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PREFACE 


THE  nineteenth  century  put  an  end  to  slavery.  The 
twentieth  ought  to  do  the  same  with  war.  We 
hope  that  the  generation  which  enters  the  third  thou- 
sand years  of  the  Christian  era  will  be  as  little  troubled 
by  the  remains  of  martial  days  as  we  are  troubled  by  the 
traces  of  slavery  in  distant  and  still  inaccessible  countries. 

It  is  possible  to  hope  that  the  time  of  perpetual  peace 
wiU  arrive,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  of  it. 

Optimistic  fatalism  has  more  than  once  been  the  an- 
tagonist of  progress.  A  blind  belief  in  the  unavoidable 
cessation  of  wars  is  injurious  for  the  cause  of  perpetual 
peace. 

The  obstacles  are  very  great.  No  matter  how  wide- 
spread love  of  peace  be  in  our  days,  war  will  always 
remain  the  lot  of  man  while  he  is  most  affected  by 
what  is  vicious  in  collective  action,  national  and  inter- 
national. The  destructiveness  of  contemporary  arms, 
with  all  the  possible  successes  of  military  science,  as 
proved  in  the  following  pages,  cannot  be  considered  a 
factor  of  peace.  Projects  of  perpetual  peace,  projects  of 
International  Courts  and  international  organization,  as 
shown  by  sad  experience,  do  not  advance  the  cause. 
Even  such  international  actions  as  have  frequently 
proved  their  value  by  mitigating  the  calamities  of  war, 
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have  not  caused  the  approach  of  the  time  for  the  ces- 
sation of  wars. 

Free-trade  conceptions  in  their  usual  forms,  thanks  to 
compromises  brought  about  by  economical  stagnation 
and  false  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  State,  were  incapable, 
as  proved  by  facts,  of  overcoming  national  antagonism. 

When  the  question  is  set  on  a  wider  base,  then  the 
symptoms  of  a  better  future  will  appear.  No  single 
effort,  not  even  the  initiative  of  powerful  State  author- 
ity, can  produce  observable  results.  Only  when  all 
Government  activity  in  legal  and  independent  kingdoms 
is  full  of  the  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  free  and 
energetic  co-operation,  universal  and  social,  then  only 
will  war  disappear,  as  slavery  has  disappeared.  This 
course  will  demand  many  sacrifices  and  many  efforts. 
History  teaches  that  prejudices  are  defended  more  firmly 
than  are  actual  interests. 

The  coming  century  will  have  to  struggle  hard.  By 
issuing  our  work,  we  strive  to  aid  the  explanation  of 
the  question,  and  in  the  measure  of  our  strength  to  take 
part  in  the  general  labour. 
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irrents  of  Contemporary  Life  —  Latest 
War  will  Kill  War^^The  Insolvency  o 
— War  in  the  Ancient  Times 

T^UB1K(}  ilic  Crimeau  War,  in  the  days  when  the 
X^  stragglQ  at  Hebaiitopol  was  at  its  fiercest^  the  first 
vohtme  of  l%e  ffistarg  of  Civil isat ion  in  England  was  issned* 
Beguduig  peace  as  the  greatest  blessing  and  war  as  the 
graftleat  oitne  whiah  mankind  could  meet  with,  the  English 
tbinker  fucmd  c^ojolatory  indicatiomB  in  the  bloody  strife 
goioig  on  at  the  iiine*  '^  To  charaeterisse  the  couteinporary 
pudilac  state,' '  wrote  Buckle,  ^^  it  is  of  great  consequence  thai 
peaoQr  ^f  anexampled  duration,  ehotild  be  broken,  not  as  in 
former  days  by  the  qnan^el  of  two  civilised  nation^j  but 
by  Una  attack  made  by  uueivilized  Bussia  n|}ou  still  less 
civiliaeil  Turkey," 

Baokfe  hoped  that  the  time  of  great  wara  between  civilized 
Oftlraii  b^d  paaaed.  Investigating  the  cattses  of  the  ^'de- 
efMiaof  martial  spirit,^*  he  stated,  'Hhat  the  invention  of 
gttnfKmdereausod  the  institution  of  regular  armies,  because 
the  diffienltiea  of  war  and  war  expenses  were  increased, 
uid  m  neoeaiity  for  a  special  military  corporation  an>se, 

••  Fonaerly  all  Etirope  was  a  great  armj^  engulfing  all 
oiliflroocupfttionBf  but  after  the  in»titutionof  regular  armies 
a  aharp  d^efenoo  was  established  between  a  soldier  and  a 
vdviUaa^  ud  a  aeparate  military  elaaa  or  corporation  made 
ita  appMraiioa.  Am  ihia  consisted  of  a  considerable  minority 
of  ibe  mitixe  number  of  citizens,  the  others  had  a  po»i« 
of  applying  them^Ivea  to  other  busijieaa.'- 
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Buckle's  hopes  proved  to  be  illusions.  Not  long  before 
his  death  "  civilized  "  Prance  attacked  "  civilized  "  Austria, 
and  deprived  her  of  Lombardy,  wresting  two  provinces, 
Savoy  and  Nice,  from  h&c  ally,  Italy,  who  was  at  that 
time  reuniting.  Pour  years  after  the  death  of  Buckle 
the  Prussians  and  Austrians  invaded  Denmark  and  took 
Schleswig  and  Holstein.  Two  years  later  the  war  of  1866 
broke  out,  and  the  great  Chancellor  asserted  that  great 
questions  ought  to  be  settled  by  blood  and  iron.  After  the 
consolidation  of  Italy  and  of  Germany,  peace  reigned  for  a 
term  of  less  than  four  years.  The  war  of  1870  commenced, 
owing  to  dynastic  pretexts,  dynastic  interests,  and  soon 
became  a  vital  conflict  of  two  nations.  Prance  organized 
several  armies  of  general  militia.  Germany  moved  her 
Landwehr  to  the  theatre  of  war  to  reinforce  the  regular 
troops.  During  the  fifteen  years  following  Buckle's  remark 
upon  the  decrease  of  martiid  spirit  Europe  was  the  stage  of 
four  wars,  of  which  the  last,  by  its  devastating  character, 
exceeds  in  importance  Napoleon's  campaigns,  and  was  of 
longer  duration  than  any  of  these,  excepting  the  Spanish 
War. 

During  these  fifteen  years  the  Transatlantic  war  of  the 
North  and  South  States  took  place.  When  the  interests  of 
the  free  North  clashed  with  those  of  the  slave-owning 
South,  the  widely-spread  civilization  of  the  dominion  did 
not  prevent  the  use  of  force.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  establishment  of  the  integrity  of  the  union  were 
bought  at  the  expense  of  a  million  lives,  and  several 
milliards  of  dollars. 

If  Buckle  had  reached  the  normal  limits  of  human  life, 
he  would  have  met  with  many  grievous  disappointments. 
His  belief  in  the  soothing  power  of  knowledge  would  have 
been  shaken.  He  would  have  seen  that  his  unrealized 
prophecy,  the  collision  of  his  doctrine  with  inexorable 
facts,  would  serve  as  a  significant  argument  against  the 
hope  of  the  commencement  of  a  time  of  eternal  peace. 

Since  1871  to  our  days  the  European  peace  has  been 
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bndceti  by  a  new  war  between  Bussia  and  Turkey;  Al- 
tlicnigb  the  epithet  which  the  English  thinker  found 
Appiioible  in  1865  could  not  be  applied  to  Bussia  in  1877, 
tho  other  warring  side,  held  fast  by  the  disease  of  Asiatic 
fttagaftUcmi  hid  advanced  very  slightly  since  the  days  of 
ihM  Peace  of  Paris.  The  military  strength  of  Turkey  had 
faieittaaed^  but  the  state  of  the  country  had  not  improved. 
The  Bavarian  atrocities  proved  to  Europe  that  the  ^^Siek 
Man  "  resembled  in  most  respects  the  great  sultans  of  long 
aga  The  war  of  1877-78  may  be  viewed  as  a  conflict 
anting  a  violent  action  of  civilization  upon  half-wild 


I 

I 

I 


nations*  Snob  a  war,  begun  with  the  assent  of  the 
Stiropean  Concert  to  protect  the  oppressed,  would  not  have 
eatued  disenchantment  of  the  thinker  who  had  predicted  the 
i|lftidy  future  stoppage  of  wars  between  civilized  nations, 

II  wa  make  an  exception  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the 
peaee  of  Europe  was  nowhere  interrupted,  although  clouds 
collected  on  the  political  horizon  more  than  once.  The 
**rtonii  of  martial  bad  weather'*  passed  by.  In  187B  a 
stroiig  party  at  the  Court  and  in  the  army  influenced  the 
Siapeiror  Wilhalm  L  to  attack  France,  the  arming  of  which 
eauad  nmarabeas  to  the  old  field-marshah  Receiving  in- 
formaiion  of  the  organisation  of  the  fourth  battalion  in 
aH  Frtneh  legtment^,  Moltke  expressed  an  opinion  that  it 
would  ba  baiter  to  finish  off  a  dangerous  neighbour  before 
•he  had  tima  to  complete  the  re-organization  of  her  army, 
Tba  undertaking  was  considered  perilous,  and  was  accord* 
isgly  left  alone. 

In  1879  Bismarck's  efforts  succeeded  in  arranging  the 
Tripb  AUianoo,  verj'  dissimilar  from  the  **  league  of  peace," 
Tha  relaiioni  of  France  and  Italy  became  worse ;  those  of 
Baada  and  Germany  did  not  improve.  Incidents  took 
plaoa  on  the  frontier  of  Alsace  which  caused  coDstematiou 
in  tba  iiioiiey--markets.  The  Bulgarian  disorders  put  tlie 
SnropaaaOQQcert  out  of  tune.  Gharmany  by  peaceful  action 
tried  to  pfoomra  a  certain  number  of  colonies,  and  these 
QOtwithsianding  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were 
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aiming  at  annexations  of  no  particular  importance,  gave 
rise  to  unpleasant  collision  with  England  concerning  African 
territories,  and  with  Spain  concerning  the  Caroline  Islands. 

But  great  wars  between  civilized  nations — ^wars  whichy 
according  to  Buckle's  opinion,  were  to  be  suppressed 
entirely  in  the  first  half  of  the  current  century,  but 
which  marked  the  decades  of  1869-80— did  not  take  place. 
For  twenty-eight  years  the  armies  of  Europe  did  not  meet. 
For  twenty-eight  years  Europe  "enjoyed  the  happiness 
of  peace,"  to  use  the  phrase  coined  by  diplomatists. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  peace  is  accompanied  by 
symptoms  of  an  ominous  character.  We  observe  some- 
thing quite  different  to  the  decrease  of  martial  spirit,  which 
the  English  thinker  views  as  the  consequence  of  the  or- 
ganization of  regular  armies,  which  gave  the  national 
masses  and  the  intelligent  class  the  possibility  of  forget- 
ting about  arms  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  peaceful 
Occupations.  Armies  which  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years  ago  (in  times  not  at  all  peaceful)  were  thought  as 
large  as  could  be  supported  are  now  doubled  and  trebled. 
The  ratio  of  peaceful  and  military  population  would  have 
been  thought  fabulous  by  Napoleon  and  Frederick  the 
Great.  In  France  the  number  of  military  units  is  treble 
the  relative  number  of  the  army  before  the  war  with 
Germany.  At  that  time  the  Second  Empire,  constantly 
making  efforts  to  increase  its  forces,  put  out  on  the  Rhine 
an  army,  called  the  '^ active"  army,  consisting  of  a 
little  over  two  hundred  battalions.  In  the  present  days  an 
active  army,  i.e.  the  real  martial  strength  of  the  first  line, 
is  expressed  by  the  number  of  647  battalions.  Cavalry 
and  artillery  have  increased  relatively.  Beyond  this 
there  exists  a  reserve  of  three  millions ;  not  that  reserve 
of  millions  only  included  in  lists,  not  the  Militia  with 
which  Napoleon  III.  frightened  Europe,  not  the  National 
Guard,  which  for  exterior  war  proved  such  an  un- 
certain element.  The  reserve  and  territorial  army  of 
the  present  days  is   in   reality  a    formidable  force;    it 
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erf  tfminad  soldiei^  released  from  the  army:   all 

amxQtinition,  and  even  proyisionii  are  kept  in  readi^ 

for  their  use, 

Oemany,  following  the  example  of  her  rival,  did  not 

f^t^  bdtund.    Instead  of  the  former  twelve  corps,  conBistingi 

M  then  vbwed,  of  the  extreme  development  of  armed  forcei 

^^thcTB  are  now  twenty,  and  there  eoon  will  be  twenty- three. 

riy  all  i^giments^  following  the  French  example,  will 

bo  f^eotganissed  from  three  to  four  battalions.    New 

A»i  appointed  for  the  reserve  army^  with  a  view  of 

^ oeoe^itrat iag  millions  of  soldiers  in  the  second  war  line,  for 

filling  up  gaps  in  the  ranks  and  organizing  new  armies, 

Austria  and    Italy,   notwithstanding    their    threatened 

[bankruptcy,  make  all  possible  efforts  not  to  be  behind  their 

ibboon.    The  first  is  forming  fifteen^  the  second  twelve 

I  beaidea  the  millions  of  reserves  and  militia*    Except 

and  England — for  military  powers  have  acquired 

^h  a  ijraiem  of  recruiting  as  makes  the  conscription  of 

[  tha  First    Em^nre  seem  child's-play  —  all   the  youthful 

entens  the  ranks  of   the  armies.     Statistical 

giving  the  number  of  persons  yearly  attaining 

ilia  age  of  twenty  do  not  serve^  as  formerly^  to  show  the 

r limit  to  which  the  number  of  the  army  reaches;  but  the 

lihllawing  facta  serve  as  a  base.    How  many  tactical  units 

are  lo  ba  foiriiied,  to  as  to  convert  all  these  forces  without 

icxcepikni  into  a  correiponding  military  stream? 

Tbe  ganeration,  witnessing  such  armings,  is  Inclined 
to  eoMuiar  peaoe  an  exception,  and  war  the  perpetual 
daaiiny  of  our  earth*  The  prophecy  of  Buckle  concerning 
thu  aapprasaion  of  wars,  which  was  not  realised  during 
1880-70,  proved  fake  also  in  the  period  of  peace.  Wars 
did  not  break  out^  but  all  Europe  became  a  vast  army. 
A  anriea  of  great  Enropean  wars  and  incredible  armings^ 
laUowing  directly  after  the  unrealized  prophecy,  ter- 
mtitalad  iha  epoch. 

At  our  time  propkecaea  of  another  kind  are  heard.  Baron 
OfdU,  an  officer  of  the  Fruwan  general  staff;  a  participator 
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in  the  Pranoo-Gterman  War,  and  organizer  of  the  Turkish 
army,  the  author  of  the  work  The  NcUions  in  Arms — 
Das  Volk  in  Waffen — (the  first  edition  appeared  in 
1883),  thus  conoludes  his  investigations,  dedicated  to 
"armed  nations": — 

"As  long  as  nations  try  to  reach  worldly  welfare;  as 
long  as  they  care  about  ensuring  to  coming  generations 
space  for  development,  peace  and  respect ;  as  long  as  they, 
directed  by  great  minds,  will  rush  to  realize,  beyond  the 
limits  of  daily  necessities,  political  and  cultured  historical 
ideals — ^so  long  war  will  exist. 

"  War  is  the  lot  of  mankind,  and  the  inevitable  destiny 
of  nations.  Perpetual  peace  does  not  exist  for  mortals  in 
this  world." 

If  such  an  opinion  is  agreed  with,  the  bloody  conflicts 
of  the  recent  past,  and  the  gradually  increasing  armaments 
of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  lead  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  discontinuation  of  wars,  even  in  the 
distant  future,  is  not  to  be  sought  for  outside  Utopia. 

Phenomena  of  another  kind  are  observed.  The  re- 
membrance of  Sedan  and  Plevna  is  fresh.  The  formation 
of  vast  armies  proceeds  without  rest,  but  facts  exist 
which  weaken  the  formidable  impression  of  late  wars  and 
contemporary  armings. 

Universal  co-operation  develops  with  unseen  force.  In 
several  most  important  spheres  of  human  activity  the 
solidarity  of  all  human  interests  becomes  firmly  estaUished. 

Union  is  observed  most  evidently  in  the  progress  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Science  has  lost  its  nationality. 
Every  scientific  discovery  becomes  the  property  of  one  anS 
all.  No  matter  where  the  student  or  savant  may  live,  all 
nations  make  use  of  his  labours.  The  extensive  develop- 
ment of  the  facilities,  rapidity  and  cheapness  of  means 
of  communication  and  methods  of  travelling,  led  to  the 
continuous  intercourse  of  the  agents  of  science  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  former  dajrs,  months  and 
years  passed  before  Frenchmen  learned  of  the  labours  of 
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OBniumSy  before  Euglishnien  became  acquainted  with 
ibB  diaooYeries  of  Americans.  Newton  and  LeibnitE, 
wli0  id  1684  cUscovered  differential  oalcnlation,  disputed 
ior  yeafS)  before  the  students  of  mathematics  became 
aoqnamted  with  the  fine  part  pkyed  by  each  in  the 
laandatioa  of  the  auper-experimental  symbolio  analjrsls. 
Iq  1816  abo  two  men  of  science,  a  Frenchman  and  an 
£nglishmati,  nearly  simultaneously  and  independently  of 
each  other,  discoTerad  a  new  planet,  without  aid  of  the 
takaoope^  by  the  application  of  analysis  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  orbits  of  heayenly  bodies.  Several  days  had 
to  pans  before  Leverrier  and  Adams  could  correspond  with 
Mch  other,  and  disclose  in  the  literary  world  the  discovery 
of  Nepimtie* 

WheQi  in  the  United  States,  Bobinsoui  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  proposed  applying  steam  for  the  moving  of 
wdf  hto  along  the  land,  a  faint  rumour  of  an  Americanos 
sliifflge  idea  only  reached  England  two  years  later.  A 
ipecially  appointed  committee  pronounced  the  inventor 
jmd.  Steamers  and  railways  progressed  with  a  tardiness 
which  it  is  hard  for  us  to  understand.  Fulton,  at  the 
ootamencement  of  this  century,  travelled  in  his  steam 
boat^and  in  18&3  people  were  still  doubtful  of  the  suitability 
of  slaam  for  navies^ 

Such  doubting  and  delays  have  passed  to  the  region  of 
tfmdiUon. 

The  invention  of  the  telephone  was  patented  by  Graham 
Bill,  in  September,  1876.  Three  years  later  telephone 
win«  extended  over  thousands  of  towns. 

AitiODonUMl  observations  are  carried  out  by  all  obser- 
rmUtAm  linmitaneonsly.  Baring  the  late  years  the  famous 
difpato  ooneaniing  the  first  meridian  has  been  settled. 
Philoaoplikal  and  political  scieuoes  present  a  yet  greater 
btnding  InflneBoa.  Historians  and  economists  of  all 
nations  form  one  corporation. 

Scientific  investigations  are  cairied  out  by  the  amicable 
mutual  elTorta  of  all  eiviliEed  nations. 
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The  universal  union  of  science  is  firmly  established. 

In  the  world  of  fine  arts  the  unity  of  ideas  triumphs 
oyer  the  keenest  national  animosity.  Continuous  inter- 
course is  observed  amongst  artists,  poets,  and  musicians. 
When  the  influence  of  distances  disappeared,  the  happy 
coincidence  between  the  sense  of  nationality,  which  gives 
arts  the  best  impulse  of  development,  and  the  general 
human  tendency  to  all  beautiful  and  good,  strengthening 
and  refreshing,  creating  powers,  was  observed.  In  our 
days  the  simultaneous  amicable  evolution  of  a  series  of 
independent  conceptions  is  remarkably  prominent  in  arts. 
National  self-consciousness  in  the  region  of  the  higher 
creations  of  the  human  mind  has  reached  a  susceptibility 
which  has  never  before  existed ;  at  the  same  time  former 
intolerance  has  disappeared.  Talents,  mostly  national,  seek 
a  stronger  life-intercourse  with  foreign  creations.  The  dif- 
ference of  languages  ceases  to  be  an  obstacle. 

The  consequences  of  this  are  facts  impossible  of  attainment 
in  former  years;  for  example,  the  influence  of  Russian 
authors  on  the  literature  of  England,  France,  and  Ghermany. 
Tourgenieflf,  Dostoyeffisky,  and  especially  Count  L.  Tolstoi, 
writing  in  a  language  little  accessible  to  foreigners, 
have  occupied  a  prominent  position  among  contemporary 
European  artist-thinkers.  The  difficulty  of  translation  is 
surmounted  even  for  the  Russian  writers,  which  is  an 
unmistakable  indication  of  the  accomplished  intercourse 
of  all  literatures. 

In  plastic  arts,  where  the  dissimilarity  of  languages 
does  not  prevent  the  intercourse,  it  has  become  yet 
stronger,  more  evident.  Museums  and  exhibitions  of  all 
capitals  seem  to  form  departments  of  universal  deposi- 
tories. Berlin,  Munich,  and  Vienna  give  the  pictures 
and  statues  of  the  French  Salon  free  access  to  their  exhi- 
bitions. All  traces  of  antagonism  have,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  disappeared  from  music.  Lohengrin  and  Valkyrie 
have  been  produced  at  the  Ghrand  Opera.  The  represen- 
tation of   Lohengrin  was   accompanied   by  street  mani- 
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iBstetioiiui  bostile  to  Germany,  but  them  had  no  serious 
tanmqwmmB.  The  second  opera,  given  at  Paris  iu  May, 
18BB|  cresled  little  trouble  on  the  boulevards  and  much 
uttlmsiagiii  in  tbe  theatres.  The  national  German  epos, 
trmnseribed  by  Wagner  into  an  admirable  musical  trilogy, 
eotirely  faacinated  the  motley  and  sated  crowd  of  *^  tout 
iteu.*'  Ail  the  bitterness  of  the  remembrance  of  the 
inTtaoadidnot  i^event  the  success  of  the  German  comi>oaer. 

The  establiahed  co-operation  of  nations  in  the  regions 
of  floientifio  research  and  artistic  creation  began  to  appear 
•imiiltMaeously  in  industrial  and  administrative  activity. 
The  iucliuaiiou  to  unity  in  such  functions  of  the  State 
gM^nhinery  as  are  dedicated  to  the  acceleration,  cheapening 
•od  tminfOTement  of  means  of  communication  and  public  in- 
ttrnaliopal  intercourse  is  displayed  with  the  greatest  force, 

Tha  tmiTersal  postal  and  telegraphic  union,  with  a 
tftX,  general  regulations,  aeenstDms  the  government 
whkh  manage  the  inrisible  but  important  affairs, 
to  f0gard  foreign  administration  as  a  contributor  to  the 
gMi0fftl  work*  The  public,  making  use  of  the  services  of 
IIm  nidoti  at  a  general  low  price  for  the  sending  of  letters 
to  tkt  nearest  towns,  as  well  as  to  most  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  from  day  to  day  growi  more  aocustomed  to  the  idea 
of  ft  ftolidarity  to  which  all  countries  contribute*  This  same 
iaftoAiice  is  jret  more  displayed  by  tlie  aid  of  railroads. 
ExoepI  Bosiia  oil  one  aide  of  Europe  and  Spain  on  the 
other,  ftU  €aEitii»ental  powers  liave  railways  of  the  same 
width.  The  same  earn  circulate  from  the  shores  of  the 
Stmitt  of  Calaif  to  Constantinople,  and  from  Warsaw  to  the 
Fyraneea.  French  companies  possess  lines  terminating  at 
OologDe,  G^oevft,  and  Genoa.  Travelling  tickets  to  all  Enro- 
peftti  towns  are  issiied  at  every  important  station.  A  ticket 
to  Beriiiit  yiean&i  Paris,  and  London  may  be  procured  at  St, 
Pi^ivbnrg.  Steamer  eompanies  enter  into  arrangements 
with  railways  o(  the  old  and  new  worlds  in  m  admirable  a 
hikioo  that  travelling^  economical  both  as  regards  outlay 
of  tiaie  and  momey,  can  now  be  entered  upon  in  comfort. 
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Facilitated  and  cheapened  transit  aids  the  freqtlent 
organization  of  international  congresses,  occupied  in  dis- 
cussing, with  the  presence  of  representatives  of  all  cultured 
countries,  the  most  vital  questions.  The  necessities  of 
national  health  occupy  the  foremost  position;  assemblies 
devoted  to  sanitary  affairs  are  held.  The  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  quarantine  being  totally  shaken,  a  necessity 
naturally  arises  for  other  means  of  ensuring  against  the 
spreading  of  infection. 

A  special  kind  of  intercourse  between  nations  is  repre-^ 
sented  by  universal  (especially  industrial)  exhibitions, 
which,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were 
still  unknown.  Only  in  the  latter  dajrs  did  life  demand 
international  peaceful  competitions  on  behalf  of  labour — 
periodical  competitions,  striving  towards  the  display  of  the 
results  attained  by  human  learning  and  talents.  We  have 
already  become  accustomed  to  these  gatherings ;  but  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  every  one  would 
have  doubted  the  possibility  of  such  things. 

We  have  before  us  two  currents.  In  contemporary  life 
two  opposite  processes  are  observed,  one  gathering  and 
nourishing  enmity  and  dissension,  the  other  bringing 
peace,  content,  and  unity.  Huge  armaments  are  developing , 
which  threaten  the  future  with  all  the  miseries  of  a  fierce 
struggle,  and  at  the  same  time  unheard-of  phenomena 
appear,  which  seem  to  promise  gradually  to  avert  war 
between  civilized  countries. 

At  the  same  time  two  different  theories  regarding  the 
paths  to  perpetual  peace  have  been  created.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  first  doctrine  hope  that  armed  collisions, 
becoming  more  destructive  and  disastrous,  will  finally 
become  impossible.  Peace  will  be  the  final  result  of  the 
formation  of  enormous  armies  and  the  improvement  of 
weapons  of  destruction.    War  will  kill  war.* 

1  Count  Komarovsky :  On  Ititemattanal  Justice.  Also  his  articles 
in  the  Northern  News,  1895,  II.,  "  The  Consequence  of  War."  Holzen- 
dorf :  Die  Idee  des  Eioigen  V&lkerfriedens, 
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Tlie  supporteiB  of  Ike  second  doctrine^  based  on  numerous 
of  universal  union,  are  convinced  that  legal  re- 
w^  so  firmly  rooted  in  social  life,  will  be  transferred 
to  mtemational  relations*  The  frequent  success  of  arbi- 
timiion  in  disputes  between  governmeats,  points  out  a  way 
for  lh»  final  suppression  of  wan  The  institution  of  inter- 
Bitionil  coi^ta  will  establish  peace. 

Wii  will  discuss  in  detail  both  these  doctrines  concerning 
ili0  attainment  of  perpetual  i^eace. 

The  Buke  of  Wellington  feared  that  the  torpedo  would 
QftTal  battles  impossible*  During  the  last  few  years 
tlie  preo  and  pulpit  have  frequently  pointed  out  the  bene- 
iniii  efibct  of  improved  rifles,  guns^  and  shells.  D,  J.  Men- 
ddoyiaff  expresses  this  opinion  very  plainly  and  concisely. 
Bm  writes :  "  It  is  undoubted  that  the  introduction  of 
;  diiOOTered  almost  accidentally  by  the  Chinese  and 
m  regulated  war,  that  wars  became  less  frequent, 
instead  of  actions  with  supremacy  of  units— it  is 
to  remember  Achilles  and  Hector— a  time  arrived 
wbesiofgfUiized  masses  acted^  and  personal  external  qualities 
Wfi«  more  and  more  eliminated  as  the  combatants  were 
imovad  from  eiach  other  to  a  distance  determined  by  the 
deftroctiveiiess  of  firearms/' 

It  iM  remarkable  that  the  new  kinds  of  smokeless  pow- 
iir,  wkioh  attract  general  attention  by  means  of  their 
oomponacit  ptirta  (nitro^glycerine,  pjrroxylene,  etc.)  and  by 
lliair  bunting  power,  owe  their  discovery  and  the  develop- 
mtxki  af  mitkods  of  prod  nee  to  the  learned  inyestigatora 
of  mxfkmrm.  This  proves  that  the  epoch  of  accidents 
tansufttoi  bere,  and  that  the  real  work  commences,  which, 
•idoas  every  scientifio  and  rational  taste,  deve lopes  on  its 

Thm  greatar  the  range  given  to  rifles  and  guns^  the  less 
bBqneni  will  wars  undoubtedly  become ;  and  when  (the  time 
for  whiok  approaohei)  rifles  will  carry  a  bullet  to  such  a 
diitatiM  tliai  ibt  penon  at  whom  it  is  aimed  will  not  be 
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able  to  hear  the  dischaige  of  the  weapon,  ihen  on  one  side 
every  one  will  see,  mece  clearly  than  has  been  seen  until  the 
present  time,  the  lottery  of  war,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
influence  of  science,  reason,  fonesight  and  humanity,  which 
wiU  suppress  war.  These  thoughts  lead  to  the  conviction 
that  the  study  of  explosives  and  the  improvement  of  the 
force  of  firearms  is  one  of  the  best  and  surest  paths  to  the 
attainment  of  general  peace.  Having  been  obliged  to  dis- 
cuss this  question,  and  having  had  the  chance  of  learning 
the  opinion  of  numerous  advanced  men  on  the  subject,  and 
being  a  son  of  my  country,  which  I  desire  to  attain  to  lasting 
peace,  I  state  point-blank  that  the  study  of  explosives  has 
the  aim,  among  others,  of  establishing  universal  peace ;  that 
the  desire  for  fighting  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of 
the  range  of  fire ;  that  scientifically  directing  the  rapidity 
of  the  combustion  of  explosives,  and  increasing  the  initial 
speed  of  the  projectiles,  are  aids  to  the  higher  levels  of 
civilimation  and  progress,  and  that  the  development  of  the 
science  of  explosives  suits  both  the  direct  and  indirect  aims 
of  the  peaceful  successes  of  science  and  industry.^ 

We  do  not  agree  with  D.  J.  Mendeleyieff 's  plainly  ex- 
pressed opinions.  We  will  try  to  prove  that  he,  in  common 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  migtaVflTi.  Our  opinion  is 
that  war  will  never  kill  war. 

When  warriors  of  prehistoric  times  first  saw  bow  and 
arrows,  the  impression  which  this  weapon  of  death  made 
must  have  exceeded,  it  is  to  be  thought,  the  contemporary 
fear  of  smokeless  magazine-guns. 

What  power  and  what  bravery  could  withstand  a  skilful 
shooter?  Throwing  a  spear  from  a  powerful  hand  one 
could  strike  an  enemy  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces,  but 
arrows  flew  further.  The  tension  of  the  string  tightened 
by  hand  proved  stronger  than  the  swing  of  Achilles' 
muscles.     The  god-like  Achilles,  who  conquered  all  in  close 

^  Encydop.  Dictionary^  Brockhaos  and  Ephron,  vol.  vi.,  ed.  II. 
pp.  206,  207. 
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Loombal^  being  ftljnosi  invulnerable  in  the  armour  forged 
I  for  him  %j  Valcan,  was  woimdad  by  the  arrow  shot  by  the 
low  af  womani  Puris*  Success  in  battle  was  produced 
not  by  arrows,  bat  by  the  bravery  of  the  combatants,  who 
witli  Kword  and  spear  made  an  impetuous  rush  against  the 
ranki  of  th©  enemy.  Arrows  were  frequently  poisoned^  bo 
ibai  ibe  leaat  wotind  caused  a  terrible  death*  Tarred  tow 
via  iaateaed,  to  the  end  of  the  arrow  and  then  lighted,  but 
thia  terrible  weapon  proved  of  very  littl©  efficacy  in  battle. 
In  Graeoe,  at  the  time  of  Pericles^  the  warriors  of  Attica 
and  Spatte  considered  weapons  for  casting  to  be  worth- 
la  the  fourth  centoiy  bx*,  catapults  and  balistas,  machines 
ior  tiiniwijig  arrows,  stones  and  sharpened  beams,  were  in^ 
tttilad*  The  Spartan  King^  Agesilans,  seeing  the  balista 
fair  the  fint  time^  exclaimed.  **Now  warrior-glory  is  lost." 
Thii  king*i  fear  proved  vain*  Theae  terrible  machines  could 
only  be  used  for  the  aiegea  of  towns,  and  they  did  not  appear 
im  battles.  Alexander  the  Great  eonqnefed  enormous 
enmdn  of  Persians  by  a  ntsh  of  his  close  phalanxes,  armed 
with  ipears. 

Bmdti  atmwSf  itonea  in  former  times  were  used  for  de- 
hatiing  the  enemy*  The  heroes  of  the  Jliad  picked  up 
rtOiwi  from  the  plain,  and  with  them  broke  the  strongest 
nicmr  and  shields.  Later  the  sling  appeared,  with  which 
Ikvid  killed  QoUath.  The  art  of  throwing  stones  flourished 
on  lbs  Bilairio  LJanda,  where  legions  of  practised  slingers 
vem  gatfaeiBd^  These  dingens  served  among  Hannibars 
lnx»pS)  and  biter  in  the  B^iman  armies.  They  occupied  a 
pvnniiieiit  posilion  in  the  armies  of  Csasar  during  the  con- 
f  wsi  of  Gallia,  though  it  is  not  believed  that  their  method 
af  warfare  was  veiy  effective. 

While  watching  stone-throwing  exercises  of  these  slingers, 

ttighi  not  the  Boman,  in  common  with  AgesilauS}  have 

eoBdnded  thai  stpengib,  bimveiy  and  steadfastness  were  of 

m  nsal  avail? 

Bat  the  prophets  proved  to  be  wroBg.    The  expectations 
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andfeais  oonnected  with  arrows,  hftliirtii, alingSy  were  realused 
very  feebly.  In  smgle  combat,  in  an  nnimportant  conflict, 
or  nnder  special  conditions  at  the  siege  or  defence  of  a  town, 
these  weaponsmight  attain  a  success.  In  battles,  where  the 
combatants  were  not  a  horde  or  a  crowd,  bnt  an  organised 
troop,  these  weapons  had  no  inflnenoe.  Although  the 
ancient  armies  did  not  possess  those  excellent  coats  of 
armonr  coyeiing  the  entire  body,  which  made  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Middle  Ages,  very  few  were  killed  by 
arrows  or  stones. 

The  analysis  of  ancient  battle,  based  on  the  existing  de- 
tailed and  credible  descriptions  of  the  battles  at  CannsB 
and^Pharsalia,  made  by  a  talented  French  writer,  dispels  the 
illusions  and  misunderstandings  concerning  the  phenomenon 
which  is  presented  by  the  armed  collision  of  two  antago- 
nistic gatherings  of  men.  This  military  expert,  basing 
his  remarks  upon  his  examination  of  works  by  Polybius 
and  GsBsar,  proves  that  in  the  ancient  times,  at  the  era  of 
the  domination  of  spear,  sword,  mace,  shield,  arrows,  and 
slings,  no  hand-to-hand  battle  remarkable  either  for  long 
duration  or  for  the  great  number  of  men  engaged  occurred, 
save  in  the  imagination  of  poets  and  artists. 

Bowmen  and  slingers  represented  a  light  infantry,  legions 
of  shooters,  who  began  the  battle.  Thucydides,  describing 
battles  of  light  troops,  says :  ''  As  usual  the  light  troops 
reduced  each  other  to  flight." 

Arrows  and  stones  fell,  and  struck  both  the  shooters  and 
the  warriors  standing  behind  them.  But  the  losses  which 
both  armies  incurred  in  killed  and  wounded  were  so  small 
that  historians  consider  them  not  worth  mentioning.  The 
mutual  dispersal  of  the  light  infantry  was  often  designed. 
The  field  was  cleared  to  give  place  to  the  closed  ranks  of 
phalanx  and  legion.  Having  thrown  their  darts,  the  ranks 
of  warriors  rushed  at  the  enemy ;  the  hand-to-hand  fight  of 
the  front  ranks  commenced,  but  did  not  continue  long. 
Soon  one  side  or  the  other  wavered,  and  then  began  to 
retreat.     The  bravery  of  the   rear   ranks  melted  away 
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l^n  propdrtioii  to  the  destraction  of  the  vangmaid.    The  side 

Httuit  endured  the  battle  one  minnte  longer  tbsn  the  other 

Vlneaoaa  the  conqneror  and  destroyer,  because  the  retreating 

"  fofoe  never  preaented  opposition^  and  after  sucoeaa  there 

emae  a  cold-blooded  muitler  of  all  the  fngitiTes,  moat  of 

whom  had  thrown  away  their  arms.    In  the  front  ranks^ 

which  won  the  battle,  either  side  lost  a  small  number  of 

iB«a,  but  during  the  flight  the  vanquished  were  entirely 

deatroyed.    Marios  attacked  the  Teutons  at  Aix  suddenly 

from    the   rear,     A  fearful   carnage  occurred,  in   which 

tlOOfOOO  Teutons  were  killed,  and  only  300  Romans. 
At  Pydna  the  legions  of  Emilins  Paulus  conquered  the 
phalanx  of  Persea,  killed  20,000,  and  took  5,000  prisoners, 
lonug  only  a  very  unimportant  number, 

Th#  legions  were  divided  into  maniples  or  cohorts, 
•epanite  batlalions  placed  in  a  chessboard  order.  The 
eohorta  of  Ibo  first  line  attacked ;  if  they  did  not  overcome 
Hbm  bravery  of  the  enemy,  but  wavered  and  became  tuned> 
they  were  led  back  into  the  intervals,  and  were  replaced  by 
thm  eoliorts  of  the  second  line,  who  were  waiting  at  a  dis- 
taooe,  iife  from  arrows,  stones  and  darts.  The  second  line 
waa  tie|daoed  by  the  third.  Such  tactics  and  discipline 
triumphad  over  an  enemy  that  was  not  only  more  nnmerons 
but  alio  braven  liegions  nearly  always  reduced  to  flight 
the  rashing  hordes  ^of  barbarians  and  the  Greek 
1^^  with  their  forests  of  spears*  The  invention  of 
the  legion  is  based  on  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind. 
Whan  two  dosed  masses  of  armed  men  come  into  collision, 
neither  can  stand  long.    Actual  setf>gacrifi^*^y  artng^)  ^^p^ 

tflTlrt   f*^  ^^*^j   pwMWTiffl  ft  i^ftT^  qnnlUy,  and    j^    fh^  \n^.  f^f 

mm\mMmA  nj|^^»^*«i     T^^  tactics  and  discipline  of  the 
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Bomans  vanquished  great  gatherings  of  barbarians  (each 
(rf  which  in  strength  and  braTery  was  superior  to  the 
bgionaries)  becauie  the  exchange  of  lines,  composed  of 
stparato  eoliorts,  oonnected  by  disci pline^  exhausted  the 
stivngth  of  the  opponent.  The  Roman  legion  stood 
tafllcia&tly  hmg  for  the  bravery  of  the  savage  enemy  to 
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m^It  awaj.  Whether  niakiTig  a  stand  at  the  front  or 
attacking  the  flanks  or  rear,  it  was  neoeosaiy  to  attain^ 
tuA  the  destmction  of  the  opponent  (which  is  only  possible 
in  hand-to-hand  battle),  not  the  redncticHi  of  his  nnmbers, 
not  the  cansing  of  enormons  losses.  No ;  it  was  neoessaiy  to 
tarn  the  herd-bravery  into  the  feeling  ^  hj^rA^j/^ny^ 

If  the  armies  of  the  barbarians  or  the  phalanxes  were  led 
>iy  commanders  who  knew  how  to  make  them  withstand 
the  Boman  legions  longer,  or  if  sndden  sorroondings  and 
rear  attacks  succeeded,  then  the  victorions  legions  were 
turned  to  flight  and  destroyed. 

At  Canna  86/XX)  Romans  fooght  with  the  60,000 
followers  of  Hannibal,  consisting  of  Carthaginians,  Nomi- 
dians,  Spaniards,  and  Oaols.  After  the  termination 
of  the  fruitless  attack  of  the  light  infantry,  Hannibal 
advanced  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls,  who,  evidently  being 
braver  than  the  Boman  legions,  firmly  withstood  the  press 
of  the  heavy  regular  cohorts,  but  soon,  as  Polybius  writes, 
'^gavo  way  and  commenced  retreating."  These  retreats 
wore  foreseen  by  their  leader.  When  the  Boman  infantry, 
supposing  the  enemy  vanquished,  began  the  pursuit,  and 
breaking  the  antagonist's  line,  in  a  close  mass  pressed 
against  the  retreating  centre  of  the  Carthaginians,  the 
lieavy  African  phalanxes  attacked  the  Bomans  on  right 
and  loft.  The  legions  stopped,  the  retreating  Gauls  and 
H{)aniards  returned  and  attacked  the  front  of  the  Bomans, 
already  assaulted  on  both  sides.  The  battle  recommenced, 
but  did  not  last  long.  The  cavalry  of  Hannibal  had  time 
to  overcome  the  Boman  equestrians  and  attack  the  legions 
from  the  rear.  Then,  seeing  themselves  surrounded  on 
all  sides,  the  whole  mass  was  panic-stricken,  and  fled.  But 
there  was  no  way  open  for  flight.  A  fearful  carnage  en- 
sued. The  Bomans  fell  at  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  as 
l\Uybius  himself  remarked. 

At  Pharsalia  Csssar's  legions  fought  with  the  legions  of 
I\>m)>e3\  Pompey  had  over  65,000,  Csosar  only  22,000  men. 
Ou  eithor  side  the  base  of  the  army  consisted  of  disciplined 
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eohoftSy  tri^  in  the  former  battles,  Pompey^a  troops  in^ 
oladed  7|000  cavalry  and  4,200  bowmen  and  slingers,  who 
thTfi«t4Wiftd  to  ooYBt  the  enemy  nnder  arrows  and  stones. 

Fbmpej  destgtieci  the  oavalry  and  light  troops  for  the 
attack  of  tim  right  wing  of  the  weaker  army  of  the  enemy. 
OMar  foresaw  this  intention,  and  stationed  his  scanty 
eUTmlry  on  th©  right  side,  but  at  tha  same  time  prepared  a 
ipaciAl  reserve  of  chosen  and  most  trusty  cohortS|  stationing 
in  the  fourth  line,  behind  a  treble  line  of  Ms  principal 
The  legions  of  Pompey  met  the  attack  bravely, 
whsUt  at  the  c>omm6ocement  of  the  battle,  two  lines  of 
OBMar'i  legions  rushed  forward.  What  happened  later  is 
idain  from  the  concise  and  tme  narration  of  the  great 
Bonuin;— 

**  p£>mpey's  cavalry,  according  to  orders  received,  mshed 
fxom  the  left  wmg,  and  a  crowd  of  bowmen  spread  to  all 
Onr  cavalry  did  not  await  the  attack,  and  retreated 
abort  difltanoe.  Owing  to  this  all  the  enemy's  cavalry 
aenced  unfnrHng  its  squadrons  and  surrounding  us 
our  open  fiank*  As  soon  as  Ctesar  noticed  this  inten- 
be  gave  his  fourth  line  a  signal.  This  line  consisted 
fix  oohortti  which  immediately  attacked  the  Fompeian 
ivalry  with  inch  force  and  so  impetuously  that  they  gave 
^yi  aadi  all  taming  tail,  not  only  retreated  but,  acK^ele- 
rating  ilie  flighti  quickly  fled  beyond  the  high  hills.  After 
flight  the  bowmen  and  slingers,  left  without  defencet 
all  cut  down.  At  the  same  pace  the  cohorts  rushed 
the  left  wing  of  Pompey  (whose  army  still  stood  its 
and  did  not  yield),  and  attacked  the  rear, 
^  Al  the  same  time  Cossar  moved  forward  his  third  line» 
wluoh  until  now  had  quietly  stood  its  ground,  When 
freah  tfoopa  replaced  the  tired  ones,  the  soldiers  of 
ipeji  attacked  in  the  rear^  could  not  stand  any  longer, 
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IK  lott  only  200  soldiers  in  this  battle,  but  about 
%j  brava  oenturtons  were  killed.  Of  Pompey's  army 
riy  15,000  men  were  lost,  and  over  24,000  fled  to  the 
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hills,  whom  Oaasar  ordering  to  be  surroondedi  snrrendeied 
the  next  day." 

The  descriptions  of  Oadsar  and  Fblybios  show  os  the  cha- 
racter of  the  battles  of  the  ancients.  Before  all  else  we  ob- 
serve the  slight  material  action  of  machines  for  missiles.  An 
experienced  slinger  or  archer,  taken  independently,  wonld 
evidently  kill  a  legionary  armed  with  sword  and  spear. 
Could  armies,  possessing  several  thousand  archers,  hope  to 
destroy  a  brave  enemy?  No.  In  reality  it  appears  that 
Paris  might  kill  Achilles,  but  thousands  of  the  former  could 
do  nothing  with  a  hundred  of  the  latter.  The  conditions  of 
single  combat  are  different  to  the  collisions  of  masses.  Four 
thousand  archers  and  slingers  were  cut  down  by  several 
hundreds  of  Osasar's  disciplined  veterans.  Myriads  of  stones 
and  arrows  killed  only  a  few  Romans.  The  good  aim  of  a 
single  shot  disappears  during  battle.  Nevertheless,  archers 
and  slingers  accompanied  all  ancient  armies.  Stones  and 
arrows  killed  few,  but  inspired  nearly  all  with  fear.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  no  small  bravery  and  discipline  to  move 
forward  under  a  hailstorm  of  arrows  and  stones.  Agesilaus 
was  not  right  in  expecting  that  missiles  would  destroy 
martial  ardour ;  the  action  of  the  ancient  missiles  was  slight, 
but  the  moral  influeii<^was  very  important.  Only  when 
bravery  is  supported  by  discipline,  Habits  of  obedience, 
military  tactics,  which  have  entered  into  the  Uood  during  the 
time  of  peace — then  only  the  ranks  of  warriors,  armed  with 
sword  and  spear,  advance  under  a  hailstorm  of  stones  and 
sheaves  of  arrows.  The  first  line  of  the  legion  received  these. 
The  second  and  third  (sometimes  even  the  fourth)  were 
stationed  beyond  the  flight  of  arrows,  and  on  account  of  this 
entered  the  battle  as  fresh  reserves  to  replace  the  first  line. 

If  arrows  and  stones  had  so  little  influence,  and  were  a 
secondary  method  of  victory,  did  not  other  weapons  prove 
more  destructive,  namely,  spears,  swords,  battle-axes,  daggers, 
and  maces  ?  The  above-mentioned  descriptions  and  detailed 
narration  of  great  battles  of  the  ancients  give  a  negative 
answer. 
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At  f  hAfalia  &  bftitte  was  fought  whlck  lasted  seveml 
liOQfSi  and  46|000  man  of  Pompey'a  excellent  troops,  after  a 
rtreggia  is  wUch  they  could  not  lose  more  than  2CX)  or  300 
mtti— bacaoae  with  equal  braTery,  arms,  and  knowledge  of 
ttfliog  arms,  they  could  not  have  lost  more  than  Ceesar's 
lagiotLs,  whioh  Imi  only  300 — ran  away.  The  massacre  of 
Uie  nmning  troops,  who  threw  away  their  arai?}  and  the 
captiire  of  the  remainder,  were  incidents  following  the 
bi^tk.  The  men  of  Pompey'a  legions,  colliding  with  the 
frosit  lines  of  the  legions  of  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time 
beard  the  noise  of  the  attack  made  by  Casars  oohc^ts 
on  their  rear,  Then  bravery  disappeared,  panic  overcame 
diioipUne,  and  the  army  of  45,000  men  Hed.  Then  only 
ooiild  vwords  aiod  spears  commence  their  destructive  work* 

At  Cama»|  the  Boman  army,  better  armed  than  the 
Oarthagiruani,  met  with  farther  resistance  at  the  moment 
wh0tk  it  expected  victory ;  seeing  the  enemy  on  all  sides 
at  tbe  mma  time,  after  a  short  battle,  the  front  ranks  of 
tlid  amy  wem  panic-strickea^  threw  down  their  weapons, 
and  allowed  themaelvea  to  be  cut  down. 

OonaeqiiaQtly  not  only  arrows  and  ston^,  but  swords  and 
sfieata  proved  of  deadly  danger  for  the  eonqnered*  The 
drfeai  happened  not  from  worse  arnus,  not  from  a  worse 
knowledge  of  fencing,  and  not  from  a  superiority  of  nnm- 
ben.  The  victory  was  gained  by  the  conjunction  of 
brarery,  discipline,  inspiration,  and  belief  in  the  leaders; 
ini^yi  the  talents  of  the  generali  as  shown  in  the  union 
of  enei^  with  care,  the  clearness  of  ideas  with  imagina- 
iion,  furesight  and  coolness  combined  with  ardour.  The 
want  of  diacipline  and  expert  tactics  leads  to  an  army  of 
nomberii  well  equipped  and  braver,  being  defeated 
a  tborti  andf  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  after  a 
fight  It  was  the  same  with  the  horde  of 
a  bnadred  tbouiand  Oauls  at  Aix,  where  the  army  ded 
bafan  a  few  legions  commanded  by  Uarius — the  same 
tn  alt  other  battles*  That  terrible  phenomenon,  the 
oolUikm  of  two  armed  masses,  dovelopes  and  terminates 
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in  stages  quite  diflferent  from  single  combat.  If  men 
are  totally  fearless,  they  represent  a  rare  exception.  If 
men  are  totally  faint-hearted,  there  are  few  such  in 
famous  armies.  In  general,  every  army  has  a  certain  stock 
of  bravery,  which  under  favourable  circumstances  and 
conditions  holds  out  for  a  long  time — then  victory  is  gained ; 
if  the  conditions  are  unfavourable,  then  these  are  quickly 
dissolved,  and  destruction  and  ruin  are  inevitable.  The 
ancient  battle,  which  was  always  fought  on  a  limited  area 
and  in  an  open  place  (every  combatant  having  the  power  of 
viewing  the  entire  army),  is  full  of  interest,  owing  to  the 
possibility  of  studying  the  growth  and  reduction  of  col- 
lective firmness,  which  at  all  times  was  and  wiU  be  the 
decisive  factor  of  success  in  war. 

Ancient  battles  give  a  true  comprehension  of  the  in- 
fluence of  hand  and  missile  weapons  on  the  victory  or 
defeat.  Better  arming  was  important  only  by  its  in- 
tellectual action.  The  lot  of  multitudinous  armies  was 
decided  by  the  battle  with  small  numbers,  and  even  not  by 
the  battle,  but  by  the  impression  of  the  battle  on  the  mass. 
Consequently,  from  a  purely  material  point  of  view,  it  was 
indifferent  what  the  troops  were  armed  with,  as  long  as  the 
weapons  inspired  confidence  to  the  men  and  fear  to  the 
antagonists.  Slings  and  bows  were  useful,  not  because  they 
displaced  many  men  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  but 
because  by  threatening  the  advancing  army  with  a  storm 
of  arrows  and  stones  they  cooled  the  first  ardour  of  bravery 
and  diminished  the  rush  of  the  first  impulse.  Sword,  spear, 
and  shield  were  necessary,  not  to  kill  in  the  general  hand- 
to-hand  fight  (which  never  took  place),  but  to  press  the 
enemy  with  a  brave  spirit  in  closed  cohorts,  and  either  by 
impetuous  front  attack  or  sudden  surrounding,  to  convert 
the  general  bravery  of  the  antagonistic  army  into  a  panic. 
According  to  Polybius,  the  Gauls,  before  a  decisive  battle, 
in  indication  of  contempt  of  blows,  undressed,  and  nakedy 
with  large  swords  in  their  hands,  rushed  forward  with  a 
glorious  impetuosity  which  the  Romans  possibly    never 
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ftUalned^  The  sspect  of  naked  brayes  with  long  liaLr 
inqpind  tenor  to  the  kgious.  But  the  discipUne  and 
tactics  of  the  Bornans  generally  proved  etrongeri  beoansa 
tba  Mdoar  of  the  barbariam  soon  passed*  The  continuons 
replneliig  of  tired  cohorts  by  fresh  ones,  the  attack  of  line 
aftv  line  from  the  front  and  the  flanks^  made  the  barbarians 
detpatr,  and  they  fled.  When  led  by  Hannibal  they 
eonqmered  the  Bomans*  Inspired  with  blind  confidence  in 
Am  expert  and  cool  leader,  they  stood  longer,  and  the 
heftvily  armed  legions  were  compelled  either  to  flee  or 
iliiraiider. 

Obirttby  also  had  but  a  small  moral  influence  on  victory. 
Wlieii  cavalry  attacked  infantry,  all  depended  on  the 
pnaetice  of  mind  and  discipline  of  the  latter.  At  all  times 
man  waa  afraid  of  being  crushed  by  horses.  If  a  rank  of 
mfantryy  seeing  the  advancing  mass  of  equestrians^  re* 
treated,  and  strove  to  shelter  itself ^  the  retreat  became 
flight,  and  the  infantry  was  destroyed,  because  the  fugi- 
Utm  were  overtaken,  cut  down,  speared  and  trampled. 

If  the  cavalry  attack  was  withstood  with  a  brave  spirit 
and  lowered  spear,  then  the  cavalry  turned^  without  having 
fMehdd  tho  ranks  of  the  foe;  or,  seeing  the  terrible 
hfidgv  of  shields,  spears^  and  swords,  the  equestrians 
gradttaUj  doci«ased  the  speed  before  the  collision,  and, 
after  a  feeble  and  not  dangerous  shock^  turned  tail* 
Under  different  conditions  the  reality  of  success  depended 
ooly  on  the  pneeerving  of  coolness  and  bravery.  With  a 
firm  mfantrjf  cavalry  could  do  nothing,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  ancient  cavalry  had  nought  to  dread  but  sword 
and  spear,  and  could  hardly  be  struck  at  a  distance.  At 
Phanalia  the  infantry  cohorts  attacked  Pompey's  cavalry, 
wUoli  oo^  not  withstand  the  attack^  and  was  dispersed. 
On  the  contrary,  at  Cannae,  the  appearance  of  the  Car- 
thaginian cavalry  at  the  rear  of  the  Boman  army  decided 
its  defeat  The  cavalry  attack  was  not  dangerous  for  the 
uvular  discipline  of  infantry.  The  danger  was  greatly 
when  the  infantry  ranks  were  shaken^  or  their 
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brave  spirit  was  doubtful,  or  when  the  impression  of  a 
cavalry  attack  was  increased  by  an  attack  on  the  flank  or 
rear.  The  danger  became  total  ruin  when  infantry  fled 
after  defeat.  Then  the  sword  and  spear  were  at  work,  and 
many  thousands  were  massacred.  The  secret  of  success  lay 
in  retaining  the  bravery. 

Oassar  relates  that  his  cavalry  could  not  fight  with  the 
Britons  without  danger,  because  the  latter  pretended  flight 
to  draw  away  the  cavalry  from  the  infantry,  and  jumping 
from  their  battle  chariots,  fought  with  it  on  foot. 

When  cavalry  fought  with  cavalry  there  was  also  no 
great  struggle ;  collisions  rarely  took  place.  The  Roman 
cavalry  galloped  against  the  opposing  cavalry,  then,  at 
the  distance  of  an  arrow's  flight — if  the  enemy's  horsemen 
did  not  flee  in  view  of  the  impetuous  rush  of  the  cavalry 
attack — the  speed  decreased,  several  darts  were  shot,  and 
the  Roman  equestrians  returned  to  their  former  position  to 
renew  the  attack.  The  cavalry  of  the  other  side  played 
the  same  game,  which  was  renewed  until  the  cavalry  of 
one  side  succeeded  in  convincing  the  other  that  it  had 
overcome  it  by  its  impetuosity,  then  the  weaker  side  began 
to  retreat,  and  the  victors  hunted  it. 

The  hurricane  of  charging  cavalry  is  a  feature  of  poetry, 
not  of  actual  fact. 

One  military  expert  says,  that  should  collision  at  full  speed 
take  place,  men  and  horses  would  be  killed,  but  this  is  not 
desired  by  either  side.  Horsemen,  obeying  an  instinct  that 
is  possessed  both  by  men  and  horses,  decrease  the  speed  and 
stop,  if  the  enemy  should  not  stop,  and  turn  back  if  the 
enemy  continues  to  advance  impetuously. 

If  charges  occurred  there  was  scarcely  ever  any  heavy 
shock,  as  the  cavalry  stopped  face  to  face.  Several  spear 
and  sword  blows  were  delivered,  and  very  soon  one  or  the 
other  side  turned  back. 

Thus  such  a  terrible  weapon  as  a  well-trained  horse  in 
battle  had  only  a  moral  consequence.  The  picture  of  an- 
cient battles  will  be  plain  to  us  if  we  acknowledge  that  the 
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ra^iijr  of  nmsoem  in  the  eoUbiona  of  armies  cannot  consist 
of  the  material  action  of  numbera,  weapons^  tactics,  and 
diflctpUne^  bat  is  only  defined  by  moral  competition.  The 
enemy  can  be  destroyed  only  after  the  victory,  not  before  it: 
daring  the  battle  it  is  necessary  to  disconrage  him,  Thns 
n  the  victory  won. 

Wlm  ws  bocome  possessed  by  these  simple  opinions,  then 
we  shall  nnd^stand  many  phenomena  at  first  sight  hard 
to  be  understood.  It  will  become  plain  why  the  30^000 
ipeermen  of  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  an  army,  the 
sliBQgtIi  of  which  was  ten  times  greater.  The  Asiatic 
soTeretgn  relied  on  the  number  of  his  hordes ;  but  when 
the  time  of  battle  arrived^  the  army,  composed  of  several 
hnndred  thousand  horsemen  and  foot-soldiers,  saw  a 
phalanx,  which  gradually  pressed  on  with  its  forest  of 
qieuii  tnking  uo  notice  either  of  arrows  or  darts^  and  not 
fe«ittg  the  nttaek  of  horsemen.  The  moral  impression 
censed  by  this  steady  rush  was  sufficient  to  put  to  flight 
ihei  vest  mass  of  men.  The  defeat  was  dependent  not  on 
the  peel  force  of  these  ranks  and  spears,  unimportant  in 
oomperieon  with  the  greater  number  of  excellent  armed 
foot  end  horse  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 
Of  how  little  consequence  in  Alexander's  battles  hand-to- 
head  fighting  was^  is  seen  from  the  fact,  that  during  all 
hie  greet  campaigns  he  lost  not  more  than  7Q0  men  killed 
by  spears. 

Thus  Luiellectual  superiority  gave  success  in  the  wars  of 
the  eneient  times.  Excellent  armaments^  both  for  attack  and 
defeaoe,  also  the  pomession  of  a  war-hor^e^  iu  reality  Lad 
one  meening :  to  discourage,  and  not  destroy,  the  antago- 
Aiet^i  army,  end  support  the  bravery  of  one's  own*  The 
of  all  weapons  of  defeat  was  displayed  only  after 
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OHAPTEE  II 

The  Decline  of  the  Military  Art  in  the  Middle  Ages — 
Its  Renovation  and  Wars  of  the  New  Times 

WHEN  the  organization  of  the  Middle  Ages  rose  from 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  world,  then,  with  the 
decline  of  science,  and  the  lowering  of  the  level  of  culture, 
war  also  declined. 

With  the  establishment  of  feudal  customs  the  reasons 
which  had  caused  men  to  arm  themselves  for  the  death- 
struggle  decreased.  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  and 
Julius  OsBsar  all  fought  for  the  possession  of  the  universe. 
The  hordes  of  barbarians  who  crushed  Bome  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  universal  power,  and  captured  those 
countries  in  which  the  coming  generations  were  to 
found  in  the  later  ages  a  series  of  civilized  states.  What 
we  see  in  the  period  when  feudal  castles  appeared  and 
feudal  customs  were  established  is  quite  different.  War 
became  continuous,  but  was  carried  on  between  small 
despots,  lodged  in  strong  castles,  which  covered  the  entire 
region  between  the  ocean  and  the  Vistula.  In  Eastern 
Europe,  civil  wars  were  carried  on.  The  aim  of  battles 
in  the  Middle  Ages  consisted  iii  capturing  the  neigh- 
bour's appanage  or  lien.  Battles  were  fought,  based  on 
individual  or  family  interests  of  the  minor  princes.  The 
capture  of  a  small  scalloped  tower  was  considered  difficult 
and  glorious,  as  such  buildings  were  erected  in  places  only 
accessible  with  difficulty,  and  were  defended  by  several 
hundreds  of  men  in  armour.  The  ancient  armies  would  have 
passed  such  places  without  noticing  them.  Towns  also 
resembled   large  villages  surrounded    by   walls;    Bome, 
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OfeHlMig6ii&,  Palmjra,  Athena  and  Alexamdria  lay  in  nuns, 
Btttoid  of  places  of  worsMp^  porticoes,  theTmse  and  colon^ 
liaiiat,  there  appear^  grou[^  of  low  buildings,  which 
lay  clO06  to  the  lands  of  the  seigneur.  The  appellation  of 
town  was  obtained  by  the  erection  of  an  enclosare,  which 
gnAraateed  safety  both  from  exterior  enemies  and  stern 
owrloida.  The  capture  of  castles  and  towns  with  the  con- 
iamporai^  appliances  was  a  difficult  undertaking.  Oon- 
tinnona  wars  were  carried  on  between  the  feudal  forcea. 
Tha  predominance  of  defensive  arms  (armour  and  mail 
flldrtt),  which  not  only  covered  the  knightj  but  also  pro- 
tected the  horses,  characterisses  the  battles  fought  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Looking  at  the  steel  arms,  which  were 
proof  to  arrows,  spears  and  swords^  it  is  possible  to  think 
that  the  contemporary  wars  were  not  bloodshedding. 
In  reftlity,  neither  the  ancient  nor  the  recent  ages  presented 
vncli  destmetiye  straggles.  Instead  of  vast  armies  meeting 
lor  great  battles,  we  see  skirmishea  of  i^aU  detachment^4_ 
but  tlkfise  took  place  every  day> 

It  is  easier  for  a  hundred  combatants  to  lose  a  third  pari 
of  their  number  in  the  struggle,  than  for  an  army  of  ten 
thoiiwind  to  lose  the  tenth  part.  If  minor  battles  were 
itpMlad  day  after  day,  they  carried  away  many  more 
luEmin  Uvea  than  great  battles,  which  were  of  necessity 
vtry  mtich  rarer.  The  smaller  the  number  of  com^ 
bsUntSi  the  less  the  result  of  the  collision  is  influenced  by 
lactics,  and  the  more  important  it  is  to  have  material 
mpeiiorily  of  arms  on  one  side*  With  equal  numbers  of 
equal  bnTarji  in  two  small  combating  bands,  stronger 
swonlai  longer  ipeara,  tougher  shields,  and  greater  range  of 
mJMflea  would  iniure  victory.  Then  weapons  acted,  not  by 
diiooaTEging,  but  by  destroying ;  and  to  attain  §ucceaS|  to 
pal  the  enemies  to  flight,  it  wasnecesf^ary  to  kill  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  them,  and  lose  a  small  part  of  the 
TioioriaiLS  force,  Sinoe  such  battles  were  of  frequent  occur* 
maoe,  the  lost  of  men,  the  numbers  destroyed,  must  have 
been  inoredtbly  large.    The  chances  of  long  life  were  very 
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ieWj  even  for  the  most  lucky  warriors.  Death  on  the  battle- 
field was  considered  as  the  only  destiny  of  man,  and  every 
other  termination  of  worldly  existence  was  considered  a 
disgrace. 

In  the  eleventh  century  Siward,  the  great  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, being  ill  with  inflammation  of  the  stomach| 
and  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  exclaimed,  ''What  a 
disgrace  for  me  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  die  in  so  many 
wars,  and  now  am  dying  the  death  of  kine !  Dress  me  at 
least  in  armour,  gird  on  my  sword,  put  on  my  helmet,  give 
me  my  shield  into  my  right  hand,  so  that  such  a  great 
warrior  as  I  should  die  a  warrior."  His  order  was  obeyed, 
and  thus  he  died,  fully  armed,  and  in  a  warlike  mood. 

Daily  danger  became  a  habit  to  such  a  degree  that  only 
participators  in  a  battle  could  look  for  respect.  The 
daughter  of  the  Danish  earl,  seeing  the  knight  Hegilla, 
who  wished  to  be  seated  near  her,  pushed  him  away  with 
contempt,  upbraiding  him  with  "rarely  giving  wolves 
warm  prey,  and  not  having  during  the  autumn  heard  the 
cawing  of  crows  over  heaps  of  dead  bodies."  But  Hegilla 
stayed  her  reproaches,  and  quieted  her  with  the  following 
song :  "  I  walked  with  bloody  sword,  and  crows  accompanied 
me.  We  fought  madly ;  fire  leaped  high  above  the  dwellings 
of  men,  and  we  were  drowning  in  the  blood  of  those  who 
guarded  the  gates  of  the  town."^ 

The  minor  destructive  wars  continued  during  all  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  not  even 
entered  in  the  annals  and  family  chronicles.  The  destruc- 
tiveness  of  weapons,  the  extreme  deadliness  of  these  con- 
flicts of  warriors  covered  with  mail,  is  seen  from  the 
genealogies  of  the  noble  families  up  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. An  uninterrupted  continuation  of  the  masculine  line 
was  a  great  rarity.  The  masculine  generation  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  continuous  battles,  and  feudal  appanages 
were  transferred  by  marriage  to  other  families.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  look  at  genealogical  records  to  be  convinced 

^  The  iSang  about  HegilUh 
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tliAt  the  &ti0ieniiie88  of  the  greater  number  of  these  families 
ti  bMed  on  mheritance  through  the  feminine  line*  The 
deitmcliye  minor  feudal  wars  devastated  Europe  terribly. 
ICan^eitroying,  continuous  civil  wars  were  reduced  only 
with  the  itren^hening  of  central  power  and  the  establish- 
ment of  large  urban  settlements.  Several  centuries^  which 
pmed  in  continuous  massacres,  better  than  anything  else 
ikow  tlie  vanity  of  hopes  that  the  extreme  increase  of  danger 
m  battle  is  likely  to  create  a  general  repugnance  to  war. 

The  danger  of  feudal  wars  was  increased  by  the  intre^ 
pidiiy  of  the  knights.  The  possessors  of  gold  spurs  con- 
itdeted  cowardice  such  au  extreme  vice  that  even  the 
bmthearted  remained  face  to  face  with  the  enemy ;  the 
fomr  of  disgrace  overcame  the  terror  of  inevitable  destruc- 
The  faithfol  vassals  made  efforts  to  imitate  the 
ttW9.  The  proud  oonscionsness  of  personal  merit, 
fiOttrished  by  family  traditions,  should  be  acknowledged 
to  be  a  bright  mark  in  these  dark  ages.  Every  knight 
not  infrequently  had  opportunities  of  proving  his  heroism. 
In  the  ancient^times  this  was  the  lot  of  few.  The  self- 
denial  demanded  from  officers  in  onr  days,  their  readiness 
to  always  be  first  in  the  most  dangerous  places,  is  the 
inhsfilanee  of  knighthood.  From  the  descriptions  of 
taoiant  battles  it  is  manifest  that  the  steadfastness  of  com- 
balanU  inereaaea  the  number  lost,  more  than  does  the  quaUty 
of  wcapema.  Further,  we  shall  see  that  in  the  later  times 
nothing  was  changed  in  reality,  and  that  the  old  state  of 
affiun  was  repeated. 

When  feudal  bands,  leaving  for  a  time  minor  civil  diih 
Mwioii  and  attacks,  had  to  gather  together  into  great 
anniet  and  lake  part  in  great  battles,  then  the  result  of 
the  batika  was  uncondttionally  decided  by  the  same 
•operior  quality  of  the  spirit  of  troops,  which,  aa  we  have 
aatO|  gi^Te  aneoess  to  the  legions  and  the  phalanxes  of  the 
^fiifi*fif*  At  the  battle  of  Hastings  the  Saxons  met  the 
Vonnanji  behind  palisadea.     Approaching  to  the  distance 
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of  an  arrow's  flight,  the  troops  of  William  the  Conqueror 
commenced  pelting  the  Saxon  ranks  with  arrows.  One  of 
the  arrows  wounded  King  Harold,  and  spread  confusion 
amongst  the  Saxons.  Then  William  ordered  his  infantry 
to  retreat,  enticing  the  antagonists  from  beyond  the  strong- 
hold. When  the  Saxons,  with  axes  in  hand,  following  the 
Normans,  came  out  upon  the  plain,  William  attacked  them 
with  all  his  armoured  horsemen.  Seeing  the  rushing 
cavalry,  the  Saxons  were  panic-stricken  and  fled;  then 
began  a  carnage,  in  no  respect  different  from  the  massacres 
which  followed  the  battles  at  Cannss  and  Pharsalia.  On 
this  fateful  day  it  was  of  little  importance  whether  the 
Saxon  axes  cut  through  the  enemy's  armour,  and  whether 
the  Norman  spears  were  long  enough.  Few  men  fell  on 
either  side  before  the  victory.  After  the  victory  the  van- 
quished were  destroyed,  or  else  they  surrendered  in  masses. 
The  success  of  the  day  was  gained  by  the  army  in  which 
there  existed  superiority  of  discipline  and  certainty  of 
victory.  A  casual  accident,  such  as  the  wounding  of  the 
leader,  could  happen  with  any  weapons. 

The  Hungarian  hordes,  whose  attack  the  predecessors  of 
Henry  I.,  the  Birdcatcher,  could  not  resist,  were  defeated  in 
933  by  this  sovereign  at  Biade.  The  victory  of  Henry  is 
explained  by  the  invincible  attack  of  heavily  armed  eques- 
trians covered  with  mail,  who  rushed  with  closed  ranks 
against  the  Hungarians. 

The  great  battles  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  the  character 
of  ancient  battles.  Weapons  were  improved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  arbalest  instead  of  the  former  bow.  The 
mail  and  armour  were  better  made,  and  resisted  darts  and 
arrows.  Swords  and  spears  were  more  trustworthy.  Axes 
made  their  appearance,  smashing  the  strongest  armour. 
Halberts  unite  the  spear  and  axe. 

The  Eastern  conquerors  attacked  the  Christians  with 
curved  scimitars.  All  these  changes  have  no  great  im- 
portance. The  material  influence  of  weapons  is  very  slight. 
The  tugs  of  war  about  which  poets  write  did^  iSSTbccur  in 
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rMlitj.  Only  the  front  ranks  took  pari  in  the  hand-to* 
hAiid  fights*  Th@  yietory  was  gained  by  that  armed  mass 
which,  thanks  to  mtrepidity,  discipline,  and  trust  in  the 
feaderi  had  more  collective  confidence  of  snccess. 

Herbemfcem  gives  the  opinion  of  an  eye-witness  of  the 
Bmaiftn  armies  of  the  time  of  the  Moscovite  sovereignty. 
The  Mosoovites  were  brave ;  they  did  not  avoid  meeting  the 
enemy  in  battle.  At  the  commencement  of  each  fight 
they  attacked  the  enemy  vigorously!  but  the  battle  did  not 
csoniinoe  long;  Colliding  with  the  ranks  of  the  antago^ 
ubtfl,  they  seemed  to  say,  *'  Run,  or  we  will  run.'* 

This  observation,  made  in  the  sixteenth  century,  regard- 
iiig  yrmoal  qualities,  is  very  important.  From  what  we 
lUkW  Mid  of  the  victorie-s  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  over 
thd  boidia  of  powerful  barbarians,  it  is  possible  to  conclude 
dfloiiively  that  the  same  eye-witness,  had  he  been  destined 
to  000,  tixteea  centuries  earlier,  the  battles  of  the  Cimbri, 
ToutoQi  and  Gaula  with  the  Boman  legions,  or  even  still 
Mriiar  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  would  have  discovered 
the  same  lack  of  enduring  intrepidity  which  converts  an 
annad  cixmLintaa  very  senaitive  organ,inclined  to  change 
from  spiritad  behaviour  to  panic. 

Awnmg  oombatanta  men  exist  who  know  no  sense  of 
fear,  cr  wha  ra|q^rei9  this  sense  from  a  consciousness  of 
duty;  but  these  are  rare  exceptions.  If  an  army  could 
fiOMist  e»liisiveiy  of  such  brave  men|  a  battle  with  any 
weapCMi,  wooden  club  or  magamne-rifie,  would  be  so  devas* 
laltAg  that  few  victori  would  be  left;  the  influence  of 
ntpericrity  of  weapons  and  the  art  of  fencing  woiUd  be 
btal,  and  with  equal  weapons,  instead  of  victory  a  nearly 
total  mutual  destruction  would  be  arrived  at.  In  reality 
tim  maaa  cannot  consist  of  heroes,  and  for  this  reason 
Tiolory  or  defeat  is  gained  for  one  of  the  combaiiDg  armies 
baim  one  of  them  has  time  to  cross  swords  with  the 
oppoottit,  or  before  a  great  loss  i$  incurred  from  any  kind 
flf  waapuui 

BtfoM  tbe  era  of  the  invention  of  firearms  the  nature  of 
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large  battles  changed  Tery  little.  When  tbe  en  of  re- 
generation commenced,  then,  in  aocofdanoe  with  other  arts 
and  sciences,  the  science  of  war  was  dereloped  along  with 
military  arts. 

With  the  appearance  of  permanent  armies  the  Roman 
tactics  reTived.  I>i9cipline  appeared,  MTiiiTmy  to  those  insti- 
tntions  which  were  accepted  in  the  ancient  legions.  Bar- 
barons  and  f endal  cnstoms  disappeared  gradoally.  Tinda^^i^ 
of  divisions  into  fendal  bands,  instead  of  natumal  armies, 
we  find  regiments  and  battalions,  trained  by  stem  discijdi- 
narians,  as  were  the  Roman  cohorts  in  days  of  old 

Under  the  inflnence  of  the  improved  firearms,  methods  of 
war,  till  then  nnknown,  made  their  appearance  only  in  the 
seventeenth  centnry,  charactmzing  the  wars  of  the  new 
times.  Formerly,  when  a  certain  nnmber  of  foot  soldiers 
were  armed  with  the  long,  heavy  and  primitive  arqnebnss, 
the  weakness  of  their  fire  obliged  Montaigne  to  say  (certainly 
by  report  of  the  contemporary  military  men) :  "  Firearms,  of 
so  little  activity,  hnrt  nothing  bnt  the  ears ;  it  is  necessary 
to  snspend  the  nse  of  them." 

The  arbalest  was  the  prototype  of  the  contemporary 
gnns.  It  was  a  cross-bow,  to  which  a  tnbe  for  directing  the 
arrow  was  joined :  a  terribly  dangerons  weapon,  which  at  a 
distance  of  two  hnndred  paces  conld  be  aimed  with  pre- 
cision, and  broke  bones,  even  thongh  its  missile  did  not 
pierce  the  armour.  Only  very  heavy  armour  could  resist 
the  arbalest.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  tradition 
attributed  its  discovery  to  William  Tell.  With  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  the  tube  was  retained,  to  direct  the 
projectile,  but  instead  of  an  arrow  a  piece  of  metal  was 
sul^tituted,  or  a  lead  bullet,  and  the  elasticity  of  powder 
gases  replaced  the  elasticity  of  the  bow-string.  In  the 
primitive  type,  without  a  butt-end  and  with  a  fuse,  fire- 
arms did  not  possess  good  aiming  qualities. 

Powder,  which  proved  a  terrible  element  at  the  sieges 
of  towns  and  castles,  long  after  its  introduction  did  not 
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^  inflaetLce  the  character  of  great  battles  in  the  open  field.   At 
time  of  Francid  L  only  the  fifth  part  of  the  infantry 
armed  with  firearms.     The  spear  stOl  predomiiLated. 
Daring  the  seventeenth  contxiry  a  series  of  improTements 
mtroduced.     To  prevent  the  kicking  of  the  gun  the 
tot  ihA  barrel  wat  supplied  with  a  hook,  which  during  the 
tMted  on  eome  immovable  object ;  such  a  weapon 
ind  tho  nanua  of  arquebwte  d  croc.    To  ensure  the  aim^ 
ahooter  was  supplied  with  a  fork,  on  which  the  barrel 
be  rested.     A    stock  was    introduced,    the    barrel 
,  and  the  calibre  of  the  bullets  increased.   Finally 
(Alie  (use  was  replaced  by  the  lock.     The  art|nebuss  became 
musket.    Oustav  Adolphus  introduced  the  use  of  cart^ 
Iges. 

In  1643,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  number  of 
was  equal  to  the  number  of  men  armed  with  guns. 
IflBB  the  ratio  was  one  spear  to  four  muskets.    Finally 
spear  was  superseded,  and   the  barrel  of  the  musket 
provided  with  a  bayonet. 
When  all  sokUers  (eacoepting  cavalry)  became  shooterSj 
I  there  appeared  a  radical  change  iu  the  method  of  battle, 
We  saw  that  in  the  ancient  times,  when  the  Macedonian 
^phalanx  crushed  the  Asiatic  hordes,   very  few  men ^  com* 
)  pamtiTely  speaking,  took  part  In  the  battles.    During  the 
of  legions,  only  those  fought  who  were  placed 
ia  the  front  or  second  ranks.     The  destiny  of  the  others  was 
to  bkii  from  blows  of  the  victorious  enemy,  or  in  the 
\  of  the  fugitives.     No  special  changes  in  this  fatal 
[fslftlioii  ooeurradi  or  conld  have  occurred,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  all  thoee  wars  the  chief  weapons  were  the  sword  and 
Uie  spear. 
When  every  soldier  received  a  gun,  then  all  withont  eE- 
i  ooold  take  part  in  the  battle,  that  is  to  say,  all  who 
I  in  Ibe  battle-line.    Such  a  formation  of  troops  became 
as  would  allow  every  gun  to  be  used*     The 
faattle  order  gradually  gave  way  to  long  thin  lines* 
;  chains  were  introduced ;  in  other  words,  the  soldiers 
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were  spread  out  in  one  line,  with  a  view  to  getting  a  better 
aim  at  the  antagonist,  and  so  as  to  escape  great  loss.  Such 
battle-lines  proved  very  elastic.  For  with  the  improvement 
of  technical  appliances  the  necessity  of  open  space  became 
gradually  less  than  that  required  for  ancient  battles. 
Battle  was  accepted  in  any  place — in  a  valley,  on  a  plain, 
on  hills,  and  in  forests. 

The  first  consequence  of  the  change  accomplished  was  the 
increase  of  the  duration  of  battles.  The  leading  of  all  the 
soldiers  of  a  great  army  simultaneously  into  the  line  of 
battle  was  difficult  and  unprofitable.  Beyond  the  thin 
lines  that  were  already  engaged  in  battle,  reserves  were 
placed,  which  were  gradually  advanced.  Generally  the 
battle  was  not  decided  before  one  or  other  side  had 
moved  all  its  reserves  into  action.  The  duration  of  the 
battles  was  the  consequence  of  the  great  areas  utilised  in 
modem  military  struggles.  When  fighting  in  an  open 
place,  every  one  might  see  all  the  combatants,  and  the 
general  impulse  of  fear  or  bravery  spread  rapidly  over 
all  the  army.  When  the  line  of  battle,  very  long,  en- 
compassed heights,  forests,  ravines  and  villages,  then  every 
great  battle  seemed  to  be  divided  into  a  series  of  in- 
dependent combats.  Local  obstacles,  the  undulations  of  the 
soil,  hid  one  detachment  from  another;  two  regiments 
fighting  not  far  from  each  other  could  simultaneously  dis- 
play coolness  and  wavering. 

Success,  as  formerly,  remained  on  the  side  of  those  troops 
who  had  least  fear  of  the  enemy,  were  better  disciplined, 
and  possessed  self-denying  leaders  and  a  talented  com- 
mander. Steady  attacks  or  impetuous  rushes  were  sorer 
of  success  than  defence.  Bullets  and  bayonets,  which  re- 
placed arrows  and  swords,  did  not  shake  the  decisive  in- 
fluence of  the  intellectual  element,  but  the  mechanism  of 
the  collision  of  two  armed  masses  was  materially  changed. 
Hand-to-hand  fighting  between  the  first  ranks,  of  short 
duration,  but  of  great  impression,  now  disappeared. 
Attacks  were  commenced  from  a  greater  distance,  and 
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or  hiliire  was  determmed  without  a  direct  attack 
OD  tho  eaamy's  linea.  Such  an  attack  is  now  opposed  by 
the  AitUleiy  firing  a  mass  of  projectiles  at  the  antagonist 
in  the  expectation  of  making  him  turn  back.  Should  the 
mommj^  notwithstanding  his  losses  and  the  running  fire^ 
ftpfmMch  nearer  and  try  to  attack  with  bayonets^  then 
the  defenders  generally  retire  from  their  position  in  good 
oideri  or  else  in  ioll  flight  ^^  Firearms/'  says  GoUz/  "  cause 
Uke  enemy  losses,  and  the  bayonet  oharge  increases  the 
smpraaaion  of  the  terror  of  the  losses.  Both  these  forms 
of  fighting  develope  togeiheri  because  the  work  consists  not 
10  much  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  troops,  as  in 
dwonnging  them.  Victory  is  gained  as  soon  as  one  side 
woeeedi  in  impressing  the  other  with  the  idea  that  its 
CMUe  ij  lost.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  terroi^  belong* 
ing  to  a  rain  of  lead^  the  enemy  will  never  be  thus 
impreosed  if  he  remains  long  at  the  same  safe  distance; 
the  forward  movements  prove  that  the  opponent  does  not 
kl  Ibe  fire  prevent  him  from  his  intention  of  reaching 
ikm  fo#.  Direct  danger  is  now  incurred.  If  the  final 
tmh  be  eamineiioed,  and  have  no  halting  moments^  the 
enemy  in  moet  caaea  considers  himself  vanquished,  and  re- 
IroitiL  This  mah  h  called  a  bayonet  attack,  although  the 
\mjoo»i  is  not  used  mnch.^  All  its  invincible  power 
Jim  in  ilie  conviction  impressed  upon  the  opponent,  that 
tlie  deiechment  posseaaing  energy  enough  to  advance 
under  n  deadly  fire,  will  all  the  more  have  energy,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  destroy  him  with  cold  steel,  if  he 
deee  not  give  way.  Then  the  fear  of  death  catises  flight/' 
From  this  deeoription  of  contemporary  attack  it  is  manifest 
thai  after  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  Jirearms, 
bnlUea  are  oommenoed  and  ended  at  a  distance,  without 
Uie  actual  ooUtsion  of  the  combatants.     With  the  exce})- 

*  Hi  IkdimiB  in  ArmM^  p.  ^h 

'  In  fii^Uiif  for  pcumesoioii  of  loealiUc%  in  villages  and  foresli, 
wWie  like  oembataiits  laett  middviilyi  tho  bayonet  b  aome times 
Mid,  aMe  Oelu. 
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tion  of  special  cases  and  conditions,  as,  for  example,  night 
battles,  small  ambushes,  skirmishes  between  small  detach- 
ments,  the  bayonet  is  not  often  used.  If  the  opponent,  under 
a  shower  of  bullets,  advances  near,  the  only  possibility  of 
resisting  the  attack  consists  in  a  counter-attack,  before 
which  the  enemy  retreats,  not  awaiting  the  actual  collision. 
Should  the  attacked  party  decide  not  to  rush  to  meet  the 
opponent,  he  will  certainly  retreat.  To  remain  in  positiouy 
aud  enter  into. hand-to-hand  combai..-witkj|Jm^efiemj!lJ^ 
and  always  was,  too  much  for  human  power.  Fortifications 
do  not  alter  the  case.  A  rank  which  has  not  succeeded 
in  repelling  an  attack  by  fire,  is  not  capable  of  meeting 
with  steel  an  enemy  who  rushes  into  the  fortress.  In 
the  manual  of  tactics,  fresh  troops  are  demanded  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  supposed  that  the  ranks  which  were 
defending  the  entrenchments  are  not  capable  of  defence, 
•  once  the  opponent,  overcoming  their  fire,  has  passed  the 
rampart. 

It  is  only  possible  to  cut  and  stab  a  defeated  enemy 
if  he  can  be  overtaken.  As  in  ancient  times  and  the 
Middle  Ages,  cavalry  is  terrible  by  the  capacity  of  over- 
taking the  runaway  and  disheartened  opponent.  If  the 
infantry  is  not  disordered,  the  cavalry  tries  to  break 
down  the  courage  of  the  ranks  by  the  terror  of  its 
swoop.  The  attack  is  repelled  not  by  close  rows  of 
spearmen,  but  by  rapid  rifle-fire.  The  mass  of  horse- 
men rushing  to  the  attack  melts  away  before  the  buUets ; 
men  and  horses  fall.  The  success  of  the  attack  depends 
upon  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  cavalry.  In  case 
of  failure  the  retreat  commences  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  enemy.  In  the  case  of  their  having  reached  the  op- 
ponent, the  work  of  the  cavalry  is  complete ;  the  infantry, 
shaken  by  the  irresistible  attack,  against  which  bullets 
prove  of  no  avail,  is  discouraged  and  flies.  Should 
modem  infantry,  after  having  fired  a  certain  number  of 
bullets  at  the  attacking  cavalry,  still  be  capable  of  meeting 
the  approaching  horsemen,  as  the  ancient  cohorts  were 
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iraot  to  do»  than  no  caYaliy  attack  would  be  possible*  In 
nftUtyi  in  bftitles  of  our  own  times,  the  gtrnggle  between 
Imtwiaen  &nd  infantry  ends  at  the  point  at  which  it  for- 
mariy  oominanMd.  *^  It  is  necessary  that  each  soldier^  taken 
iepMBtely,  should  not  fear  cavalry,"  says  General  Drago- 
nuroTi  ^  that  is,  should  be  taught  to  bear  the  impression  of 
m  oaY&lry  hurricane  sweeping  down  on  him,  and  should 
bi  iMde  firm  in  the  coETictton  that,  while  he  remains 
bod  to  face  with  the  equestrian,  the  latter  can  do  no 
kann  U>  Mm*  The  manner  of  resisting  a  cavalry  attack 
ahoold  bo  aa  follows:  altowing  it  to  approach  within  the 
dblaiice  of  a  clear  shot  or,  stilt  better,  to  within  100  to 
150  paces,  the  closed  ranks  finst  fire  a  volley  and  advance 
iba  bayoMt/*  General  Dragomirov  adds,  ^*  the  cavalry 
feari  not  the  bullet  which  has  been  fired,  but  the  one 
til  the  barrel  of  the  rifle/' 

Sock  a  rule  h  mrely  observed.  Cavalry  is  met  by  a 
rvBiiiog  fire  or  a  series  of  volleys*  Should  these  shots 
|iro¥a  ansnocesaful,  very  rough  work  follows  for  the  infantry. 
Military  history  contains  only  one  case  in  which  a  cavalry 
attack  was  repelled  although  scarcely  a  single  shot  was  fired. 
lo  1812,  the  division  of  Neverovsky  on  August  14th,  at 
Kraaayi  repalled  several  attacks  of  Murat's  cavalry ;  the 
mn  dtseharged  very  few  bulletd^  and  quietly  awaited  the 
attack  with  lowarBd  guns.  With  similar  troops  it  is 
pevibhi  to  repal  cavalry  attacks  without  firing*  We  have 
alrsady  pointed  out  how  little  the  infantry  phalau3ceS| 
which  koaw  ao  foearms,  feared  cavalry,  not  even  having 
laoofQiia  to  arrows,  darts,  and  sUngs. 

Bme^  9ieadine4(s  and  ^uch  a  blending  of  discipline  and 
irafeor,  which  allows  the  ]iossibility  of  cavalry  attacks 
baing^  iQOOBssfully  reobted  with  loaded  rifies,  is  rarely  met 
with  in  modern  warfare,  and  the  result  of  such  charges 
ia  daciffied  at  a  great  distance.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
with  tb«  tacreaae  of  the  range  of  rifles  the  course  of  cavalry 
attacki  ts  ohaoged  only  in  ono  respect,  namc^ly,  that  in 
Iba  iaoe  of  cavalry,  infantry  will  take  to  Eight  when  the 
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horsemen  are  still  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them. 
Should  the  infantry  commence  firing  at  the  attacking 
cavalry  from  a  great  distance  (in  defiance  of  the  instructions 
of  General  Dragomirov),  the  attack  may  be  repelled.  The 
cavalry,  broken  by  loss  of  men  and  horses,  may  turn  back, 
not  having  approached  near  the  lines  of  the  enemy ;  but 
should  the  cavalry  heroically  advance,  despite  the  firing 
at  long  range,  the  infantry  lines  may  become  discouraged 
at  the  time  when  swords  and  hoofs  are  not  yet  threaten- 
ing and  are  still  at  a  distance  at  which  the  cavalry  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal  and  Caesar  would  have 
formed  for  attack. 

The  kinds  of  projectiles  used  in  modem  warfare  are  very 
numerous.  Balls,  bombs,  grenades  and  grape-shot  have 
long  since  been  invented  for  siege  and  field  guns.  Artillery, 
both  of  the  old  and  most  recent  patterns,  has  one  peculi- 
arity, known  to  every  military  man,  namely,  a  complete 
inefficiency  against  a  cavalry  attack.  Though  able  to 
bombard  fortresses  and  troops  with  remarkable  accuracy, 
when  their  distance  is  known  or  defined  by  fire,  artillery 
cannot  fire  on  a  quickly-moving  target,  as  presented  by 
galloping  cavalry.  To  defend  the  batteries  from  the 
attack  of  cavalry,  they  are  supplied  with  a  certain 
number  of  foot-soldiers,  called  the  covering  force,  to 
protect  them  from  the  attack  by  rifle-fire. 

Victory  is  gained  by  the  army  which,  under  a  hail  of 
deadly  projectiles  thrown  from  rifles  and  big  guns,  approaches 
the  enemy  and  forces  him  to  flee  by  the  same  moral  influence 
as  in  ancient  times,  but  without  a  direct  blow,  for  which 
there  is  substituted  the  terrors  of  destruction  by  fire  and 
bayonet.  Pursuit  is  now  rarely  so  destructive  for  the 
defeated  army  as  it  wjas  in  ancient  times.  It  is  true  that  the 
pursuer  has,  in  addition  to  the  weapons  of  the  cavalry, 
bullets  and  grenades,  striking  at  a  great  distance,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  evade.  But  destruction  «nd  capture 
overtake  a  defeated  army  only  when  the  skill  and  the 
abundant  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  conqueror,  and  the 
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Bil«take0  of  the  defeftted,  lead  to  the  broken  army  being 
surromuled.  In  the  opposite  case,  the  defeated  have  time 
to  tav^  tbemselvei.  Only  a  separate  battalion  may  be 
daitroytd,  which,  after  an  mnsnocessftil  attack,  may  be  com- 
ilittrtfld  by  a  cross-fire,  or  some  detachment  in  a  panic- 
•taidbeii  flight  porsned  by  a  numerous  cavalry*  A  great 
Army  eneomitering  defeat  has  time  to  retire^  because  a 
hiiUe  of  long  duration  is  terminated  only  at  nightfall.  The 
oODqneror  is  too  tired,  and  after  having  driven  back  the 
enemy  is  obliged  to  think  of  rest  and  not  of  poraiiit.  The 
fiekl  of  battle  is  so  great  that  generally  the  defeated  army 
ecmtainB  certain  unbroken  regiments,  which  retreat  at  the 
eommand  of  the  chief  leader,  who  sees  that  the  fate  of  the 
day  is  against  him  and  that  the  renewal  of  the  battle 
woold  offer  nothing  advantageouB.  If  the  retreat  is  begun 
in  broad  daylight^  and  the  victor  is*  pressing  very  hard, 
pari  of  tbe  fresh  troops  are  used  for  covering  the  retreat, 
forming  a  rear-guard.  Should  the  battle  with  the  rear* 
gnmrd  detain  the  enemy,  if  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  the 
diltalecl  army  lias  time  to  retire  in  safety,  and  the  ap^ 
JBiNielung  darkness  gives  the  rear-guard  a  chance  of 
fiiilftitJig.  Snoh  order  was  impossible  when  a  battle  on 
A  limtied  space  waa  decided  by  great  armies  in  a  short 
lims^  when  the  defeated  had  neither  time  nor  place  for 
flil^t,  and  all  were  destroyed.  The  destmctiveness  of 
purvnii  bacanus  lass  with  the  changes  that  were  con- 
iMotod  witli  the  introduction  of  firearms. 

Aad  80  modern  battle,  when  compared  with  all  battles 
of  tba  ancieni  times,  and  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  first 
cnAmj  of  the  era  of  revival,  is  found  to  differ  in  one  respect, 
that  it  takes  place  at  a  greater  or  smaller  dis* 
\mi  without  the  direct  collision  of  the  combatants. 
of  swoids,  spears,  maces,  and  bows,  the  weapons 
oldoath  are  rifles  and  cannons,  acting  by  powder — appHances 
wbkli,  Qniig  (hi  dasticity  of  the  gases  formed  by  the 
amtesiian  of  the  powder,  throw  projectiles  at  tlie  opponent ; 
pPOJQotiliS  IdUing  and  wounding  men  and  destroying 
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defences  and  fortifications.  From  the  time  of  Gostav 
Adolphos  powder  and  shot  were  carried  in  the  shape  of 
cartridges.  When  fighting  under  the  command  of 
Frederick  the  Great  each  soldier  carried  sixty  cartridges. 
The  order  of  battles  was  entirely  changed.  As  the  troops 
were  placed  in  thin  lines,  instead  of  in  the  former  dense 
masses,  every  soldier  had  the  means  of  striking  the 
enemy.  At  the  first  glance  one  might  have  supposed  that 
with  the  aid  of  the  muskets  in  use  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  battles  should  have  been  terminated  by 
the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  contending  armies. 
A  thousand  men,  each  having  fired  sixty  charges,  ought  to 
hit  ten  thousand  enemies,  if  only  one  bullet  out  of  six  hit 
the  mark.  With  opponents  of  the  same  strength,  the 
fusillade  exchanged  between  them  for  even  so  short  a  time 
as  an  hour,  ought  to  have  left  very  few  living  on  either  side, 
if  only  one  out  of  sixty  bullets  was  well  aimed.  In  reality, 
nothing  like  this  occurs. .  The  loss  from  gun-fire  is  many 
times  more  than  the  loss  from  darts,  bows,  slings,  and 
crossbows ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  thought  of 
total  destruction.  For  detachments  of  several  thousand 
soldiers  the  loss  of  a  tenth  part  is  considered  very  large, 
and  a  loss  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  enemy's  fiie  seems 
excessive.  The  larger  an  army  is,  the  fewer,  comparatively 
speaking,  fall  from  the  ranks,  even  though  the  battle  may 
last  from  dawn  of  day*to  fall  of  night.  The  ratio  of  the 
number  of  bullets  fired  to  the  number  striking  the  target 
is  something  incredible,  and  were  it  not  for  a  series  of 
experiments  conducted  in  times  of  peace,  such  a  waste  of 
bullets  in  actual  warfare  would  have  been  thought  impos- 
sible. We  cull  several  interesting  statements  of  military 
authorities  from  a  French  expert's  volume.^ 

"Huber  supposed  that  a  million  bullets  fiired  in  battle 
killed  or  wounded  not  more  than  2,000  men.  ^ 

''Hassendi  affirmed  that  only  one  of  3,000  shots  was 
successful. 

*  See  monograph  of  General  A.  Pouzyrovsky,  "  Infantry  attack." 
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**  Piobisr  n3ra  that  from  the  rasnlt  of  wars  of  lo^g  dura- 
iioD  ii  U  evident  that  from  3,000  to  10,000  bullets  were 
find  to  kiU  or  wotind  one  man. 

^'  This  seriea  of  statements  obliges  ns  to  accept  the  inevit- 
able deduction  which  can  explaiii  these  eloquent  figures; 
timJk  aeArly  alt  shots  are  fired  at  random,  or  with  very 
poor  aim.  The  shooter  retains  the  capacity  of  good  aim, 
bat  agtlaiion  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  blood  pre- 
VMlti  the  gun  from  being  kept  steady  in  the  hands  ;  even 
if  tlio  gna  mated  on  anything,  a  part  of  it  would  always 
ba  efiietod  hf  the  agitation  of  the  man.  Moreov^,  the 
toUior  hurrm  to  fire  the  shot  which  may,  as  he  hopes, 
mid  to  Ms  saloty  by  putting  an  opposing  unit  out  of 
MlieiL  If  the  fire  is  lively,  this  faint  impression,  although 
not  fanaed  in  the  soMier^s  mind,  acts  with  force,  with  all 
Ike  power  of  the  instinct  of  self-defence,  even  in  the  hearts 
of  llie  bmveet  and  firmest  soldiers,  who  then  fire  at  random. 
The  greater  part  fire  without  bringing  the   gun   to   the 


are  the  words  of  a  man  of  great  experience  in 
actual  warfare.  A  participator  in  the  Algiers  expedition, 
tba  Odmean  and  Italian  campaigns,  this  writer  was 
kiUed  cm  Aoguit  18th^  1670,  at  the  battle  of  Yiouville. 
The  ofaienrataiOiiB  eipounded  in  the  above  extract  were 
made  on  triod  regiments  of  the  French  army*  Void  of 
tbe  offimal  eloquence  of  reports  and  the  conditional  veracity 
of  ootTiipOfideneei  these  lines,  for  the  most  part  written 
down  from  the  lipa  of  persons  well  qualified  to  utter 
opiniotti  on  this  matter,  reproduce  unvarnished  facts,  It  is 
nntevtood  why  ^  many  bullets  wound  only  the  wind,  He 
exptaini  with  cl^  couclusiveneas  that  rifle-fire  is  not 
mas  of  daitraction,  but  a  method  of  making  an 
on  the  moral  state  of  the  opponent.  The  action 
of  rifles  and  artillery  projectiles  proves  still  less  destructive 
and  mcTTt  morally  impres^^ive.  Judtsputable  statistical  data 
show  thai  the  number  ktlled  and  wounded  by  artillery  fire 

times  smaller  (wars  of  1870-71)  than  by  bullets, 
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Certain  military  authors  call  artillery  "  a  weapon  of  im- 
pression." Goltz,  from  his  personal  observations,  relates 
that  shooting  detachments,  protected  by  such  defences  as 
stone  walls,  fire  with  very  good  aim,  but  that  one  grenade 
striking  their  ranks  is  sufficient  for  their  fire  to  become 
far  less  dangerous.  Considerable  numbers  of  artillery 
projectiles  are  used  in  silencing  the  opponent's  artillery. 
Cannon  predominate  in  influence  in  sieges,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  destroy  various  fortifications,  entrenchments, 
and  buildings.  In  field  fighting  it  is  different.  Artillery 
fire  can  scarcely  inflict  any  damage  upon  cavalry  when 
riding  to  the  attack.  Against  infantry,  artillery  projectiles 
serve  as  the  means  for  preparing  the  attack,  and  generally 
as  a  method  of  discouraging,  and  not  of  destruction. 

A  rifle  bullet  is  far  more  dangerous  for  the  soldier.  No 
matter  how  bad  the  firing  be  in  battle,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  human  lives  have  been  lost  during  the  last  three 
centuries  from  wounds  produced  by  small  pieces  of  lead 
projected  from  gun-barrels  by  the  force  of  the  elasticity 
of  gunpowder  gases.  The  reason  of  the  danger  of  this 
weapon  is  clear :  too  many  bullets  are  fired  at  the  opponent, 
and  the  exposure  to  this  leaden  hail  continues  too  long  for 
the  smallest  percentage  of  striking  not  to  kill  or  wound. 

Let  us  look  how  the  changes  in  the  system  of  arming  and 
the  successes  of  science  influenced  the  deadliness  of  lifle- 
fire. 

The  introduction  of  iron  ramrods  by  Frederick  the  Great 
was  a  change  which  threatened  (so  it  seemed  to  contem- 
poraries) to  increase  enormously  the  destructiveness  of 
gun-fire.  The  first  competition  between  iron  and  wooden 
ramrods  occurred  at  Molvitz.  "  The  Austrians  still  used  the 
wooden  ramrod ;  their  discharges  followed  one  another  at 
long  intervals,  the  Prussian  volleys  thundering  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  minute."  The  Austrians  lost  the  battle.  The 
rapidity  of  fire,  as  the  historians  think,  was,  if  not  the  only 
cause  of  victory,  at  least  one  of  the  causes  of  the  success 
of  the  side  able  to  ensure  it.    The  ranks  of  the  Austrian 
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mtmy  were  diseonr&ged  because  ih©  breakable  wooden  ram- 
rod prsTented  them  from  eqnaUing  the  qnick  fire  of  their 
opponetita.  The  soldier  who  attempted  to  fire  more  rapidly 
ioevitably  broke  his  ramrod^  and  remained  weaponless, 
Notwitkstendtng  the  plain  inequality  of  arms,  the  tic  tors 
ud  vamitiished  moturred  nearly  the  same  losses,  for  about 
B^OOO  Austriuis  and  over  4^000  Pmssians  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Holvits ;  ai  the  decisive  moment  of  the  battle,  the  loss 
was  960  on  one  side  and  966  on  the  other. 

It  ia  evident  that  the  more  rapid  fir©  influenced  the  aim.* 
With  a  larger  number  of  shots,  the  number  hitting  the 
mark  waa  evidently  the  same  as  with  slower  fire.  The 
traopa  possessing  guns  capable  of  being  discharged  more 
rapidly,  might  acquire  a  moral  element  of  success,  but  the 
expeolationa  of  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  by  a  rapid  fire 
w«re  not  reaUzed. 

During  the  period  of  Napoleon' s  campaigns  the  destruc- 
tiveoes  of  rifle-fire  was  increased  to  a  marked  degree.  No 
graaA  diaitg^es  oocurred  in  the  construction  of  the  gnns^ 
assapl  tlie  widsning  of  the  pan,  which  improved  the  method 
of  igmting  the  charge.  At  that  time  nearly  all  important 
guns  of  the  same  style.  No  fears  were 
oi  the  victory  being  gained  by  the  side  possessing 
weapons  for  throwing  projectiles.  No  country 
daimed  for  its  armament  that  degree  of  improvement 
which  threatened  the  opposing  army  with  destruction. 
All  the  infantry  of  all  nations  was  armed  with  smooth- 
barreUed  guns  and  round  bullets.  Meanwhile  all  the  battles 
of  llus  psriod  were  remarkable  for  great  slaughter.  The 
baltlsiat  Preosrisch^Eylau  and  Borodino  astonish  the  student 

*  Bttganlilig  iho  conqueflU  of  Frederick ,  Marahnl  Moritz  of  Saxony, 
r and allf tary  author,  say©:  "Tins  speed  with  whicli  the 
i  load  thoir  srana  i^  profitable  in  tHi^  respect,  that  it  oc<eup]«B 
|ireTimt4  his  thinkiog  of  the  euomy*    It  Im  wrong  to 
>  dull  iho  G?<e  lost  Wtttefl^  gaincxl  by  tho  PrusAianii^  were  the 
fVMiJl  of  Ibeir  tliooitJiKi  &a  it  wa«  obM^rvetl  that  in  moat  cotes  the  uum- 
bv  off  PruidaBS  ktltdi  by  tho  Bro  of  their  oppcmentfl  was  greater  than 


kllM  hf  tbe  Fms^ian  Ere/ 
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by  reason  of  the  great  number  of  men  killed  and  Vounded. 
During  a  snowstorm,  February  8th,  1807,  Napoleon's  army 
encountered  the  Russian  troops  between  the  Vistula  and 
Kdnigsberg.  The  battle  was  very  fierce,  tens  of  thousands 
fell,  but  neither  one  side  nor  the  other  gained  a  victory. 
The  terrible  losses  so  disordered  both  armies,  that  on  the 
day  following  the  battle,  the  French  and  Russians  separated 
in  opposite  directions,  and  the  military  actions  were  sus- 
pended. 

The  enormous  losses  on  both  sides  are  explained  by  the 
fiirmness  with  which  both  armies  stood  their  ground. 
Among  Benigsen's  troops  there  were  many  who  had  taken 
part  in  Souvarov's  campaigns,  who  had  beaten  the  Turks, 
the  Poles,  and  the  French.  The  bloody  hecatomb,  which 
resulted  from  the  undecisive  battle  at  Eylau,  proved  that 
the  mutual  persistence  of  the  combatants  increases  the 
destructiveness  of  the  battle  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
improvement  whatever  in  the  appliances  of  war. 

Five  years  later  a  still  more  destructive  battle  was  fought 
at  Borodino.  Napoleon  had  about  130,000  men ;  Koutouzov 
with  the  Cossacks,  but  not  counting  the  militia,  had  about 
110,000  men.  When  darkness  put  a  stop  to  the  battle,  the 
numbers  of  Russian  and  French  killed  reached  the  astonish- 
ing figure  of  80,000.  The  arms  were  the  same  as  those 
used  at  Eylau. 

The  destructiveness  witnessed  at  the  battles  of  Borodino 
and  Eylau  was  caused  by  the  unusual  persistency  and 
firmness  of  the  combatants.  Napoleon's  soldiers  saw  the 
termination  of  long  labour  in  this  battle,  and  hoped,  having 
defeated  the  enemy,  to  reach  Moscow  where,  as  they  thought, 
in  addition  to  glory,  rest  and  complete  satisfaction  awaited 
them.  Having  wintered  in  legendary  Moscow,  they,  after 
concluding  peace,  would  return  triumphantly  with  their 
beloved  leader  to  their  native  land.  Stronger  feelings 
inspired  the  army  of  Koutouzov.  The  enemy  had  advanced 
to  the  heart  of  Russia ;  every  soldier  understood  that  he 
was  defending  his  native  hearth.     Some  seventy  miles 
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sw*y  there  stood  the  sacred  places  of  Moscow,  which  had  to 
be  protected  at  any  cost. 

With  very  nearly  the  same  tactical  organisation,  the 
opponetitt  were  not  inferior  to  each  other  in  discipUnej  and 
aqnaUy  trusted  their  leader  in  the  death-stmggle*  The 
ooUiiioa  between  armies  devoted  to  and  inspired  by  great 
gmtnh  led  to  th©  fall  and  extinction  of  entire  regimentSj 
thft  veiKated  capture  of  numerous  unfinished  entrenchments, 
the  defenoe  of  positionB  with  terrible  losses,  and  repeated 
attacks  without  reinforcements.  The  slow-loading,  smooth- 
barrel  guns  which  carried  only  four  hnndred  pac^,  and  even 
tliMEi  with  no  particular  accuracy,  proved  at  Borodino  more 
deadly  than  any  projectiles,  as  each  shot  felt  the  iniluence 
of  tha  rtue  of  feelings  and  self-denial,  which  made  this 
bftttli  latnoQa;  the  bayonet  also  did  hard  work  in  this 
daqpttftte  and  unexampled  struggle. 

Forty  yeara  after  the  termination  of  Napo]eon*s  wars, 
rifles  and  ooninal  bullets  made  their  appeamnco,  the  range 
waa  trebled,  and  a  considerable  gain  in  accuracy  was  effected. 
araioar  remaining  in  cuirassier  regiments  became  a 
deootationi  as  tho  new  projectile  did  not  flatten 
last    the    thin   metal    plates,    but    easily    penetrated 


When  in  1854  the  allies  landed  in  the  Crimea^  and  after 
daleattng  Prince  Menschikov's  corps  at  the  Alma,  besieged 
Stbattopolf  in  Bti^ian  society  the  failure  encountered  was 
to  the  tuperiority  of  the  rifles  of  the  French  and 
in  comparison  with  the  smooth-barrel  guns  of 
Bttnan  army.  The  poMoeoion  of  long-range  and  ac- 
I  tiflea  certainly  gave  large  advantages  to  the  invading 
hut  in  time  it  became  clear  that  the  fall  of  Sebas- 
and  aH  tho  failures  of  tho  Crimean  cam]>aign  had 
reaeona.  The  Black  Sea  fleet  was  obligerl  to  hide  in 
port,  and  oonM  not  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Allies. 
foUowing  batik  cf  the  Alma  was  certain  to  be  a 
feilare  for  the  BnnanSi  owing  to  the  superior  number  of 
the  oiieiBiy*    The  defenoe  of  the  Crimea  was  not  entrusted 
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to  a  general  who  by  his  great  military  talent  could  make 
up  for  the  weakness  of  the  army.  When  the  famous  siege 
commenced,  the  difficulties  of  communication  for  the 
Sebastopol  garrison,  and  the  ease  of  the  same  for  the 
Allies,  were  not  slow  to  appear.  Steamers  were  con- 
tinuously and  rapidly  bringing  reinforcements,  supplies, 
and  provisions  for  the  invaders.  The  defenders  of  Sebas- 
topol were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  existing 
means  of  communication,  with  the  transport  of  their 
supplies  along  the  bad  roads.  The  incompetence  of  officials 
in  the  times  antecedent  to  the  reforms  had  delayed  the 
construction  of  railways.  In  Western  Europe  the  building 
of  railroads  was  quickly  advancing  at  the  time  when  in 
Russia,  from  Moscow  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  over 
a  distance  of  more  than  13,000  miles,  the  post-cart,  with 
three  horses,  and  the  heavy  train  of  old-fashioned  wagons, 
were  the  only  means  of  communication. 

The  predominance  of  the  enemy  on  the  Black  Sea,  and 
his  superior  means  of  communications  sufficiently  explain 
all  the  Russian  failures  in  the  Crimea,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  blaming  the  inferiority  of  the  armament.  A 
certain  number  of  rifles  arrived  at  the  front  in  time,  but 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege  the  opponents 
came  so  near  each  other  that  the  advanced  trenches  of  the 
Russians  and  the  Allies  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
only  a  few  yards.  Thus  the  advantage  of  rifles  was  less- 
ened. The  tremendous  losses  which  both  sides  incurred  are 
explained  by  the  proximity  of  the  opponents  to  each  other 
and  the  long  time  that  they  were  so  placed,  also  by  the 
equal  valour  of  both  sides.  The  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  would  not  have  been  less,  even  if  the  besieged 
and  the  besiegers  had  not  used  rifles,  bombs,  and  war- 
rockets. 

The  two  great  battles  at  Inkerman  and  the  Black  River 
are  still  less  connected  with  the  change  in  arms.  The 
relative  loss  of  the  conquerors  and  the  vanquished  was  not 
greater  than  in  the  foregoing  wars,  when  smooth-barrel 
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were  in  use.  The  want  of  success  of  the  Russians 
iBded  chiefly  on  tactical  blunders,  and  the  absence  of 
litiAtive  among  the  leaders ;  no  one  dared  or  desired  to 
do  anything  without  orders.  Though  fortunate  in  being 
Id  command  of  heroic  troops,  Russian  generals  are  too  often 
luigltid  ftiid  inooherent  as  regards  their  plans.  Russia  had 
fta  0Kpertence  somewhat  similar  to  that  forced  upon  Prussia 
is  1806  by  incompetent  advisers.  Thedefencse  of  Sebastopol 
is  jnitly  considered  a  great  redeeming  feature.  The  out- 
state  of  affairs  daring  the  epoch  of  confusion 
the  military  power  of  the  kingdom.  The  in- 
ferior armament  reproeented  only  the  lesser  fault. 

The  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  between  the  French  and 
Sardioians  om  the  one  side  and  the  Austrians  on  the  other, 
twmioAted  afte?  two  battles  lost  by  the  Austrians  at 
lia  and  Solferino. 

.  sadas  were  armed  with  mnzzle-loading  rifles.  Suc- 
oess  wm§  gamed  owing  to  the  French  army,  for  which, 
H  lor  the  Hcmgarian  and  Slavonian  regiments  of  Franz- 
thb  war  was  an  affair  of  glory  and  high  duty.  No 
«s  or  could  have  been  displayed,  and  for  this 
iwiiom  the  numbers  who  fell  in  battle  were  not  great, 
AooQidi])g  to  the  statement  of  a  trustworthy  expert^  the 
new  pftlteni  of  rifles  did  not  prove  more  destructive  than 
the  old  smooth-barrelled  weapon, 

Qoiek-firingf  breeoh-loading  needle*rifles  were  invented 
bafoire  1830,  and  were  introduced  to  the  entire  Prussian 
ermy  tn  181L  Bnt  not  a  single  European  army  thought 
it  naefiil  to  foUow  the  example  of  the  Pntssiaus,  If  wo 
do  not  oonsider  the  civil  riots  of  1848,  the  first  real  test  of 
the  new  rifles  was  made  in  1864,  during  the  allied  cam* 
paagnol  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  troops  against  Denmark. 
lUtlier  the  Barnes,  defeated  in  the  unequal  strife,  nor  the 
\  Anstrtftnsi,  thought  it  necessary  after  the  conolu- 
of  peM^o  to  tntixduca  quick-firing  rifles.  The  sucoesi 
of  the  Danish  war  is  explained  by  the  superior  numbers  of 
ihealHes, 
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Two  years  later  the  allies  became  enemies.  The  war 
of  1866  astonished  every  one  by  the  decisiveness  of  the 
victories  and  by  its  rapid  termination.  All  the  armies  put 
into  the  field  by  Austria,  South  Glermany,  Hanover  and 
Saxony  were  defeated  in  less  than  a  month's  time. 

In  contrast  with  the  war  that  dragged  on  for  seven  years 
in  the  last  century,  war  for  only  seven  weeks  produced 
greater  results.  When  the  causes  of  such  a  rapid  success 
were  sought  for,  the  opinion  spread  that  its  cause  was 
the  breech-loading  needle-gun,  which  fired  ten  shots  a 
minute.  Up  to  this  time  all  governments  that  had  had 
time  to  introduce  rifles  into  their  armies  looked  at  the 
famous  Prussian  needle-gun  with  no  interest.  But  after 
K5niggratz  all  eyes  were  opened.  It  is  said  that  even 
Dreyse  was  disappointed  with  his  own  gun,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  small  number,  which  he  con- 
sidered very  moderate,  of  Danes  and  Austrians  killed.  The 
public  opinion  was  different.  It  was  thought  that  the 
Prussians  had  conquered  because  they  had  showered  upon 
their  opponents  a  leaden  hail. 

In  military  circles  it  was  plainly  seen  that  the  Prussians 
would  have  conquered  with  other  weapons.  NeverthelesSi 
quick-firing  rifles,  treated  with  contempt  during  twenty- 
five  years,  were  now  acknowledged  to  be  an  important 
element  of  success  in  war.  All  rifle  manufactories  fell  into 
a  state  of  feverish  activity.  Dreyse  died  in  1867.  His 
fame  produced  hundreds  of  imitators.  The  Government 
of  Napoleon  III.  made  all  efforts  to  re-arm  the  troops.  The 
French  army  introduced  the  Chassepot  gun,  which  fired  as 
rapidly  as  the  needle-gun,  but  was  of  longer  range  and 
simpler  construction.  The  French  tried  their  new  arms  in 
1867,  during  the  defence  of  Rome  against  the  volunteers  of 
Garibaldi.  Gaining  a  victory  at  Mentone,  the  commander 
of  the  French  division,  (General  Fally,  reported  to  Napoleon 
III.  that  the  rifle  of  Chassepot  had  worked  wonders. 
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CHAPTER  III 
Lessons  of  the  Late  Battles 

WHEN,  in  tho  spring  of  1S70,  France  and  Germany 
were  preparing  for  the  war,  and  concentrating 
ik«ir  troops  on  tli©  Rhine,  every  one  expected  that  the 
iortiicxiiiiitig  bfttttee  would  be  destructive  to  a  terrible  de- 
g^rae.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of  two  ^^at  armies  armed 
with  qnick-^flring  gnns.  A  devastating  shower  of  bullets 
wsn  expected  to  be  maintained  by  each  side. 

In  addiiiou  io  their  ^'  miracle-warking  "  guns,  the  French 
liad  m  iemlile  machine  for  firing  grape-shot^  a  kind  of 
ftetli^dMling  instrument,  belching  a  continuous  rain  of 
AVliDle  batteries  were  composed  of  these  mUrail' 


The  W4r  b^gan,  and  three  Prussian  armies  invaded 
France.  Throwing  back  the  French  at  Spicberen^  and  de- 
«tioying  tb©  divtsion  of  Done  at  Weissenburg,  the  Germans 
mtptmi  itito  the  interior.  At  Worth,  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  of  the  Crown  Prine©  met  the  corps  of  MacMahonj  and 
engaged  it  in  battle.  On  the  French  side  alK)ut  45,CIX) 
mm  took  part  in  the  action,  and  over  100,000  men  on  the 
aido  of  Ihe  Pnisfiian^t.  At  the  time  of  receiving  intelligence 
of  MacMahon*g  total  defeat,  the  population  of  Paris  met 
with  the  fir^t  disappointment  concerning  those  death- 
dealing  weapons,  which  were  expected  to  crush  the  enemy's 
military  foil?e.  It  h  true  that  the  Chassepot  gun  proved  to 
be  better  than  tho  Prmsiau  neodlo^gun.  But  the  actual  loss 
wai  mji  greater  than  at  the  time  of  musaslc-loading  guns. 
The  mHmSimiH$^  which  had  eeemed  to  promitiing,  in  roaUty 
prxrrod  io  be  Ui«  least  dailgerotui  of  all  artillery  weafions. 
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Nearly  all  the  bullets  were  shot  to  the  winds.  Before  the 
Franco  -  Prussian  war  some  European  armies  acquired 
batteries  composed  of  this  vaunted  weapon,  and  others 
intended  doing  the  same.  After  the  war,  mitrailleuses 
were  discarded  everywhere. 

Gun  bullets  proved  to  be  the  most  destructive  projec- 
tiles. The  most  sanguinary  battles  were  those  at  Metz, 
especially  the  last,  near  Gravelotte,  after  which  the  army 
of  Bazaine  was  shut  up  in  Metz. 

The  generals  engaged  in  this  battle  certainly  could  not 
have  foreseen  all  the  consequences  of  the  victory  won  on 
that  famous  day.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  combatants 
of  each  side  must  have  been  conscious  of  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  battle.  Every  Frenchman,  to  the  last 
private,  saw  that  the  enemy's  army  occupied  the  path  of 
retreat,  that  the  loss  of  the  defended  position  would  result 
in  the  retreat  to  Metz,  where  the  misfortunes  of  blockade 
awaited  them,  along  with  privations,  hunger,  and,  finally, 
shameful  capitulation.  The  French  officers  knew  very 
well  that  with  the  surrounding  of  their  army,  between  the 
enemy  and  Paris,  there  remained  only  the  troops  of  Mac- 
Mahon,  who  had  been  defeated  at  W6rth.  Even  supposing 
that  reinforcements  arrived  in  time,  they  plainly  saw  there 
would  not  be  strength  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  ad- 
vancing to  the  capital. 

The  G-ermans  could  understand  the  importance  of  success. 
They  were  fighting  with  reversed  front,  that  is,  facing 
Germany.  In  case  of  victory  they  would  drive  the  enemy 
into  a  fortress,  from  which  he  could  not  remove  without 
capitulation.  In  case  of  failure,  they,  the  late  victors, 
might  be  cut  off  from  their  country.  The  leaders  of  the 
German  troops  strove  to  capture  the  enemy's  position  at 
any  cost. 

One  of  these.  General  Steinmetz,  was  zealous  to  the  point 
of  disobedience,  and  sent  his  troops  to  one  frontal  attack 
after  another,  although  Moltke  had  given  orders  to  await  the 
combined  action  of  the  surrounding  movement,  which  was 
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iy  began*    As  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  ^^  con* 
i  are  not  jodged,''  Steinmet^  was  dismissed  from  the 
after  the  victory. 
The  battle  of  Oravelofcte  must  have  been  fought  in  a  most 
ibbom  spirit.   The  cannonade  was  carried  on  with  quick* 
firing  guns  on  both  sides.    The  battle  lasted  at  least  eight 
r  and  over  300,000  men  and  1,000  cannons  took  part 

Wljat  W6IB  the  lotoses  of  the  French  and  Germans  on 
Angntt  I8thj  1870?    Here  are  the  exact  figures  ;— 

KlUad  and  wotmdod^Frea&h :     WO  officers  and  11)705  aoldiecsi 
IV       n  n  OermauB :  8l^     ,,         ^f    19,280       ^^ 

Tli0  abioiate  loss  was  very  great,  but  relatively  each 
iiy  lost    lasa  than    a   tenth    part.      The   needle-guns, 
epot  gnnS|  riHed  quick-firing  guns,  shells,  the  long 
dnriEig  the  firm  defence  of  strong  positions,  and 
of  frontal  attacks,  proved   in   the  end  less  dis* 
aatiOQS  tbao  wtm  the  results  of  engagements  fought  in 
dayi  whan  smooth-barrellod  guns,  round  bullets  and 
It,  locks  wero  in  vogue. 

Tbd  otlMT  b^ttlaa  of  the  campaign  of  1870,  being  less 
W8I0  accompanied   by  still  smaller  relative  losses. 
ol  the  active  participators  in  this  campaign,  who 
from  the  commencement  to  the  end  in  the  Chief 
of    Prince  Frederic    Karl,   making    use  of    his 
experience  and  deep  knowledge  of   military  his- 
fi  Ttry  ooneloBively  denied  the  general  opinion  as  to  the 
iva  value  of  infantry  fire  with   modem   weapons. 
I  mjB  that  the  oonsequence  of  this  fire  is  exaggerated.^ 
Tlwaiiaiiiy  it  vanqutsbed  not  by  the  almost  total  destruc- 
i  of  his  foroeeSf  but  by  the  destruction  of  aU  hope  of  vie- 
To  quiet  minds  we  may  add  tliat  the  expression  **  to 
to  tha  last  man,^*  is  only  a  plirasa,  giving  to  the  inten- 
of  fighting  bravely  a  rathi^r  strong  emphasis.    It  would 
lYttrjr  ttrmnge,  if  an  army  should  make  a  promise  to  fight 

'  The  Naiion$  in  Anns^  p*  10. 
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till  a  loss  of  20  per  cent,  of  its  total  number  was  arrived 
at,  although  in  reality  such  a  loss  would  be  more  than 
sufficient.  As  a  general  rule,  half  such  a  loss  on  either  side 
is  sufficient  to  decide  the  victory.  The  destruction  of  a  part 
of  the  collected  military  forces  prevents  the  others  from 
further  effi)rt8,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  struggle.  The  more 
sudden  and  powerful  the  action  of  arms,  the  sooner  they  will 
frighten,  and  we  see  that  with  the  improvement  of  weapons 
of  war,  battles  generally  become  less  sanguinary. 

The  latter  months  of  the  campaign  of  1870,  which  was 
prolonged,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Germans,  till  February  1st, 
1871,  gave  military  students  a  chance  of  observing  a  very 
interesting  phenomenon.  This  was  the  feeble  action  of 
every  kind  of  weapon  of  war  when  fatigue  and  a  desire 
for  rest  dispose  of  the  chief  element  of  deadliness  of  every 
battle,  namely,  the  firmness  of  the  combatants. 

Winter  commenced,  and  the  Germans  were  sated  with 
victories.  The  new  year  was  approaching,  but  the  resis- 
tance was  not  yet  ended. 

Then  the  energy  of  the  victors  began  to  weaken.  To- 
wards the  end  of  a  war  of  long  duration  the  enterprise  and 
the  gay  spirits  of  troops  generally  disappear.  Gtoltz  says: 
'^  Battles  are  changed  to  cannonades,  which  make  much 
noise,  use  much  powder,  but  do  not  strew  the  field  of  battle 
with  dead  bodies,  and  which  end  without  any  results  of 
importance.  The  native  land  certainly  does  not  know  of 
this  change,  because  the  consciousness  of  the  decreased 
activity  inspires  the  actors  with  the  necessity  of  aiding  the 
affair  by  highly  colouring  it.  The  longer  a  war  continues, 
the  more  apparent  this  colouring,  which  in  the  news- 
papers appears  as  a  kind  of  equivalent  for  activity.  At  the 
Lizene  the  entire  corps  of  Werder  during  all  three  days  of 
battle  sustained  the  same  loss  as  each  of  the  three  brigades 
of  the  3rd  Corps  suffered  at  the  battle  of  Vionville,  which  was 
of  eight  hours'  duration,  less  than  the  38th  Brigade  of  6,000 
men  sustained,  and  only  an  equal  loss  to  that  inflicted  upon 
the  16th  Regiment  of    infantry   during  one  hour  at  the 
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battle,  Notwithatanding  tliia,  in  newspapers  the 
buttle  at  the  Lizene  was  described  as  not  less  sanguinary 
and  seveine  than  the  battle  of  VionviUe*" 

Moreover,  Goltz  citea  an  interesting  army  order  of  Prince 
Fradiric  Karl,  dated  December  10th,  1870,  persistently 
demandtng  the  caneful  nse  of  artillery  ammnnitionj  which 
had  begtm  to  be  maed  for  qnite  useless  fire> 

To  make  weapons  of  war  more  destructive  snch  an  adaption 
18  lieeewary  as  will  exehide  the  use  of  their  extreme  qualities 
— qmokneas  and  long  range.  When  fear  of  the  enemy  and 
the  wish  to  approaoh  bim  and  avoid  fierce  combat  cause  the 
tandeney  to  fire,  not  with  good  aim,  but  as  frequently  as 
poaBibIa  and  from  the  greatest  possible  distance,  then  the 
boafc  weapons  become  of  very  little  danger.  During  experi- 
mental ebfooting  the  quality  of  the  wea|>on  is  important, 
bni  cm  the  battle-field  all  depends  upon  the  moral  element, 

When  the  campaign  is  of  long  duration  the  numbers  of 
the  troopi  are  much  decreased.  As  the  reinforcements  ar- 
tiired  rather  late,  the  majority  of  German  battalions,  which 
MmiMDoed  the  campaign  with  tiie  usual  complement  of 
14X10  min  l^ieh,  numbered  not  more  than  300  bayonets  a 
battalion  in  December,  1870,  But  so  severe  a  loss  as  this 
would  not  arise  exclusively  from  battle^  for  the  troops  often 
mffermore  from  disease  than  from  the  weapons  of  the  enemy. 

**It  if  horrible/'  writes  Qoltz,*  "to  see  trains  packed 
full  with  aick  soldiers  sent  daily  away  from  the  army  while 
xfeinfixtamenta  from  home  arrive  in  driblets,  and  there  are 
no  tatinfartrOTj  means  of  arresting  this  destructive  process. 
Tba  ofaaerver  ta  compelled  to  remember  the  legions  of  Sen- 
naoherib  at  Jerusalem.  The  loss  from  sickness  is  almost 
itaaadible,  and  ono  example  ts  sufficient  to  prove  that  these 
hmm  may  put  all  i^uccass  at  stake.  The  sanitary  condition 
of  tba  Oaiman  army  in  France  in  1870  was  very  favour- 
tbere  were  no  dangerous  infections  diseases.  Never- 
'VX)/O0  men  enterod  the  hospitals  during  the 
eampaigti,  in  addition  to  those  dangf^rously  wounded/' 
'  The  KaiimM  in  ArmSf  p,  370. 
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In  such  a  rich  country  as  France,  and  in  suqIi  a  splendid 
climate,  the  army  lost  four  times  more  from  diseases  than 
from  battles.  It  is  evident  that  the  force  of  modem  arms, 
to  which  public  opinion  ascribes  a  devastating  power  of 
destruction,  presents  less  danger  than  infectious  diseases 
and  other  sicknesses  inseparable  from  the  rough  life  of  large 
camps.  Falling  asleep  near  the  smouldering  fire  wrapped 
up  in  a  wet  coat,  a  soldier  prays  Providence  to  protect 
him  from  wounds  and  death,  which  will  threaten  him 
at  dawn,  when  the  reveille  sounds  and  regular  battle  com- 
mences. Meanwhile  the  hours  of  quiet  and  rest  are  much 
more  prolific  in  calamities  than  the  exposure  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy. 

This  untrue  estimate  of  relative  danger  is  observed  in 
debates  concerning  the  number  of  reserves^  During  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  at  representative  meetings  the 
ministries  of  war  find  a  conclusive  argument  in  the  destruc- 
tive qualities  of  modem  weapons,  which  necessitate  the 
preparation  of  a  mass^  of  men  to  fill  up  the  ranks,  ter- 
ribly thinned  in  times  of  battle.  The  argument  suffers 
from  incompleteness  and  gives  a  wrong  idea  of  the  case. 
Enormous  reserves  are  really  necessary,  because  the  army 
is  great  and  the  percentage  of  sick  retiring  from  the  ranks 
produces  a  heavy  loss  which  has  to  be  replaced.  The  loss 
in  battle,  reckoned  as  for  the  whole  army,  may  be  left 
unconsidered.  Should  the  replacement  of  all  sick  men  be 
rendered  possible,  this  alone  will  be  the  greatest  success  of 
military  organization. 

When  the  Russian  army,  in  the  spring  of  1877,  was  pre- 
paring to  cross  the  Danube,  we  heard  of  no  improvements 
in  firearms,  such  as  were  likely  to  cause  a  revolution  in  the 
tactics  generally  approved  by  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
The  war  in  the  Caucasus  commenced  with  the  capture  of 
Ardagan,  and  in  Bulgaria  with  General  Dragomirov's 
famous  crossing  at  Sistova. 

The  first  victories  promised  a  speedy  end  of  the  cam- 
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pfti^]^  Tlia  BiissiaBs  were  armed  with  a  quick-firing  gun 
df  Erynk^a  pftitem^  though  this  waa  in  many  respects  a 
'  bttd  waapon.  Incomparably  better  *  *  Berdan  ^'  rifles  were 
lijtribatec]  to  the  guard  regimen ta,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  tha  war  remaiued  in  the  capital^  while  in  the  acting 
army  tha  ^  Berdans  "  were  distributed  only  to  the  sharp- 
abooiing  baitalion^.  The  Turk^  were  armed  with  excellent 
Beftbodj  and  Remington  guns,  and  the  Turkish  cavalry 
wai  supplied  with  Winchester  repeating  rifles,  only  just 
prodneed.  While  joyous  tidings  were  received  from  the 
•Ml  of  war^  nothing  was  said  of  the  excessively  destruc- 
livi  fire  of  the  Turka*  After  the  defeats  at  Plevna,  reports 
of  Urn  terrible  losses  caused  by  the  fire  of  the  Turkish 
iafaatry  began  to  appear  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  said 
Ikftti  luddtn  in  entrenchments,  the  Turkish  sharpshooters, 
mpl^ied  with  large  stores  of  cartridges,  fired  without  aim, 
bi^  discharged  aiich  &  number  of  bullets,  that  they  literally 
awepi  awmy  the  Btissian  battalions.  It  was  said  that  no 
hrmTBry  whatever  was  capable  of  overcoming  such  machine* 
taffti'pf- 
Ai  th0  aasxio  time  other  opinions  concerning  the  Bussian 
a  made  pnUio.  Besides  the  unquestionably 
tUrnt  arming  of  the  Turks^  it  appeared  that  their  forces 
,  well  organised,  and  were  more  numerous  than  had 
ftxp^etod.  In  both  neats  ol  war  the  insufticiency  of 
EoRMM  with  which  the  campaign  had  been  opened  was 
The  first  and  second  attacks  on  Plevna  were 
with  detachments  far  too  weak.  The  third 
attack  on  the  position  of  Qsman  Pacha  on  August 
'BOlli  wms  driven  back,  aa  eye-witnesses  thought,  owing  to 
tim  iiiiiiffioiency  of  the  supports.  At  the  one  point 
where  the  genius  and  bravery  of  the  leader  promised  a 
ipleie  victory,  no  misunderstand tngs  occurred.  Plevna 
hATQ  fallen  on  August  3C^h,  if  Bkobeliev  had  re- 
timely  feinfettsements  on  the  Oreon  HilK  Kussian 
hMM  wen  very  great.  The  number  withdrawn  from  the 
imnki  wms  about  16^000.     But  there  is  no  logic  in  at* 
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tributing  the  enormous  loss  to  qualities  never  before  dis« 
played. 

If  we  look  into  the  annals  of  war,  we  shall  find  no  small 
similarity  between  the  victory  of  Osman  Paoha  on  the  well- 
remembered  day  of  the  third  great  battle  at  Plevna  and  the 
victory  of  Benigsen  over  Napoleon  at  Heilsberg  on  June 
10th,  1807. 

In  this  battle  the  French  attacked  the  Russian  position, 
which  was  strengthened  by  temporary  entrenchments,  and, 
after  a  fierce  struggle,  were  thrown  back  along  the  entire 
line,  with  a  loss  of  12,000  killed  and  wounded  out  of  the 
50,000  men  who  took  part  in  the  attacks.  Comparing  the 
loss  of  the  French  at  Heilsberg  with  the  loss  of  the 
Russians  at  Plevna  on  August  30th,  we  observe  that  when 
unsuccessfully  forcing  the  firmly-defended  entrenchments 
in  1807,  against  smooth-barrelled  guns  and  cannons,  a 
fourth  part  of  the  army  fell ;  while  in  1870,  when  rifled 
quick-firing  arms  were  used,  about  20  per  cent,  were  lost. 
Plevna  was  attacked  by  not  less  than  70,000  men. 

Twelve  days  after  the  third  attack  on  Plevna,  when 
capturing  the  Turkish  redoubts  at  Gomy-Dubniak,  the 
Russian  troops  had  to  overcome  the  fire  of  the  enemy  under 
very  heavy  conditions,  where  long  range,  good  aim,  and 
quick  loading  promised  unusual  losses.  The  redoubts  erected 
on  the  heights  had  strong  profiles.  Ditches  and  trenches 
for  sharpshooters  were  made  in  front  of  the  fortifications. 
All  the  space  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  entrenchments 
was  cleared,  and  what  was  of  great  importance,  measured 
and  marked  out. 

The  battle  commenced  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
After  a  series  of  unsuccessful  attacks  against  the  chief 
redoubt,  the  Russian  troops  advanced  little  by  little.  Before 
twilight  they  succeeded  in  approaching  nearer;  several 
battalions  were  hidden  a  hundred  paces  from  the  enemy. 
Then  a  vigorous  attack  was  made  from  all  sides,  and  the 
redoubts  were  taken.  Over  20,000  men  took  part  in  the 
storming ;  the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  3,300.   The 
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IcMS  was  oertaiiiJy  heavy,  but  w©  should  not  forget  that  the 
bftltlo  ooatimmed  fully  nine  hours,  during  which  time  the 
Bqssuui  faroops  were  always  under  fire^  the  enemy  was 
tm^lently  prepared  for  defence,  and  complete  victory  was 
praceded  by  severa!  nnsiicc^ssful  attempts  to  rush  forward* 
OoDwlering  the  loss  at  G-omy-Dubuiak  in  comparison  with 
ollior  bftttlea,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  that  the 
d«itni0iivene8sof  battle  had  increased  with  the  introduction 
id  new  weapons, 

Ldog^onttnaed  peace  among  cultivated  nations  is  at- 
ieiukd  by  inereaied  war  preparation.  The  general  advanc© 
df  teehnieal  knowledge,  and  especially  the  progress  in  the 
ft&ieiiod  of  explosives,  in  whicix  D.  J.  Mendeleyieff  puts  so 
mn^  lu(>p9i  1^  to  the  invention  of  firearms  of  a  new  type, 
luilaBd  of  powder  composed  of  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  char- 
eoftl,  m  moTB  powerful  explosive  has  been  adopted,  which,  in 
iiM  oompoiient  parts  and  manufacture^  bears  a  close  resem- 
blaaot  to  pyroxylene.  The  advantages  consist  in  greater 
Ibree  ind  Um  smoke. 

The  catibrfs  of  guns  ami  bullets  have  been  diminished. 
Tfca  latter  hav^  r**eeived  a  haixl  metallic  coating  which,  by 
oortmiag  the  to«deore,  prevents  the  missile  from  flattening 
ai^ainst  Imtxi  «nlistanoes^  The  so-called  magazine  is  added 
to  iim  loofci  enabling  the  soldier  to  fire  eeveral  shots  one 
aft4«r  another,  a«  if  he  were  firing  from  a  revolver, 

A  mftlhod  has  been  found  of  loading  artillery  shells  with 
ltd  ftnd   other   compositions,    equal  to  it  in    force^ 
htftoid  of  with  oidinary  powder. 

BfttHo  is  thought  to  prescmt  horrors  unknown  to  our 
faK«li^li£i9.  In  oompariMon  with  the  new  arms,  the  single- 
chaig^  guns  firing  with  powder,  which  seemed  not  long 
m  dastmetive,  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  obsolete 
ipon.  Now  there  will  be  no  clouds  of  gmoke  hiding 
largi?iB  from  th«  shooter*  With  remarkable  accuracy 
frtii  can  be  tibowsred  on  an  enemy  by  troops  using  the 
»  appltanoa,  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  seconds 
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between  shots.  Each  soldier  receives  two  or  tliree  times 
more  cartridges,  although  the  total  weight  remains  the 
same  as  formerly. 

The  long  range  of  the  new  gun  is  almost  fabulons.  At 
a  distance  of  4,000  yards  it  kills.  At  a  closer  range  the 
small  bullet  can  pass  through  several  men.  The  new  gun 
threatens  to  sweep  away  all  before  it.  Martial  distinction 
will  be  abolished  by  it.  It  is  only  necessary  to  catch  sight 
of  the  enemy  and  to  commence  showering  bullets  upon  him, 
and  then  both  the  brave  and  the  cowards  will  be  destroyed. 
If  either  side  makes  an  equally  successful  use  of  masterly 
weapons,  the  frightened  imagination  represents  battle  in 
the  near  future  as  a  mutual  butchery,  and  it  seems  that  * 
only  a  few  victors  will  remain  after  the  conquered  have 
been  utterly  destroyed. 

The  magazine-gun  of  our  day,  with  its  advantages  of 
smokeless  powder  and  long  range,  is  the  weapon  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  many,  promises  mankind  a 
stem  but  salutary  perspective  of  the  total  discontinuation 
of  wars,  owing  to  their  incredible  destructiveness.  The 
hopes  are  evidently  founded  not  on  the  destructiveness  of 
war  on  all  counts,  but  on  the  excessive  deadliness  of  each 
and  every  battle.  History  with  logical  conclusiveness  tells 
us  that  wars  terminated  in  the  general  extermination  of 
the  conquered  nation,  even  in  the  highly  civilized  times 
of  ancient  Greece.  Vanity  and  greed  inclined  civilized 
nations  to  decide  upon  war  without  the  least  hesitation, 
with  the  conviction  that,  in  case  of  failure,  death  was  the 
best  lot  that  could  befall  the  defeated ;  those  who  survived 
were  threatened  with  shameful,  compulsory,  and  wearying 
work.  Old  men  and  children  were  murdered,  the  wives  and 
daughters  were  destined  for  the  pleasure  of  the  victors. 
Such  was  the  termination  of  war  for  many  ages,  even  when 
the  civilization  of  the  warring  sides  was  at  a  moderately 
high  level.  Consequently,  the  hope  of  war  being  discon- 
tinued owing  to  the  extreme  misfortunes  following  it  is 
very  shadowy. 
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The  Imtest  theory^  that  w^r  will  kill  war,  expecte  that 
the  leohukal  improvements  in  all  classes  of  death-dealing 
iiiitraiiieiitfl  will  make  battle  and  the  collisioa  of  armed 
if  not  impossible,  at  least  more  and  more  impro- 
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QnttpuriTig  th6  newest  arms  with  the  guns  which  have 
of  Iftto  been  distribnted  to  all  important  armies,  it  can  be 
saeti  thmt  the  new  system  of  destructive  agents  gives  an 
adTuitAge,  materially,  but  not  morally,  when  these  weapons 
mxe  oaed  by  only  one  side.  In  the  opposite  case,  when  both 
fighting  forces  have  had  time  to  complete  their  armaments, 
tile  eooditicKDS  of  battle  remain  the  same  as  in  the  days  of 
Hspolecm  mad  Frederick. 

The  employoient  of  smokeless  powder  prevents  that  veil 
from  forming  which,  except  on  windy  days,  used  to  inter- 
witb  the  effeetiveness  of  the  battery,  especially  after 
volleys  had  been  fired,  For  artillery  practiaing  in 
times  of  peace  the  improvement  in  of  no  great  value,  but 
in  hnUle  the  case  is  different.  First,  we  see  how  badly  the 
in&iitry  uma,  when  ballets  begin  whistling  ronnd  them 
mild  eheUs  are  bursting.  Secondly,  when  both  sides  are 
oflittg  tmofeelesa  maga^ine-gnns^  thero  is  no  longer  any 
iMTg&k  preeented  by  separate  pni&  of  smoke  or  lines  of 
omIep.  The  approach  of  the  enemy  becomes  lass  dangerous 
si  a  certain  disianoa.  It  is  said  that  at  the  Berlin  mancBu- 
▼ntt  it  vaa  particnlarty  noticed  how  great  an  effect  upon 
akimuihsiig  liad  been  made  by  the  introduction  of  smokeless 
pim^i^*  Smcikeliesiieas  ie  a  casually  discovered  quality  of 
llMa«w  powder.  No  inventor  searched  for  this  quality.  In 
ihm  iuinm  tliere  is  a  poaitibility  of  the  combination  of  the 
two  lands  of  powder — smoky  and  smokelesa — for  the  pur- 
pQM  ol  seeking  the  forces  aa  much  aa  possible,  by  alter- 
BSiiljr  i^ng  iuid  getting  rid  of  the  smoky  veil  so  as  to 
ftdfmiioe  with  smaller  )o&sf>s.  I  think  that  experimentii  to 
thm  mid  Ita^B  l>een  made  in  England. 

ercMe  m  the  ratigo  of  rifles,  to  a  degree  formerly 
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not  attained  even  by  artillery,  will  have  serious  effeot  only 
on  sieges. 

The  firing  at  immovable  and  large  targets  at  distances 
more  or  less  known  is  facilitated.  Besieged  or  blockaded 
towns  are  generally  protected  by  small  forts  advanced 
to  their  front,  which  are  not  afraid  of  long-range  gun-fire. 
In  field  war  the  range  of  an  effective  shot  is  limited  by 
the  unchangeable  qualities  of  the  instrument  known  as 
the  human  eye.  Thus  the  new  gun's  importance  does 
not  consist  so  much  in  the  increase  of  the  range,  which  will 
rarely  be  of  use,  as  in  the  increase  of  the  range  of  straight, 
and  not  curved,  fire. 

While  not  so  very  long  ago  300  yards  was  about  the  limit 
of  a  straight  shot,  a  distance  of  800  yards  has  now  been 
commanded  in  the  same  manner.  As  such  a  distance  is 
within  range  of  clear  sight  only,  the  straightness  of  fire 
of  the  new  gun  should  evidently  change  the  tactics  of 
attack  and  defence.  The  increase  of  loss  in  certain  favour- 
able conditions  of  fire  can  take  place  in  certain  parts,  at 
certain  moments  of  the  battle.  Ghenerally,  the  increase  of 
material  destruction  of  fire  from  weapons  so  unquestionably 
improved  is  doubtful.  Firm  defence  will  consist  in  fire  at 
a  short  range  and  in  counter  attack.  Successful  attack, 
as  formerly,  will  consist  in  a  decisive  rush  forward. 

The  preparation  of  an  attack  by  artillery  and  gun-fire, 
the  utilisation  of  the  ground  for  the  possible  shelter  from 
the  enemy's  shot  and  bullets,  the  movement  of  the  chain 
and  reserves,  all,  as  before,  must  end  in  a  vigorous  attack 
with  the  bayonet  as  the  surest  method  of  overcoming  the 
enemy.  When  neither  one  side  nor  the  other  desires  to 
approach  the  enemy,  the  battle  results  in  the  effort  to 
throw  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  shot  from  the 
greatest  possible  distance,  then  battles  assume,  accord- 
ing to  Goltz,  a  special  character:  reports  become  exces- 
sively eloquent,  weapons  are  subjected  to  the  maximum 
work,  a  great  number  of  cartridges  is  used,  but  the  loss 
decreases  and  the  aims  and  results  of  battles  become  smaller. 
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G^ner&I  opinion  is  apt  to  ascribe  the  most  destructive 
qualities  to  the  inTentton  of  the  magazine  mechanism  of 
gmi-locks.  In  th©  eyes  of  military  authorities  the  mere 
!mc^  of  the  new  rifle  being  able  to  work  with  such  marvel* 
loos  rapidity  will  never  be  a  matter  of  supreme  importance. 
The  greater  number  of  bullets  fired  in  the  same  period 
irin  not  inorease  the  hits.  The  era  of  the  intrc»duction 
of  the  iron  ramrod  and  the  era  of  the  invention  of  the 
quiok-firing  rifle  equally  demonstrated  the  great  difference 
between  rceiilts  gained  on  the  rifle-ranges  and  in  actual 
wmxv.  Moreover,  having  emptied  the  magaadne,  it  is  neces- 
WBry  for  the  soldter  to  patiie  rather  a  long  time  in  order  to 
fill  the  msgajdne  with  new  cartridges.  Owing  to  this,  if 
we  imke  the  period  necessary  for  the  use  of  several  dozens 
of  cartridges,  the  rapidity  of  firing  from  a  single*charge 
gan  and  a  magasine-guu  is  equalized. 

The  iticrease  of  the  number  of  cartridges  carried  in  a 
eQkiief'e  pouchy  possible  owing  to  the  diminiehed  bore, 
preeentii  the  most  valuable  improvement  of  late  years^ 
mllhoogli  not  an  improvement  in  the  sense  of  increased 
deedlineHb  The  furc^  not  suppUed  with  at  least  a  himdred 
ceftridlgee  per  eoldier,  for  even  one  long  battle,  carries  on 
m  imart,  though  comparatively  less  dangerous,  fire.  A 
larger  quantity  of  cartridges  la  important  in  the  sense  of 
lieilstation  of  supply.  Consequently  this  improvement, 
while  affecting  the  character  of  the  battle  very  slightly, 
rsBden  neceeeary  a  number  of  improvements  in  the  trans* 
port  iecviuii  of  the  army. 

The  advantage  of  the  smoholess  magazine^gun  over  the 
•poking  Bingle-ehargB  gun  ib  not  altogether  overwhelmmg. 
Keirerllieleeii  all  nations  decided  the  question  of  re^arming, 
and  with  feverish  haste  rushed  to  introduce  the  latest  type 
of  MOie.  Someliiaee  the  knowledge  of  inferior  armaments 
m/nrm  ae  aa  tnaptring  stimulant. 

If  ilie  poieible  antagonist  and  powerful  neighbour  has 
ioocecded  in  supplying  his  army  with  guns  of  a  newer 
sad  better  pattern,  fear  of  the  unpleasant  influenca  of  inferior 
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weapons  upon  the  spirit  of  the  troops,  causes  it  to  become 
imperative  that  his  example  should  be  followed.  It  is  clear 
to  military  experts  and  staffs  that  the  stated  difference  in 
arming  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  total  loss  in  battle,  and 
the  chances  of  each  private  being  killed  or  wounded  will 
hardly  be  increased,  because,  in  place  of  bullets  from  a 
Dreyse  or  Chassepot  gun,  bullets  from  a  Mauser  or  Lebel 
will  fly  around  him.  But  for  the  simple-minded  peasant, 
getting  ready  for  war,  it  is  important  to  know  that  the 
weapon  which  he  is  handling  is  not  inferior  in  deadliness 
to  that  of  his  antagonist.  When,  after  a  tiring  march 
and  several  hours  of  morally  exhausting  battle,  a  soldier 
lying  in  a  chain  under  the  continuous  threatening  of  death 
or  wounds  from  a  rain  of  projectiles,  becomes  oppressed  by 
the  feeling  that  the  enemy  is  firing  from  better  arms, 
the  steadiness  of  the  troops  may  lose  much,  whether  the 
loss  in  men  be  great  or  small. 

The  latest  arms  have  been  tested  in  battle.  In  1891,  in 
Chili,  the  attempts  of  President  Balmaceda  caused  a  fierce 
civil  war,  in  which  both  sides  were  properly  organized. 
The  struggle  between  the  armies  of  the  man  aspiring  to  be 
Dictator  and  the  forces  collected  by  the  Congress  party 
lasted  with  varying  success  for  several  months,  £rom 
January  to  August.  The  greater  part  of  the  navy  took  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  much  to  the  detriment  of  Balmaceda's 
scheme. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  of  the  Congress, 
(General  Canto,  succeeded  in  August  in  collecting  and 
drilling  10,000  men  and  organizing  a  small  army  of  all 
kinds  of  arms.  With  these  forces  he  landed  forty  miles 
northward  of  Valparaiso  and  advanced  against  the  main 
army  of  the  Dictator,  which  occupied  a  strong  position 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Anangua,  a  river  flowing  into  the 
ooean  half-way  between  the  place  where  the  troops  of  the 
Congress  landed  and  the  chief  seaport  of  the  counfary. 

Que  of  the  three  infantry  brigades  of  the  army  of  the 
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Ootigxwi,  Btimberiiig  3^600  men,  was  armed  with  small- 
Ixtfi  mmgaziue^guiiB  of  M&tmliclier.  When  the  battle  com- 
monoedi  and  ths  troops  of  the  Dictator,  who  were  armed 
with  smgle-charge  gtms,  and  were  stationed  in  strong 
trencliMy  opened  fire  on  their  adversaries,  General  Canto 
tneiired  unexpected  help. 

While  engaged  in  reconnoitring  service,  the  cruiser 
JBnmmtdda  ehanoed  to  approach  the  mouth  of  the  river  at 
thm  moment  when  the  battle  commenced.  Noticing  the 
line  of  tile  enemy*s  troops  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
Iba  oommander  of  the  cruiser  immediately  began  to  fire 
oo  Uiem  with  hi^  long-range  guns.  The  fire  caused  great 
dertroctiou  and  consternation  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
beoNise  the  cruiier  was  subjected  to  no  danger,  consequently 
the  firing  could  be  quite  oool,  and,  furthermore,  the  shots 
rmlced  the  linos  of  trenches. 

Thii  very  heavy  fire  directed  against  the  Government 
iroopip  continued  for  an  boar  and  a  half.  As  Balmaceda's 
men  wi^r^  ablo  to  fifB  only  from  the  front,  their  left  flank 
ud  iwr  wet%  torn  to  pieces  by  shells  discharged  from  a 
•hoi^pttMrf  buttie-ship  out  of  range.  Finally  General  Canto 
ofdend  his  tro^s  to  cross  the  nver,'which  had  become  deep 
omoK  to  reoeut  rains.  The  passage  of  the  stream  and  the 
attack  of  the  strengthened  heights,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  fiiB  of  the  defenders,  were  crowned  with  success. 

Tba  fini  line  of  trenches  was  deserted  by  the  riflemen. 
WiUiotit  any  loss  of  time  General  Canto  began  the  attack 
of  tlw  ieocmd  line.  Then  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Dblator,  considering  it  impossible  to  hold  out 
any  loogeri  gave  orders  for  the  retreat^  evacuating  his 
JBttificatioBS,  The  retreat  was  commenced  in  order,  but 
•r¥«nl  eavilfy  atitcki  noon  changed  it  to  a  disorderly 
ligkk  Then  Geoeiml  Cknto's  brigade,  armed  with  small* 
hore  magasine-guni,  followed  the  runaways  with  fire. 

MiearaUe  crowds  appeared  at  Valparaiso.  Explaining 
kta  deieet  to  the  Dictator,  the  commander-in-chief  attri-* 
boted  the  disasler  to   the  rifles  used   by  his  adversaries. 
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The  collapse  of  his  men,  he  declared,  was  due  to  Mannlicher's 
guUi  According  to  the  report  of  the  defeated  general,  the 
Dictator's  forces  lost  about  1,000  men  killed  and  1,700 
wounded;  1,500  were  taken  prisoners,  and  1,500  were 
missing. 

The  captured  followers  of  Balmaceda,  who  immediately 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  opposite  party,  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  their  leader.  It  is  better,  they  protested,  to  be 
shot  than  to  fight  with  single-charge  guns  against  quick* 
firing  magazine-rifles.  These  statements  strengthened  the 
belief  of  the  other  side  in  their  weapons.  The  degree  of 
destructiveness  of  Mannlicher's  magazine-guns  evidently 
specially  interested  the  Staff  of  General  Canto.  After  the 
victory  a  calculation  was  made  of  what  portion  of  the 
fallen  had  been  killed  or  wounded  by  Mannlicher  bullets.  It 
appeared  that  the  loss  caused  by  the  magazine-guns  was 
about  66  per  cent.,  whereas,  according  to  the  relative  num- 
ber of  men  armed  with  these  rifles,  the  normal  proportion 
ought  not  to  have  exceeded  33  per  cent. 

The  evidence  gained  from  the  fighting  that  has  just  been 
described  is  considered  incomplete  by  military  experts,  and 
not  of  a  nature  to  serve  as  a  base  for  a  final  verdict  in 
respect  of  the  real  value  of  the  magazine-gun.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  question  that  the  figures  quoted  by  us  made 
a  marked  effect  upon  military  experts  in  Europe. 

Two  thousand  seven  hundred  men  were  killed  and 
wounded  out  of  10,000.  The  statement  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  exaggerated  than  minimised,  owing  to  the  desire 
to  represent  the  battle  as  fierce  and  the  fire  of  the  new 
rifle  as  irresistible.  The  battle  ended  in  a  general  rout  of 
the  vanquished  in  broad  daylight.  Cavalry  attacks  and 
long-range  bullets  took  part  in  the  pursuit.  Under  these 
conditions  the  loss  of  the  fourth  part  in  killed  and  wounded 
does  not  present  anything  unusual  for  an  army  of  10,000 
men.  Any  chapter  of  military  history  during  the  last  two 
centuries  presents  a  series  of  cases  in  which  the  relation  of 
loss  to  the  number  that  escaped  was  not  less. 
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W  were  destroyed 

airy  must  have  cut  down  many  when 
punning  ibe  pamc«fitTicketi  crowds.  If  we  reckon  the 
aomber  lliat  pemhed  from  the  fire  of  the  crmser,  swords, 
and  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  at  only  several  himdredsj  to 
the  ahara  of  the  rifle  and  artillery  fire  of  General  Canto's 
amiy,  wUch  a^lvanced  from  the  front,  will  fall  not  less 
than  2,0(W  men.  Deducting  the  loss  caused  by  the  cannon, 
m  that  the  vanquished  army  lost  from  1^700  to  1,800 
owiisg  to  the  most  terrible  factors  of  modem  warfare 
rifle  bnUeta,  From  this  number  of  men  lostj  the  Mann* 
liebw  magaaine-gnns  destroyed,  if  we  may  believe  the 
oawspapaii  published  in  Chili,  not  B3  per  cent.,  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  number  of  soldiers  armed 
with  this  rifle,  but  66  per  cent.,  and  a  largo  destmctiveness 
it  attdbuted  to  thia  new  weapon.  The  description  of  the 
batlla  htipB  us  to  understand  this  high  percentage  of  loss. 
We  saw  that  the  brigade  armed  with  magazuie-guns  fired 
ai  the  defenMless  crowds  of  the  enemy's  broken  troope. 
The  pitlBitil  of  an  antagonist  fleeing  from  the  battlefield 
iS]ifii]»ported  by  a  rear-guard,  must  always  be  an  oppor* 
tiaadty   for    effective    weapons    to    excel    in    destructive' 

In  1808,  when  thb  chapter  was  written,  the  Chilian 
campaign  waa  the  only  one  in  wliich  smokeless  powder 
and  Bugasme^guna  had  been  used.  We  sbaU  be  told  that 
tha  tmoomum  of  acianoe  atB  so  great  that  in  the  near  fnture 
fortlur  irapf0vements  in  destructible  weapons  must  be  ex^ 
pected.  If  tha  re«ii)ti  achieved  in  actual  fighting  by  the 
ntm  qnkk^firing  weapons  disappoint  inventors,  the  maga^ 
aiii»*gtin  may  mark  the  limit  of  effectiveness.  Believing 
Ikia  to  be  pottible,  we  have  aQowed  ourselves  to  enter  into 
dataih  and  calculations.  Binoe  the  campaign  in 
Chili  thtt  loUowing  wars  have  occurred :  the  Abyssinian, 
Um  ^tngs^  bstw^n  China  and  Japan,  Greece  and  Turkey, 
Spain  and  America.  Wo  have  no  verified  data  of  these 
auDpaigBii  bol  several  foets  are  vtry  instrnctive,  and  serve 
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to  emphasise  once  more  the  falsity  of  the  doctrine  that  war 
will  kill  war. 

The  Italians  at  Adowa  were  armed  with  all  the  best 
types  of  the  latest  deadly  weapons.  Magazine -guns, 
smokeless  powder,  shells  filled  with  new  explosives,  long- 
range  canister — all  were  present.  The  results  are  known. 
Menelik's  troops  possessed  something  called  artillery.  After 
the  battle  all  the  Italian  batteries  became  the  booty  of  the 
African  victors.  The  guns  and  cartridges  of  the  latter 
could  neither  by  quantity  nor  quality  be  compared  with 
the  armaments  of  the  Italians.  But  the  decisive  element 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  the  African  cavalry,  armed  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  who  attacked  Ethiopia  before  the 
erection  of  the  pyramids. 

Begarding  the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  there  is  no 
information  of  the  excessive  destructiveness  of  infantry  and 
artillery  fire.  Frontal  attacks  and  storming  operations 
succeeded,  owing  to  the  lack  of  steadiness  and  organisa- 
tion among  the  Chinese  troops.  It  is  evident  that  a  bad 
army  cannot  be  a  dangerous  opponent,  however  good  its 
weapons  may  be.  One  thing  is  true — the  results  of  the 
war  of  the  yellow  races  would  not  have  been  different,  even 
had  the  Japanese  been  armed  with  guns  of  the  old  type. 

The  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  broke  out  suddenly, 
and  was  suppressed  by  salutary  and  powerful  interference. 
Of  the  first  great  battle  it  is  known  that  the  Greeks,  having 
crossed  the  frontier  on  the  north  of  Thessaly,  stopped  as 
soon  as  they  met  with  the  first  resistance.  Until  the  Turks 
commenced  advancing,  the  fire  and  cannonade  continued 
the  whole  day,  detachments  of  fifteen  and  twenty  battalions 
on  each  side  taking  part  in  this,  armed  with  guns  of  the 
latest  pattern,  and  with  terrible  artillery  placed  on  the 
wooded  heights.  The  loss  of  each  side  amounted  to  300 
men. 

Of  the  battles,  thanks  to  which  Cuba  was  captured  by  the 
Americans,  there  is  little  information  at  our  disposal,  but  it 
is  known  that  one  town,  at  least,  was  taken  by  open  force. 
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belief  in  the  rapid  and  unljiuited  growth  of  exact 
deserres  attention.  But  a  certain  moderation  of 
hopat  it  necessary  here.  No  matter  how  mnch  we  may 
ASpiei  from  the  coming  generations,  we  ought  to  abstain 
trmsk  snch  uncertam  prophecies  as  mnst  naturally  be 
aooompaiued  by  fancifnlnesa. 

The  test  tnbe  in  which  man  has  been  artificially  produced 
by  ft  chemical  process^  the  apparatus  for  aerial  navigation, 
ibe  lunnel  nnder  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  sausage  of  Er- 
Ijroposed  by  the  great  satirist  for  the  provisioning  of 
and  nairies,  the  development  of  hypnotism  to 
secondniight  and  healing  at  a  distance — these  are  the 
igffifttiionil  of  human  fancy. 

Boeto,  men  of  science,  and  satirists,  snpply  ns  with  a 
wmm  of  nsefol  cautions. 

We  think  that  the  excessively  destructive  arms  of  the 
onming  agei  ought  to  be  classed  in  the  same  series  of 
iUaiiooes*  Beanatning  in  the  region  of  reasonable  expecta- 
iiaenif  we  may  say  that  the  coming  future  improvement  of 
armt  wlD  most  likely  oonsist  in  the  increase  of  range, 
atrmtghtiiesa,  and  a  quicker  diicharge,  but  the  real  effi- 
eiviey  will  not,  we  think^  be  greatly  altered.  We  may 
ftdd  that  in  all  probabUity  the  mechanism  of  weapons  will 
be  nmpler  and  the  weight  considerably  smaller.     Whether 

sh  changes  are  capable  of  increasing  the  devastation  of 
may  be  jndged  by  the  series  of  facts  taken  from  the 
oi  war  and  stated  above. 

If  we  oompare  the  stnbbom  battles  fought  by  Napoleon, 
wben  gnna  were  not  remarkable  for  effectiveness  beyond  a 
tiietanre  of  900  ymidS|  and  one*third  of  the  combatants 
IbILi  with  the  battles  d  the  Frauco-PrusJiiian  campaign — 
batllee  ooeting  in  death  and  disablement  less  than  a  fifth 
of  thu  mtiaber  of  men  engaged,  although  guns  could 
thuk  be  filed  ten  times  more  rapidly  and  to  a  much 
looger  diatanoe,  we  shall  have  evidence  in  support  of 
ibe  irieir  advmnoed  and  empbasieed  in  preceding  para- 
ffrmpba. 
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This  is  what  General  Dragomirov  says  of  the  present 
improvement  of  firearms  :— 

"  The  apparent  lessening  of  the  importance  of  the  bayonet 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  improved.  It  is  manifest 
that  if  of  two  allied  agents  one  remains  unaltered,  while  the 
other  is  changed,  being  at  the  same  time  further  developed, 
the  instrument  remaining  constant  to  the  old  standard  runs 
the  risk  of  diminishing  in  value.  At  the  same  time  we 
forget  the  plain  fact,  that  gun-fire,  though  it  improves,  in 
no  respect  changes  its  real  qualities  any  more  than  it 
changes  its  chief  feature,  namely,  that  the  result  produced 
by  it  is  never  decisive  now,  and  never  was  decisive  for- 
merly, and  that  to  accomplish  the  main  object  it  is  neces- 
sary to  end  with  that  which  has  so  often  ended  matters — a 
bayonet  attack."  ^ 

According  to  tte  opinion  of  another  military  authority,  in 
future  the  conditions  of  battle  may  be  radically  changed, 
but  not  in  a  manner  chiming  with  the  expectations  put 
forward  by  those  who  nurse  such  theories  in  regard  to  the 
suppression  of  war  as  we  have  discussed. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Goltz,  the  excessive  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  armies  must  finally  cause  a  re- 
action. 

He  writes :  "  A  day  will  dawn  when  the  ruling  features 
of  warfare  as  at  present  conducted  will  disappear ;  the  forms 
of  weapons,  methods  of  use,  and  opinions  in  regard  to 
tactics  will  change  again;  the  time  will  probably  come 
when  the  huge  armies  of  the  present  date  will  no  longer 
be  considered  indispensable.  A.  new  Alexander  will  appear, 
who  with  a  handful  of  excellently  armed  and  drilled  men 
will  disperse  the  masses,  should  they,  in  their  efforts  to 
go  on  increasing,  lose  vigour  and  ^elasticity,  and,  like  the 
Chinese  warriors  of  the  Green  Banner,  be  changed  to  a 
peace-loving  crowd  of  citizens." 

In  the  foregoing  description  we  strove  to  show  that  re- 
sults springing  from  the  collision  of  armed  masses  depend, 

'  Manual  of  Tactics^  edit.  1891,  p.  9» 
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m  a  greater  degree  than  on  any  system  of  arming,  on 
factors  that  are  moral  rather  than  materiaL  Disciplined 
troops  al though  tadly  armed,  will  certainly  overcome  a 
nvmemos,  well-armed  crowd,  which  is  suffering  from  a 
need  of  internal  union. 

A^B  have  paased  without  working  any  changes.  At  this 
tiBfca  of  fioagazine^guns  and  nielanita  bombs  victory  depends 
cm  llbd  sama  radical  conditions  as  in  the  days  when  pha- 
laiucei  and  legions  drove  away  undisciplined  hordes  of  brave 
barharians.  If  the  conscious  activity  of  the  future  genera- 
tions of  civilised  nations  should  choose  a  course  antagonistic 
to  perpetual  peace^  and  war  should  not  b©  destined  to  be 
diatmitinued^  the  aspect  of  battle  will  change  not  from  the 
iiitfodiiction  of  arms  of  a  new  pattern,  but  from  the  great 
prognfti  in  the  science  of  forming,  drilling  and  leading 
troops.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  spread  of  education, 
which  will  give  the  future  soldiei^  a  degree  of  development 
that  11  aoceftsible  at  the  present  only  to  a  few,  wiLl  aid  the 
niw  Alezauder  of  whom  OoltE  writes,  to  crt^ate  a  small 
amji  in  which  discipline  will  be  elevated  by  the  conscious 
obadiastca  to  a  master  will — an  army  whose  behaviour  at 
drQI  will  differ  very  slightly  from  its  actions  when  engaged 
inlAtik. 

Tba  weU-known  ai£pre€3ion,  to  the  effect  that  at  ''E5nigs- 
gratjE  the  sehool-t'eacher  conquered  again  ^^  will  in  the 
fmufi  igiM  have  a  far  deeper  stgniBcauci^,  Victory  will 
bwonia  tlie  lot  of  thosa  who  shall  excel  at  one  and  the  same 
time  in  bodily  and  mental  powers,  as  the  Greeks  were  wont 
to  do  when  their  nation  was  in  its  prime. 

Thm  difpelUng  of  the  illuHion  common  among  supporters 
ol  the  dootrine  that  a  salutary  effect  wilt  be  made  upon 
eaDi#mpormry  eventa  by  new  weapons  of  increased  poweis 
of  diitniciion  ought  to  prove  a  very  useful  agent  in  the 
of  peaoe*  The  erroneous  theory  which  affirms  that  war 

capable  of  kiUing  war,  without  any  conscious  efforts  of 
towards  its  discontinnatirmf  belongs  to  deductions 
opon  tha  idea  that  tlie  Wst  will  be  evolved  from  the 
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worst.    This  kind  of  theory  is  filled  with  weak,  demoralis- 
ing and  injurious  fatalism. 

The  greater  the  conviction  of  the  unreasonableness  of  this 
kind  of  hope  in  respect  of  this  problem,  which  is  the  greatest 
to  be  solved  by  the  advancing  age,  the  better  it  will  be. 
We  are  quite  convinced  that  the  discontinuation  of  war  is 
possible.  War  will  disappear  in  the  same  way  as  slavery 
disappeared,  not  from  causes  which  depend  very  little  or  not 
at  all  on  human  will,  but  from  the  e£fect  of  conscious  eflfbrts 
made  with  a  view  to  eradicating  from  contemporary  life 
much  that  at  present  breeds  and  nourishes  enmity  among 
civilised  nations. 
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Internationa!  Federation  and  Ititernational  Justice^ — 

Eternal  Peace  Projects  of  the  End  of  the  First  Half  of 

the  Nineteenth  Century 

WITH  a  feeling  of  relief  we  now  turn  to  the  analysts 
of  an  entirely  different  problenij  which  is,  the 
metni  of  snppression  of  war. 

The  oonme  pfroposed  by  the  supporters  of  international 
fodtrstion  and  international  jnstice  differs  from  the  conrse 
pfOpoted  by  supiiortora  of  the  progress  of  weapons  of  de-. 
ttrociion,  mnch  in  the  same  way  as  legal  remedies  differ 
from  vmriotu  forms  of  violence.  Indeed,  the  noble  efforts 
10  fat  rid  of  disastrous  appearances  by  straightforwanl, 
Imoiirmble  means  should  be  commended  withont  stint, 
•ipecially  when  we  compare  thea©  efforts  with  fatalistio 
ttzpeetetioii^  Although  the  institution  of  international 
ooitrta  ftad  jonrnab  does  not  enanre  eternal  peace,  as  we 
•tuiU  ioon  be  able  to  demonstrate,  and  although  another 
plan  for  tlio  suppression  of  war  will  have  to  be  chosen, 
oevtrUielemy  while  not  agreeing  with  the  expediency  of 
imrtps  oofsoaptiona,  wa  must  acknowledge  that  this  scheme 
is  fcdl  of  grefti  potentialities  for  the  education  of  human 
•eU-oonsctonanecs, 

When  spealdng  of  the  mlafortmnefl  caused  by  the  wars 
of  tlia  corrsnt  century,  we  cannot  use  exaggerated  terma. 
In  fonner  timm  warn  may  have  been  more  devastating,  the 
act  of  bftttb  more  mniderous  ;  the  total  of  suffering  and 
deatmction  waa  undoubtedly  greater.  But  while  studying 
tbe  WW9  ol  past  agta  we  are  compelled  to  remember  that 
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many  battles  were  followed  by  massacres,  and  by  unre- 
strained licence  upon  the  part  of  the  victorious  troops. 

Slavery,  tyrannical  governments,  ignorance,  moral  and 
mental,  have  so  burdened  the  lot  of  man  that  more  than 
once  war  has  caused  evident  improvement  and  relief.  But 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  and  commencement  of  the 
twentieth  century,  periodical  wars  between  civilised  nations 
represent  the  greatest  universal  calamity. 

"We  have  arrived  at  the  degree  of  cultivation  at  which 
all  difBculties  and  all  misfortunes  oppressing  man  and  man- 
kind may  and  ought  to  be  settled  by  peaceful  and  legal 
means,  without  stoppage  of  the  quiet  flow  of  private  and 
public  affairs. 

The  possibility  of  civil  war  in  any  of  the  European  coun- 
tries becomes  less  every  decade.  Social  diseases  and  burning 
political  questions  have  little  power  nowadays  to  cause  a 
revolution.  Salvation  coming  through  violent  commotion 
is  a  remedy  preached  only  by  extreme  agitators.  But  their 
activities  and  conclusions  are  entirely  exceptional,  and 
have  so  little  attraction  for  thinkers  of  a  less  provocative 
type  that,  when  we  are  discussing  the  contemporary  con- 
dition of  civilised  nations,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to 
consider  them.  The  order  of  legality  is  firmly  rooted,  partly 
in  the  institutions,  and  partly  in  the  habits,  morals,  and 
wants  of  the  leading  nations;  finger-posts  are  set  up 
pointing  the  way  for  future  development,  and  for  necessary 
political  and  social  reforms.  There  remains  only  one  great 
obstacle,  one  grievous  inheritance  of  former  times — toar. 
The  present  generation  should  certainly  feel  that  the 
consequences  of  war  are  unduly  severe.  Mankind  has 
reached  a  state  which  promises  the  happiest  changes  in  the 
event  of  wars  being  suppressed.  On  the  contrary,  if  war 
proceeds,  progress  is  doubtful  in  its  real  significance  as  an 
improvement  in  the  welfare  of  the  multitude,  so  as  to  en- 
able all  populations  to  enjoy  the  share  of  happiness  which 
nature  has  provided  for  mankind.  At  the  present  time, 
more  than  at  others,  war  wiU  be  connected  with  poverty 
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And  ftufl^ringS;  and  peace  with  welfare  and  moral  perfec- 
tion* 

The  enormous  expenses  of  the  maintenanca  of  armies  and 
nftvies  in  time^  of  peace  and  ,tlie  continuous  mcreases  in 
natioiml  armamenta  are  yearly  growing  larger,  and  the 
inoomas  only  gnci3ead  in  expanding  when  the  ability  and 
boUaaiS  of  finauciei^  invent  at  the  proper  moment  means 
for  eitlafging  the  paying  capacities  of  the  populatioOj  which 
are  already  severely  tested. 

The  burden  of  saori£ces  for  martial  necessities  and  the 
introdnoiion  in  nearly  all  countries  of  a  law  for  compelling 
all  yonng  men  to  undergo  a  period  of  military  service 
bavB  together  created  a  strange  belief  that  this  armed 
paaoQ  13  woise  than  war  itself.  It  will  be  better,  soma 
thlnkeri  holdf  for  war  to  break  ont,  so  that  all  these  loaded 
amis  may  be  diacharged,  and  the  oppressive  and  expensive 
diBad  of  the  enemy's  attack  be  no  longer  a  weight  upon 
the  mind. 

Oakniationm  of  this  kind,  to  our  great  regret,  hardly  ever 
meet  with  contradiction  Remembering  the  recent  past, 
aiul  comparing  the  former  and  present  national  sacriBces^ 
we  can  emphatically  state  that  war  is  in  respect  an  im* 
pgtnrement  upon  armed  peace,  Whether  the  theory  that 
IImi  biit  way  of  secuiing  peace  is  to  prepare  for  war  be 
true  or  not,  it  has  little  significance.  Increased  armaments^ 
wlitthaf  ^amoving  war  or  bringing  it  nearer,  do  not  de- 
CfeaM  even  after  war  lias  gathered  its  harvest.  The  highly- 
atning  state  of  Europe,  after  the  disputes  of  Luxemburg 
in  1667,  ended  in  the  war  on  the  Bhine,  When  the  war 
tetrminated^  the  reeerros  were  dismissed.  But  immediately 
attar  the  signing  of  peace,  the  number  of  military  units, 
battalions,  acitnidmns,  and  batterieS|  commenced  increasing 
ill  France,  where  the  army  was  considered  weak.  In  (Ger- 
many, where  the  army  was  considered  strong,  renewed 
ttffbrla  were  made  to  strengthen  it.  The  number  of  soldiers 
In  the  ranki  was  c<?rtainly  fewer  than  in  the  army  when 
a  war  footing ;  but  in  1869  the  standing  armies,  both  in 
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France  and  in  Prussia,  were  much  weaker  than  the  armies 
of  1872. 

This  was  the  case  not  only  at  that  time,  but  also  in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  century.  Forty-five  years  ago  Cobden 
complained  of  the  excessive  armaments  of  Europe. 

At  a  meeting  called  on  June  12th,  1849,  he  presented 
a  request  to  the  eflTect  that  the^English  Government  should 
conclude  treaties  with  other  Governments  with  a  view  to 
the  employment  of  arbitration  in  all  cases  when  disputes 
could  possibly  be  settled  by  amicable  negotiation.  Up- 
holding his  proposal,  Cobden  said  that  armaments  were 
gradually  increasing,  and  that  a  stop  ought  to  be  put  to 
them.  While  answering  Lord  Palmerston's  speech,  directed 
against  this  proposal,  Cobden  pointed  out  that  the  contem* 
porary  state  of  Europe  could  not  be  called  peace,  but  only 
armed  truce,  as  about  2,000,000  soldiers  were  constantly 
in  arms  and  about  £200,000,000  sterling  were  yearly  spent 
by  European  industry  on  this  unproductive  class  of  men. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  English  League  of  Peace  on 
October  13th,  1853,  John  Bright  spoke  of  the  burdens  of 
arming.  Military  expenses,  and  the  increasing  sums  spent 
on  fortresses  and  the  navy  this  statesman  considered  to  be 
scarcely  bearable. 

Neither  Cobden  nor  Bright  considered  war  a  means  of 
avoiding  the  high-strung  condition.  Cursing  the  calamities 
of  armed  peace,  they  considered  war  a  still  greater  calamity . 

Persons  of  opposite  views  soon  had  the  possibility  of  wit* 
nessing  the  consequences  of  the  bursting  of  the  storm,  which, 
according  to  their  ideas,  might  clear  the  air.  Marshal  St. 
Amaux,  after  the  battle  of  Alma,  wrote  to  Napoleon  m., 
saying,  '^  Les  canons  de  Votre  Majesty  ont  parli."  The  war 
terminated  in  a  great  exhaustion  of  the  warring  countries. 
But  in  spite  of  the  increased  debts  and  taxes,  immediately 
after  the  termination  of  the  war  a  further  development 
of  arming  was  witnessed.  Having  concluded  peace,  the 
victors  and  vanquished  reduced  their  armies  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  moored  their  ships  in  docks  and  ports ;  but  the 
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military  budget  was  not  dacreased  by  one  roablej  franc^  or 
fthilliDg.  After  a  period  of  rest,  Eussia  little  by  little 
doubled  the  number  of  divisions,  France  increased  her 
mrmy,  inherited  from  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
Turkey  made  a  not  unsQccessf ul  effort  to  take  advantage 
of  fort^ign  instmctors.  Ironclads  appeared  in  the  harbours 
of  all  the  naval  powers. 

In  inor«  recent  days  the  same  sequence  of  events  occurred 
In  Turkey,  after  the  war  of  1877^78.  Complete  defeat, 
evident  decrease  of  political  influence,  absence  of  hope  of 
avw  reoovering  anything,  financial  bankruptcy,  did  not 
prevent  the  Porte  from  oommencing,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  enlarge  the  army,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  numerous 
pffOTtnoea. 

Tlie  citation  of  war  as  a  deliverance  from  the  burdens  of 
armed  jjetiee  in  the  statement  of  a  false  doctrine. 

It  is  rt'ally  impossible  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  simpleness 
of  mind  or  the  cruelty  of  its  supporters,  when  meeting  with 

ich  proclamationfl  in  the  pages  of  serious  organs  and  learned 
'OThk  The  real  and  permanent  consequences  of  contem- 
porary wars  consist  in  the  emphasising  of  the  very  mischief 
thai,  according  to  soma  disputants^  the  outbreak  of  war 
may  be  trusted  to  diminish,  and  in  the  further  strengthen- 
ing  of  the  national  Tigour  for  martial  purposes.  Milliards 
of  debt  complete  the  pictui^. 

We  have  leen  that  war  will  never  hill  war.    We  also 

te  that  war  does  not  decrease,  but  strengthens  the 
oatasiiUea  of  armed  peace, 

In  view  of  the  Rsacrifioes  oontinually  made  to  this  in- 
aatiable  Moloch,  evcTy  one  may  see  that  the  door  leading 
to  a  better  future  ia  firmly  closed, 

The  mute  figures  of  Gkivemment  estimates  are  more 
eloquent  than  aooounts  of  bloody  battles. 

Tlie  explanation  of  the  material  and  moral  loss  caused 

to  cullnred  natloni  by  war,  presents  the  positive  side  of  the 

aeliviiy  of  all  leagues  of  peace,  all  preachers  of  arbitration^ 

U  organtsei*  of  international  jxistice,  all  supporters  of  the 
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alliance  of  all  nations  in  a  general  federation.  Most  of  their 
gallant  efforts  Mve  been  spent  in  the  struggle  against 
doctrines  and  theses,  striving  to  legalise,  acquit,  extol  war, 
or  against  theories,  destructive  to  the  hope  of  suppres- 
sing, even  in  the  distant  future,  armed  collisions  between 
independent  powers.  "War  is  a  refreshing  storm." 
"  War  is  necessary  for  the  lifting  of  the  spirit  sunk  low 
during  long  periods  of  quiet  and  safety."  "  Perpetual  peace 
is  not  given  to  mortals."  "  War  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  independence  of  nations."  ^^War  is  a  juridical  in- 
stitution, which  reinstates  violated  rights."  "War is  the 
least  of  evils,  preventing  the  installation  of  prosperity." 
Such  aphorisms,  which  possess  no  small  credit  and  popularity, 
the  defenders  of  peace  have  to  repudiate.  The  struggle  with 
apologists  for  and  advocates  of  war  constitute  the  best  and, 
as  it  were,  positive  branch  of  activity  of  all  those  who 
strive  to  institute  peace  by  the  establishment  of  one  or 
another  judicial  institute,  which  would  instal  the  elements 
of  justice  in  cases  where  affairs  are  settled  by  the  sword. 

Mental  insolvency,  indetermination,  uncertainty  appear 
when  the  supporters  of  international  justice  commence 
describing  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
aim,  pointing  out  the  road  to  eternal  peace. 

In  manuals  of  international  law,  before  describing  the 
so-called  right  of  war,  means  of  suppressing  disagree- 
ments arising  between  civilised  powers  are  mentioned  and 
classified. 

First  on  the  list  is  diplomacy  QrS  a  permanent  institution. 
Then  come  the  pacifying  services  of  neutral  powers,  con- 
gresses, conferences,  and  arbitration.  Last  of  all  retortion, 
embargo,  and  peaceful  blockade.  During  the  latter  three 
centuries  many  wars  have  been  averted,  it  is  thought,  by 
these  means.  Arbitration  is  the  most  logical  means  of 
securing  peace.  From  all  other  kinds  of  international 
compulsion  no  one  thinks  of  expecting,  even  in  the 
distant  future,  suppression  of  war. 

Cases  of  the  settlement  of  disagreements  between  inde- 
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ptttutoni  rulers  or  nations  by  arbitration  are  to  be  found  In 
t]i#  most  remoie  ages.  Count  Komarovsky  considers  the 
ovBcIe  of  DelpU  the  pTototyp&  of  arbitration.^  Professor 
Miurteni  considers  the  ^* recti pera tores'^  (officials  attached  to 
courts  ol  justice  for  foreigners  in  Eome)  to  be  the  first 
arbiters  known  to  history.*  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Pope  and  German  Emperor,  the  kings  and  the  ParliameBt 
of  France  were  req  nested,  at  the  voluntary  agreement  of 
the  dispatantS|  to  settle  the  most  varied  disagreements. 
Amidst  frequent  wars  there  occur  from  time  to  time  cases 
of  the  peaceful  issue  of  disputes.^  In  later  times,  wheu 
waiB  ha^e  been  less  frequent,  the  number  of  settlements  due 
to  arbitration  has  increased*  Mr,  Martens  has  catalogued 
about  fifty  disputes  which  in  the  nineteenth  century  have 
been  aettled  by  arbitration*  These  disputes  concerned 
difiereiioes  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of 
treaties^  or  ^^iolation  of  territorial  rights,  or  the  unfnlfllment 
of  obligations  by  governments,  or  the  damage  to  or  loss  of 
proparty  caused  to  a  government  by  private  parties. 

Side  by  side  with  the  partial  establishment  of  arbitration 
in  Enropei  a  movement  in  the  cause  of  peace,  or,  strictly 
i^sakingi  in  the  cause  of  alliances,  was  begun.  The 
eraMioi  bear  witnees  to  the  sense  of  anion  between  powersp 

*nie  straggle  for  a  common  object  associated  nations, 
cauing  them  to  forget  disputes  and  suspend  the  armed 
invanon  of  neighbours  for  the  sake  of  booty  or  insult 
or  TADgBasce. 

An  active  propaganda  in  favour  of  the  suppression  of 
qtiarrels  between  Christian  countries  was  well  5wpi>orted 
in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century.    This  prototype  of  con- 

*  Moui  M€maiumat  Jti#^ic«,  pp.  100,  lOT* 

■  €miimmporarif  Ini^nuUioimi  Law  of  CivUited  NaiionMf  voL  ii,, 
p.  461. 

'  Fpps  Boalfsee  VIU.,  in  V2^S,  healed  a  diflfrreneo  between  France 
aad  Baahuult  M  did  King  Philip  XL  (Yt^loiB)  hetw^en  BohmnU  &ud 
Ube  Gtnaaii  prtnciM  and  tiie  Duke  of  BraWnt  (1384);  tho  Enttixror 
QuitImTV^  in  13T8^  boii^-ieen  Frmnceaud  Eugliuid ;  ftiid  the  PurlLtiment 
el  Ihay^  lo  IS44|  botweon  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  and  ih^  Po;>c. 
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temporary  peace  congresses  and  meetings  showed  at  its 
full  strength  in  the  populous  gathering  of  August  28th, 
1288,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Adija,  near  Verona,  where 
over  400,000  persons  were  assembled  to  hear  the  Dominican 
John  preach  against  war. 

The  assembly  dispersed  with  the  brightest  hopes  of  the 
discontinuation  of  armed  dissensions  in  Italy.  A  year 
later  stern  reality  dispelled  these  hopes. 

The  endless  feudal  wars  and  the  prevalence  of  club-law 
in  Germany,  which  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  un- 
bearable for  the  population  and  subversive  of  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor  and  Electors,  little  by  little  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  so-called  Landfriede. 

Minor  dissensions  and  discords  were  limited  and 
suppressed.  Peace  was  declared  for  a  certain  period. 
Finally,  in  1496,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  the  Swa- 
bian  Union  so  far  prevailed  that  a  Diet  was  called  at 
Worms,  which  established  perpetual  Landfriede.  The 
right  of  war  was  taken  from  the  minor  vassals,  thanks  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  central  power.  Dynastic  dis- 
sensions in  England  were  stopped  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  martial  autonomy  of  the 
great  nobles  was  diminished,  and  gradually  disappeared. 
In  France  the  power  of  the  king,  being  strengthened, 
first  subdued  and  then  assimilated  the  Baronies  and 
Duchies  which  were  constantly  devastating  the  country. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  union  of  states  and  peaceful 
effects  proceeding  from  sovereignty  seemed  for  many 
years  to  be  unattainable  ideals.  The  author  of  Die 
Idee  des  ewigen  VdUcerfriedens,  Holzendorf,  erroneously 
imagines  the  welding  of  territorial  atoms  into  a  whole  to 
be  the  first  form  of  suppression  of  armed  enmity  between 
influential  disputants.  Feudal  customs  and  feudal  laws 
considered  a  baron's  attack  upon  the  possessions  of  another 
as  a  consequence  of  an  indisputable  right.  The  ruler  of  a 
kingdom,  by  force  of  the  feudal  oath,  might  command 
the  services  of  his  vassals  when  war  broke  out  or  wheu 
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his  pftid  forces  were  insoffieient  to  quell  rioters*  Bttt  the 
mler  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  prohibit 
one  YiitAl  from  fighting  with  another.  Until  the  king's 
power  aubdaed  that  of  the  fierce  and  haughty  princes,  free 
loii^ts  fought  each  in  accordance  with  ancient  cus- 
tooDBi  ft&d  the  laws  of  chivalry,  the  legality  of  which  would 
lufVi  hmn.  equally  acknowledged  by  the  Dompilers  of  Jus- 
timau'a  code  and  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  Hol^endorf 
the  infiueaoe  of  sovereignty  with  the  influence  of 
When  a  mass  of  people  obeys  ou©  voice, 
anoed  dissensions  in  its  midst  are  either  diecontinned 
or  dtminished.  A  moving  horde,  or  a  nest  of  robbers, 
doei  not  form  a  realm.  Obviously  this  obedient  mass 
nepreeents  that  first  form  of  pacification  which  Hoi- 
wmimi  finds  in  sovereignty.  The  comparative  safety 
ud  q^uietness  in  Asiatic  deepotismB  have  no  other  source 
tham  ike  suppression  of  the  Individual  power  of  one  and 
aU  and  the  sway  of  the  free-will  of  the  despot*  France 
during  the  days  of  Philip  Anguste^  Germany  during  the 
oommenoement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Poland  at 
tlia  time  when  the  nobles  were  free,  were  unmistakably 
SOnarchicaU  Pacification  ( **  Friedensstif tung  "  )  they 
oeiiher  gave  de  fado  nor  de  jure.  There  was  a  time  in 
Chum  when  marauders  formed  regiments,  marched  in 
Ofderly  ranks  along  the  streets  of  towns,  and  had  organisa- 
ttone  acbM^wledged  by  the  authorities.  The  consequence 
of  Ifae  weakness  of  the  Moecovite  kingdom  appeared  in  the 
oofivetsaan  oi  bands  of  robbers  into  a  kind  of  armed  force 
for  the  eatension  of  Bussian  dominion  beyond  the  Ural 
numntains. 

The  pacification  of  a  certain  territory,  the  serious  hope 
cf  being  able   to  defend  it  against  violence,  and  the  dis< 
ituiuatton  of  open  attacks  of  armed  mobs  are  the  con* 

of  the  sir^ngihemng  of  state  power  and  certain 
inwnditiims,    In  ot  her  dominions  of  western  Europe  a 

state  of  safety  was  attained   towards    the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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With  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne  of  France, 
monarchical  power,  entirely  crushing  feudalism,  temporarily 
freed  the  country  even  from  religious  dissents.  In  1610  the 
king  and  his  minister  Sully  succeeded  in  equipping  a  strong 
army  and  establishing  a  large  military  exchequer.  War 
was  declared  against  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  pursuance 
of  the  Bang's  policy,  which  had  for  chief  object  the  crush- 
ing of  this  dynasty. 

The  dispute  concerning  the  Julich  succession  served  as  a 
cause,  and  the  French  army  invaded  the  bishoprics  of  the 
Bhiue.  Ilavaliac's  dagger  put  a  stop  to  the  enterprise. 
Later  it  became  known  that  larger  designs  were  connected 
with  the  campaign.  In  his  memoirs  Sully  ^  relates,  that  the 
king  made  a  great  plan  for  the  pacification  of  Europe  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  federation. 

According  to  the  plan  made  by  the  king  (or  his  minister) 
fifteen  European  Powers  were  to  enter  into  the  union, 
whether  they  were  Catholic  or  Protestant.  The  Muscovite 
kingdom  was  not  to  join  the  federation. 

The  political  map  of  Europe  was  to  have  undergone  great 
changes.  The  Netherlands  were  to  be  divided  between 
France  and  England,  Spain  was  to  receive  Portugal, 
Austria  was  to  lose  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  which  were 
both  to  become  independent.  Savoy  and  Milan  were  to 
form  something  like  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy. 

For  the  carrying  out  of  these  plans  not  only  armies  and 
money  were  prepared,  but  with  many  kingdoms,  especially 
with  the  English  queen,  Elizabeth,  treaties  were  commenced. 
In  case  of  the  enterprise  proving  to  be  a  success,  a  high 
council  of  sixty  representatives  was  to  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dissension  between 
powers.  The  members  of  the  Christian  Bepublic  were 
not  to  permit  tyrannical  ruling  and  were  to  demand  the 
equal  tolerance  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  faiths.  The 
high  council  was  to  have  directed  a  general  rising  against 

^  Sully  visited  London  twice  in  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  a  Christian  League. 
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tli0  Uahomeians,  with  a  view  to  their  final  expulsion  froiii 
Europe.  For  affairs  lesa  importaut  six  local  councils  were 
to  bare  been  instituted. 

Henry  the  Fourth's  dream  of  peace  began  with  a  great 
war*  This  might  have  ended  suceessfullj  and  given  per* 
niAneiii  resulta  if  only  its  aggressive  designs  had  been 
mora  temperate.  The  capture  of  the  Netherlanda  and  the 
btahopricdof  the  Bhine^  the  wrenching  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary  fmm  Austrlai  and  th@  division  of  Italy  made  up 
logetker  a  acan^ly  possible  programme^  to  say  nothing  of 
the  final  design  of  the  conqueror. 

A  series  of  %neioriou3  campaigns  would  be  necessary; 
under  the  leadership  of  Austria  a  coalition  would  gradually 
be  formed,  which  France  would  not  be  strong  enough  to 
overDome*  England  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I, 
would  not  agree  to  attack  the  Netherlands,  that  had  only 
jujt  been  released  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  Seventy  years 
later  the  very  r«^Ustic  plan  of  Louis  XIY.  brought  France 
defaafe  and  humiliation.  The  project  of  pacification  accom- 
pftnyinf  Henry^s  policy  did  not  give  his  army  a  single 
extra  chassoe  of  victory,  and  neither  then  nor  later  did  any 
one  believe  in  the  promifle^  of  a  peace  which  commenced 
with  wwtn 

The  actual  Btrengih  of  the  regiments  moving  along  the 
Bhine  and  the  number  of  barrels  of  gold  in  the  cellars  of 
the  Lou\Te  were  facts  extremely  damaging  to  the  great 
iolieiiie  of  the  French  king. 

Ai  a  mler,  Henry  17*  left  a  good  memory*  His  eommi* 
aorationf  tolerance  of  faiths,  open  character^  skin  in  the 
<:boioe  and  eelimate  of  individuak,  his  plentiful  abtlitieS| 
Kti  military  talante  caused  the  French  to  forget  the  defects 
of  the  man  and  tbie  mistakes  of  the  monarch. 

It  ii  AD  caiiie  for  wonder  that  the  ideas  of  Henry  gave 
birth  to  many  projects  for  perpetual  peace.  One  of  the 
jiaDegyiista  of  ibe  king^  Emorie  de  Lacroix,  wrote  a  book 
IB  IflSSf  under  tlie  title  of  Le  Noumau  Cjfnie^  in  which  he 
proposed  a  plan  differing  from  the  ''Grand  dessein/*  in 
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the  absence  of  a  general  European  war,  as  the  first  step  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  Bepublic. 

The  charm  of  Henry's  name  made  its  effect  upon 
foreigners.  In  1598  an  embassy  from  the  General  States 
of  Holland  visited  Paris.  The  ambassador's  suite  contained 
a  youth  of  amazing  capabilities,  who  at  eight  years  of  age 
had  written  meritorious  Latin  verses.  After  conversing 
with  him  for  some  time,  the  king,  whose  affability  was  not 
the  least  delightful  feature  of  his  character,  turning  to  his 
courtiers,  said :  "  This  is  Hugo  Gracius,  the  wonder  of 
Holland." 

The  treatise  De  jure  beUi  ac  pads  appeared  in  1626, 
fifteen  years  after  Henry's  death.  Does  not  the  influence 
of  the  "Christian  Republic"  appear  in  the  fact  that 
Gracius,  who  always  more  than  any  other  writer  strove  to 
soften  the  horrors  of  war,  at  the  same  time  found  useful, 
and  even  necessary,  certain  meetings  of  civilised  nations, 
at  which  disputes  were  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  by 
uninterested  nations,  and  where  measures  were  to  be  taken 
to  compel  the  sides  to  keep  peace  on  legal  grounds. 

During  the  century  following  the  death  of  Henry,  the 
literature  and  tradition  connected  with  his  career  were 
bound  to  grow  in  volume.  The  religious  equality  recom- 
mended, the  stem  despotism  of  Richelieu,  the  inaccessibility 
of  Louis  XIY.,  his  wastefulness,  the  awful  dragonnades — all 
these  matters  served  to  fix  the  image  of  the  creator  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace.  In  the  da3rs 
when  the  exhausting  struggle  for  the  Spanish  inheritance 
was  drawing  to  its  end  and  diplomatists  had  opened 
peaceful  negotiations,  the  Abbot  St.  Pierre  presented  the 
Utrecht  Congress  with  a  scheme  of  perpetual  peace,  which 
was  described  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  Projet  de  traits,  conclu  pour  rendre  la  paix  perpetuelle 
entre  les  souverains  chritiens,  pour  maintenir  toujours  le 
commerce  entre  les  nations  et  pour  affermir  beaucoup 
davantage  les  maisons  regnantes  sur  les  trones." 

All  Christian  kingdoms  of  Europe,  including  Russia, 
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Oertnany,  but  without  subjugation  to  the  Emperor*  The 
highait  legal  power  was  ^to  be  concentrated  in  a  Diet 
ictiiig  on  the  bases  of  a  general  constitution^  the  alt^r- 
atiaa  of  which  was  permissible  only  upon  the  unanimous 
deoiaioii  of  all  memberij  of  the  union. 

To  facilitate  the  agreement  of  European  governments  to 
the  Mtabtishment  of  this  league,  the  Abbot  St.  Pierre  pro- 
posed that  the  oonsideration  of  the  suppression  of  internal 
itmrrections  should  be  among  the  duties  of  the  Diet,  The 
leoe&tly  ocmcluded  war  for  the  Spanish  inheritance  in- 
Hoenoed  the  project.  The  Diet,  when  discussing  vacancies 
in  ioheiitanoeaf  was  to  keep  the  political  balance  in  view^ 
and  not  permit  the  excessive  recrudescence  of  one  kingdom 
at  the  cost  of  another. 

St  Pierre's  book  and  propaganda  in  the  interests  of  the 
efltablishment  of  a  Christian  Union  caused  a  great  sensa- 
tioii*  It  is  true  that  Yoltaire  and  Leibnitz  ridiculed  them 
t0rj  leverely*  Nevertheless,  Leibnitz  was  of  opinion  that, 
for  the  lecnring  of  peace,  European  nations  ought  to 
Ofgamse  a  general  confederation,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
ptc/gmoi  to  place  the  Pope  and  Austrian  Emperor. 

After  thedeoeaseof  the  Abbot  St.  Pierre,  in  1743,  his  idea 
6rfc4ced  less  contempt.  His  nephew.  Count  de  Saint  Pierre, 
tr&Bsfierred  his  manuscripts  to  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau,  who 
admired  in  the  Abbot  the  unrestrained  loyalty  of  ideas 
mad  complete  self-deniaL  Rousseau  writes:  *^This  man 
an  bDQoar  to  Im  time  and  nation ;  he  [alone  among 
had  no  other  passion  than  devotion  to  reason  (le  seul 
pent-itreqtii  n*eutd*autre  passion,  que  celle  de  la  raison), 
mad  jet  he  made  miJitake  after  mistake^  and  wrote,  not  for 
oontemporafy,  but  for  imaginary  persons."  Bousseau  had 
tlie  patitnee  to  pensM  carefully  all  the  works  of  the  author, 
forty  volnmesi  no  mean  task,  for  the  Abbot  sinned  by 
iHiiig  weariiOJiie  repetitions  and  a  style  as  heavy  aa  lead. 

>Q  datermined  to  alter  two  works  of  Saint  Pierre : 
tlie  Bck$m€  if  PfrpeiHat  Peace  and  Polgmnodw.    In  the  third 
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volume  of  Rousseau's  works  we  find :  "  Extrait  du  projet 
de  la  paix  perpetuelle  de  M.  I'Abb^  de  Saint  Pierre/'  the 
following  epigram  from  Lucan  being  added :  "  Turn  genus 
humanum  positis  sibi  consulat  armis,  Inque  yicem  gens 
omnis  amet."  ^  The  Jugement  de  la  paix  perpitueUe  of 
Rousseau  is  a  fierce  philippic  against  rulers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  said  that  European  monarchs 
would  in  no  case  agree  to  limit  their  power  by  a  general 
Diet  in  accordance  with  Saint  Pierre's  scheme.  Their  only 
aspiration  consisted  in  the  increase  of  their  power  within 
the  kingdoms  and  the  development  of  the  boundaries  of 
their  dominions.  General  welfare,  the  happiness  of  subjects, 
and  the  glory  of  the  country  were  clever  excuses  put  for- 
ward to  cover  the  selfish  actions  and  dynastic  aims.  ^'  The 
word  peace  is  unbearable  to  ministers.  War  and  national 
misfortune  are  necessary  for  dignitaries,  who  care  as  little 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  for  the  interest  of  the 
sovereign ;  for  their  own  benefit  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ministers  should  increase  the  public  misfortunes  and 
provide  for  their  numerous  satellites.  The  greater  the 
dangers  and  difficulties,  the  more  surely  they  hope  to 
secure  their  station  and  subject  the  will  of  the  ruler." 

"The  Abbot  Saint  Pierre  by  a  single  book,"  Rousseau 
continues,  "  hopes  to  gain  the  goal,  to  reach  which  Henry 
lY.  collected  immense  means  and  would  have  declared  a 
final  war  by  way  of  securing  perpetual  peace."  The 
death  of  Henry  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  mankind  for  ever. 

Rousseau  surmised  the  possibility  of  the  establishment  at 
a  future  date  of  a  federative  league,  but  not  till  after  a  re- 
volution, which  alone  would  cause  so  much  evil  as  to 
counterbalance  aU  the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  its  suc- 
cessful organisation. 

The  name  of  Rousseau  increased  the  popularity  of  the 
project  of  Saint  Pierre.  The  influence  of  the  Abbot's  ideas 
is  visible  in  the  works  of  many  authors  and  in  the  deeds 
of  politicians  in  the  eighteenth  century.      Molinart,  who 

^  Lncan's  Fharsalia,  book  i.,  lines  GO,  61. 
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wrola  tlie  ftbbot^^  biography  {VAhbi  de  SaifU  Pierre^  m  vie 
0i  969  oitwefi  1857),  found  in  the  works  of  Necker  on  the 

IiVemoh  finanoea,  published  immediately  before  the  Beyolu* 
tion^  ideas  of  peace  inspired  by  the  perusal  of  St,  Pierre^s 
woirki. 
ftjeremiah  Benibam  drew  up  '^a  plan  for  a  perpetual 
Kd  A  unlTersal  peace"  at  the  time  of  the  assembly  of  the 
Oeiuiml  States.  Bentham  witnessed  the  commencement 
ttod  eod  of  the  fierce  stmggl©  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  for  independence.  It  is  known  that  many  Eng- 
Ushmem  openly  avowed  their  sympathy  with  the  revolted 
odoniet.    The  great  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  said  in  Parlia- 

■  roent  that  he  was  very  glad  that  America  had  succeeded 

■  in  the  struggle,  aa  the  spirit  which  directed  the  fellow- 
champions  of  Washington  was  the  same  ipirit  which 
eatabltflhed  English  hberty, 

Ifamtltttm  agreed  with  Chatham's  ideas,  and  with  grief 
witnesBed  the  fraticidal  straggle  across  the  Atlantic. 

IGblmital  waiB  cost  all  nations  much  blood  and  treasure 
dming  tbs  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  antecedent  to  the 
fcartli  of  Bantham.  For  this  reason  he  considered  the  release 
of  ookmias  from  the  power  of  the  metropolis  one  of  the 
PiCiiiiry  conditions  for  the  advent  of  perpetual  peace. 
Thm  wMtmd  cause  of  war  he  considered  to  he  the  great  per-^ 
manent  armies,  which  in  the  hands  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
f^vdcrick  11.  became  elements  inciting  unpardonable 
and  violent  trsspasa  on  the  safety  of  weak  neigh- 
Wbin  the  European  powers  should  give  up  their 
coloiitui  and  diminiiih  their  armiee,  then  a  permanent  con- 
\  of  MpMtQtaiives  of  European  nations  might  easily  be 
as  Bentham  thought,  to  settle  international 
The  Googresi  should  manage  the  international 
I  oomaisting  of  small  con  tin  gents  from  each  kingdom^ 
The  fhmflTHM  should  have  the  right  of  excluding  from  the 
mifam  any  kingdom  which  did  not  obey  the  deciiees.  The 
nlkm  which  ihould  eommenoe  disarming  was  destined,  ao* 
to  Bentham,  to  eternal  glory, 
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The  time  of  revolutionary  wars  had  arrived.  The  French 
idea  of  general  federation,  the  call  to  peace  after  a  series  of 
victories  over  the  enemies  of  France,  after  a  paper  existence 
in  books,  schemes,  appeals  and  propagandas,  became  a  reality. 
The  Convention  of  Paris,  defeating  invasion  and  moving  its 
forces  to  Belgium,  Switzerland,  the  Bhine  and  Italy,  de- 
clared that  it  was  warring  with  tyranny  in  the  name  of 
the  rights  of  man.  When  the  tyrants  were  vanquished, 
then  all  nations  were  to  form  republics  after  the  example 
of  France  and  in  union  with  her.  The  revolutionary 
army  and  revolutionary  proclamations  were  similar  in  their 
ideid  aim  to  the  plan  of  Henry  IV.  The  impetuosity  of  the 
aggressive  politics  of  the  Council  resembled  the  aspirations 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  regard  to  his  religious  chambers. 

The  prophecy  of  Eousseau  concerning  the  part  of  revolu- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  a  great  European  league  seemed 
to  be  fulfilled.  All  was  undertaken  on  a  scale  which  Henry 
IV.,  Louis  XrV.,  and  the  Abbot  Saint  Pierre  could  not  have 
imagined.  Instead  of  the  protection  of  Christian  faith, 
tolerance  and  the  total  liberty  of  conscience  were  proclaimed. 
The  armies  collected  against  Austria  and  her  allies  were 
ten  times  greater  than  the  forces  organised  by  Sully  and 
Louvois.  The  development  of  the  greatness  of  France 
went  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  conquests  of  which  her 
kings  dreamed.  Belgium,  all  the  lands  between  the  Saar 
and  Ehine  (including  Cologne),  Savoy,  Nice,  Turin,  and 
G^noa  were  annexed.  A  series  of  republics  was  organised 
after  the  example  and  under  the  protectorate  of  the  mother 
republic,  which  were  the  Batavian  in  Holland,  the  Helvetian 
in  Switzerland,  the  Parthenopeian,  Boman,  Cisalpian  and 
Ligurian  in  Italy.  French  laws  were  introduced  every- 
where. When  repealing  former  customs  no  diflferenoe  was 
made  between  Holland  and  Switzerland  with  their  ancient 
republican  licenses,  and  Milan,  Naples  and  Borne  with  their 
deadening  despotism,  and  Genoa  with  her  original  olig- 
archy. All  received  the  same  constitution,  which  was  very 
similar  to  the  French.   In  the  imagination  of  ardent  patrioto 
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the  Juiure  was  pictured  as  the  gradual  transformation  of 
£ftrDpei  freed  from  the  power  of  tyrants  into  a  league 
of  large  and  small  republics*  Perpetual  peace  would  come 
m-hen  the  martial  force  of  the  gradually  spreading  union  of 
released  nations  should  have  fulfilled  its  mission.  The 
army  of  France  would  remain  the  centre  of  all-conqueriug 
foroei  and  the  direction  of  the  revolutionary  invasion 
wotild  belong  to  Paris. 

The  facte  of  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century  put 
m  ftop  to  auch  roee^olotired  illusions.  A  revolution  broke 
ottt  im  SwitaEarlandf  which  was  with  difficulty  suppressed  by 
Maiiena''a  troopa,  which  defended  the  youthful  Helvetian 
BefmUic  against  the  Austrians  and  Bussian^.  Souvarov 
InTaded  Ilaly  and  beat  the  French  in  a  aeries  of  battlea. 
Tbs  Ctaalpine  repnblic  was  abolished.  When  the  French 
atmiea  left  Naples  and  Eome^  harrying  northwards  to  aid 
Um  army  driven  out  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont^  the  rabble 
ol  Southern  Italy  rose  for  the  king  and  Pope ;  two  more 
•pbemeral  republics  disappeared.  The  last  blow  to  aU 
hopat  of  the  approach  of  the  golden  age  of  peace  and 
Ubtrty  was  struck  by  Napoleon,  Having  oonquered  the 
monarDhic  coalitioni  he  did  not  spare  the  weak  alUea. 
Holland  and  Switzerland  were  ordered  to  accept  consti- 
iations  adapted  to  the  despotic  ruling  of  the  First  Gonsuh 
The  Cisalpine  republic  was  re-establishedj  and  named  the 
Italian.  Deputies  were  called  to  Lyons,  and  there  learned 
lliat  Oeneral  Bonaparte  was  to  be  the  president  of  the 
rqmblic.  Between  Italy  and  Switzerland  an  independent 
fepoblic  of  Yalais  was  established|  which  soon  lost  its 
bmiom — in  poniahment  for  the  bad  state  in  which  the 
Koploa  liighway  was  kept, 

Whem  the  oosmlaie  became  an  empire^  only  the  Helvetian 
ttnion  retMned  its  nominal  independence.  In  Italy^  on  the 
Bfciaei  and  in  Holland  family  appanages  of  Napoleon^s  house 
and  lus  relations  were  established  in  the  form  of  kingdoms, 
dnekita  mad  principalities. 

Hapoleon^B  wars,  according  to  the   words  of  the  con- 
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qneror  himself,  were  directed  towards  the  re-arrangement 
of  Europe.  In  place  of  aspirations  connected  with  re- 
volutionary liberation  movements,  Napoleon  wished  to 
attain  perpetual  peace  by  the  establishment  of  a  union 
of  European  nations  under  the  supremacy  of  the  French 
empire.  Nations  conquered  first  would  not  be  backward 
in  acquiring  the  welfare  of  conditional  independence  and 
lasting  peace.  On  April  22nd,  1815,  Napoleon  declared  that 
(Friable  de  I'acte  additionnel)  the  war  was  carried  on  with 
a  view  of  organising  a  great  European  federate  system, 
which  the  emperor  considered  in  agreement  with  the  spirit 
of  the  period  and  favourable  to  civilisation.  The  affair 
needed  only  to  be  concluded  by  overcoming  the  resistance 
of  Bussia  and  England. 

Had  the  campaign  of  1812  been  successful,  England 
would  have  been  compelled  to  surrender.  Consequently  the 
defeat  and  loss  of  the  Grand  Army  was  ^  misfortune  not 
only  to  Prance,  but  for  all  mankind. 

On  the  Island  of  St.  Helena  Napoleon  wrote  that  the 
war  of  1812  ought  to  be  considered  the  most  popular  of  all 
wars  of  the  new  era ;  it  was  the  war  of  good  sense  and 
true  interests,  aiming  at  the  peace  and  security  of  all ;  it 
was,  in  essence,  pacific  and  conservative. 

A  time  of  general  welfare  and  safety  would  have  oome. 
The  political  system  of  Europe  would  have  been  secured. 
Only  the  establishment  of  an  organisation  would  then 
remain  to  be  effected.  The  meeting  of  rulers  would 
peacefully  settle  all  the  affairs  of  nations. 

"Europe  would  thus  truly  represent  one  nation.  I 
would  have  stipulated  that  regular  armies  should  be 
diminished,  leaving  only  forces  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  persons  of  monarchs.  I  should  have  proclaimed 
the  boundaries  of  France  to  be  unalterable. 

"  How  much  blood  will  be  shed  in  future  to  attain  the 
welfare  that  I  wished  to  give  to  mankind ! "  (Memorial  de 
Saint  HOine). 

"  To  strengthen  the  European  union,"   said  Napoleon 
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11 L,'  'nhe  emperor  would  haTe  forced  a  general  European 
code  to  be  acknowledged,  and  would  have  institnted  a 
Kofopeau  oom-t  of  appeal.  Uniformity  of  coinage,  weights, 
iHiitfiiiiea,  and  laws  might  have  been  attained  at  his 
pawerfnl  initiative/' 

The  sincerity  of  Napoleon  I.  is  very  doubtfuL  If  Russia 
and  England  had  become  his  vassals,  large  enterprises  in 
the  East  might  have  been  expected.  Insatiable  ambition 
drew  up  plans  of  the  highest  range  in  this  quarter.  Even 
if  entire  faith  be  placed  in  all  the  promises  of  **  Aete  Addi- 
timmd,"  supposing  the  possibility  of  the  total  defeat  of 
BmQa  and  England,  the  probability  of  the  realisation  of 
Rivpoleoxi^s  European  league  and  of  the  arrival  of  the  time 
of  perpetual  peace  after  the  year  1812j  does  not  become 
greater. 

The  ijntaenae  power  of  Napoleon's  dominion^  the  growth 
of  Mveml  yeai9^  earned  with  it  sure  destruction,  as  all 
thtnkeni  will  surely  grant.  If  Napoleon,  conquering 
Eoitipe)  timveUad  towards  perpetual  peaoe,  the  nearer  he 
approAofaad  to  the  aim,  the  greater  became  the  number  of 
those  who  were  ready  to  risk  all  and  rise  againit  the 
nniTersat  oppretior.  All  cla^es^  all  parties,  sovereigns 
and  nattonsi  armies  and  eabineta^  nobles  and  merchants, 
frwkUldcaie  «nd  Polish  clergy,  were  united  in  the  general 


With  the  exception  of  several  fainthearted  German 
princM  and  the  deluded  Polish  nobility,  Napoleon  had  no 
aiaoapa  alliea*  Mettemieh  and  Cannings  the  Neapolitan 
Bourixm^  the  Dames  and  Portugneae  felt  the  same  mutual 
^rapAthiftiL 

Hapoleotn^a  tnvmsjon  of  Bussia  showed  that  Souvarov's 
oaaapaign  tn  Italy  was  a  prelude  to  the  war.  The  com* 
muder,  who  bad  been  conquered  at  Trebia,  besieged 
Bigm;  the  opponent  of  KoutouTOV  at  Crems  on  the  Danube 
0WBn  years  later  the  governor  of  burnt  Moscow ;  the 
mAnhali  fought  at   Fried  land    and   Borodino.      All 
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kinds  of  politics  were  popular  and  expedient,  except  a 
league  with  Napoleon.  The  moment  his  prestige  failed 
his  satellites  proved  false. 

No  small  disappointment  was  caused  by  the  gap  of  time 
stretching  between  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  and  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  The  facts  of  this  well-remembered  period  gave 
the  next  generations  a  good  lesson,  for  which  too  high  a 
price  was  paid  for  it  to  be  forgotten. 

In  the  self-consciousness  of  nations  and  the  minds  of 
thinkers  violence  is  unconditionally  condemned  as  a  course 
to  perpetual  peace.  The  hopes  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  and  the  posthumous  fancies  of  Napoleon,  without 
examining  the  amount  of  plausibility  and  sincerity  in  the 
one  and  the  others,  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English, 
Germans,  Spaniards,  Russians  and  Dutch,  connected  with 
the  calamities  of  invasion  and  the  privations  due  to  the 
continental  system. 

At  no  time  did  there  exist,  and  never  again  will  there 
exist,  such  a  set  of  circumstances  favourable  to  the  conquest 
of  civilised  nations  by  the  energetic  and  persevering  efforts 
of  one  nation.  But  even  at  the  decisive  moment  of  the 
French  attempt  the  shrewd  observer  foresaw  that  the  earthy 
heaven  of  Napoleon  could  not  exist  because  of  insurmount- 
able obstacles  in  the  form  of  peculiarities  of  races,  tribes 
and  history.  Forced  peace  proved  impossible  owing  to 
the  peculiarities  of  human  character.  After  1816  it 
became  clear  that  any  of  the  plans  for  the  discontinua- 
tion of  war,  expounded  in  the  work  of  a  single  writer,  has 
a  greater  chance  of  being  realised  than  aspirations  for 
establishing  a  universal  sovereignty  by  a  series  of  vic- 
tories. 

This  great  aim  cannot  be  reached  by  material  compulsion. 
Moral  influence  gave  more  hopes.  The  weakness  of  the 
thinker  and  preacher  proved  an  advantage  when  searching 
for  paths  to  such  a  state  of  affairs,  which  could  not  be 
established  unless  by  means  of  voluntary  agreement  and 
the  peaceful  union  of  independent  social  organisms, 
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0linQ£  the  dsys  of  the  greatest  overflow  of  the  revolu- 
iionary  flood,  the  idea  of  perpetoal  peace  caught  the 
Atieutioii  of  the  great  Kdnigsberg  philo^pher.  Kant's 
work,  Zum  ewigen  Friede,  appeared  ia  1795.  While  dis- 
eiiasiog  the  idea  of  a  European  federation,  Kant  persisted 
ia  ttio  po^ibility  of  perpetual  peace  among  lawful  powers. 
He  belie^^ed  that  mankind  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to 
eternal  peace  according  Ui  the  subjection  of  intercourse 
between  people  to  deiined  rules.  The  intellecfc  demands 
peace. 

This  great  object  will  be  attained  when  I'eality  shall 
be  olovated  to  the  demands  of  reason.  Kant  considers  the 
progreti  of  mankind  analogical  with  accelerated  mOYO* 
ment.  He  writes ;  "  The  periods  in  which  equal  successes 
&re  attained  become  shorter  and  shorten  (^^  Die  Zeiten  in 
denen  gtetche  Fortsehritte  geschehen,  werden  immer  kur- 
jter/')  The  science  of  right  considers  the  suppression  of  war 
its  final  aim/' 

It  if  truly  signiflcant  that  the  deep  and  sober  mind 
of  the  creator  of  The  Criikhm  of  Pure  lieason  should 
hire  considered  the  attainment  of  perpetual  peace  pos* 
aiUe. 

This  work  on  perpetual  peace  contains  an  addition,  in  the 
ooufse  of  which  there  are  pointed  out  those  means  which 
ensure  established  peace  from  violation.  The  ideas 
in  this  appendix  do  not  belong  to  the  set  of 
inman  ideas  being  now  investigated  by  ns>  and  for  this 
reason  we  will  return  to  Kaut. 

Fichte,  two  years  after  Kant,  gave  his  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  European  federation.*  He  denies  that  war  should  be 
able  to  prove  any  rights.  The  rightful  relations  between 
povert  can  be  determined  only  by  peaceful  communion. 
Baoh  a  view  of  the  German  idealist  condemns  the  inferences 
of  our  contemporary  internationalists,  who  consider  war 
m  le-eetaUishment  of  violated  rights.    With  regard  to  the 

^  Qrum^a§§  Af  JWirrfteftlt  nach  Frincipitn  dtr  WitHnschqfii- 
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measTiFes  prepared  against  the  breakers  of  the  federation 
instituted  in  accordance  with  the  plan  described  in  an 
earlier  paragraph,  Fichte  agrees  in  opinion  with  the  pre- 
revolntionary  thesis  of  Bentham,  that  indocible  kingdoms 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  independence. 

According  to  Fichte's  opinion,  federation  should  be  con- 
cluded voluntarily :  it  is  necessary  to  establish  not  a  united 
kingdom,  but  a  union  of  kingdoms. 

In  the  year  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden,  the  youth 
Schelling  prophesied  that  in  the  future  there  would  spring 
up  a  rightful  kingdom,  the  accomplished  aim  of  historical 
progress,  and  that  a  time  of  perpetual  peace  would  arrive, 
defended  by  law  alone  and  a  single  federation  of  all  king- 
doms.   {System  des  transcendeiaien  Idealismus.) 

During  the  unsettled  times  of  Napoleon  I.,  kingdoms  which 
for  several  ages  had  existed  unshaken  were  demolished  by 
the  will  of  the  conqueror  and  re-established  by  decrees  not 
less  severe  in  tone  than  army  orders  of  the  day.  Force 
openly  trampled  upon  right.  It  was  difficult  to  expect 
peaceful  opinions  at  such  a  period.  The  movement  recom- 
menced with  the  fall  of  Napoleon's  empire.  After  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  two  projects  of  international  organisation 
appeared  almost  simultaneously — Saint  Simon's  ^  and  Lips's.' 
The  necessity  of  pacification  was  shown  in  the  appearance  of 
the  first  peace  societies,  in  America  in  1816  and  in  England 
in  1816.  The  agitation  in  favour  of  peace  began  to  be  sup- 
ported by  periodical  organised  meetings,  which  had  unmis- 
takable advantages  in  comparison  with  personal  efforts. 
When  the  struggle  surpasses  the  strength  of  one  genera- 
tion, its  survival  is  satisfactorily  ensured  by  traditions 
and  statutes  of  societies,  leagues  and  companies.  It  was 
necessary  that  such  a  difficult  undertaking  should  place  its 

'  On  International  Justice. 

*  Dela  RiorganUation  de  la  SociUi  Europienne.  We  may  here 
mention  Der  AUgemeine  Frieden,  which  Gk)udon  published  in  1807. 
This  book  is  a  sorry  example  of  judicial  doctrine  and  complaisance 
with  Napoleon. 
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Mtivity  aa  far  as  posatble  beyond  the  casualties  of  death, 
fjffknfWj  p^Bonal  disappointment,  and  betrayaL 

Tb0  third  society  of  peace  was  orgauised  in  Geneva  in 
18d0|  that  is  in  the  year  when  the  July  reTolution  struck  a 
lieairy  Uow  to  unions,  that  had  been  concluded,  as  were  the 
irMtiea  ol  Troppau  and  Leibach,  with  a  view  to  stopping 
tlie  oppfessiou  of  and  armed  interference  in  the  internal 
ftflUri  of  weak  kingdoms.  The  reTolution  of  1830  resulted 
in  French  conquests,  which  proved  more  lasting  than 
Mapoleon*i  seLzniea.  The  French  army  undertook  only  two 
tzpedilions — the  capture  of  Antwerp  and  Auooua,  Both  f or- 
I  were  temporarily  occupied ,  The  boundaries  of  France 
not  altered.  But  the  influence  of  the  July  revolution 
felt  in  all  Europe^  and  everywhere  resulted  in  radical 
diAagea  Belgium  became  free,  and  formed  a  neutral  king- 
dom. Despotic  systems  fell  in  Germany^  Hanover^  Saxony, 
Bnii^wiok,  and  Hessen  Casseh  Although  the  insurrection 
in  Italy  was  suppressed  by  the  Austrian  troops,  the  libera- 
taoii  tuowment  travelled  along  the  course  which  was  to 
traatlofm  Mazzini  from  an  exile  to  a  national  hero. 

Qovtraments  and  nations  ceased  to  fear  that  immediately 
alter  the  coming  of  new  ideas  they  would  witness  a  French 
invaaion*  The  principles  of  1789  now  appeared  in  a  new 
liflit*  In  the  most  vital  questions  nations  felt  their  soli- 
dATily.  The  Italian,  under  constant  fear  of  removal  to  an 
Austrian  prison,  the  rich  and  educated  inhabitant  of  Man^ 
elieiter,  deprived  of  his  vote  for  the  sake  of  a  rotten  boroughi 
thm  professor  of  Heidelberg,  persecuted  by  Mettemich,  the 
Belgian,  oonsidering  his  dependency  on  EoUand  a  bard  lot — 
tmtHk  Tiewed  the  struggle  near  the  Tuilleries  and  Hotel  de 
Ville  sa  his  own  atfair.  For  Germany  and  Italy  the  French 
idsM  ef  liberty  and  equality  were  now  connected  wit  h  ideas 
of  mbtacniality*  Ideas  not  Bup{K>rted  by  armed  force  gained 
strength  and  influenoed  the  intellect.  There  was  no  n&* 
oessity  for  paying  the  price  demanded  by  the  Convention  of 
Firis  and  Napoteon  for  release  from  oppression,  nanaely,  the 
km  of  political  IndepeiideiiMp 
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It  was  possible  to  be  subjected  to  foreign  influence  with- 
out fear,  without  bitterness,  and  without  sacrifices.  The 
revolution  of  July  gave  France  a  steadier  predomination  in 
those  countries,  where  the  victories  of  the  grand  army  had 
given  her  only  a  temporary  importance.  Napoleon's  soldiers 
landed  on  English  soil  only  as  prisoners  of  war.  After 
the  days  of  that  famous  July,  France  joined  together 
English  reform  and  the  humanising  inclinations  of  the 
Continent. 

The  first  revolution  and  empire  bred  quarrels  and  degraded 
France  by  attempting  to  bring  the  union  of  Europe  to  pass 
by  the  aid  of  colossal  military  forces,  directed  by  the  greatest 
leaders.  As  regards  attempts  to  establish  perpetual  peace, 
the  period  of  1792  to  1816  gives  a  negative  result.  On 
the  contrary,  1830  proved  the  positive  results  of  intellectual 
influence. 

The  change  from  national  liberation  movements  to  the 
activity  of  peace  societies  is  not  cheerful. 

The  attempts  of  these  societies  at  that  time  suffered  for 
the  greater  part  from  excessive  estimates  of  their  power  and 
influence,  and  from  the  slight  wisdom  shown  in  the  choice 
of  plans  of  action.  Some  enterprises  plainly  bear  the  stamp 
of  simplicity.  In  1835  the  American  Peace  League  decided 
that  war  ought  to  be  replaced  by  a  Court  of  Nations,  per- 
manent or  temporary  "  according  to  the  wise  decision  and 
decree  of  nations."  This  beneficent  and  radical  alteration 
in  human  life  was  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  local 
politics  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  success  of  the 
idea  was  complete.  The  Senate  compiled  a  memorandum 
in  favour  of  the  petition.  A  specially-appointed  committee 
approved  the  petition,  and  decreed  that  full  accounts  should 
be  sent  to  all  States,  after  which  the  whole  transaction 
was  to  be  transferred  to  the  Congress.  The,  Senate  of 
Massachusetts  approved  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee. Before  it  could  come  into  active  operation  the 
scheme  had  to  be  transferred  to  the  Lower  House.  But 
the  session  was  ended.    Owing  to  accidental  occurrences 
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wfti  at tri bated  the  unsticoess  of  a  scheme  salutary  for  all 
nAtioEia  of  the  earth.  When  the  legislators  of  Massa- 
ohnaetls  retunied  after  the  holidays,  no  stepa  were  taken 
to  reTive  the  matter. 

Aocording  to  the  statement  of  a  well-known  historian/ 
similar  enterprisea  in  the  States  of  Maine  and  Vermont 
periahed  only  in  consequence  of  '*  party  intriguers^  who  had 
m  mysteiiofis  interest  in  preventing  the  suppression  of  wars/' 
Tiro  years  later  the  Chamber  of  Massachusetts  received  a 
new  petition  &om  the  local  societies  of  peace.  This  time 
the  aSktr  progressed  farther. 

The  Senate,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five  votes  against 
fif^i  and  the  Ix)wer  House  unanimonsly  arrived  at  the 
decision  that  civiUsad  kingdoms  ought  to  suppress  wars 
am)  eslabltsh  a  congress  or  court  of  nations*  In  the 
SUM  year  thrive  peace  leagues,  having  noticed^  it  is  to 
bt  tttppoied,  that  the  favourable  resolutions  of  the  local 
ohftmbefi  in  reality  prevented  their  petitions  from  reaching 
thfi  lederal  authorities,  decided  (as  might  have  been  don© 
flCMwer)  to  ma  ke  direct  application  to  Washington.  A  petition 
pRipoiitig  the  tnstitation  of  an  international  court  (with* 
out  compulsory  power)  was  compiled  categorically,  and 
the  clinchi  n  g  argument  stated  quite  straightforwardly.  ^*  If 
noiioo  is  taken  of  the  firmness  with  which  nations  defend 
tbatr  bonom-,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  never  undertake 
a  war  wttliotit  safficient  canae^  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at 
tha  oonclQjtioix  thai  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
agiwmftitB^  in  aixordanoe  with  rules^  proceeding  from  an 
authoritative  international  court  and  founded  on  the  decrees 
of  aoeli  oodfis,  strengthened  by  motives  and  appealing  to 
national  honour  and  justice^  will  be  favourably  accepted  by 
both  udeau  To  affirm  the  opposite,  means  to  ascribe  to 
naiicmi,  in  qnections  of  honour,  much  worse  qualities  and 
intentimii  than  even  those  of  individuals.^' 

Having  feoeived  the  simple-mind^  doonment  (vitiated 
by  being  baaad  npon  the  snppoiition  that  nations  quarrel 
'  Oouil  Koniarovikyf  On  fHt€maihn€d  JuMtiee. 
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oyer  questions  of  pride  and  national  honour),  the  Congress 
passed  an  unfavourable  resolution  founded  on  the  strange 
arguments  expressed  in  the  memorandum  of  the  committee 
of  foreign  affairs. 

The  absurdity  of  the  memorandum  exceeded  the  absurdity 
of  the  petition.  Arbitration  between  nations  was  called  a 
dangerous  institution.  Despotism  would  take  advantage  of 
it.  In  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  person  the  court  would 
become  a  weapon  of  violence.  The  amphictyons  of  ancient 
Greece,  feudal  customs,  and  those  of  the  German  imperial 
courts,  served  as  an  occasion  for  the  committee  to  show  its 
erudition,  and  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  by  entering 
into  negotiations  with  European  governments  concerning 
the  crusade  of  the  peace  league,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  might  cause  relations,  leading  to  wars  both 
persistent  and  terrible.  Quite  a  different  view  of  the 
matter  would  have  been  held  had  the  place  of  the  pernicious 
court  been  taken  by  the  custom  of  applying  for  the  offices 
of  intervention.  In  the  case  of  this  improvement  being 
made,  the  committee  hoped  for  the  gradual  spreading  of  the 
idea  embodied  in  the  petition. 

Next  year  the  Congress  received  a  new  petition,  in 
which  the  argument  of  its  predecessor  was  treated  with 
scant  respect,  while  it  was  conclusively  explained  that  the 
difference  between  arbitration  and  intervention  was  not  of 
a  very  marked  character,  and  that  the  international  court 
and  international  code  of  laws  were  not  dangerous  ideas. 

Congress,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  session,  took  no 
notice  of  this  new  petition. 

While  the  agitation  in  America  in  favour  of  peace  was 
struggling  unsuccessfully  to  change  from  words  to  actionS| 
in  Europe  there  appeared  a  treatise  from  the  pen  of  Sar- 
torius,  the  Swiss  professor.  This  was  entitled  Organen  des 
volJcommenen  Friedens^  and  was  published  at  Zurich,  1887. 
All  the  positive  and  negative  sides  of  the  controversy 
were  reflected  in  this  work.  The  first  part  of  the  treatise 
is  logical  and  valuable ;  there  it  is  proved  that  war  is  a 
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grofrt  and  absolute  evil,  from  which  mankind  should  be 
relieved  either  by  one  way  or  another, 

Th#  other  part  is  inconiistent.  Here  the  author  sketches 
a  governing  institution,  desigued  to  ensure  perpetual  and 
porfeet  peaee.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Sartoriusj  the 
iAternational  court  and  code  of  laws  would  produce  justice 
wImi  all  nations  were  prepared  to  accept  a  republican 
method  of  government,  and  all  kingdoms  ready  to  be 
QnitKl  into  one  representative  republic.  A  certain  origin- 
ality of  ideas  is  evidently  purchased  at  the  price  of  complete 
impo^tsbility  of  realisation*  It  is  etmnge  to  read  how  the 
ivpaUiQan  "  V5lkertribunar'  was  to  have  full  powers  of 
iilpenrition  over  certain  justices  who  were  to  be  limited  to 
ftv^i  10  that  the  chief  divisions  of  the  globe  should  each  be 
nspwrnted.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  learned 
piutwimi  could  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  nineteenth  cen* 
lary  arrive  at  the  proposal  of  organising  in  the  near  future 
AMean  atyl  Asiatic  states  of  free  national  power,  with  a 
iiiigk  judicial  power  over  them.  The  improbable  part 
of  the  work  of  Sartorius  consists  in  the  attempt  to  prove 
that  repoblican  organisation  helps  to  secure  peace  more  than 
oilier  political  forms  of  government* 

Following  Bousseau  and  Kant,  Sartorius  again  puts  the 
qnaitioii  of  the  possibihty  of  peace  being  dependent  on  the 
iarm  of  government. 

Pufiber  cm  we  see  that,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
aotbor  of  Qfnirai  Socmlf  the  unlimited  monarchies  of  the 
«igktoeitik  oentury  seem  auspiciously  aggressive,  Sar- 
findi  the  guai^ntae  of  peaoe  only  in  a  representative 
repulilic,  and  doea  not  trust  constitutional 
Ay,  The  treatise  of  the  Swiss  professor  will  always 
a  proof  that  no  r^aiion  or  talent  is  capable  of  latis- 
daietiding  the  theory  in  the  serv-ice  of  which  it 
composed.  The  deepest  and  most  searching  analyses 
of  fioUtioal  organisation  will  never  advanca  the  aflbdr, 
ffistorj  gives  a  better  and  a  decisive  answer*  There  are 
ijr  eloiiiienl  faeU  in  euitenoo  to  prove  that  absolutism, 
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constitutional  monarchy,  republics,  whether  oligarchical  or 
democratic  or  federal,  do  not  necessarily  contain  either  the 
germ  of  peacef  nlness  or  of  martial  spirit.  The  Pmssian  auto- 
cracy, the  first  French  repnblic,  and  constitutional  England 
of  the  time  of  the  G^eorges,  all  had  really  aggressive  charac- 
teristics. The  United  States  proved  more  than  sufficiently 
fond  of  war.^  The  South  American  republics,  with  very 
different  histories,  but  each  with  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion very  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  are  unfavour- 
ably known  to  the  world  by  their  bloody  disputes,  and 
have  always  been  inclined  to  attack  a  weak  neighbour. 

On  the  other  hand,  policy  foreign  to  aggressive  inten- 
tions was  encouraged  in  Prussia  from  1815  to  1864,  as  well 
as  in  the  kingdom  of  Holland  and  in  the  Scandinavian 
monarchies.  The  neutralised  kingdoms,  Belgium  and  Swit- 
aserland,  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  began  to  increase 
their  armaments,  thinking  not  less  of  attack  than  of  de- 
fence. Neither  in  the  historical  past  nor  at  the  present 
day  do  we  find  reasons  for  describing  any  government  as 
essentially  peaceful  or  martial. 

Dialectic  discussions  of  this  theme  are  unconvincing  and 
aimless. 

In  1842  there  appeared  two  more  projects  for  ensuring 
perpetual  peace.  Marohand  fully  explained  what  great  and 
radical  changes  are  necessary  in  the  map  of  Europe  to 
keep  this  part  of  the  globe  free  from  convulsions.  Peoqueur  ' 
proposed  that  all  nations  should  be  united  in  one  rei^ : — 

'*  It  is  necessary  to  establish  a  supreme  judicial  power, 
which  should  direct  and  sanction  the  application  of  com- 
pulsory social  force,  on  the  understanding  that  this  foice 
should  be  used  only  in  the  name  of  justice.  The  oosmo- 
politan  police  should  replace  war ;  the  chief  figures  in 

^  Besides  the  War  o!  Independence,  in  1812,  with  "Rngi^^^^  tliero 
w«re  two  wars  with  Mexico— a  civil  war,  and  finally  the  war  with 
8|>ain  in  1898. 

•  Dt  la  Piaix,  de  ttm  Ptincipe  et  dtsa  B^alisatiim.    IdiS^Puia. 
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eTtry  natioa  dbould  be  tlie  judge  and  the  peacemaker ;  the 
Ii9ftd&r9  of  anniea  ought  to  beeome  servants  and  warrant^ 
ofio«rs  of  the  cosmopolitan  police,  and  the  soldiers  ought 
to  bt  desttned  for  the  support  of  widespread  peace.*' 

The  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  estabUshment  of  such  a 
state  of  affairs  is  Bimple  :  '^  Let  the  nation  which  considers 
tl^lf  the  most  just  and  advanced  commence  by  declaring 
that  it  is  ready  to  accept  the  obligation  of  submission  to 
the  intemattooal  constitution,  and  by  a  solemn  declaration 
ttiirite  all  nations  to  join  this  astonishing  compact/^ 

Peoquenr  considers  the  division  of  nations  a  remnant 
of  barbarity,  and  patriotism  a  dangerous  and  pernicious 
jMlifig*  Hankind  should  agree  to  establish  a  peaceful 
pom^l  the  closest  union  of  independent  nations  is  only 
m  hmlf^-measnre,  a  stepping-stono  to  the  total  abolition  of 
ttataooatity. 

BacNjiieiir's  work  produced  a  sensation  at  the  time.  His 
theoiy  eannot  be  denied  some  importanoe  and  a  certain 
botdneii  of  ideasi  which  did  not  shrink  from  making  the 
BUMI  vmliant  deductious, 

Tlis  doctHns  of  oosmopolitaniam  is  clo^ly  related  to  the 
jdaA  of  tmivdinal  mon&rehy.  Let  all  nations  submit  to  me^ 
the  ocNiciaeitir  thinks,  and  war  will  be  discontinued.  Let 
mwmj  nation  renounce  nationality  in  the  name  of  a  general 
liitmanitanan  ideal|  and  the  consolidated  government  re- 
snlitiig  from  their  action  will  produce  pei^petual  peace. 
Both  these  theoriea  are  mistaken.  The  final  aim  of  each 
ii  muiitaitiable.  The  gn^atost  possibility  of  successj  an  U 
pnind  by  hi»iory,  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who  preach 
oDfnii^UiamiiiL.  Liberty  of  speech  and  the  call  to 
iKilttiitary  union  do  not  in  their  first  stages  include  the 
MCMiity  of  deetrnetion  effected  by  armed  force*  In  this 
0&tflEr|iriee,  Ai  in  many  others,  inspiring  speech  and  books 
will  prove  stronger  than  great  armies.  Ko  genius,  no  gift 
of  pefiOMicm  will  ever  overcome  the  obstacles  in  ttun  path. 
Tbf  diviiion  of  nations  will  remain  for  ever, 
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Veiling  and  reason,  love  and  egotism,  nnconsoions  pre- 
jmlioes,  and  freethought,  all  these  equally  necessitate 
national  development. 

Tlio  nnivorsal  representation,  in  whatever  form  it 
Iw  organised,  will  spell  either  impotence  or  oppression. 
Hhonid  the  decentralisation  be  carried  very  far,  govern- 
ment authority  will  become  a  statistical  matter,  ruin  will 
constantly  be  threatened,  and  the  expropriation  of  parts 
will  inoroaNo.  Nations  will  be  deprived  of  all  the  benefits 
now  given  to  every  civilised  people  by  its  government. 
It  wilt  be  necessary  to  renounce  all  those  social  changes 
which  are  expected  in  the  future  to  spring  from  the  direct 
tuAuenoo  of  the  ruling  sovereign— changes  that  should 
Anally  drivo  most  of  our  material  troubles  and  spiritual  un- 
hapiuuees^s  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Shouki  the  uui venal  government  manage  the  chief  vital 
hmctiout  of  the  development  of  nationSi  extreme  bureau- 
orai^y  will  be  the  only  means  of  displaying  govf>mnMmtal 
activity^  no  matter  how  gieat  the  devetopmeni  of  leppa- 
»eutativ^  ^'lemeubs  be  in  the  oigans  of  oe&timl  pow. 
t.>uly  miPMUT^  of  a  pivJiibitiT^^  and  limited  natare  will  be 
liNmi^hl  tv^  au  end.  AU  creating  features  will  ba  liwwafid 
h>  w»4mi»  KvrmaKwi.  :^Modd  Uie  uuiTersa  be  imbJMt  to 
^j^'^  a  «lati^  ot  ad^urs^  ilie  M»uhs  will  be : 

A  >ii^i  WTMd  kill^^k«a  will  w>i  odtr  m4  ] 
\V*  wltk^  llie  iliMnr  pivvausiHw  bat  a  Im 
w\tt  svm^Mtv^  elNttMii^  cif  c&aruFtMa  i«r 
|^»^:)a»i  aM  K)a$^  ka^n^  we  t««  mmIm 

^  Vi^):  w%£  tMut  liW  Im»:  ce  t^ 

^M^w  vJhta»ia>i»  ^v£«^i£^ic$  ::x  ^^m^i^  ^xmaftswa. 

Mitetftt;^  jt^na)  ^  ^lata  tet^  aeai  :dK3 
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The  ideal  of  ooiimopoUtaiiiitmi  even  for  the  di&tant  futurei 
sppaftTS  to  be  a  rxdnooB  stimulautv  Contemporary  civilisa- 
liOti  m  not  thjeatened  by  danger  of  attacks  of  violence 
from  the  exterior.  There  are  no  unknown  lands,  im* 
jMatnrable  plains,  whence,  as  in  former  times^  wild  hordes 
may  approach  with  forces  numerons  enough  to  overcome 
tlm  iMtstance  of  cultured  nations,  and  destroy  flourishing 
i  mod  settlements,  with  all  their  material  and  spiritual 


Banger  is  threatened  by  mternal  foes.  Exasperated 
pmrefty*  influenced  by  cynical  and  dangeroUB  doctrines, 
stay  rise  against  government,  wealth,  order,  liberty  and 
law.  Following  anarchy,  on  the  ruins  piled  up  by  it,  its 
fafvitber,  de«potiam,  will  appear. 

The  division  oi  mankind  into  independent  social  organ- 
iiiiis  ptBVents  desolation  from  envelopLng  tbe  whole  world. 
If  sQoli  a  scheme  were  to  become  an  active  agent  in  social 
hiakiiyi  cnltnre  would  disappear  from  many  places,  though 
Qoi  from  all  and  not  for  ever.  II  the  straggle  for 
wifff^eiww  be  not  less  severe  in  the  future,  and  if  the  entire 
adifice  of  social  relations  be  doomed  to  destruction,  there 
mmainft  a  bright  hope  that  the  seeds  of  culture,  nnpro- 
dociive  in  one  place,  will  flourish  in  another.  At  the 
d^^fiet  lime  something  analogical  with  the  events  of 
Ilia  aigiitoiiLth  centnr>*  will  occur.  In  Western  Europe 
mirollltion  had  time  to  become  a  hideous  blending  of  law« 
I«nia»  and  despotism;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  civilised 
afaiolatiim,  itruggUng  with  new  ideas,  displayed  almost 
too  much  fansedom.  England  and  America  became  the 
ilialier  of  oppcvssed  rights  and  oppressed  opinions.  There 
no  wvoltttioaaiy  Iribtmab,  spies  of  the  Directory,  German 
dymstiii,  Austrian  prisons,  instigating  agents,  Spanish 
laHiiMitiions,  pcvfiscts  of  Napoleon  T  existed,  A  shelter  was 
airailaUe  wbm  legitimist  noblemen,  Oerman  liberals  and 
luUaii  rafttgMt  oonU  express  their  opinions  in  safety. 

balii'f  in  ilia  great  future  destinies  of  mankind  is 
by  the  oonsciontxiess  of  the  immovability  of 
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the  welfare  of  science  and  the  arts.  If  the  world  is  designed 
to  undergo  convulsions  even  more  seyere  than  the  Gommime 
of  Paris  underwent,  there  is  no  possibilify  of  civilisation 
suddenly  collapsing.  Political  independence  in  conjunction 
with  natural  obstacles  will  preserve  more  than  one  nation 
from  ruinous  revolutions,  and  the  precious  treasures  of 
science  and  art  collected  during  the  past  ages  will  be 
jnreserved.  'Part  of  the  works  of  plastic  art  may  possibly 
be  destroyed,  but  all  the  rest  will  be  safe. 

A  danger,  less  terrible  in  form,  but  of  grave  consequence, 
and  one  far  more  likely  to  happen  than  the  triumph  of 
anarchy,  is  threatening  from  another  side.  Contemporary 
life,  as  the  author  of  On  Liberty  states,  has  a  tendency  to 
lower  the  level  of  individual  self-existence.  The  similarity 
of  ideas,  characters  and  habits  of  people  becomes  greater. 
Mill  warns  civilised  nations  against  the  fate  of  China, 
where  civilisation,  which  was  in  a  very  advanced  state  in 
the  ancient  times,  little  by  little  came  to  a  standstill,  with 
the  result  that  for  one  generation  after  another,  during  a 
whole  millennium,  the  habits,  ideas  and  customs  of  one 
generation  were  repeated  in  the  next. 

The  independence  of  governments  and  the  separate 
development  of  nations  present  the  surest  obstacle  to  and 
defence  against  such  decay.  The  energy  of  national 
genius  and  the  lively  interchange  of  ideas  between  nations 
produce  two  enlivening  influences. 

Individuality,  family  life,  governments,  and  humanity 
exist  for  harmonic  development.  The  removal  of  spreading 
objectiveness  and  the  viewing  of  the  universal  process  in 
the  light  of  the  greatest  public  welfare  of  the  greatest 
number  of  free  human  beings  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  solution  of  the  principal  questions  of  life.  The  relation 
of  individuality  to  the  family  is  the  first  step  of  social 
life.  The  type  of  family  that  presents  a  passive  subjection 
to  a  sole  head  is  of  advantage  neither  to  the  ruler  nor  to 
the  oppressed,  as  is  proved  by  history  and  daily  observation. 
On  the  contrary,  where  mutual  respect  exists,  where  the 
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gocd  of  the  rQAJoriiy  is  considered  before  the  benefit  of  the 
iiidlTidiiAl^  and  every  one  deems  it  his  moral  duty  to  serve 
nuitii&l  interests,  where  even  education  is  based  on  the 
least  poasibla  constraint,  there  the  family  is  rich  in  steady 
moral  T&lna<i,  and  kindred  ties  serve  as  an  inexhanstible 
sonjoe  of  vital  happiness. 

The  relations  of  individuality  to  the  Slate  should  arise 
from  the  union  of  free  and  liberty-loving  men,  who  respect 
ibe  liberty  of  others.  The  engulfing  of  individuality  by 
the  State  finally  leads  to  political  weakness,  to  degener- 
ation and  rvdn.  The  most  powerful,  flourishing ,  and  long- 
lived  are  the  countries  in  which  the  citizens  are  the  rulers 
of  their  own  body  and  spirit ;  where,  giving  up  part  of 
their  property  and  part  of  their  time  for  the  general 
welfare^  all  are  engaged  in  emphasising  the  real  meaning 

liberty.  At  our  time  the  same  idea  of  mutual  respect 
ktea  to  regions  where  the  misuse  of  a  people*s  rights 

oosiaidered  permissible.     The  policy  of  greed,  the  effort 

ilrasi^eu  the  homeland  by  trampling  other  nations 
ia  as  deplorable  as  it  is  shortsighted. 

Tlia  author  of  t'dud  proved  that  no  pleasures  of  egotism 
can  piroduoe  the  delights  which  are  brought  before  ub 
when  we  oontemplata  the  fruits  of  labour  devotedly  spent 
for  the  welfare  of  our  neighbours.    The  happiness  of  man 

pOMiblo  only  in  the  midst  of  a  happy  and  free  people. 
!  pcosperity  and  power  of  States  are  firm  only  among 

iependent  and  amicable  nations^ 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Importance  of  the  Events  of  1 848   in  International 

Relations.     The  Agitation  in  England.     The  Eastern 

War.     The  Congress  of  Paris.     New  Hopes. 

THE  first  peace  congress  met  in  London  on  June  22, 
1843.  The  representatives  of  English  and  American 
peace  societies  arrived,  and  having  elected  Charles  Hindley 
to  the  chair,  commenced  work.  The  results  were  ciicolar- 
ised  appeals  to  all  civilised  governments  of  the  New  and 
Old  World — fifty-four  in  all.  The  governments  were 
invited  to  include  in  all  treaties  of  alliance  a  clause  to  the 
following  efiSdct :  That  all  dissensions  should  be  settled  by 
unprejudiced  arbitration.  A  special  deputation  presented 
the  circular  to  the  French  king.  Having  met  the  delegates 
very  cordially,  Louis  Philippe  stated  that  peace  was  the 
need  of  all  nations,  and  war  was  now  so  expensive  that  it 
could  not  be  waged  frequently.  He  was  sure  that  the  day 
would  dawn  when  war  among  civilised  nations  wouU  dis- 
appear entirely.  The  delegates  left  the  Tuileries  charmed 
with  their  reception.  From  that  day  to  this  there  have 
been  periodical  meetings  between  friends  of  peace  and  the 
advocates  of  increased  armaments. 

Simplicity  on  one  side  and  hypocrisy  on  the  other  have 
been  displayed  in  full  measure.  Only  the  first  step  was 
constrained ;  later  there  were  no  obstacles.  Since  1843  a 
formal  method  was  established  for  addresses  and  meetings 
in  similar  cases.  The  misgivings  of  those  antagonistic  to 
the  apostles  of  peace  disappeared,  and  contempt  for  them 
became  a  commoner  feeling.  On  the  polished  floors  of 
palaces,  at  ministers'  receptions,  in  the  pages  of  official 
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0i]g&i]$,  the  rejvreaentaiives  of  ooiigressas  and  peace  societies 
t  with  approving  mention,  refined  politeness,  and  elegant 

^  These  exchanges  of  ardent  hopes  and  flattering  replies 
"yremted  tme  of  the  most  revolting  spectacles.  The  best 
A§mgn^  were  trampled  in  the  dirt ;  ill-concealed  deriiion 
meted  oat  to  the  most  sacred  ideals. 

The  addreas  which  Louis  Philippe  heard  c?€  rim  mix 
I  lent  by  post  to  America,  Five  years  later^  in  January, 
1818,  the  secretary  of  the  Central  American  Peace  Society, — 
Beokwith,^ — with  his  colleagues,  personally  presented  the 
imme  paper  to  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

A  «oene  occurred  very  similar  to  the  Paria  reception. 
ThM  President  stated  to  the  delegates  that  the  support  of 
pMOa  was  the  natural  inclination  of  all  national  govern- 
moito.  If  a  nation  is  educated  and  uses  its  rights  it  will 
demand  the  peace  necessary  for  its  welfare. 

The  eTenif  of  1848  worked  more  for  the  aims  of  the 
pttoe  aoeiettet  than  all  their  congresses  and  the  negotia^ 
tioxut  with  the  rulers  of  States.  Great  national  movements 
Giwte  inclinations  not  attainable  by  theorists.  As  in 
1880^  the  inflammable  materials  gathered  together  in  many 
pftrta  ol  the  Continent  burst  into  flame  simultaneously* 
The  political  movement  in  France  was  united  with  the  social 
rsvc^Qtion*  The  struggle  behind  barricades  commenced  in 
Birliiu  Im  Austria — where  absolutism  under  the  control 
of  Matleraidi  for  over  thirty  years  had  vetoed  all  national 
liQ|MiiAiidliid  iapported  the  decrees  by  the  force  of  bayonets 
— tim  mmmetton  broke  out  simultaneously  at  Vienna, 
Poitbf  Prague,  Tetiice,  and  Milan,  The  Frankfort  Diet 
waa  mplacad  by  the  German  Parliament,  The  King  of 
Fiediiioiit  watered  upon  a  campaign. 

The  aliooks  were  very  great.  The  fierce  reaction  which 
took  their  ptaoe  ootild  not  delay  the  ruin  of  the  institutions 
which  were  conilemtied  during  these  years.  Viewing  the 
ol  the  rikvolntion  attentively,  we  observe  that  the 
lor  which  the  European  nations  became  agitated, 
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throwing  down  antiquated  social  supports,  should  have 
naturally  strengthened  the  peaceful  union  of  civilised 
nations. 

In  France  a  republic  was  proclaimed,  based  on  a  general 
vote.  A  new  revolutionary  attack  was  feared  beyond  the 
Rhine,  but  the  fears  were  groundless.  Neither  the  make- 
shift February  Government,  nor  the  friends  of  Lamartine, 
nor  the  friends  of  Cavaignac,  thought  of  conquests.  Heidel- 
berg, Brussels,  Berne  and  Turin  would  not  see  the  French 
colours.  The  Germans,  Italians,  Hungarians,  and  Slavo- 
nians would  have  to  manage  with  their  own  forces,  making 
use  of  the  given  signal,  but  not  expecting  help,  which,  as 
bitter  experience  had  proved,  was  capable  of  serving 
tyranny  and  the  suppression  of  national  feelings. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Orleans  monarchy  was  met 
with  enthusiasm  in  Germany.  But  sympathy  with  the 
French  was  firm  only  from  the  day  when  every  one 
knew  that  the  French  army  would  not  cross  the  frontier. 
When  the  revolution  was  defeated  and  the  hopes  of  the 
patriots  of  1848  failed,  then,  looking  back,  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  German  unity  ought  to  have  been  just  to  the 
discretion  which  was  exhibited  in  the  almost  elementary 
impulses  of  the  national  masses. 

When  Berlin  received  the  news  of  Prince  Windishgratz's 
attack  in  Vienna,  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where 
the  revolutionary  party  predominated,  presented  a  Bill 
proposing  to  send  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  constitutional 
Austrian  Government.  The  proposal  was  declined,  and  it 
was  decided  to  limit  the  actions  to  inviting  the  Frankfort 
Parliament  to  act  as  an  arbiter  between  the  Emperor  and 
his  subjects.  The  consciousness  of  the  general  interests  of 
European  nations  and  fiery  patriotism  were  united  with 
respect  to  the  independence  of  neighbouring  States.  The 
principles  of  non-interference,  a  doctrine  new  at  the  time 
of  Mettemich,  even  to  learned  internationalists,  now  un- 
doubtedly became  an  active  influence  for  the  nation  and  its 
representatives. 
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Tie  weeond  Peaca  Congress  met  at  Briissels  on  the  20th, 
Sl«i^  and  22nd  of  September,  1848,  under  the  name  of 
"Oongrea  dea  Amis  de  la  Paix  Umverselle,"  under  the 
pt^sidency  of  Ficher,  The  initiator  of  the  meeting  was 
an  American  workman,  Elihu  Burritt,  The  debates  were 
ooodncted  and  printed  in  French^  bnt  the  majority  of 
persons  present  were  Englishmen  and  Americans.  The 
decisions  of  the  Congress  faTonred  the  necessity  of  exact 
instruction  for  arbiters.  Governments  ought  to  transfer 
&U  their  disputes  to  this  congress  to  be  decided  by  pleni- 
potentiaries^ temporary  or  permanent,  who  should  compos© 
a  high  international  tribunal.  The  institution  of  tribunals 
and  the  daties  of  the  members  were  to  be  bespoken  in 
ireatiea.  The  deeisious  of  the  Brossels  Congress  were  sadly 
amiojiail,  but  at  least  the  debates  were  free, 

hbm  than  a  year  later^  in  August,  1849,  the  American, 
Bofriti,  and  the  Englishman,  Henry  Eichard,  arranged  a 
Mw  oopgreoo  at  Paris,  where  Victor  Hugo  was  elected 
pmiilMt*  A  pr«3gramme  was  laid  out,  or  rul^  compiled , 
MOOfdlng  to  which  no  speeches  in  favour  of  war  were  per- 
nutted*  To  explain  such  an  absurd  limitation,  it  is  neces- 
•aty  to  lay  that  by  this  time  a  certain  type  of  sjieeches 
Iiad  bsen  appro%'ed,  from  which  the  initiatorB  did  not  wish 
to  depart*  Lively  and  fiery  discussions  first  of  all  pro- 
lotsg^  the  bnsineiii  and,  in  the  second  place,  worried  the 
Tolimtary  delegates.  A  series  of  panegyrical  opinions  was 
neoassaffy  with  a  verdict  already  pronounced — a  general 
rsview  of  the  ease  that  was  not  likely  to  destroy  the 
pkaaant  hnmoor  of  the  defenders  of  peace  met  in  the 
eapital  of  pleaaare«  Even  if  any  one  did  utter  an  original 
idea,  the  general  character  of  the  congress  was  certainly 
ttoi  changod* 

Tlia  liberty  of  debates  was  not  limited  in  parliamente. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  meeting  in  the  House  of 
Comnions,  on  June  12,  1849,  when  Cobden  pointed  out 
thai  the  armaments  were  unbearable,  Cobden  defended 
arbiiraiioii  as  a  method  of  reducing  the  number  of  wars. 
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He  proposed  to  present  to  Her  Majesty  a  petition  that  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  should  commence  negotiations 
with  the  powers  concerning  the  conclusion  of  treaties 
agreeing  upon  the  resort  to  arbitration  in  questions  which 
could  not  be  arranged  by  amicable  negotiation.  The  Par- 
liament was  in  a  state  of  commotion.  Objections  were 
started  by  certain  friends  of  the  Government,  more  im* 
petuous  than  reasonable.  Cochrane,  who  was  in  the 
Ministry,  ridiculed  the  proposal  as  one  deserving  derision. 
Mr.  Urquhart,  on  the  contrary,  found  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  scheme  threatened  ruin  first  to  England  and  after- 
wards to  the  other  States  which  might  join  it.  Gobden's 
supporters  talked  about  the  uselessness  and  destructiveness 
of  wars,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  stated  decisively  that  arbitra- 
tion would  be  only  the  first  step  to  European  federation. 
Finally  Lord  Palmerston  rose  to  his  feet.  He  commenced 
his  speech  with  the  affirmation  that  he  felt  the  greatest 
repugnance  to  war;  but,  according  to  his  opinion,  the 
method  of  arbitration  proposed  by  Oobden  would  prove 
dangerous,  and  more  so  for  England  than  for  any  other 
country.  He  asked  the  House  to  what  power  British  in- 
terests could  be  entrusted.  By  her  political  and  commercial 
situation,  by  her  constant  collisions  with  the  majority  of 
nations,  England  naturally  often  caused  enmity.  England 
was  feared  and  envied.  It  would  be  difficult  for  her 
Government  to  find  another  government  or  individual  able 
to  pronounce  an  unprejudiced  decision  after  bringing  to  a 
close  the  arbitration  proceedings.  The  only  possible  form 
of  the  peaceable  direction  of  disputed  cases  he  found  to 
consist  of  intercession— an  agent  which  ought  to  be  more 
frequently  employed.  Not  more  than  a  third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  remained  to  the  end  of  the  debate.  Only 
273  Commoners  took  part  in  the  division,  and  as  of  these 
176  voted  against  Gobden,  the  proposal  was  negatived. 

The  first  Universal  Exhibition  was  opened  in  London 
in  1851.  The  novelty  and  brilliancy  of  universal  peaceful 
competition  produced  a  great  effect.    The  societies  of  peace 
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Over  three  thousand  depntiea  and  spectators  filled  Exeter 
Hall  on  June  22,  23  aiid  24.  Thirty-^ne  American  Peace 
Sooioties  sent  delegates,  and  tweiity*two  Members  of 
Biribmieiit  wem  present.  After  three  days  of  eloquent 
Qpccehifymg,  the  Congre^,  amidst  thunders  of  applause, 
piused  the  following  resolutions  : — 

(I)  It  is  the  duty  ol  all  spiritual  advisersj  preceptors  of 
youth^  authors  and  publishers  to  use  all  their  influence  for 
the  prsachiug  of  peaeef  ul  principles  and  the  eradication  of 
hMediiary,  political  and  industrial  enmity  from  the  human 
liMXt,  which  serre  as  a  aouroe  for  so  many  destrnetlYe 
warn. 

(8)  In  ease  of  disputes^  such  shall  be  settled  peacefully,  and 
QoTflraments  are  in  duty  bound  to  submit  to  arbitration  and 
lo  the  leeolations  of  competent  and  unprejudiced  judges, 

(3)  Permanent  armies,  which,  siraultaneonsly  withexpres- 
aioiui  filled  with  peace  and  friendship,  cause  feelings  of 
lUfeti  and  excitement  whenever  nations  disagree^  are  the 
cmnm  of  unjust  wars,  national  sufferings,  the  disorder  of 
Slate  finmncei;  and  this  Congress  protests  that  a  system 
of  dlstrmatiient  ought  to  be  decided  upon  forthwith. 

(4)  This  Cbngreea  condemns  loans  issued  for  making  war 
mod  Mpparting  ruinous  armaments. 

(&)  Thk  Obngrees  eondenu^  all  interference  in  the  shape 
of  armed  force  or  tht^ste  in  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign 
^mtea,  as  eTery  nation  shonld  be  at  liberty  to  decide  its  own 
afiiiirs. 

(6)  Thtfl  Oongreea  tnyitea  all  friends  of  peace  to  inflnenoe 
Ihe  public  opinion  of  their  native  land,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
improvement  of  international  justice. 

(7)  This  Oongresi  condemns  the  Bystem  of  attacks  and 
vialenoa  that  is  applied  by  civilised  nations  to  savage  races, 
whieh  violent  actions  sboukl  be  declared  opposed  to  religion, 
etvtlinition,  and  trade  intereate. 

(^  Agreeing  that  the  best  method  of  eecuring  and  aiding 
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peace  consists  in  the  increase  and  facilitation  of  peaceful 
intercourse  between  nations,  this  Congress  expresses  its  deep 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  great  idea  which  led  to  the 
institution  of  the  Universal  Exhibition. 

The  Revolution  of  December  2,  of  the  same  year,  in 
France,  and  the  restoration  of  the  new  Napoleon,  ought  to 
have  strengthened  the  bright  hopes  of  those  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  meeting  held  at  Exeter  Hall.  The  new 
Emperor,  making  the  tour  of  the  State,  at  Bordeaux,  soon 
after  assuming  his  title,  delivered  the  following  speech: 
^^  Many  say  that  the  Empire  means  war.  I  say  that  the 
Empire  means  peace,  because  all  France  desires  peace,  and 
when  France  is  content,  all  the  world  is  quiet.  We  have  to 
develop  extensive  territories,  open  new  roads,  construct  new 
harbours,  complete  the  net  of  railways ;  we  have  to  establish 
communication  with  America  through  all  our  large  western 
ports,  and  increase  the  speed  of  communication.  We  see 
before  us  the  ruins  which  we  have  to  rebuild,  false  gods 
which  we  have  to  overthrow,  truths  which  we  must  oblige 
men  to  acknowledge.  This  is  what  I  understand  the  word 
Empire  to  mean :  these  are  two  victories  which  I  wish  to 
gain." 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  speech  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  February,  1853,  applied  to  the  President, 
advising  the  bespeaking  of  arbitration,  '^  as  far  as  possible," 
in  future  treaties.  The  qualifying  phrase  proved  that,  al- 
though it  was  the  wish  of  the  Senate  to  gratify  the  societies 
of  peace,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  limit  the  diplo- 
matists. The  time  was  approaching  when  all  would  see 
the  value  of  these  decisions,  speeches,  decrees  and  opinions. 
The  quarrel  between  Russia  on  one  side,  and  Turkey, 
France  and  England  on  the  other,  would  never  have  taken 
place  if  diplomatists  had  thought  more  of  the  interestis  of 
their  native  lands,  instead  of  individual  success  and  bright 
careers. 

Neither  Nicolas  I.  nor  the  English  Prime  Minister  desired 
war.    When  the  representatives  of  the  four  nations  met  at 
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Tieimaf  and  compiled  the  famona  note  of  July  28,  which 
aooepted  by  Btissia,  all  seemed  to  promise  a  peaceful 
Disputes  soon  began  again,  and  relatiooB  became 
strained.  The  disagreement,  which  threatened  to  grow 
inta  war,  by  ita  snbstance  aeemed  fitted  for  arbitration*  It 
was  evident  that  no  one  wanted  to  fight.  The  Sultan  up  to 
the  laat  moment  was  doubtful  of  his  allies.  Nicolas  I.j  from 
ih»  very  oommenoement,  wished  to  settle  the  question  by 
ooomt  with  England,  not  without  foundation  relying  011 
Lord  Aberde©n*s  old  sympathy  with  Eussia.  Napoleon  HI* 
only  towaidft  the  end  of  the  year  found  advantage  in  an 
imiMioa  With  England  and  in  conquests  in  the  East. 
Fofffltrly,  his  keen  policy  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
large  diplomatic  anccassea.  Notwithstanding  thia,  during 
the  moat  critical  part  of  the  negotiations,  such  qualities 
of  diplomatijta  and  peculiarities  of  ministerial  bungling 
w#ftt  displayed  bb,  in  oppomtion  to  common-sense,  creating 
m  aituaiion  without  exit^  entangled  the  affair  and  trans- 
formed animosity  into  exasperation. 

The  inatrnctive  variety  of  causes  which  led  England  into 
war  is  very  sad.  Neither  Whigs  nor  Tories  had  a  decisive 
tuajortty  in  the  Parliament  of  1853.  The  C47untry  was 
g{iv«meil  hy  a  Coalition  ministry,  led  by  a  nobleman  who 
had  b^cin  his  career  in  1814  by  &  mission  to  the  camp  of 
Iba  Rmaian  army,  and  who  then  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
tho  Gfmnd  Duke  Nicolas  Pavlovitch,  a  friendship  which 
Inoaiiia  atiU  stronger  in  1814,  during  the  Imperial  visit  to 
LoQilon. 

Tb#  legal  authorities  of  England  upheld  peace.  Dark 
infliieisoet  and  dark  incitements  supported  war,  Lor^l  Pal^ 
fMi9tom  waa  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs, 

Tbangh  he  waa  not  diiwstiy  responsible  for  the  foreign 
policy,  he  impraileiitly  incited  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office^  Lord  daiendon,  to  such  actions^  such  expressionii, 
mni  mack  a.ppoiiiimeiita  aa  irritated  the  Buisian  Government 
and  Moitad  the  fanatical  patriotiam  of  the  Turk. 

'*  Uy  great  repugnance  to,  and  even  terror  of^  war,**  the 
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sentence  in  which  Pahnersion  pretended  to  express  his  own 
feelings  when  discussing  Gobden's  Bill,  proved  to  be  as 
veracious  as  the  sentence,  ^'  L'empire  c'est  la  paix."  The 
Prince  Consort,  who  thought  it  time  to  take  up  the 
sword,  was  still  more  dangerous  and  less  responsible.  But 
the  real  evil  genius  was  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, Lord  Strafford  de  Bedcliffe.  He  managed  to  induce 
Prince  Menshikoff  to  separate  the  questions  of  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  question  of  the  protectorate  of  Christians. 
This  enabled  it  to  be  proved  to  the  representatives  of 
other  powers  that  Russia  had  the  intention  of  ininnpng 
the  independence  of  the  Porte.  He  urged  the  Turks  to 
decline  the  Russian  demands.  He  convinced  Lord  Aberdeen 
that  the  transfer  of  the  Maltese  fleet  to  the  Bay  of  Beaika 
would  be  simply  a  demonstration.  By  aid  of  the  Paris  and 
Vienna  courts  he  got  the  fleet  into  his  hands.  When  the 
Russians  occupied  Wallachia,  he  incited  the  Turks  to  croea 
the  Danube.  Then  he  transferred  part  of  the  squadron  to 
Constantinople  under  pretence  of  defending  the  Europeans 
against  the  Turkish  rabble.  When,  after  Omar  Pasha's 
attack  against  the  Russian  positions,  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Sinope  was  destroyed.  Lord  Strafford  de  Reddiffe  stated  that 
the  British  fleet  had  been  grossly  insulted,  because  Sinope 
was  not  far  distant  from  the  Dardanelles,  which  had  then 
been  passed  by  the  British  and  French  squadrons.  Lti  Eng- 
land the  party  of  war  had  only  to  make  use  of  the  activity 
of  diplomacy.  The  English  nation  was  informed  that  their 
honour  and  interests  were  trampled  on,  that  the  stubborn- 
ness of  Russia  had  led  to  the  necessity  of  sending  an  ulti- 
matum to  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  the  ultimatum  had 
not  been  answered.  The  newspapers  beat  the  alarm;  public 
opinion  declared  war  to  be  inevitable ;  Parliament  expreased 
its  trust,  and  voted  money ;  and  the  nation  agreed  to  pay, 
suffer  and  die. 

History  has  declared  this  Uoody  war  useless.  History 
may  point  a  moral  from  the  burdens  borne  by  England. 
A  free  nation  was  led  into  war  by  the  intrigaea  of  its 
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foreign  agents  and  the  wiles  of  Court  diplomacy.  Both 
one  and  the  other  were  possible  owing  to  the  absurd 
tUMJltJOftii  which  allowe^l  most  imi>ortant  diplomatic  inter- 
oowwto  be  secret,  and  in  repoHs  presented  to  the  Houses 
ttnder  the  name  of  blue,  green,  and  yellow  books,  permitted 
omtnions  and  silence — in  short,  a  kind  of  elegant  forgery. 
Thanks  to  secrecy,  bad  discipline^  dishonesty  and  frauds 
diploinatiits  proved  more  dangerous  for  the  national 
goverainent  than  any  despotic  system  could  have  done* 

At  the  present  time  the  danger  of  self-willed  foreign 
intrigues  is  happily  reduce<l  by  the  increased  rapidity  of 
oommnnieation.  Bail  ways  and  the  telegraph  compel  am* 
hiimtfrnr  to  be  in  hourly  communication  with  the  central 
power*  In  case  ol  any  difficultiesj  telegraphic  instructions 
can  regulate  the  negotiations.  If  in  1853  a  cable  had  con- 
neclad  ibe  Bosphorus  with  the  baukis  of  the  Thames,  the 
OdiBesn  War  might  have  been  averted*  The  greate^^t 
gioiriiy  is  pabliciiy.  Dynastic  interests  disappear  from 
potitiofi  and  national  interests  need  no  secrecy.  When 
nniveii&l  peace  from  an  idle  fancy  becomes  a  near  possi- 
bility, then  Ministers  no  longer  allow  a  secret  to  hide  inter- 
national u^gotiationii* 

As  Uie  war  came  nearer  and  nearer,  the  declarations  and 
peiitione  of  the  English  peace  societies  were  weakened, 
Tliete  protesla  were  entirely  silenced  by  March  27* 

One  man  remained  staunch  to  the  last,  using  for  his 
saotto^  "Be  jnst,  and  fear  not.'*  John  Bright's  fearless 
epeecb  waa  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  October,  1863,  at 
Edinlmrgh. 

**  Here,  if  yun  become  engaged  in  war,  yonr  churches 
And  catltedrala  may  be  deoc^ated  with  numerous  banners. 
Fnglt^hm*!!  will  fight  now  as  alwayii,  and  the  sending  of 
acfw  bero^  to  the  ield  will  be  an  easy  matter  when  aU  the 
txnmiry  is  agitated  and  befooled.  You  will  have  great 
am;  yon  wiU  ese  a  new  Wellington,  another  Nelson, 
becanae  men  capable  of  any  enterprise  are  bom  here.  You 
jwiU  confer  honotm  and  penaiona,  erect  ciarUe  montunente 
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to  commemorate  men  who  have  become  great.  But  what 
will  become  of  you,  of  your  native  land,  of  your  children? 
Men  who  were  living  between  1816  and  1822  will  remember 
that  the  country  never  was  in  such  a  strained  condition  as 
during  that  time.  The  miseries  of  the  labouring  classes 
surpassed  all  description.  You  call  yourselves  a  Christian 
nation.  You  created  an  idea  of  enlightening  the  entire 
globe,  to  its  most  distant  and  darkest  ends,  by  the  light 
of  religion,  every  page  of  which  is  written  in  words  of 
peace.  Within  the  limits  of  this  island  every  Sabbath 
twenty  thousand  temples  are  opened  for  all  who  meet  to 
worship  the  Lord  of  peace. 

''  Is  it  thus  ?  Is  not  your  Christianity  an  absurd  and  idle 
fancy  ?    Is  not  your  religion  a  fancy  ?  " 

When  war  was  decided  upon,  and  all  meetings  and 
gatherings  of  peace  societies  were  suspended,  the  same 
orator  said  in  the  English  Parliament : — 

''  I  am  told  that  war  is  popular — that  it  is  foolish  and 
eccentric  to  oppose  it.  I  am  doubtful  whether  war  is  very 
popular  in  this  House ;  but,  in  any  case,  let  me  ask  you 
whether  thwe  ever  existed  anything  more  popular  than  the 
war  with  the  American  colonies?  But  what  has  become 
of  the  popularity  of  this  destructive  and  infamous  war,  and 
will  even  one  person  defend  it  at  the  present  time?  Like- 
wise, was  any  war  more  popular  than  the  French  war?  It 
is  immaterial  to  me  whether  my  actions  are  popular  in 
Parliament  or  otherwise.  I  am  only  careful  that  they 
should  be  reasonable  and  just  with  regard  to  the  principles- 
of  my  native  land.  From  the  depth  of  my  soul  I  despise 
every  one  who  speaks  in  favour  of  a  war  wldch  he  considers 
inevitable  only  because  the  Press  and  part  of  society  support- 
the  Government  in  this  unjust  question." 

During  the  debates  on  the  war  budget.  Lord  Palmerston,. 
desiring  to  overthrow  his  solitary  enemy,  remarked,  "A 
Quaker's  love  of  peace  does  not  compose  the  chief  aim  of 
statesmen.*'  He  received  the  following  answer,  which, 
history  will  make  immortal : — 
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^^I  mm  mot  a  statesman^  and  nerer  preteudod  to  be  i. 
statesman.  This  appellation  in  our  times  has  become  too 
ambigitDiis  and  too  moch  stigmatised  for  an  honest  man 
lo  wtah  to  attain  the  calling.  I  have  not  enjoyed  for  thirty 
yaats,  as  the  Hononrable  Lord  has  done,  honours  and  a  large 
sUary,  produced  by  State  servioe^  I  am  a  common  citiseni 
sent  here  by  one  of  the  fintt  elective  borougha  of  the  State, 
mod  represent,  possibly  weakly,  but  at  least  honourably^ 
the  opimons  of  many  and  the  true  interests  of  my  electors« 
Do  not  think  that  I  alone  condemn  this  war  and  our 
incapsUe,  criminal  Grovemment*  But  even  if  I  were  alone, 
if  my  Toice  was  the  only  one  that  was  heard  amidst  the 
clashing  of  arms  and  the  exclamation  of  the  bribed  Freddy 
I  should  be  comforted  by  the  thought  that  I  had  not  by 
•  single  word  aided  the  ruin  of  my  country  and  the  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  of  my  countrymen," 

How  far  these  noble  words  acted  on  minds  may  be  o1> 
terted  from  the^hatred  which  was  evinced  by  the  war-loving 
party  against  their  indefatigable  opponent.  At  the  time 
when  the  i^uiet  of  all  the  members  of  the  peace  societies 
waa  mthrokdn,  the  efiigy  of  John  Bright  was  triumphantly 
bomt  at  Mancheater  in  November,  1854,  and,  under  a  storm 
of  libel,  insults  and  mockery,  his  strong  health  so  gave 
way  that  he  was  obliged  temporarily  to  leave  his  native 
laad  and  ieek  ciuietude  amidst  the  Swiss  mountains  and 
Italian  lakea* 

The  spectacle  of  the  siege  operations  at  Sebastopol  was 
mm  mi  before  the  eyes  of  Emtjpa,  The  fallen  hopes  of  ar- 
tritration  caused  other  new  methods  of  international  justice 
lo  bi  Iwovight  forward.  Professor  Eaufmann,  of  the  Uni- 
wwmty  of  Bonne,  issued  a  pamphlet  in  1855  under  the  title 
Dk  Mm  mmd  der  Pmktische  Nutzen  einer  Welt-Al'ttdemie 
dm  VUkirredU€.  Failing  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
joaCaoa  on  tztteiTiational  grounds,  Eanfmann  proposed  estab- 
liihing  a  tmiyeisal  Academy  of  international  rights  in  a  f<^m 
of  a  ootmcal  of  savanta  from  different  countries  ^^  for  the 
atudy  and  pcoclamation  of  justice."    The  preliminary  oom- 
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plement  of  the  Academy  was  pat  at  thirty-six  members : 
twelve  each  from  France,  England  and  (Germany. 

Later,  other  nations  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  Academy. 
The  Academy  should — (1),  Li  general  attend  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  international  jostioe.  (2),  Compile  an 
international  code.  (3\  Prevent  wars  between  the  five 
Powers,  settle  their  disputes  and  proclaim  the  decisions, 
which,  according  to  the  author's  opinion,  would  be  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion. 

'*  The  Academy  does  not  limit  the  material  power  of 
States.  It  expres;3es  its  opinion  either  at  its  own  initiative 
or  by  invitation  of  the  governments.  The  decisions,  wiiich 
are  printed  along  with  the  motives,  are  fulfilled  by  the 
interested  States  at  their  option." 

The  project  proposed  by  the  professor  of  Bonne  during 
the  events  of  1855  may  be  considered  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  idea  which  later  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Justice.  As  a  method  of 
pacifying  Europe,  Kaufmann's  Academy  would  not  bear 
criticism.  It  only  served  as  an  additional  proof,  for  the 
example  of  future  supporters,  that  illogical  incompetency 
must  result  from  narrow  doctrines  and  the  ignoring  of 
political  views.  The  United  States,  owing  to  the  great 
distance  between  America  and  Europe,  and  Russia,  owing 
to  her  backwardness,  were  excluded  from  the  universal 
Academy.  But  the  German  Union  was  represented  by 
twelve  Germans,  elected,  we  suppose,  by  the  Frankfort  Diet, 
a  meeting  hated  by  the  best,  men  of  Germany  and  despised 
even  by  those  who  re-established  it  in  18B0. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  part  these  twelve 
German  deputies  were  to  play  in  case  of  a  collision  between 
the  interests  of  Austria  and  Russia. 

The  societies  of  peace,  which  during  the  struggle  had  dis- 
played no  signs  of  life,  made  themselves  heard  when  the  war 
ended,  and  a  congress  was  held  at  Paris.  This  meeting 
excited  great  hopes,  owing  to  its  international  character^ 
and  even  up  to  the  present  day  the  record  of  its  proceedings 
is  valuable  to  international  jurists. 
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In  realiij,  the  peimiu&l  honours  and  the  eloquent  resoln* 
lioiis  rasiiltmg  £rom  it  hid  a  series  of  useless,  impossible 
mad  Absurd  deeisions.  The  neutrality  of  the  Bkck  Sea, 
thd  enfoftsed  abeenoe  of  men-of-war  from  this  sea,  the  pro- 
hibttioQ  with  rBgazd  to  the  erection  of  fortresses  along  the 
ahon,  weiB  founded  on  the  supposition  that  Bussia  would 
ooiiaent  to  this  degrading  and  oppressive  limitation  of  her 
rightaL 

The  abolition  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey 
aod  Iba  joint  guarantee  of  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  "  Sublime  Porte  '*  were  the  consequences  of  a  blind 
htiitet  in  the  Firman  published  by  the  Sultan,  in  which  he 
ffpdke  of  hia  *^  ceaseless  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects/' 
and  aLk)  expressed  the  noble  intentions  of  his  Majesty 
ooDiOeriiing  the  Christian  population  of  the  country* 

The  promises  of  the  Porte  were  with  difficulty  contained 
In  three  pages*     One  was  very  soon   kept.      ^^  To  attain 
ainia,  it  is  neceesary  to  ind  means  of  adopting  the 
arts  and  funds  of  Europe/'    Turkey  adopted  the 


The  principalities  of  the  Danube,  which  had  been  the 
chief  cauaea  of  the  quarrel,  were  subjected  to  the  enlight- 
aiiid  protoctorata  of  the  Porte.  Moldavia  was  separated 
from  WaUaohJa. 

Haring  giwu  shape  to  their  decisionsj  the  diplomatists 
^1  a  new  flow  of  energy.     They  decided  to  take  advantage 
their  international  character.     The  slave  trade  excited 
il  condemnation.      The  rights   of   naval   war  were 
Privateering  was  prohibited.     *'  La  course  est  et 
abolie/'     ludividnal  property  at  se^  during  times 
of  war  might  become  the  booty  of  the  enemy's  men-of-war, 
(Imt  not  of  the  privateers,     Qreat  Britain  was  obliged  to 
la  waive  the  right  of  examination.     England  always 
I  the  right  of  capturing  in  the  open  sea  the  merchan- 
I  of  the  enemy,  even  though  these  goods  were  on  neutral 
pand  with  this  aim  searched  trading  vessels  of  neutral 
It  was  unanimously  decided  that  all  the  enemy's 
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merchandise,  excepting  military  contraband,  should  not  be 
liable  to  capture  when  under  a  neutral  flag.  Neutral 
goods  found  on  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  were  ako  to  be 
free. 

One  of  the  results  springing  from  the  Paris  Congress  was 
the  codification  of  the  milder  customs  of  war.  Sometimes 
hopes  were  expressed  that  voluntary  limitations,  under- 
taken by  the  parties  at  war,  were  first  steps  toward  per- 
petual peace.  We  consider  that  there  never  existed  illusions 
more  dangerous.  The  miseries  of  war  are  softened  not 
because  humane  feelings  predominate  over  greed,  but  be« 
cause  greed  predominates  over  savage  instincts. 

In  modern  wars  there  no  longer  exists  that  all-destroying 
hatred  which  was  displayed  in  the  ancient  times.  We 
desire  to  inspire  the  enemy  with  as  much  fear,  and  as 
little  exasperation,  as  possible.  Fear  is  useful,  because  the 
frightened  will  sooner  confess  themselves  conquered.  Ex-' 
asperation,  even  amidst  the  weak,  may  cause  forlorn 
bravery,  which  possibly  may  turn  the  victory  into  defeat, 
and  will,  in  any  case,  increase  the  difficulty  of  total  success. 
The  sparing  of  peaceful  inhabitants  and  the  good  treatment 
of  prisoners  is  more  advantageous.  Savage  destruction  and 
the  massacre  of  the  routed  enemy,  even  while  asking  for 
quarter,  would  cause  the  establishment  of  a  new  army  by 
the  country  thus  barbarously  handled.  "  Surrender,"  says 
the  warrior  to  the  armed  foe,  ''  and  I  will  not  only  spare 
you,  but  will  save  and  hide  you."  The  soldier  considers 
every  man  who  has  thrown  down  his.  arms  to  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  chances  of  death  and  difficulties.  ''  Do  not  run 
away  from  me,  but  give  me  shelter,"  says  the  victor  to  the 
peaceful  inhabitants,  "  and  not  only  you,  but  your  family, 
your  dwelling  and  property,  shall  be  safe."  The  care  of 
the  enemy's  sick  and  wounded  is  a  burden  which  is  repaid 
a  hundredfold. 

The  conduct  of  naval  warfare  also  corresponds  with  cool 
and  reasonable  egoism.  Humaneness  and  the  feeling  of 
right  have  not  much  room  here.    The  abolition  of  priva- 
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teeriog  and  the  right  of  search  of  neutral  veasels  appeared 
at  iha  same  time.  Privateers  certainly  caused  much 
damage  to  the  trade  of  the  enemy.  But  the  control  of 
privateeni  is  difficult,  and  once  they  are  past  control,  then 
at  any  moment  complications  with  neutral  goYeraments 
ahoiild  be  expected.  On  the  wide  ocean  it  is  difficult  to  ob* 
mrvB  whether  all  privateers  are  abstaining  from  the  capture 
of  neutral  vessels.  The  better  organization  of  prize  courts 
and  the  constant  readiness  of  the  authorities  to  consult 
with  the  students  of  international  justice  in  these questionj* 
cannot  be  considered  the  consequences  of  a  love  for  what  is 
eiieatiaUy  right.  The  better  organization  of  prize  courts 
is  denimhle  for  the  parties  at  war  as  well  as  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  disputes  with  neutral  powers,  which  may  end  in 
giving  the  opponent  a  powerful  ally*  In  view  of  these 
England  waived  the  right  of  search  of  neutral 
a  right  which  gave  rise  to  the  famous  marine 

against  England  in  the  year  1800, 
Tlia  dayi  of  the  Paris  Congress,  in  the  spring  of  1856^ 
I  i«inarkable  for  what  we  may  call  an  epidemic  of  aident 

Lord  Straffiard  de  Redcliffe,  the  person  chiefly  respon- 
ttbfe  for  the  useless  and  destructive  war,  received  an  address 
fram  the  Englkh  missionaries,  who  believed  in  the  com* 
mjBtiOtmemi  of  a  golden  age  for  the  Turkish  Christians  as 
a  nwult  of  the  indulgent  Firman  issued  by  the  Sultan. 
**  We  hare  been  informed  by  an  official  high  in  the  Imperial 
•etrioe/*  wtt^te  thene  simple  people,  ^^  that  our  dear  hopes 
will  evidently  aoon  be  realized.  Light  will  brighten  those 
who  la  long  liaTe  been  in  darkness,  and,  enjoying  universal 
welfare  and  nsligtouii  freedom,  millions  of  Turkish  subjects 
will  live  Jong  in  the  shade  of  their  vineyards  and  fig-trees.'' 
Th^  gnmnd  was  cleared  for  the  appearance  of  the  peace 
•oeiotkc  in  the  political  arena,  Tbe  London  society  decided 
to  oome  forwaid,  and  elected  three  deputiea :  Charles  Uinley, 
Um  ohairmau  of  the  Congreis  of  1640,  Joseph  Stnrge  and 
Hasry  Ricbatd.  These  deputies  visited  the  representative 
of  England,  Lord  Cftarendon,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  liini 
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to  propose  to  the  conference  a  scheme  rendering  it  oUigmtory 
upon  dispntants  to  pay  heed  to  the  intercession  of  friendly 
nations.  Hinley  proposed  that  Lord  Clarendon  should 
accept  the  resolntion  of  1843.  Lord  Caarendon  appears  to 
have  hoped  that  the  fluency  of  diplomatic  language  would 
satisfy  the  petitioners  and  earn  for  himself  fame  as  a  peace- 
maker without  in  any  way  binding  his  government  or 
creating  any  unpleasantness  for  himself. 

In  the  Paris  treaty,  only  just  signed,  clause  8  stated 
that  if  disagreements  should  arise  between  the  Sublime 
Porte  and  the  powers  that  had  signed  the  treaty,  then, 
before  resorting  to  force,  they  should  apply  for  the  inter- 
cession of  such  other  States  as  were  not  at  all  affected  by 
the  dispute.^  Li  reality,  this  clause  was  directed  against 
Russia,  who,  in  case  of  dissensions  with  Turkey,  undertook 
to  apply  to  the  European  concert.  Nevertheless,  these 
hazy  and  general  expressions  presented  the  clause  in  the 
form  of  a  peacemaking  and  safe  formula  for  all  inter- 
national intercourse.  Referring  to  this  clause  and  having 
expressed  his  horror  of  war  not  less  strongly  than  Lord 
Palmerston  had  done.  Lord  Clarendon  proposed  to  the  re- 
presentatives who  had  signed  the  minutes  to  draw  up  a 
decree  which  would  cause  European  peace  to  be  firmly 
established,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  independence 
of  governments. 

The  representative  of  Prance,  Count  Walevsky,  had 
evidently  spoken  of  this  matter  with  the  English  difdoma- 
tist,  and  had  received  instructions  from  Napoleon.  At  the 
meeting  he  stated  that  he  saw  no  obstacles  to  including 
in  the  minutes  the  expression  of  a  desire  that  would  be 
in  agreement  with  contemporary  inclinations,  and  would  in 
no  respect  limit  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  governments. 

*  S'il  Burvenait  entre  la  Sublime  Porte  et  I'une  ou  plasieurs  des 
autrea  paisaances  signataires  un  dissentiment  qui  mena^t  le  main- 
tien  de  leurs  relations,  la  Sublime  Porte  et  chacune  de  ces  puissances, 
avant  de  recourir  k  Temploi  de  la  force,  mettront  les  autres  parties 
contractantes  en  mesure  de  proven ir  cette  extremity  par  leur  action 
mMiatrice. 
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Althongh  affairs  had  assumed  so  favourable  a  com* 
plttztoii,  the  defender  of  Anstria's  intereats  was  found  to 
be  in  ft  dcmbtiug  mood.  In  fact,  Ck>uni  Bnel  stated  that 
he  cotiM  not  in  the  name  of  his  government  accept  the  ab- 
Msimte  obligation,  which  would  have  the  effect^  as  he  pro- 
I  of  limiting  the  politics  of  the  Yienna  cabinet. 

Clarendon  quieted  the  CJount,  and  explained  that  every 
power  was  to  remain,  as  formerly,  the  only  judge  in  ques- 
tioma  touching  its  honoar  and  interests,  and  that  he  him- 
mlt  wag  opposed  to  the  idea  of  limiting  the  power  of 
gOTernmeuts,  and  wished  only  to  give  them  a  chance  of 
not  taking  up  arms  in  cases  of  disputes  which  might 
poinbly  prove  capable  of  settlement  by  other  means. 

The  Pmsaian  representative,  Baron  Manteufel,  could  not 
lal  slip  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  talentg  for 
hypocrisy,  which  from  1860  to  1860  formed  the  predomi- 
timnt  element  of  the  internal  and  external  policy  of  Berlin, 
Mantenfel  triumphantly  stated  to  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  devoted  to  peace,  and 
that,  therefore,  he,  Manteufelj  fulfilling  the  desire  of  hi;^ 
king,  accepted  the  proposal  of  Ijord  Clarendon, 

Ocmnt  Cavonr  did  not  like  all  this.  Obliged  to  dissemble 
And  intrigue,  owing  to  the  hard  circumstances  in  whicli 
liii  native  land  was  situated,  he  did  not  wish  to  increase 
tbe  mn  of  official  nn  truth  wit  heat  any  necessity.  He 
•i&i  liii  Sardinians  to  the  Crimea  to  die  for  a  cause  foreign 
t0  tlmii  only  to  ensure  a  powerful  ally  for  the  forth- 
oof&ing  atmggle  with  Austria.  He  sat  in  the  diplomatic 
odofcraDM  at  Pans^  debating  the  defence  of  England's 
mtanttfl  with  Oount  Bnel,  who  did  not  suspect  that  a 
ilorm  wa«  gathering  over  Austria*  He  made  friends 
wHh  the  Eepublicana,  whom  he  hated,  bowed  before  Napo- 
kon  m^  whom  he  dfipised.  Now  ha  who  had  all  the  time 
been  coanting  the  number  of  battalions  and  guns  which 
t  might  advance  towartis   Milan    was  presented 

til  an  invitation  to  help  forwarti  perptnal  peace.  It  h 
that  this  was  in  a  dim  and  intangible  form,  but  he 
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dctt's  ezzterpriie.  Bot  Ccncds  Wafenkj  decided  tltti  the 
oarea^my  would  sot  be  oompfete  if  the  Tmndwi  deputies 
Idt  in  A  diKODtenlcd  fnuuecrf  aiiiidf  uid  m  iwwtgri  19cm 
I/Md  CSmrendoa's  motkn  being  cmrried.  CkToar  was  afraid 
iA  nmMUncef  lest  be  sbonld  frighten  bis  enpiaif  beiore- 
hawL  The  resohttion  was  psirH  and  signed  on  April  16th, 
1^66,  in  the  fcdlowing  form: — '- Measiems  les  plenipo- 
tentiaises  nlientent  pas  a  exprimer  an  nom  de  lenis 
gonyernements  le  tcbu  que  ks  £tat8,  entre  ksqnels 
fi^^leverait  nn  diisentiment  s^rienx,  avant  d'en  ajyieler  anx 
amies  enssent  reoonrs,  tant  que  ks  ciioonstanoes  Fadmet- 
traient,  auz  hcfnn  oSces  d'nne  puissance  amicale.'' 

In  addition  to  this  desire,  the  plenipotentiaries  ezpcessed 
a  liope  that  any  govenunent  which  had  not  taken  part  in 
the  Paris  Congress  would  take  note  of  the  wish  entered  in 
tlie  minntes. 

Hinley,  Btnrge  and  Bichardy  rejoicing  in  success,  re- 
turned to  London^  and  were  received  with  triumph  at  the 
meetings  of  the  societies.  The  Paris  resolution  produced 
matter  for  numerous  meetings  in  favour  of  peace,  so  that 
little  by  little  as  many  as  forty  governments,  with  very 
different  degrees  of  power  and  martial  spirit,  stated  their 
wifih  to  sign  the  minutes. 

The  writers  on  international  justice  have  discussed  these 
minutes  in  their  essays,  expressing  very  different  opinions 
concerning  this  case.  For  a  historian  it  is  not  difficult 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  minutes,  which,  though  filled 
with  praise  of  peace,  have  not  averted  a  single  war. 

Diplomatic  hypocrisy  conquered  the  simple  supporters  of 
humane  actions.  In  the  same  way  that  excessive  display  of 
untruth  and  evil  often  serve  as  salutary  and  lasting 
warnings,  so  the  infamous  treaty  of  1856  should  convince 
all  and  every  one  that  parchments  with  seals  and  the  signa- 
tures of  ambassadors  will  never  produce  eternal  peace, 
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The  Seventh  Decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — 

A  New  Era. 

DURING  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  yearSj  from  1869  to 
1870,  the  frtiita  of  the  efforts  of  ages  worked  a 
chaiig^  in  hamftti  life.  During  these  memorable  years  there 
iocial  and  political  uhanges  which  created  a  new 
tn  th0  hiitory  of  mankind.  Jointly  these  changes  have 
mom  impcxriance  than  the  limits  which  divide  aDcieut  his^ 
ioty  from  thai  of  the  Middle  Agee,  or  the  Middle  Ages 
hma  the  new  timsi, 

Tb»  velaase  and  union  of  Italy  was  aooomplished  between 
Urn  peaoa  of  Yilla-Franca  in  1859  and  the  occupation  of 
Botne  in  187<\    The  Italians  acquired  a  native  land. 

The  name  of  tho  peninsula,  which  formerly  had  only  a 
goqgraphieat  meaning,  now  denoted  a  great  power* 

The  nuiwnal  importance  of  facts  was  expresied  first  of 
•XI  in  the  abolttiDn  of  the  worldly  power  of  the  Pope,  an 
Adrantage  of  littlo  use  for  religious  aims,  since  thus  the 
great  pow<»r  of  Oatholictimi  waa  bransformed  into  a  per- 
m^neai  vti^poii  of  opprvefiou.  The  umon  of  many  minor 
prorinoae  thai  hftd  hitherto  eerved  aa  baita  for  powerful 
Beighboitrs  end  casual  dynasties  was  of  great  importance 
for  all  Europe^  The  constant  changes  in  the  map  of  Italy 
for  fo  large  a  number  of  years  frequently  created  friction 
Letween  different  gDvemments;  end  the  provinces  which 
ae  an  object  of  capture,  exchange^  inheritance  and 
wmm  po|rciIal«d  by  a  race  which  had  a  lively  national 
and  wee  iminred  with  an  active  hatred  of  various 
fomtgn  and  nativa  deepete.    The  miaeries  and  oppreisioni 
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of  Italy  served  as  a  source  of  enmity  for  other  nations. 
Europe  before  1859  and  Europe  after  1870  seem  as  if  they 
were  two  diflTerent  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  union  of  Germany  produced  consequences  of  not  less 
importance.  The  country  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula 
for  over  a  thousand  years  either  served  as  a  temptation  to 
conquerors  or  was  sending  out  armies  which  attacked  the 
French,  Italians  and  Slavonians.  Up  to  the  day  when  the 
German  Reichstag  assembled  in  Berlin  in  1871,  the  Qerman 
sovereigns,  commencing  with  Frederic  Barbarossa,  played 
alternately  either  a  passive  and  degrading  part,  as  did  the 
Italian  governments,  or  made  efforts  to  create  mixed  king- 
doms of  small  fragments  of  German  lands  and  large  seizures 
beyond  the  frontiers.  The  efforts  of  the  Saxon,  Franoone 
and  Hohenstaufen  dynasties  failed.  The  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  which  existed  up  to  1806,  was  not  holy,  or  Roman, 
or  imperial  at  all. 

If  we  compare  the  collected  sovereignties  which  fell  under 
Napoleon's  blows  with  the  edifices  that  were  erected  by 
Bismarck,  it  is  not  dijfficult  to  examine  the  entire  bulk  of 
the  change  effected.  The  legal  rights  of  one  and  all  were 
preserved,  from  the  King  of  Bavaria  to  Prince  Rudolphstadt ; 
from  the  compensated  Count  to  the  labourer  of  Berlin.  The 
monarch  owning  the  greatest  share  of  German  land  became 
the  head  of  the  sovereignty.  Minor  kingdoms  predominated 
in  the  union.  In  the  Reichstag  the  majority  of  the 
members  represented  Prussia ;  but  the  Reichstag  was  the 
representative  of  the  nation,  where  Conservatives,  Catholics, 
Radicals  and  Socialists  occupied  the  same  benches. 

The  victory  which  created  united  Germany  facilitated 
the  establishment  of  legal  order  in  Austria.  The  spirit  of 
toleration,  the  love  of  liberty,  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
ference were  strengthened  in  the  capital,  where  a  power 
existed  which  had  long  been  considered  the  sworn  enemy  of 
all  liberal  efforts.  The  politicians  whose  aim  had  consisted 
in  supporting  the  fierce  reaction  everywhere  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Buenos  Ayres  had  either  to  change  their  views  or 
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wim  to  become  nonentities.  This  federate  kingdom  dedaces  its 
right  of  existence  from  the  rights  which  gave  its  nation* 
alitied  a  wide  autonomyj  and  the  connective  power  is 
fannded  on  parliamentary  bases.  Austria  abjured  inter* 
hmtMOB  with  Italy  and  G^ermany,  From  this  part  of  Europe 
no  0110  expects  either  aggressive  inclinations  or  meddlesome 
aclioni.  The  Hapsburgs  in  a  few  years  abjured  all  the 
timdiiionB  of  many  ages. 

In  1870  a  republic  without  republicans  was  formed  in 
France.  All  the  principles  of  1789  were  brought  to  life 
without  the  violence  and  terror  which  were  the  consequences 
ot  the  first  great  revolutionary  explosion.  Univer^l  suf- 
Inga  for  the  first  tiuie  appeared  free  from  any  official  pres- 
mm*  The  insurrection  of  September  -Ith,  1870,  was  a 
hloodleia  movement :  the  results  proved  more  stable  than 
any  ehanges  witnessed  by  the  country  during  a  hundred 
ye^n.  Tho  democmtic  republic  became  stronger,  replacing 
iMoarchical  and  reactional  elements  by  elective  urns. 
Praperiy  and  individuality  tuijoyed  a  safety  which  would 
have  been  envied  in  the  time  of  the  Kmpirc  or  the  Rasto* 
imiion.  The  prosperity  of  the  middle  claims  was  made  firm* 
Tlifi  lot  of  the  nation  was  as  good  as  social  order  and  military 
bnideos  would  permit.  The  press  and  the  tribune  enjoyed 
milimitad  fa'eedom.  The  speeches  of  the  irreconcilable  depu* 
liea  in  the  Chamber  did  not  prevent  the  idle  aristocrats  from 
cniiogriiig  tlitiiuielves  in  their  castles.  The  fiercest  pro- 
of Socialist  papers  were  peacefully  read  by  the 
in  the  atro4>t  and  the  dandies  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
Neter  had  ilia  Boulevards  of  Paris  seen  such  a  numercus 
and  briUlant  efowd  of  foreigners  from  all  parts  of  the 
world, 

Tba  dmnocratic  l^al  system  instituted  in  France  after 
iha  war  oaitaad  many  complaints.  Liberty  often  appeared 
in  nfNlbm  formii  and  invuluntarily  reminded  many  o1> 
mtwn  of  Haoaulay^a  well-known  metaphor,  in  which  liberty 
wa»  iilM|iri  lo  «  bountiful  fairy ^  who  sometimes  assumed 
a  hideow  fontii  but  endowed  with  the  largeii  rewards  those 
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who  did  not  drive  her  away  on  account  of  her  temporary 
ugliness.      The  woeful  intrigues  of  political  parties,  the 
bribery  of  deputies,  hired  newspapers,  excesses  of  plutocracy, 
the  endless  change  of  ministers,  suspicious  expenses,  the 
growth  of  mediocrity  and  spread  of  opportunism  caused  a 
painful  impression.  A  group  of  fierce  and  desperate  maniacs 
decided  to  renovate  society  by  dagger  and  bomb.    Panama 
and  dynamite  are  reproaches   directed  against  the  third 
republic  by  its  enemies.  The  reproof  is  not  an  exaggeration. 
The  French  constitution,  and  the  political  order  nourished 
by  it,  participate  in  the  imperfection  of  all  things  on  earth. 
In  the  midst  of  relative  welfare,  accessible  under  the  present 
social  conditions,  France  suflfers  from  several  of  the  misfor- 
tunes common  in  countries  with  worse  forms  of  govern- 
mental organisation.    Vanity,  greed  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
ruling  classes,  the  sufferings  of  a  great  part  of  the  natioui 
the  poverty  of  the  masses  side  by  side  with  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  minority — these  are  bitter  facts  observaUe 
in  all  civilised  countries.    The  healing  of  all  social  diseases 
is  the  duty  of  the  future.    It  is  not  possible  to  expect  that 
the  efforts  of  one  generation  will  work  changes  which  will 
exclude  material  privations  from  the  list  of  the  burdens  of 
life.    France's  general  order  comprises  the  surest  elements 
of  healing  the  negative  appearances  which  cause  the  outcry 
of  impending  ruin  and  the  destruction  of  the  country.    The 
fairy  will  soon  throw  off  her  ugly  mask  and  stretch  forward 
her  powerful  sceptre.    It  is  much  that  political  liberty 
should  have  been  established  on  broad  bases,  and  internal 
peace  ensured.    Neither  the  Bourbons  nor  Bonaparte  would 
have  dared  to  maintain  such  an  army  as  the  French  at  the 
end  of  this  century  bear  with,  and  will  bear  with,  till  the 
day  when  better  conditions  of  earthly  life  shall  render 
armies  unnecessary.     External  politics  have  chosen  the 
only  reasonable  course  for  the  first  time.    A  close  alliance 
with  a  distant  monarchy — an  alliance  which  was  so  sincerely 
projected  by  both  Napoleons,  though  it  was  not  brought 
to  a  successful  issue  either  by  the  King  of  France  or  by  the 
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kiBg  of  Frenchmen — is  now  a  fixed  matter,  owing  to  the 
pairiotiiim  and  reasoD  of  democmtlo  republicans^  the  repre- 
aenUtives  of  a  '*  republic  of  lawyers/' 

The  English  have  the  moral  right  of  remaining  qniet 
witnesses  of  continental  facts*  Law  and  liberty,  which  had 
ocily  just  conqnered  violence  and  oppression  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  France,  had  long  been  firmly  established 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  the  years  between  1860  and 
1870  were  remarkable  years  for  England.  The  elective 
powen  were  inereased  in  1867,  and  the  reform  accomplished 
liy  the  further  reduction  of  qualifications  for  a  vote ;  the 
w^orking-olass  now  appeared  on  the  benches  of  Parliament- 
TIm  old  oligarchy  of  the  Whigs  was  engulfed  by  the  national 
«lcfHmit*  Greater  importance  is  attributed  to  the  abolition 
of  secular  injastices  in  Ireland^  which  had  for  ages  been  a 
bofden  borne  by  both  English  parties,  and  which  dis- 
appeared only  under  the  world-famed  victory  obtained  by 
humanitarian  ideas.  The  national  church  of  Ireland  was 
aboliabed  in  1869,  ITiis  church  formerly  collected  a  tithe 
from  Oitholtcs  for  the  sustenance  of  Protestant  churches  and 
vtetgy.  A  bill  was  passed  in  1870  protecting  the  Irish 
Agriculturists  from  the  oppression  of  landlords. 

Fart  of  the  English  nation  established  a  realm  beyond 
tlio  ocean.  This  was  poUtically  independent,  and  accepted 
primiiiYe  forma  of  government  organisation ;  but  in 
reality  the  national  character  was  the  same  as  that  of 
England^  In  the  resistance  which  this  colony  showed  to 
\  gownineiil  of  George  Ftl.  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 

itmyi  tlie  great  Pitt,  Liord  Chatham,  acknowledged  the 
mfint  cxf  the  colonists  to  be  such  as  had  in  former  days 
imated  the  oppresaion  of  the  Stuarts  in  England.  ^'  It  is 
iho  aame  spirit  which  established  the  essential,  fundamental 
ijid  graat  principle  of  our  liberty.  «  .  .  This  glorious 
apirit  of  the  Whigs  inspires  millions  of  people  in  America, 
who  prefer  ruin  and  liberty  to  gilded  chains  and  degrading 
wdJare.  Dsfenilifig  their  rights^  they  will  die  the  envied 
Uaaih  uf  fret  paople/*    Macaulay,  J^ght,  and  even  sup- 
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porters  of  the  Southern  States,  considered  the  North  Ameri- 
cans to  be  Britons.  The  greatest  men  of  England  declared 
that  the  great  republic  was  the  pride  of  England,  and  her 
creation.  But  this  free  country,  in  many  respects  fax  more 
advanced  than  the  metropolis,  owing  to  local  individoal- 
isation  and  the  principle  of  provincial  home  rule,  had  to 
bear  with  negro-slavery,  abolished  in  English  colonies  by 
the  laws  of  1815,  1824  and  1833.  Slavery  in  the  United 
States  was  heavily  felt  in  the  entire  world,  as  it  supplied 
the  supporters  of  oppression  and  the  enemies  of  liberty  with  a 
powerful  argument  against  all  institutions  of  right.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  the  dark  powers  of  bigotry  might 
have  been  judged  by  the  degree  of  animosity  directed  against 
Lincoln's  cause.  The  great  stake,  risked  with  almost  insane 
bravery,  was  won.  North  America  became  the  immovable 
bulwark  of  all  vital  matters  connected  with  the  rights  of 
individuality.  After  the  capitulation  of  the  last  armies  of 
the  rebel  states,  in  the  well-remembered  year  of  1866,  the 
darkness  which  had  so  long  threatened  the  fine  future  of 
humanity  disappeared  for  ever. 

The  simultaneous  triumph  of  new  ideas  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe  cannot  be  considered  a  casual  coincidence.  The 
mutual  influence  of  one  nation  on  the  other  was  expressed 
very  visibly  in  1848.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  later,  public  con- 
sciousness was  strengthened  everywhere.  The  antiquated 
institutions  which  burdened  the  development  of  the  nation 
had  visibly  lost  their  last  remnant  of  moral  power,  and  were 
only  kept  alive  by  routine.  The  ideals  of  advanced  people 
— ^ideals  which  had  withered  during  a  series  of  revolutions — 
were  in  some  countries  acquired  by  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  in  all  countries  by  the  intelligent  class.  Novelty' 
did  not  frighten  statesmen ;  individual  liberty  and  legal* 
order  became  vit^  necessities — belonging  to  the  normal 
growth  of  a  civilised  state. 

The  parallelism  of  the  struggle  was  evinced  in  the  unity 
of  ideals  and  the  similarity  of  moral  exteriors  of  enemiesr 
Austrian  reactionaries,  Boman  monks,  prefects  of  the  Second 
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Empiiv,  Prasslm  non^eommissioned  officers,  Ir'mh  landlords 
w«ra  mil  set  in  a  lme«  The  straggle  with  them  became  a 
biiloarieml  neeessity  in  the  seTenth  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
omtiiiy*  The  same  inflnencei  were  reflected  in  the  fate 
of  Buma  at  this  period.  The  western  revolntions  were 
cfiftminly  only  very  slightly  felt,  but  hnmanitarian  ideas 
were  iioiBebssIy  spreading  among  the  intelligent  classes, 
Liieratare  did  not  do  less  for  Bussia  than  the  national 
mcvFeoildiita  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Year  after  year,  from 
tli0  Umm  of  Puskkin  and  Griboyiedov  to  the  time  of 
Nekrasov  and  Saltikov,  the  re-education  of  society  was 
carried  on.  Every  great  name  seems  to  have  marked  an 
wa.  The  nation  created  literature,  literature  elevated  the 
telf<^oiiacioiisnefls  of  the  nation,  A  series  of  radical  changes, 
of  ncKre  imi>ortance  than  the  changes  of  Peter  the  Great, 
wmm  ettecUtd  in  1860-1870,  and  changed  the  former  Ufe  of 
tJii  ooitntry,  tmd  even  many  of  the  people's  habits.  The 
ootmeeti^D  of  tho  era  of  changes  in  Bussia  with  the  general 
it  in  the  west  is  not  to  b©  doubted ,  The  coinci- 
ot  tima  was  not  casnal.  Just  as  in  the  west^  so  in 
the  fifty  years  which  elapsed  after  1815  were  snffi- 
it  to  gain  a  victory  over  reaction.  The  movement, 
wkioli  in  the  west  might  be  compared  to  a  strong  stream 
ift  Bood,  im  Rnseia  might  have  been  compared  to  an  under* 
ground  river^  secretly  gathering  strength  and  bursting  out 
ta  Uuft  yMT  ot  the  liberation  of  Italy, 

After  the  em  of  n^forms  in  Russia,  the  family  of  civilised 
fyitiofis  wmjt  iocreaadd  by  millions  of  lives.  The  importance 
nf  iba  rafoms  affected  was  displayed  chiefly  in  the  change 
of  tnditioni  in  the  external  politics  of  Russia.  The  violent 
0pfomiwn  of  national  inclinations,  the  armed  support  of 
fWctioD^  bocatua  mere  matters  of  history.  From  this 
ttna  Buria,  itiipiritig  greater  fear  to  governments,  ceased 
to  inspire  any  fear  to  nations.  The  effected  reforms  were 
by  a  faet  whose  im[)ortance  is  possibly  not  less 
Um  discovery  of  America.  The  Sues  Oanal  was 
ia  1869«  Tbe  oonaaqnancea  of  Leaaap's  work  put  all 
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the  actions  of  conquerors  in  the  shade.  All  parts  of  the 
globe  were  united  in  one.  Vast  expanses,  inaccessible 
until  then  for  civilisation,  now  joined  it,  at  the  exact 
moment  when  a  breath  of  fresh  air  blew  over  Europe  and 
America. 

India,  Australia,  China  and  Japan  became,  as  it  were, 
much  nearer  to  Europe.  Steam  navigation  developed  to 
an  astonishing  extent.  The  cost  of  freight  between  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  northern  ports  of 
Europe  became  twenty  times  less.  Bailways  were  laid 
through  virgin  tropical  forests.  Works  and  mills  were 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  savages  who  were  yet  un- 
acquainted with  the  use  of  clothes.  The  market  of  ex- 
change became  universal.  It  became  profitable  to  bring 
the  produce  of  agriculture  from  distant  countries,  where 
the  virgin  soil  annually  yields  three  crops.  Colonisation 
and  emigration  movements  increased  tenfold. 

The  influence  of  the  facts  of  1859-1870  on  the  life  of  the 
universe  was  further  increased  by  the  reciprocal  action  of 
effected  reforms.  The  liberation  of  Italy,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  republic  in  France,  the  fall  of  international 
reaction,  the  union  of  Germany,  the  liberation  of  the 
peasants  and  other  reforms  in  Russia,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  Suez  Canal — these  were  facts  which  occurred 
nearly  simultaneously,  and  the  total  change  effected  in  the 
conditions  of  human  existence  may  be  mathematically 
expressed  as  the  product  and  not  the  sum  of  new  influences. 
In  less  than  fifteen  years  all  was  changed  to  such  an 
extent  that  any  one  comparing  the  fiftieth  and  seventieth 
years  of  the  century  might  very  well  imagine  himself  to 
be  considering  the  affairs  of  two  different  planets.  The 
prophetic  words  of  Kant  concerning  the  accelerative  for- 
ward motion  were  literally  fulfilled. 

Before  discussing  the  question,  which  arose  in  a  new 
light  after  1870,  of  how  the  new  era  influenced  the  question 
of  perpetual  peace,  we  should  conclude  the  examination  of 
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organisation. 
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The  Alabama  IXspute.     The  Forms  and  Peculiarities 

of  International  Arbitration.  The  First  Codes  of  Law.  The 

Activity  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law. 

ON  September  14thy  1872,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Geneva  heard  the  noise  of  cannon  being  fired  by 
their  gunners.  This  triumphal  salute  was  made  in  honour 
of  the  thirty-second  meeting  of  the  International  Arbitra- 
tion Court,  which,  after  sitting  for  eight  months,  had  at 
last  settled  the  famous  Alabama  dispute  between  England 
and  the  United  States.  Ten  years  of  dispute  caused  by  the 
open  and  secret  support  shown  to  the  Southern  States  by 
the  British  government  during  the  Civil  War  were  ended 
by  a  decision  to  which  both  sides  submitted ;  the  English 
government,  pronounced  guilty  of  not  observing  the  duties 
of  a  neutral  government,  paid,  literally  obeying  the  decree 
of  the  Court,  an  indemnity  of  15,600,000  dollars. 

The  news  of  the  peaceful  issue  of  the  dispute  was  quickly 
carried  all  over  the  world,  and  caused  a  marked  sensation. 
The  supporters  of  international  justice  gave  great  import- 
ance to  this  issue.  The  means  of  the  peaceful  settling  of 
dissensions  between  powerful  States  were  finally  found — 
found  and  acted  upon.  The  possibility  of  an  international 
tribunal  was  proved.  Peace  societies  commenced  adopting 
a  victorious  tone.  Several  more  steps,  said  the  orators, 
along  the  path  of  arbitration,  and  peace  would  be  estab- 
lished for  ever. 

But  the  voices  of  sceptics  were  soon  heard.  The  German 
jurist,  Hefken,  first  pointed  out  that  the  Geneva  decision 
presented  only  the  solution  of  such  a  dissension  as  in  no 
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couM  have  caosed  war*  Hefken  thought  that  the 
tTmtad  States  were  exhausted  by  the  late  Civil  War  and 
Engiand  ocscupied  with  the  radical  reorganisation  of  her 
Iftnd  and  sea  foroes.  Count  Komarowky,  disputing  the 
optaioii  of  HefkeUj*  saya  that  many  wars  have  been  caused 
by  ■laaUer  motives,  and  thatj  notwithstanding  the  desire 
for  peaoo  expressed  by  both  sides,  the  Alabama  dispute 
might  have  created  the  same  dangerous  and  inimical 
felations  between  England  and  the  United  States  as  those 
which  existed  between  France  and  Germany  after  18TL 

Aeoording  to  our  opinion  the  affirmation  of  Hefken*  is 
perfectly  true.  But  the  impossibility  of  war  resulting 
from  the  Alabama  question  was  not  caused  by  the  ex« 
haitiiiion  of  America  or  the  military  reorganisation  of 
The  treaties  csonoerning  the  Alabama  question 
oominenced  in  November,  1862.  The  insurrection  of 
the  Southern  States  was  suppressed  in  1866.  In  June, 
1832,  the  succfjss  of  arbitration  was  doubtful,  as  the 
American  diplomatists  presented  great  demands  and  made 
gffm'to  to  procure  an  indemnity  equal  to  nearly  half  the 
war  expenses.  In  their  opinion  the  support  rendered  by 
England  to  til©  Southern  States  prolonged  the  Civil  War 
for  Iwo  years,  so  that  they  ought  to  receive  about 
£!IOOPOO|000  sterling.  The  demand  in  rejpect  of  tndireoi 
loMSi  was  waived  by  the  Court,  and  bom  that  moment  the 
pniloiiged  affair  assumed  a  more  concrete  character.  If  the 
diipiito  had  been  likely  to  cause  war,  there  would  have 
biiii  tkum  enough  for  the  United  States  to  recover  after 
Uie  waff  and  for  England  to  make  necessary  preparation 
both  in  her  army  and  her  fleet*  It  was  difBcuIt  to  expect 
war  over  a  dispute  the  discussion  of  which  extended  for  ten 
ytparsy  and  then  was  held  in  abeyance  for  more  than  a  year* 
Arbitration  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  dispute,  to  every 
mtpi^judioed  observer^  was  not  the  way  of  evading  war, 
but,  as  in  all  aecondary  dissensions  among  StateS|  was  re- 

*  Om  iniemaU^mai  Courist  psge  22S. 

*  Tkia  efthitoo  Is  sapiiortod  ^  Prelssior  Iiorimsr,  of  EiiialiiU'Ab, 
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sorted  to  as  a  conveaient  method  of  settling  a  question,  the 
tangled  condition  of  which  was  equally  disagreeable  both 
to  the  claimant  and  the  defendant.  The  British  ministers 
strongly  desired,  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  not  heavy  for 
wealthy  England,  to  settle  a  dispute  of  which  every  one 
was  heartily  weary.  The  justice  of  the  American  demands 
was  acknowledged  by  many  Englishmen. 

Diplomatic  negotiations  (in  the  form  of  exchange  of 
messages  and  useless  polite  conferences  between  repre- 
sentatives) in  this  case  suffered  from  technical  defects.  The 
reality  of  the  dispute  consisted  in  how  far  the  English 
government  was  guilty  of  the  negligent  and  prejudiced 
control  of  her  local  agents  over  ships  which,  being  built  in 
England,  were  afterwards  turned  into  dangerous  privateers, 
that  captured  and  sunk  North  American  merchant-vessels. 
The  question  was  such  that  even  war  could  not  have 
settled  it.  The  affair  consisted  in  making  reparation 
for  an  injustice  committed. 

The  treaty  concerning  arbitration  was  concluded,  and  it 
was  stated  in  Geneva  that  Great  Britain  was  ready  to 
accept  judgment,  whether  it  should  turn  out  to  be  favour* 
able  or  unfavourable.  She  only  wished  it  to  be  just^  and 
based  on  the  true  interpretation  of  international  rights 
and  those  principles  which  she  and  other  great  States, 
either  neutral  or  at  war,  can  acknowledge  with  pleasure 
and  be  directed  by  in  future  times. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  was  a  proof  of  its  farHE»eing 
character.  Refusing  to  discuss  the  enormous  claim  of  the 
United  States  for  indirect  loss,  the  Court  honoured  itself  by 
reconciling  the  contending  parties,  and  also  brought  to  pass 
a  state  of  affairs  which  might  well  have  been  a  matter  for 
a  separate  agreement.  Having  discussed  the  question  of 
the  laxity  of  the  English  authorities  in  permitting  the 
building  of  privateers,  the  Court  acquitted  England  in 
all  doubtful  cases,  and  absolutely  condemned  her  with  re- 
gard to  three  vessels,  the  Alabama,  the  Florida^  and  the 
Shenandoa.    The  sum  of  the  indemnity  was  determined 
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with  wiaa  moderation*  The  total  waa  not  so  small  as  to 
contemptuoiis  protests.  The  direct,  mdbputable 
caused  by  the  exploits  of  the  Al4ibama  alone,  stood 
At  sixty  merchant-vessels  and  one  battleship  sunk,  and 
ikair  total  value  was  about  half  covered,  with  a  reasonable 
muifiEi  of  interest.  By  the  English  exchequer  the  pay- 
mmii  was  natarally  felt,  but  it  could  not  present  a  serious 
biuden.  For  the  United  States,  who  received  a  sum  far 
lev  than  that  named  in  most  modest  expectations^  there 
raoiftiiied  this  moral  condolence,  that  the  decision  was  in 
Umr  favour. 

ni0  moderate  action  of  the  CJourfc  induced  England  to 
tend  the  stipulated  gold  to  America  and  the  United  States 
lo  deem  it  better  to  be  satisfied  with  the  issue  of  so  lengthy 
A  ditputa,  and  to  declare  herself  fully  appeased.  The 
repmentatives  of  the  States  successfully  played  the  part 
dateribed  in  the  French  phrase,  **  Fair©  bonne  mine  a 
manvais  jen.**  As  to  the  other  party  involved,  numerous 
eloquent  declarations  in  the  House  of  Commons  proved  that 
on  the  English  side  of  the  ocean  an  effort  was  made  to 
acqairo  universal  praise  for  British  unselfishness. 

Several  of  the  speeches  touched  upon  the  hopes  which 
wm  founded  on  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Alabanm 
dkpnte. 

^  Berpetual  peaoe  is  near,  should  all  political  dissensions 
be  aaUled  hy  decrees  similar  to  those  in  honour  of  which 
the  mparts  of  oanwiEi  sounded  from  the  ancient  parapet  at 
Geneva.'' 

Tlte  offftlors  were  addicted  to  regrettable  exaggerations. 
Thers  oomM  be  no  precedents  established  by  the  Oeneva 
decree*  Tlie  decree  did  not  avert  the  possibility  of  war| 
beosuse  no  such  possibility  eidsted*  The  decree  did  not 
promiae  perpetual  peace,  because  all  discussions  and  de- 
wUam^  toQabed  only  one  question,  namely,  the  proper 
efaMnrmtton  of  neutrality*  The  judges  strove  to  work  out 
tlie  Domtal  relattoni  of  a  neutral  State  to  a  State  of  war. 
Mmmj effofti  were  spent  in defLning  the  meaning  of  ''proper 
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diligence"  in  the  observation  of  neutrality.  Not  the 
respect  of  neutral  rights,  but  the  fear  of  making  a  fresh 
enemy,  is  the  reason  why  rulers  of  armies  and  fleets  submit 
to  the  advice  of  the  learned. 

The  excellence  of  the  tone  maintained  at  the  sittings  of 
the  Court,  the  high  tact  with  which  the  judges  upheld 
their  dignity,  the  genial  sympathy  of  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment, the  expert  language,  by  means  of  which  the  judges 
escaped  from  expressing  too  straightforward  a  view  of  the 
authority  placed  with  them,  together  assisted  in  hiding 
the  unsightly  truth.  Many  were  deceived.  The  Court 
settled  a  dispute  between  two  powerful  States ;  explanations 
were  given  by  two  governments  possessing  millions  of  lives 
and  uncountable  gold.  The  Court,  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  expressed  its  opinion  with  regard  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  strongest  military  powers.  The  decision  of 
the  Court  was  carried  out.  This  was  sufficient  for  the 
peace  societies  of  all  countries  to  greet  the  event  at  Qeneva 
as  the  first  news  of  the  speedy  suppression  of  war. 

In  1876  a  meeting  of  the  joint  union  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  working  classes  of  England  and  France  was 
held  in  Paris,  on  September  the  sixth  and  seventh.  The 
initiators  of  the  Congress  strove  to  procure  the  support  of 
the  '^  fourth  estate  "  for  the  idea  of  arbitration.  The  union 
expressed  itself  "  with  energy  and  heartily  in  favour  of 
international  arbitration  as  a  practical  method  of  applying 
the  ideas  of  peace  and  justice,  which  compose  the  necessary 
conditions  of  contemporary  civilisation,  in  the  international 
sphere.  Labourers  of  all  nations  are  invited  to  take  part 
in  this  movement,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  establishment  of 
perpetual  peace,  and  they  are  advised  to  elect  only  members 
who  are  true  to  the  idea  of  arbitration."  ^ 

During  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1878  in  Ptois,  a 

peace  congress  was  called.     Delegates  from  fifteen  societies 

arrived  from  different  countries.  .A  universal  peace  union 

was  arranged.    It  was  named  FicUration  UniverseUe  de  la 

^  On  IniernaUanal  Justteey  page  817. 
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#lil9B|  And  a  declamtion  similar  to  the  London  decisions  of 
1861  was  pftssed. 

Of  the  apostles  of  peace  the  futare  historian  will  writo, 
tying  thai  during  twenty-seven  years  *Hhey  neither 
learned  nor  forgot  anything."  It  is  impossible  to  ennmer- 
ale  all  iha  agit-ation^^  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  doing  so. 
Wliai  has  been  said  above  is  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of 
how  unless  were  the  debates  instituted  by  the  friends  of 
peaoa. 

Tb#  oieleasness  of  vainglorioua  declarations  is  increased 
becaitse  of  the  orators  being  very  slightly  acquainted  with 
ilMa  liieratttro  of  the  question*  At  the  time  when  deciBions 
anting  the  compilation  of  rules  of  arbitration  were 
1,  men  of  deep  learning  had  already  dons  all  that  was 
pOHlhte.  In  1872  Dudley  Field  compiled  a  code  of  laws 
wiwk  Ocmnt  Komarovsky  called  excselknt,'  The  code  pos- 
tulated two  esientials :  a  comittea  oomposed  of  iiitomational 
0Kp<irti|  and  a  high  tribunal  of  arbitration.  Countries 
•Qgaged  in  dispute^  not  having  arrived  at  any  settlement 
by  diplomatic  negotiations^  were  to  take  part  in  the  com- 
mittae*  The  committea  was  to  have  the  right  of  taking 
mx  moutha  before  giving  a  final  decision.  Bhould  no  deci- 
akm  be  arrived  at,  or  should  the  decision  passed  not  be 
ratified  by  both  aides,  the  affair  was  to  be  delayed  for  six 
months  mora.  Finally,  the  high  tribomal  of  arbitration 
was  to  be  summoned.  Three  montlis  might  be  spent  in 
riadtng  tha  membetn  of  the  tribunal,  the  decree  issued  by 
which  was  to  be  decisive.  It  will  be  remarked  that  with 
i  plan  m  operation  the  settlement  of  every  affair  would 
a  delay  of  about  two  ^^ears^  even  if  the  tribunal 
I  to  oociduet  all  its  business  quicker  than  the  Court  did 
wbeti  the  Al&bama  dispute  was  being  considered.  The 
ptaciical  appUoation  of  the  decree  was  to  be  ensured  by  the 
mililarf  ioroes  of  the  States  which  had  signed  the  code. 
The  fdroe  of  all  armies  was  to  be  determined  very  exaotly, 
I  aoUjaf  being  allowed  for  every  thousand  inhabitants* 
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How  far  and  to  what  degree  Field's  code  is  applioable 
we  will  not  discuss.  Bepresenting  a  very  respectable  Mid 
systematic  work,  this  code  at  any  rate  gave  more  definitioa 
to  the  general  wishes,  hopes,  and  decrees  of  congresses.  In 
one  respect,  in  conjunction  with  the  Alabama  exprneaoe^ 
Field's  code  undoubtedly  (although  possibly  not  of  set 
purpose)  aided  the  disclosure  of  the  truth.  The  periodical 
discussion  of  theories  of  international  arbitration  in  its 
initial  stages  proved  the  necessity  of  very  long  intervals 
of  time  between  the  beginning  of  the  disagreement  and 
its  final  settlement.  The  compilation  of  reports,  exchange 
of  protests  from  both  parties,  the  always  possible  delay  for 
supplementary  inquiry,  the  terms  of  appeal,  naturally 
hinder  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The  Alabama  in- 
quiry demanded  the  constant  attention  of  the  Court  iot 
eight  months,  from  December  16th,  1871,  to  September 
14th,  1872.  Before  the  calling  of  the  tribunal  five  months 
elapsed  in  negotiations;  the  Washington  agreement  was 
signed  on  the  8th  of  May,  1871,  and  from  the  date  of  sign- 
ing the  agreement  to  the  first  session  six  more  months 
elapsed.  In  all,  from  the  day  when  the  contending  parties 
agreed  to  submit  to  arbitration  to  the  pronouncement  of  the 
decision,  not  less  than  twenty  months  passed.  The  periods 
stated  by  Field  would  have  been  insufficient  for  the 
Alabama  dispute,  the  preliminary  negotiations  in  regard 
to  which  covered  a  period  of  several  years. 

The  fatal  necessity  of  having  patiently  to  await  the 
decree  for  two  years  is  by  itself  enough  to  limit  the  de- 
velopment of  the  practical  resort  to  arbitration.  This 
peculiarity  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  arbitration  utterly 
inapplicable  to  those  dissensions  which  at  the  present  time 
are  liable  to  cause,  and  really  do  cause,  wars  between 
civilised  nations.  The  political  horizon  becomes  clouded 
all  of  a  sudden.  The  news  of  dangerous  difficulties  arrive 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  lightning-flash.  How  little  human 
foresight  may  be  relied  on  is  proved  by  the  mobilisation 
plans  of  military  States.    No  government  whatever  hopes 
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fcnsee  tlie  approaching  war,  even  a  few  weeks  in  ad- 
As  soon  as  a  collision  of  interests  takes  place,  all 
nlitions  are  instantly  changed.  Animosity  caused  by 
OffMxits  mteiBsts  and  diverse  national  character  prevents 
s  calm  and  healing  delay.  Inflamed  by  the  press,  which 
plays  an  injurious  part  in  days  of  dissension,  public  opinion 
demands  speedy  settlement  or  immediate  sacrifice  to  the 
god  of  war.  Political  avarice  has  good  reasons  for  not 
dalimiig  the  decision  ad  cahneUts  GrtBcas,  Life  and  events 
mofa  so  quickly  in  the  present  day.  Daring  the  eighteen 
nsofiths  or  two  years  necessary  for  the  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion to  pronounce  final  judgment,  too  much  water  will  have 
flowed  under  the  bridge,  and  the  decision  wiU  prove  to  be 
of  Httte  use*  The  period  necessary  for  the  decision  of  a 
IrsbQnal  of  arbitration  proves  that  such  a  tribunal  can  be 
reaorted  to  only  in  such  cases  as  do  not  threaten  war ;  in 
disputes,  that  is,  similar  to  the  Alabama  question^  which 
would  never  have  caused  war. 

In  1873  the  German  juristj  Qoldschmidt,  compiled  a 
faiUar  oode^  and  presented  it  for  perusal  to  the  newly 
aslaUisIiad  Institute  of  International  Rights. 

Oohbchmidt's  able  work  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
n|maent  a  code  of  all  *^  that  up  to  the  present  time  has 
bie&  done  by  life  and  science''  for  the  question  of  arbi* 
iimiioiu 

The  institution,  the  officers,  the  authority  and  order  of 
mMitngs  of  the  tribunal  are  all  defined  in  detail  by  a  series 
of  oknaes.  GoMschmidt^ — to  his  lasting  honour— did  not 
fall  into  illusions  concerning  the  influenoe  of  arbitration  on 
tim  idattons  of  independent  States,  What  disputes  should 
hi  settlsd  by  arbitration?  ^^Only  disputes  of  a  juridical 
oliancter,"  says  Qoldschmidt  '*  Difficult  political  ques- 
tions^ in  whioh  national  interests  are  mixed,  questions  of 
aqsaUly  or  superiority  of  rights— such  questiona  cannot  he 
arttlul  by  any  tribunal.  They  are  questions  of  might  and 
■ol  of  right.  Powers  pcMscasing  even  the  slightest  Rtrengtli 
of  opposition  will  never  submit  to  a  tribunal  when  the 
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interests  at  stake  are  high,  even  though  such  interests  be 
snppositionaL  The  cases  that  have  been  in  the  past  sno- 
cessf ally  treated  by  arbitration  were  such  as  were  suitable 
for  examination  by  a  committee,  and  a  happy  result  was 
obtained  only  because  of  the  special  form  of  the  questions 
in  dispute. 

Continuing  his  code,  Goldschmidt  states  plainly  that 
every  similar  separate  agreement  between  powers  regard- 
ing arbitration  should  be  placed  upon  a  higher  level  than 
any  general  rule.  His  code,  as  any  other  similar  compila- 
tion must  necessarily  be,  he  considers  a  supplementary 
manual,  even  though  it  be  approved  by  all  powers.  We 
remark  that  in  international  arbitration  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple is  the  reverse  of  the  fundamental  legal  statute,  *'  Jus 
publicum  privatorum  pactis  mutari  non  potest."  Arbitra- 
tion is  not  applicable  to  the  settling  of  political  disputes ; 
it  has  a  very  peculiar  legal  character.  In  reality,  interna- 
tional arbitration  has  only  a  legal  exterior,  but  not  the 
substance.  International  justice  will  only  be  possible  when 
collisions  of  interests  cease  to  occur  between  international 
powers. 

The  code  of  Goldschmidt  proves,  more  conclusively  than 
any  former  works,  that  other  sad  but  unavoidable  peculi- 
arity of  arbitration  in  international  questions,  namely,  the 
very  slow  progress  of  settlement.  Field  considers  eighteen 
months  necessary  for  the  proceedings,  but  Gk>ldschmidt 
demands  two  years  and  six  months,  including  the  periods 
of  appeal. 

The  famous  Belgian,  Bolain-Jacquemain,  initiated  an 
Institute  of  International  Bights.  This  Institute,  formed 
in  1873,  devoted  its  first  meetings  to  the  compiling  of  a  set 
of  rules  to  govern  arbitration,  Goldschmidt's  work  serving 
as  a  convenient  base  on  which  to  work.  This  Institute  is 
still  in  existence,  with  a  limited  number  of  members.  It 
prints  its  works,  minutes  and  decisions,  but  does  not  permit 
the  public  to  be  present  at  its  meetings,  so  as  to  avoid  all 
pressure  of  feeling  and  all  incentives  to  rhetoric     The 
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Isstttttta  of  Iniemational  Bigliti  has  the  foUowing  aims : 
(I)  To  formulate  tlie  fundamental  principles  of  political 
miUce  and  aid  the  codification  of  international  rights,  (2) 
V&  ffiAke  efforta  to  have  these  principlea  practically  acknow- 
Mlged.  The  qnestioB  of  perpetual  peace  kaa  never  been 
i|iali0n  of  in  the  Institute.  At  the  commencement  it  was 
dmdad,  and  this  decision  has  always  been  upheld,  to  estab* 
biish  &n  Instttate  in  no  respect  similar  to  the  uoisy  assem- 
blies of  peftce  societies.  The  founders  of  the  Institute 
■howid  ft  fear  of  imitating  the  eloquence  and  the  manners 
of  the  members  of  these  societies.  Effective  debates  with 
m  muKieixm^  audience,  positive  promises,  triumphal  hopes, 
mcprmmd  in  a  fiery  language,  presented  no  attractions  for 
ibe  Mrnest  and  logical  members.  The  series  of  congresses 
of  peace  produces  negative  results  in  this  respect, 

Oommeticiug  with  the  regulations  for  arbitration  courts^ 
tbe  tribunal  made  no  objections  to  the  statement  of  Gold- 
eehmidt  concerning  the  limited  number  of  questions  sub- 
jiefe  to  iho  management  of  these  courts.  The  sound  reason 
of  tlioie  tUtikere  soon  perceived  arbitration  in  its  proper 
light 

The  end  of  GoHschmidt's  book  is  devoted  to  a  question 
BAtiiral  to  nearly  all  lawyers,  namely,  In  what  cases  may 
tbii  ileeuton  of  the  court  be  repealed  ?  The  eleven  causes 
of  OMMitod  (with  Bubdivisions)  treated  of  in  this  scheme 
ahow  that  the  author  strove  to  exhaust  the  question. 

After  Lhia,  the  question  of  pointing  out  the  method  of 
forming  S  new  court  for  discussing  complaints  naturally 
Ooldjcltmidt  proposed  forming  an  international 
,  of  GUMtioa,  permanent  or  temporary,  or  to  give  the 
^  anthoriBation  to  one  of  the  higher  national  courts. 
TIm  iifioeisttttted  the  prolongation  of  the  furmer  period 
fiq«if«d  for  the  faU  prooeedioga  by  no  less  tiian  eighteen 
mmUm. 

Aftisr  pfolonged  diiOiieiioiDS,  the  Instttiite  deoUned  all  the 
final  part  of  the  sobeme  concerning  caesatiotit  and  was 
Mfiefled  With  one  clause,  which  read  as  follows  :— 
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*^  The  decision  of  the  court  of  arbitration  is  of  no  effect  if 
the  compromise  is  void,  or  should  the  judges  exceed  their 
authorisations,  or  should  one  of  them  have  been  bribed,  and 
this  proved,  or  should  they  have  been  essentially  deluded." 

According  to  Gk)ldschmidt'8  statement  and  that  of  the 
upholders  of  his  scheme,  the  absence  of  definition  of  the 
order  of  appeal  or  cassation  deprives  the  court  of  the  right 
to  be  called  an  institution  of  justice.  They  were  right  in 
one  respect :  in  view  of  the  contemporary  relations  exist- 
ing between  nations,  an  organ  of  justice  for  international 
questions  is  impossible.  This  decision  is  a  testimony  to 
the  sound  sense  ruling  the  Institute.  Should  the  dispute 
be  settled  in  one  or  more  instances,  the  guarantee  of  fulfil- 
ment is  not  increased.  All  is  based  on  the  free-will  of  both 
sides.  Had  machinery  for  cassation  causes,  and  for  appeals 
from  the  findings  of  arbitration  courts,  appeared  in  the 
regulations  of  the  Institute,  the  whole  project  would  have 
become  a  useless  piece  of  paper.  If  in  the  Alabama  dis- 
pute one  of  the  sides  had  found  it  necessary  to  appeal 
against  the  Geneva  verdict,  every  one  would  have  under- 
stood that  the  arbitration  had  been  unsuccessful. 

Having  issued  a  list  of  its  regulations,  the  Institute  did 
not  return  to  the  question  of  international  justice.  During 
a  period  of  twenty  years  the  Institute  produced  a  series  <rf 
most  important  works  on  civil  and  commercial  law ;  several 
decisions  were  passed  concerning  nationality,  legal  capacity, 
foreign  inheritance,  the  obligatory  force  of  laws,  marriage 
and  divorce,  guardianship  and  wardenship,  statute  of  bills 
and  letters  of  exchange,  and  limited  liability  companies. 

The  Institute  discussed  the  following  questions:  in 
criminal  law,  the  extradition  of  criminals ;  in  naval  law, 
the  insurance  of  vessels  and  merchandise,  the  general 
instructions  for  avoiding  collisions  between  vessels,  the 
slave  trade,  the  neutrality  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  preserva- 
tion of  telegraph  cables.  Finally,  in  regard  to  that  grievous 
part  of  political  science  which  is  called  '^  the  right  of  war,'' 
the  Institute  expressed  a  series  of  opinions  concerning  prise 
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tribtmab.  The  importance  of  the  wark  of  the  Institute 
may  be  understood  by  any  one  scanning  the  list  of  its 
publications.  Its  influenoo  is  hardly  observable  or  deter- 
luiitable  externally,  but  in  reality  it  is  stronger  and  deeper 
thau  voluminous  treatises  and  diplomatic  notes.  Hardly  a 
•itigle  kw  IB  passed  concerning  individual  or  public  iuier- 
natioiial  rights  without  previous  study  of  the  opinions 
e^piMMd  by  the  Institute.  For  law-makers^  diplomatists, 
ftdminifltraiora  and  leaders  of  armies,  the  pages  under  the 
IWKliiig  "Justicia  et  Pax**  are  very  valuable.  To  be 
aleeted  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Rights 
is  the  greatest  honour  for  a  lawyer. 

Dntil  the  present  time  (1896)  the  Institute  has  abstained 
fann  drowning  the  edifice  of  its  labours  with  any  scheme  of 
pttMaueut  international  justice,  as  some  of  the  very  ardent 
fmnds  of  peace  expected*  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  faith- 
Ittl  to  itt  original  object.  These  quiet  meetings  of  men 
munmad  lor  learning  and  talents  strengthen  the  idea  of 
ftghk  War  will  disappear  because  of  influences  of  another 
kind.  But  here,  at  any  rate^  no  false  paths  have  been 
painted  out  or  illusions  upheld.  Holzendorf,  in  1876, — 
two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Institute's  code, — 
expnwped  himself  very  categorically.  ^*  Two  important 
obataolas  exist,  preventing  the  universal  application  of 
ubilimiloti.  On  the  one  hand,  the  principles  of  intema- 
lioAal  rights  are  yet  too  undefined ;  it  is  difficult  to 
interpret  and  astahUmh  them.  On  the  other,  the  opinion  of 
saiioufli  in  quettiDUs  oonceruing  the  demands  of  foreign 
aofWiig&tkSi  are  yet  too  much  influenced  by  the  one* 
of  inJterats  and  sympathies.  Since  in  this  age, 
thi  bllMaotaon  of  political  and  economical  interests 
nations  is  so  constant  and  important,  it  b  impossible 
to  tspoet  iodiffmiioe  upon  the  part  of  the  great  powers  in 
gsppoci  to  any  qnsttion  of  general  politics,  how  are  we  to 
oxpict  that  any  country  shall  be  capable,  when  engaged  as 
an  arbitrator!  of  delivering  judgment  unaffected  by  feelings 
of  either  friendship  or  animosity  ?  '^ 
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Daring  the  first  half  of  1882  the  first  edition  of  Professor 
F.  Martens'  book,  Hie  Contemporary  Intematiandl  JusHce  of 
Civilised  Nations^  made  its  appearance. 

In  this  volume  the  great  erudition  of  the  author  is 
accompanied  by  a  remarkable  talent  for  lucid  exposi- 
tion. 

Concerning  international  arbitration,  Mr.  MartenSi 
having  concisely  expounded  the  contemporary  state  of 
affairs,  puts  the  question, ''  What  is  the  future  of  national 
arbitration  ?  "  and  gives  the  following  answer :  "  We  can 
view  this  method  of  settling  international  dissensions  in 
two  lights,  either  that  of  favourable  wishes,  or  that  of  the 
existing  order  of  international  relations.  No  one  will 
deny  that  it  would  be  well  if  disputes  between  sovereign- 
ties were  settled  not  by  war  or  active  means,  but  by  arbi- 
tration. But  it  is  another  question  of  how  far  it  is  poasiUe, 
in  view  of  the  contemporary  relations  existing  between 
sovereignties,  to  consider  this  method  practical,  or  even 
possible,  for  the  settlement  of  all  international  disputes. 
For  the  future  existence  of  arbitration  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  all  illusions  in  regard  to.  this  question.  Experience 
proves  that  many  disputes  and  causes  of  international 
collisions  exist  which  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  the  lud 
of  juridical  analysis.  Many  others  have  accumulated 
during  the  historical  lives  of  nations,  and  can  be  decided 
only  by  force  or  by  the  violation  of  the  existing  order  and 
rights.  It  is  di£Bcult  to  suppose  that  the  disputants  should 
agree  to  leave  the  decision  of  a  historical  disagreement  to 
any  tribunal  of  arbitration,  or  that  the  latter  should  be 
able  to  find  any  legal  grounds  for  deciding  the  dispute. 

In  all  international  disputes  in  which  the  political  ele- 
ment is  of  the  first  importance,  arbitration  is  impossiblefc 
It  is  applicable  only  to  such  dissensions  between  govern- 
ments as  are  connected  with  matters  rendering  neoessary 
the  opinions  of  experts  in  international  law. 

Out  of  respect  to  international  arbitration  its  competency 
ought  not  to  be  increased,  and  problems  which  cannot  be 
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red  from  the  standpoint  of  equity  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
poied. 

P^fesaor  Lorrimer,  of  Edmbargh,  a  member  and  founder 
of  the  Institute,  the  author  of  two  schemes  of  international 
faderattou,  which  we  will  discuss  later,  expressed  a  very  un- 
floiteritig  opinion  concerning  arbitratiun  in  The  Ultimate 
J*r0btem  of  International  Juri'^prudence, 

He  compares  the  judgment  of  arbitration  courts  with  the 
pei3<HPftking  aermon*  As  long  as  the  decisions  of  interna- 
tkmid  eourts  of  arbitration  are  not  supported  by  actual 
foiw,  m  are  local  courts  of  arbitration,  they  will  have  only 
A  «Iii4]owy  importance.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  submit 
the  diitputos  of  lesser  importance  between  powers  to  the 
€<mrU ;  diplomacy  wiU  settle  them  with  more  eaae  and  les^ 

€3ooioermng  the  Alabama  dtsputef  as  we  have  al really 
siaiedf  Lofiimer  joins  Uefken  in  denying  that  the  Geneva 
deciiiofi  could  have  averted  war.  The  question  ended 
peaoefitlly  owing  to  the  Washington  treaty,  and  still  more 
owing  to  the  decisive  inclination  of  public  opinion  in  Great 
Briiaiu  toward  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

The  above-mentioned  opinions  of  professors  in  regard  to 
arbitration  serve  the  truth  sufficiently  well,  and  are,  not  at 
all  to  our  regret^  in  marked  contrast  to  the  agitations  which 
piiioo  aocieties  and  their  printed  organs  and  periodical  oon- 
gretioi  id  peace  are  iso  glad  to  stir  up  from  time  to  time. 
It  would  be  well  if  conclusive  arguments  and  facta  were 
atwayi  kept  before  inch  meetings,  for  then  the  movement 
WQvM  hm  it»  ragged  and  disheartening  character.  It  is 
0wmu  pcNKtblo  that  iho  efTort^t  of  these  ardent  agitaioia 
would  bo  direetod  into  another  channel,  and  their  energy 
spent  in  a  usefol  struggle. 
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Public  Opinion,  National  and  Universal.     The  Influence 
of  International  Law. 

THE  perpetual  defect  of  international  arbitration,  ac- 
cording to  the  bitter  confession  of  its  supporters,  is 
the  absence  of  actual  force  to  uphold  its  decisions. 

In  all  national  courts  the  actual  force  of  the  sovereignty 
ensures  the  fulfilment  of  decisions.  The  supporters  of 
international  courts  forget  that  these  courts  cannot  be 
based  even  upon  moral  force,  on  popularity,  or  on  public  opin- 
ion. It  is  su£G[cient  to  compare  international  with  national 
arbitral  examination  to  understand  that,  irrespective  of  the 
police,  bayonets,  and  guns,  the  decision  of  national  arbi- 
trage has  a  moral  prestige,  of  which  international  courts 
are  totally  deprived.  The  influence  which  public  opinion 
possesses  at  our  time  in  civilised  countries  cannot  be  ex- 
aggerated. With  various  political  forms  popularity  remains 
a  necessary  element,  without  which  aU  efforts  are  lost. 
The  support  of  the  masses,  or  their  condemnation,  means 
the  success  or  failure  of  all  public  men.  Even  private  life 
often  suffers  from  the  final  and  often  unjust  verdicts  of  the 
majority.  Much  less  can  public  acts  and  government 
actions  be  hidden.  For  them  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
is  often  more  terrible  than  political  difficulties  or  the  display 
of  violence. 

Two  citizens,  applying  to  arbitration,  bind  themselves 
by  the  laws  of  all  civilised  lands  to  submit  to  the  decision 
without  murmur.  The  evasion  of  fulfilling  the  decision  is 
made  difficult  not  only  by  the  sanction  of  law,  but  by  the 
dominating  conviction  that  the  refusal  to  obey  the  decision 
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of  arbitrage  h  a  dishonourable  action^  which  reflectd  dis- 
oredtt  upon  the  person  practising  the  evasion. 

Sneh  a  view  is  materially  altered  when  foreign  subjeci-s 
take  psrt  in  the  dispnte.  When  claims  are  presented  to 
I  the  national  government  by  foreigners,  it  is  presumed  that 
\  only  unquestionable  claims  of  this  kind  should  be  satisfied. 
If  there  were  no  fear  of  undermining  the  government's 
credit,  the  swindling  of  foreign  cr©dit<>ra  would  become  a 
niMStire  of  envied  popularity. 

But  every  hope  of  justice  and  of  harmony  between  justice 
aihI  national  inclination  disappears  when,  instead  of  un- 
questionable and  pecuniary  claims  of  individuals,  disputed 
and  political  claims  of  foreign  governments  have  to  be  met. 
The  pabUo  opinions  of  the  neighbouring  countries  come 
into  violent  collision*  Trendelenburg  says,  in  LUcken  in 
FWfamrvcAl,  that  all  with  which  any  national  feature  is 
Uetided  becomes  so  individual,  that  every  nation  denies  to 
the  otlier  the  capacity  of  understanding  the  matter/'  It  is 
impotiible  to  hope  for  the  simultaneous  support  of  the 
paUic  opinion  of  two  disagreeing  nations.  Popularity  on 
am  lide  of  the  border  infallibly  coincides  with  animosity  on 
the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  rely  on  the  opinion  of  neutral 
either  interests  connect  them  with  one  of  the 
ii  or  they  are  indifferent. 
Th©  increane  of  the  influence  of  national  public  opinion, 
wifcll  the  growing  self-consciousness  of  nations  and  colli* 
MB  of  intweetA,  naturally  leads  to  political  dissensions. 

Tht  M  pfoverb,  **Homo  homini  lupus/*  is  possibly 
mDJUft;  at  the  present  timo  we  ought  to  say,  '^Populus 
papato  Inpns/* 
Tha  only  display  of  universal  political  oompromise,  uni- 
inal  public  opinion,  is  expressed  in  the  optional  code, 
whiok  ii  named  international  law.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that 
mU  Umm  mafimwl  statutes  cannot  give  moral  attracti^^eness 
to  tlie  fwdicta  delivered  in  regard  to  conflicting  national 
The  itriotest  observance  of  international  justice 
itself  to  oontinuous  wars.  The  greatest  of 
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internationalist  jarists,  Blanchly,  expounded  the  interna- 
tional law  of  civilised  nations  in  the  form  of  a  code.  If  all 
governments  without  exception  were  to  sign  this  code,  not 
a  single  war  would  be  avoided,  the  time  of  perpetual  peace 
would  not  become  nearer,  and  the  level  of  hidden  antagonism 
of  civilised  nations  would  not  be  lowered  even  one  degree. 

The  famous  German  lawyer,  Jering,  with  his  followers, 
denies  the  existence  of  international  law.  According  to  his 
views,  power  presents  such  a  necessary  element  of  right, 
that  with  its  absence  right  itself  is  inadmissible ;  interna- 
tional relations  in  which  compulsion  is  extinct  will  be 
moral  relations,  not  juridical.  Mr.  Martens^  says  that  this 
opinion  has  many  supporters. 

Jering's  disciple,  Jelinsk,  a  professor  of  Heidelberg,  on 
the  contrary,  proves  that  international  law  is  as  firmly 
founded  as  all  positive  laws.  The  sources  of  both  are  the 
same — self-obligation,  self-limitation  of  legal  individuality, 
— as  when  independent  sovereignty  appears.  When  issuing 
rules  which  bind  subjects,  the  government  at  the  same  time 
puts  itself  under  an  obligation  which  limits  its  will,  both 
as  concerns  its  own  citizens  and  foreign  governments.  Trea- 
ties with  neighbouring  countries  and  the  unwritten  rules 
of  international  law  are  protected  by  the  same  moral 
guarantee  as  is  the  State  law.  Neither  one  nor  the  othw 
form  of  self-obligation  can  be  considered  absolute.  Internal 
and  external  relations  change.  When  proved  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  higher  aims  of  the  State,  one  or  other 
limitation  of  internal  law  or  external  relations  is  repealed 
or  changed,  and  other  obligations  are  made.  The  analogy 
between  the  self-obligation  of  an  individual,  and  the 
self-obligation  of  the  State,  between  morals  and  justice, 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  sense  of  the  right  of 
extreme  necessity,  which  belongs  equally  to  individuality 
and  the  State ;  to  the  latter,  equally  in  the  sphere  of 
State  law  and  the  sphere  of  international  law.  Amongst 
the  representatives  of  Russian  science,  Mr.  MartenBy  who 

^  Contemporary  IfUenuUtanal  Law,  Vol.  I.,  p.  a 
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doM  fioi  bdi0Y6  in  international  law,  and  who,  as  wa 
have  Mon,  Iim  bo  illnsions  regarding  arbitration,  dispntea 
with  the  school  of  Jering,  Count  L.  Komarovskyr  tba 
AQpporter  ol  the  increase  of  arbitral  practice  and  the  author 
of  a  special  scheme  of  international  law,  declares  that  no 
tnatler  how  tempting  Jelinsk's  theory  he  for  a  lawyer^  he 
with  it.  All  these  polemics  have  soK^alled 
intieal  importance.  Suppose  Jeliii^k  to  be  right  in 
hia  happy  doctrine  of  the  ideal  dominion  Of  legal  order  iu 
aad  outside  the  State,  this  will  not  better  the  contemporary 
aooditiOEi  of  afiairs.  In  the  code  of  international  law  the 
chief  part  in  represented  by  the  ^^  right  of  war,'*  meaning 
the  right  of  armiH!  attack^  the  right  of  violence,  the  right 
oi  robbery,  and  the  right  of  wholesale  mnrder.  The  rules 
of  times  of  peace  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
intowto  of  Statos  are  contrary.  Conquests,  the  results  of 
▼iolamee,  international  law  sets  on  the  same  level  as  the 
rigbUof  legal  acquisition  of  State  property.  International 
lav  tmdoubtedly  mttsuB  the  calamities  of  war.  But  in  a 
jgiosding  pa»age  I  pointed  out  the  actual  cause  of  the 
ahditioii  ol  privateering  and  the  institution  of  those  cus- 
following  which  the  victor  strives  to  inspire  fear  aud 
driving  to  exadperation  and  despair.  Neither  is 
moral  merit  contained  in  the  gentleness  of  those 
iiil0fiiaticpuat  rektiona  which  forbid  the  display  of  rude 
mMOuam  towimls  ambassadors  and  tourists,  and  which 
rsgcilate  the  despatches  of  diplomatists. 

Military  tnstrootkms  ^id  Orders  of  the  Day  have  ad- 
fmnaed  a  rtep.  The  fierce  conqueror  of  earlier  times  has 
ttm  saam  vsl&ljon  to  the  contemporary  leader  as  a  brutal 
iaqitmlur  of  long  ago  has  to  tho  educatcxl  LurI  Boreley, 
w1m»|  giving  his  underlings  an  order  to  torture  the  guilty, 
tlia  obasrvation  of  *^  aU  mercy  possible  in  such 
Lai  ttttefnattonal  jufliioe  soften  eastoms  and  limit 
;  lei  it  apfjear  as  the  expr»Jiion  of  nniveisal 
poblio  opinion ;  none  the  less,  its  moral  force  will  not  ii|^ 
peiaoeful  efforts,  and  will  give  no  p]x*^ttge  to  any 
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international  institution  of  justice.  The  cry  of  the  peace« 
maker  will  be  a  voice  calling  in  the  wilderness,  until  feelings 
of  animosity  in  nations  disappear  or  decrease. 

How  little  support  to  general  peace  is  given  by  inter- 
national law  is  plainly  visible  in  its  special  departments  in 
connection  with  the  free-will  of  jurisdiction  and  the  code 
of  obligations  for  warring  States  in  respect  to  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

The  decree  of  the  Paris  declaration  concerning  the  aboli- 
tion of  privateering  met  with  a  curious  fate.  The  United 
States  sent  information  to  the  effect  that  they  could  not 
join  the  declaration  unless  private  property  should  be  re- 
spected on  sea  by  those  at  war.  They  thought  that  the 
hunting  for  prizes  ought  to  be  equally  prohibited  for 
privateers  and  cruisers.  This  proposal  of  the  United  States, 
known  as  ''  Mersey's  rectification/'  met  with  sharp  protests 
from  England,  and  failed.  The  United  States,  not  having 
signed  the  aphorism,  ^^  La  course  est  et  demeure  abolie," 
had  the  full  right  of  issuing  privateer  licenses.  Never- 
theless, during  the  Civil  War  these  were  not  issued, 
although  the  opposing  side,  building  vessels,  during  their 
exploits  forgot  the  duty  of  transferring  captured  ships  to 
prize-courts.  The  cruisers  of  the  Southerners  differed  from 
pirates  in  possessing  a  piece  of  paper  with  the  seal  and 
signature  of  a  rebel  government  affixed.  The  abstention  of 
the  States  from  the  issue  of  privateer  licenses  cannot  be 
explained  as  a  sign  of  their  humanitarian  principles.  The 
fear  of  being  led  into  dispute  with  European  naval  powers 
settled  the  question.  Direct  interest  obliged  the  States  to 
join  the  Paris  Declaration,  waiving  even  the  usual  right  of 
repression. 

In  1880  the  Paris  Declaration  was  violated  in  the  most 
insolent  manner.  Having  declared  war  against  Chili,  the 
Republic  of  Peru,  which  had  signed  the  declaration,  com- 
menced issuing  privateering  licenses.  The  licenses  were 
issued  at  Lima,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  where  a 
chair  of  international  law  had  been  established  at  the  Uni- 
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Teriiij.  For  the  goverameut  of  Peru  it  seemed  very 
pbuant  to  sign  the  Declaration  and  to  appear  on  paper  aa 
A  ooimtrj  more  oiyllised  than  the  backward  United  States 
of  North  America.  The  execution  of  the  duty  involved 
wms  quite  another  affair.  Moral  debts  were  of  as  little 
tecmble  to  the  Peruvian  government  as  pecuniary  ohliga- 
lions.  The  signature  of  Peru^s  representative  on  the 
eloquent  Declaration,  which  helped  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  naval  war,  had  the  same  value  aa  the  signature  of  the 
President  on  the  national  funds, 

European  public  opinion  took  no  notice  of  the  perfidy  of 
Peru.  The  forces  of  Chili  proved  the  stronger,  and  totally 
emalied  the  Peruvian  army  and  ileet.  The  great  distance 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Europe  evidently  led  to  the 
appearance  of  privateers  being  explained  as  an  **  exclusive  ** 
OMi.  Horeovori  at  this  time  there  appeared  in  military 
cirDletf  and  in  the  press  an  agitation  against  the  abolition 
of  privateering, — an  agitation  which,  according  to  the 
rtaiemtnt  of  Mr.  Martens,  was  expressed  most  strongly  in 
Eogkiid  and  Bns^ia.^ 

A  prixe-oourt  regulated  the  actions  of  privateers  and 
nmval  cmisers  in  the  hunt  after  merchant-vessels  of  the 
ctifimy*  If  the  vessel  were  not  snnk^  but  brought  to  a 
pcnti  an  examination  was  commenced,  which  was  described 
as  tnternationaL  Prize  judges  had  to  determine  the 
ioUowiog  qneitiona: — ^^^Did  the  merchandise  and  vessel 
beloQg  to  the  enemy  ?  la  the  capture  legal  ?  Has  not  the 
oommef^e  of  neutral  States  been  violated?  Have  the 
customa  of  naval  war  and  naval  justice  been  obaerved?" 
The  international  oharacter  of  prize-courts,  owing  to  which 
they  an»  viewed  by  many  as  the  first  appearance  of  inter- 
oatioDal  justicey*  has  not  been  acquired  at  a  cheap  price. 
Mr,  Kartoni  lays :  *'The  right  of  naval  seizure  has  no 
jnrkUoal  groand.  At  the  ba^e  of  prize-justice  there  lies  a 
tMy   muoit  idMy  that  the  defendant-owners  are  obliged 

*  Cotdtm^onaif^  hUtrnatitmai  Law,  VeL  I.,  |i,  bi% 
'  Om  initmaiimal  Justice,  p.  15a 
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to  prove  the  illegality  of  the  capture.  Experience  proves 
that  one  misunderstanding  is  sufficient  for  the  prize  to  be 
decreed  to  the  captor." 

The  Institute  of  International  law  made  efforts  to  intro- 
duce some  form  of  justice  into  these  actions.  In  1882  the 
Institute  put  forward  a  rule  for  prize-vessels  (according  to 
Bulmering's  scheme),  and  at  a  meeting  held  at  Heidelberg 
in  1887  proposed  that  the  first  instance  of  the  prize-court 
should  remain  national,  but  that  the  second  instance  should 
be  an  international  tribunal. 

Mr.  Martens  very  reasonably  remarks  that  such  a  pro- 
posal has  no  serious  importance,  for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  States  at  war  would  ever  consent  to  acknowledge  the 
commanders  of  vessels  of  war  subject  to  a  neutral  court. 

The  part  of  lawyers  in  prize-courts  is  more  than  unsatis- 
factory. There  we  require  not  representatives  of  ideas  of 
justice,  but  experts  of  international  relations.  The  worst 
case  is  when  prize-tribunals  are  composed  exclusively  of 
lawyers.  The  treacherous  exterior  is  rendered  more  treacher- 
ous, and  international  law  becomes  a  cclttecticn  of  legal 
fictiom^  invented  for  the  jugtification  of  the  remits  of  violence. 
Mixed  meetings  of  naval  officers,  diplomatists,  ship-owners, 
and  a  single  legal  adviser  are  most  suitable  for  the  sen- 
sible and  unvarnished  discussion  of  the  affair  in  debate. 
Numerous  works  on  prize-courts,  and  the  detailed  and 
talented  exposition  of  the  questions  affected,  are  of  special 
importance  for  coming  ages,  when  institutions  of  right  will 
grow  stronger  in  the  internal  life  of  nations,  and  the  threat 
of  war  shall  dominate  the  external  relations.  Bight  and 
war  exist  simultaneously,  and  right  does  not  oppress  war, 
but  endows  it  with  legal  attributes.  The  union  of  right 
with  war  to  a  certain  extent  diminishes  the  sufferings 
caused  by  the  latter,  but  hardly  brings  the  day  of  its 
disappearance  nearer.  EUstory  teaches  us  that  regulations 
have  always  been  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  abolition  of 
burdensome  relations  and  oppressive  institutions.  Slavery 
in  America  and  servitude  in  Russia  existed  up  to  recent 
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titiies,  because  they  had  become  judicial  mstittttions  of 
lawfiil  States, 

Dtning  the  Spatiisli-Anierican  war  of  1898,  both  sides, 
neither  having  signed  the  Parts  Declaration,  agreed  to 
pfoliibit  the  use  of  privateers.  The  true  cause  of  thi^ 
ftppa»nlly  noble  action  soon  became  plain.  Privateers 
ivonld  have  to  be  large  and  fast  steamer^j  otherwise  they 
would  catch  no  prizes.  It  in  impost ble  for  a  ^i Hn g*Bhip 
to  catch  a  merchant-vessel,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
Im&t  after  fishing- ve^eb^  with  but  small  chances  of  auc- 
Mtt.  A  naval  prize  of  any  real  worth  would  bo  an  ocean* 
going  steamer  of  important  tonnage,  and  such  a  vessel  an 
imprtmjed  privateer  would  overtake  with  difficulty,  all  tlie 
tism  ronnmg  the  risk  of  being  struck  by  the  enemy ^s  guns 
or  iorpsdoes,  sinc^  many  cruisers  would  be  on  the  alert  to 
engage  any  and  every  foe.  Thus  the  slow  progress  of  the 
stiipbiiiJiliag  yanls  i^  a  greater  obstacle  to  privateering 
than  any  declarations.  Privateer  litmuses  may  be  issuedj 
but  very  few  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  them. 

Tbese  new  conditions,  which  the  Spanish -American  war 
plaiis,  attracted  very  little  attention  in  England,  It  is 
i  tliat  the  mercantite  fleet  of  England  is  in  reality  free 
from  danger  from  privateering,  even  though  at  some  time 
or  other  the  Park  Declaration  may  not  have  been  observed. 


The  saf*4y  antl  caro  of  sick  and  wounded  belligerents 
ilepend  on  ptiblic  opinion  far  more  than  u|ion  prize- taw. 
^tn  iba  iame  town  where  the  Alabama  dispute  was  settled, 
an  iBtematiimal  convention  wa^  signed  on  Angust  22, 
1884,  under  wT  ■  '  ^  sick  and  wounded,  without  discrimi- 
nation of  natt  \^  enjoyed  the  same  protection  of  the 
warring  parties.  Positions  appointed  for  the  dresosing 
wtMtndi  and  military  hospitals  wer^  declared  nentrfil  and 
aaend,  A  flag  bearing  a  red  cross  on  a  white  gronnd, 
flying  in  oompany  with  the  national  standard,  should  de- 
fend tbe  safleren,  and  those  taking  care  of  them,  from 
tim  flr»  of  the  enemy, 
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Should  a  position  reserved  for  the  dressing  of  wounds  or 
a  military  hospital  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemji  not 
only  the  sick  and  wounded,  but  all  the  medical  and  supple- 
mentary staff,  also  the  clergy,  should  enjoy  the  right  of 
neutrality,  and  not  be  subject  to  be  made  prisoners  of  war. 
Absolute  neutrality  was  to  be  extended  to  the  removal  of 
the  sick  and  wounded. 

''  Local  inhabitants  aiding  the  wounded  shall  enjoy  in« 
violability,  and  shall  remain  at  liberty." 

The  military  authorities  of  the  nations  of  war,  appealing 
to  the  humanity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  should 
proclaim  that  the  consequences  of  caring  for  the  needs  of 
the  wounded  would  be  the  neutralisation  of  their  dwellings. 
Every  wounded  soldier,  sheltered  and  cared  for  in  any 
house,  was  to  serve  as  a  safeguard  for  it.  After  recovery 
from  wounds,  persons  incapable  of  military  service  were  to 
be  sent  home  to  their  native  land ;  all  others  might  be 
released  only  upon  giving  their  word  of  honour  not  to 
re-enter  the  service  till  the  termination  of  the  war.  The 
author  of  the  book  La  croix  rougey  son  passi  et  son 
avenir^  Moynier,  considers  that  the  Geneva  Convention  and 
the  Red  Cross  '^have  made  an  irreparable  breach  in  the 
wall  of  human  egotism.  The  consequences  of  this  victory 
are  innumerable.  Little  by  little  all  public  relations,  so 
often  full  of  animosity  and  hatred,  will  feel  the  influence 
of  the  new  blood  that  has  now  poured  into  the  veins  of 
civilised  mankind." 

All  European  States,  one  after  the  other,  joined  the 
Geneva  Convention.  The  cordial  agreement  of  Turkey,  as 
shown  by  her  signature  and  by  the  establishment  in  Con- 
stantinople of  a  society  for  the  aid  of  the  wounded,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Moynier's  opinion,  a  great  event  in  the  history 
of  civilisation.  Not  only  all  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  without 
distinction  of  religion,  but  all  the  Mohammedans  of  India 
and  the  Christians  of  Europe  took  part  in  the  committee 
organised  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

How  far  the  hopes  of  the  organiser  of  the  Red  Cross 
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■  Sooiety  are  exaggerated  im  proved  by  a  series  of  importaiit 

■  facta    Of  course  the  Geneva  Convention  had  favourable 
~     ooiiteqiidmcea.    The  general  amount  of  anffering  was  visibly 

daereaied.  But  in  no  case  can  the  military  customs  con- 
ueoted  with  the  Geneva  Convention  be  viewed  as  the  fore- 
mnners  of  the  decrease  of  wara*  The  observation  of  the 
prisn^ples  declared  on  August  22,  1864,  does  not  in  the 
ItMt  Immn  the  feelings  of  national  dissension,  and  does  not 
H  change  those  relations  which  make  it  possible  for  whole- 
mIs  aittider  and  ruin  to  appear  every  spring. 

Mafoy  to  wounded  doctors  is  not  a  novelty.    Mr.  Martens 

Ipointa  out  more  than  tlirea  hundred  treaties,  made  during 
th©  la«t  three  centuries,  all  of  which  refer  to  the  inviola* 
bility  of  the  wounded  and  the  care  of  the  same.  Inviola- 
bility in  former  timea  often  produced  tortures  of  long 
dnraiioiit  imtead  of  speedy  death.  The  wounded  remained 
on  the  field  of  battle  for  several  days.  It  is  admitted  that, 
on  the  acore  of  humanity*  the  wounded,  often  at  their 
own  MqiiMti  were  bayoneted.  The  same  regard  for  the 
wounded  of  both  aides  then  meant  the  same  indifference. 
But  the  cause  of  this  was  not  intentional  cruelty,  bat 
ilM  iMfficii^Ley  of  medical  and  sanitary  staffs.  The  ques- 
tion of  military  hospitals  was  developed  with  grievous 
tafdiness.  In  1859^  during  the  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  ibo  Qeneva  doctor,  Bumont,  described  the  help* 
km  alate  of  both  armies  after  a  bloody  battle.  Thanks  to 
kti  pamphkt,  jSi^itc^^tV  de  SoIferinOt  es^tensive  improvamants 
of  military  and  imuitary  organisation,  and  the  development 
of  public  aid,  were  commenced,  and  the  Oeneva  Convention 
wmi  concluded. 

Tha  flrat  to  join  the  Geneva  Convention  were  France^ 
England,  Prussia,  the  United  SUtes,  Italy,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, BoUand,  Sweden,  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  and 
MTtrml  Garrnan  States* 

The  war  of  1866  found  Austria  outside  the  Convention. 
Napobon  lald  that  Austria  was  always  late  with  evary 
kka  and  tvary  army.    On  the  contrary,  Prussia,  before  the 
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campaign,  declared  that  the  ConYention  would  in  any  case 
be  observed.  The  Austrian  authorities  evidently  feared 
that  the  Bed  Cross  Society  and  the  Gbneva  Statate  would 
be  obstacles  to  victory.  After  the  defeat  at  Sadowa,  save 
as  regards  the  capture  of  several  Prussian  doctors,  Austria 
received  no  benefits  from  her  freedom  of  action.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  war  the  Austrian  Government  joined  the  Con- 
vention. Russia  followed  the  general  example  in  1867.  On 
October  20,  1868,  also  at  Geneva,  a  supplementary  treaty 
was  signed,  which  had  for  chief  objects  the  explanation  of 
several  clauses  of  the  Convention  and  the  application  of 
similar  principles  to  naval  warfare.  It  was  proposed  that 
vessels  should  be  appointed,  flying  the  flag  of  the  Bed 
Cross  Society  at  the  masthead,  for  the  purposes  of  rescuing 
the  drowning  and  tending  the  sick  and  wounded.  It  was 
agreed,  in  the  thirteenth  clause,  that  sanitary  vessels, 
acting  at  their  own  risk  during  a  naval  battle  and  after 
its  termination,  were  in  no  case  to  impede  the  combatants. 
This  project  was  signed  by  the  North  Q^rman  Confedera- 
tion, the  States  of  Southern  Germany,  France,  Austria, 
England,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  The  agreement  of  1868  was  con- 
sidered only  a  project,  approved  in  a  general  sense,  but 
having  no  obligatory  force. 

When  the  war  of  1870  broke  out  between  France  and 
Germany,  both  combatants  declared  that  they  would  ob- 
serve not  only  the  Convention  of  1864,  but  the  project  oi 
1868.  The  difference  between  words  and  actions  was  not 
late  in  making  its  appearance.  The  German  hospitals^ 
sanitary  trains,  and  places  reserved  for  the  dressing  of 
wounds  were  organised  with  the  same  success  as  was  the 
rest  of  their  military  machinery.  The  prisoners  were 
cared  for  with  stem  punctuality.  But  it  is  possible  to 
doubt  whether  the  Geneva  Convention  had  any  influenoe 
on  the  German  administration.  A  series  of  violations  of 
the  Convention  was  permitted  without  any  restraint. 
Clause  5,  which  exempted  from  taxation  inhabitants  who 
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peoehred  the  wounded,  was  not  observed  at  all.  The  words 
at  the  Convention  :  '*  Every  wounded  soldier^  sheltered  and 
CAPed  for  in  any  dwelling,  serves  as  a  safeguard  for  it/' 
mnained  a  phrase  of  which  no  one  took  any  notice  what- 
ever.  The  wounded  were  not  released,  though  the  Germans 
cOQiidered  the  release  of  9,000  totally  disabled  Frenchmen 
a  gi^BSi  Hign  of  their  obedience  to  the  Oonvention. 

Till©  news  received  from  Franco  %vas  no  better*  Napoleon 
UI^  a  great  lover  of  all  kinds  of  international  agreements, 
WM  one  of  the  initiators  of  the  Geneva  act.  When  the 
mmich  iroopi  oonunenced  the  campaign^  it  turned  out  that 
the  Ministry  for  War  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to 
flOfuaiut  tho  oflScers  and  soldiers  with  tlm  Convention. 
Few  of  them  had  heard  what  the  Rod  Cross  meant. 

Tha  patience  of  the  central  Geneva  Committee  was  ex- 
liaufttod«  Politei  but  decisive,  representations  were  made 
at  Berlin  aud  Paris.  The  German  answer  was  prompt,  and 
tiatad  tliat  circumstances  had  compelled  their  actions.  The 
Frinoh  Otmsmment  gave  no  answer. 

After  the  oonclusion  of  peace,  Moynier  presented  a  report 
OQiiioeiwiig  the  necessity  of  establi^^hiog  some  kind  of 
guarantee  m  to  the  due  observance  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
Aoeording  to  his  anthoritative  statement,  moral 
was  insufficient.  He  propos^xl  establishing  a  per- 
VMient  international  tribunal,  similar  to  that  temporary 
tribfinal,  ecotiiiing  of  five  members,  which  was  established 
si  tlte  lime  of  the  Alabanm  question,  There  were  to  be 
Ham  fnpftttentativei  from  neutral  sovereignties.  The 
Obvri  was  to  examine  oumplainta  of  the  violation  of  tha 
Siatittee,  to  examine  the  case  and  deliver  judg- 

lli  appoint  pttniihmentfl,  and  settle  the  paymeuta  of 


TlMOovenunenfc  gave  no  support  to  Moymer's  scheme. 
SpiQiliste  of  interoaikinal  jastioe,  one  after  another,  ex* 
plaiiied  the  total  inadaptabiUty  of  the  scheme,  even  in  the 
caee  of  govemnieiits  wishing  to  aid  the  cause.  How  is  the 
GoQJi  to  oarry  out  investigations  ?    The  violations  of  the 
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Conveniion  happen  in  the  face  of  the  enemy;  it  is  im- 
possible to  examine  either  the  defendant  or  the  witnesses. 
After  the  war  is  over  the  establishment  of  facts  is  very 
difficult. 

When  we  arrive  at  enforcing  a  punishmenty  how  are  we 
to  conciliate  the  subjection  to  international  justice  with  the 
principal  laws  of  individual  guarantees?  The  founder  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Justice,  Bolain-Jacquemaiui 
points  out  that  the  State  wiU  have  totally  to  change  its 
constitution  before  being  able  to  compel  its  subjects  to  ac- 
knowledge the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  in  which  four  members 
of  the  five  are  foreigners.  According  to  Westlake's  opinioUi 
a  tribunal  will  only  make  the  case  worse,  because  it  lessens 
the  responsibility  of  the  commanders-in-chief  for  the  viola- 
lation  of  the  Convention.  From  all  these  criticisms  it  is 
manifest  that  the  (Geneva  Convention  should  remain,  as 
in  1870  and  1871,  under  the  protection  of  moral  prestige, 
of  public  opinion,  and  of  international  justice. 

But  there  were  worse  times  in  store.  France  and  Ger- 
many violated  one  or  other  clause  of  the  Geneva  Statutes, 
but  some  paragraphs  of  the  Convention  were  observed. 
The  usage  of  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  presented  no 
trace  of  barbarity.  In  1876,  when  war  broke  out  between 
Turkey  and  Servia  allied  with  Montenegro,  and  afterwards 
with  Russia,  all  saw  the  true  value  of  the  signatures  of  the 
Turkish  representatives  on  the  international  agreements. 
Having  in  1865  signed  the  Geneva  Convention  without  any 
protests,  the  Turkish  government,  only  eleven  years  later, 
found  out,  as  Mr.  Martens  writes,  that  the  ol»ervanoe  of 
the  Bed  Ooss  was  an  impossibility  for  Mohammedan  troops. 
When  Roumania,  who  was  neutral,  offered  Turkey  her 
services  in  aiding  the  wounded,  Turkey  was  not  ashamed 
to  send  a  refusal,  openly  acknowledging  that  she  had  taken 
no  steps  to  inspire  her  troops  with  respect  for  the  Bed  Gross. 
In  reality,  beyond  the  fashionable  Turkish  diplomatists, 
not  a  single  Turk  had  the  faintest  idea  of  the  new  rules  of 
humanity.    Unto  the  end  of  1877, — ^that  is,  up  to  the  time 
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wlian  tha  Bussians  crossed  the  Balkans, — there  existed  no 
timndAtiaQ  of  the  Geneva  Convention  into  the  Turkish 
IsBg^aag^.  Later,  owing  to  Turkey's  solicitation,  a  sanitary 
flag,  bwritig  a  red  crescent  instead  of  the  Red  Cross,  was 
€SteUished  for  the  Turks.  But  neither  the  cross  nor  the 
GT^Moeni  brought  any  good  results.  The  troops  committed 
smTBge  atrocities  upon  the  wounded  Russians.  Quite  au 
ofdiiiary  custom  on  the  part  of  the  Bashi  Bazouks  was  the 
Itgbiing  of  fires  on  the  chests  of  these  unfortunates* 

Pablio  opinion  in  Europe  was  disgusted.  Following  the 
letd  of  Germany^  the  great  powers,  through  their  re- 
lniwntativeS)  "called  the  attention"  of  the  Porte  to  the 
beha\nour  of  her  troopa.  The  savagery  and  hypocrisy  of 
tJie  Turkish  administrators  had  the  worst  consequences  for 
ill6  fata  of  the  Turkish  sick  and  wounded.  The  Society  ol 
the  Bed  Orescent  had  small  funds,  and  the  neutral  States 
Sfttanlly  directed  their  aid  to  the  Russian  army,  which 
iwpietod  tli0  Oeneva  Convention. 

The  Turkish  ambulances  represented  the  extreme  degree 
of  htuoan  sufferings.  Verestchagiu's  paintings  depict  the 
iKIfran  of  the  hospitals  at  Plevna.  Death  was  the  fate 
ocnraited  by  all  those  who  lay  under  the  protection  of  the 
white  flag  with  the  red  crescent. 

Tha  oomparative  humanity  with  which  war  is  carried  on 
brtween  cmlji«d  nations  in  these  times  is  visible  not  in  the 
0«ieYa  Ckmvention,  which  is  constantly  violated,  but  in 
aaoUier  mgraement^  signed  iu  St.  Petersburg  on  November 
29|  1866^  which  up  to  the  present  time  haa  escaped 
violation. 

OoQsidering  that  the  success  of  civilisation  should  have 
M  OB0  of  its  consequences  the  wish  to  soften  as  much  as 
pomblethe  misfortunes  of  war;  that  the  only  aim  which 
mtMosiM  ihouU  deatre  to  reach  by  war  is  the  weakening  of 
Ibi  aiilitwy  forcss  of  the  enemy  ;  that  for  the  attainment 
0f  tlili  leooiid  object  it  is  suflBcient  to  deprive  the  greatest 
pmifalo  mmibir  of  soUien  of   the  ability  to  take  pari 
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in  battle ;  that  the  use  of  arms  which  needlessly  increase 
the  sufferings  of  men  passes  the  limits  placed  as  the  aim  of 
war,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  are  opposed  to  the  laws  of 
humanity,  the  agreeing  parties  bound  themselves,  in  case 
of  war  breaking  out  between  them,  not  to  allow  their 
forces,  whether  naval  or  military,  to  use  any  kind  of 
projectiles,  under  a  weight  of  400  grammes,  charged  with 
burning  or  explosive  substances. 

Large  projectiles,  be  they  of  the  ordinary  or  explosive 
type,  are  nearly  always  death-dealing.  A  grenade  or 
bomb  kills  at  once,  without  bursting.  Explosive  bullets 
are  different:  instead  of  causing  a  slight  wound  that 
removes  a  man  from  the  ranks,  and  is  easily  healed,  they 
invariably  cripple,  and  very  often  instantaneously  deprive 
soldiers  of  life.  Having  agreed  to  discontinue  ike  use  of 
explosive  bullets,  civilised  States  at  the  same  time  officially 
explained  the  meaning  of  the  "  comparative  humanity  "  by 
which  the  contemporary  war  of  civilised  nations  is  distin- 
guished from  the  wars  of  former  times  and  from  the 
attacks  of  savages.  The  aim  of  regular  armies  should  be 
to  weaken  the  enemy  by  depriving  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  soldiers  of  the  ability  to  take  part  in  the  mili- 
tary movements.  Neither  useless  sufferings  nor  useless 
deaths  should  be  caused.  Examining  this  phrase,  we  find 
that  wholesale  death  and  sufferings  are  legal  when  they 
are  useful,  or  when  the  success  of  civilisation,  humanity, 
and  the  right  of  war  permit  such. 

It  is  unprofitable,  as  proved  by  the  experience  of  many 
ages,  to  refuse  mercy  to  peaceful  citizens;  to  violate  and 
carry  away  women;  to  pillage  towns  and  villages;  to 
murder  surrendering  enemies,  or  those  who  have  thrown 
down  their  arms ;  to  buteher  the  prisoners.  Victory  be- 
comes more  difficult.  The  resistance  of  the  enemy  increases. 
The  inhabitants  hide  supplies  and  bum  the  houses.  More- 
over, wholesale  murder  and  pillage  are  dangerous.  Neutral 
nations  will  foresee  their  own  lot  in  the  barbarous  devasta^ 
tion,  and  will  prefer  to  rise  against  the  general  enemy. 
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Tha  abaerration  of  rights  of  war  is  based  chiefly  on  the 
p^voim]  iBteresta  of  the  combatants*  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  milder  military  laws  by  any  moral  influences. 
The  advance  of  civilisation  and  the  softening  of  morals 
hid  a  seeondary  influence.  The  right  of  war  allows  of  the 
•ntmy  being  deprived  of  the  most  precious  and  unretum- 
able  blessing — life ;  permits  the  destruction  of  his  health ; 
hii  capltire ;  the  seizor©  of  landed  property;  and  allows  the 
right  of  property  to  be  utterly  ignored  at  sea.  Since  such 
aciioii%  based  almost  exclusively  on  cold  greed,  are  allow^ 
able,  the  degree  of  humanity  which  a  State  expends  upon 
the  foe  in  the  time  of  war  assumes  a  peculiar  character. 
Kofml  views  undergo  a  change.  This  change  is  expressed 
in  ihs  diminished  force  of  passions  and  the  keener  pursuit 
of  interests.  In  the  internal  life  of  a  country  prolonged 
aooial  evohition  and  the  effect  of  humanitarian  ideas  have 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  contemporary  order  of 
csviliaed  States,  with  personal  guarantees  and  the  power- 
fol  interest  of  ptiblic  opinion.  The  periodical  wars  with 
•xttmal  States  have  proved  the  decrease  of  passion  and  the 
inoreaae  of  interests.  The  fandamental  idea  of  the  SL 
BMtntntrg  Gonventtun  is  imassailably  true«  Civilised  man 
finds  no  pleasure  in  cauBing  useless  suffering,  but  in  the 
of  interista,  real  or  supposed,  he  agrees  to  any  number 

deaths,  and  to  the  suffering  and  rain  of  foreigners, 
e  decorate  our  houses  with  flags  when  we  learn  that 
the  last  battle^  which  caused  among  our  troops  a  loss  of  two 
or  lhf«e  thousand  killed  and  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
wonnded,  inflicted  upon  the  enemy  a  loss  of  forty  thousand 
in  kill^  and  wounded.  Our  pleasure  increases  when  later 
particulari  prove  this  number  to  have  been  below  the 
inarky  and  we  leam  that  the  hostile  army  has  been  driven 
Into  a  district  where  hnnger'and  sickness  will  complete  its 
rain  and  enable  us  to  make  a  profltable  peace.  We  like  to 
hMT  of  the  degridiktion  of  a  nation  not  long  since  full  of 
dignity,  and  to  reckon  upon  gains  in  the  form  of  a  huge 
indemnity^  or  new  territory,  or  political  aeeendanoy. 
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Searching  for  an  analogy  to  illostrate  the  humanity  with 
which  a  civilised  nation  wages  war,  we  involuntarily  find  a 
sad  comparison.  Since  we  kill  when  it  is  serviceable  so  to 
do,  give  mercy  when  we  no  longer  wish  to  be  cruel,  hesi- 
tate to  cause  sufferings,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
it  is  profitable  to  produce,  we  plainly  liken  our  foes  to  ani- 
mals. Law  and  public  opinion  equally  condemn  the  useless 
massacre  of  animals  and  the  causing  of  needless  suffering. 

The  humanity  in  vogue  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury gives  to  the  troops  of  all  countries  a  similar  right.  In 
this  one  matter  the  public  opinions  of  all  civilised  nations 
agree,  and  condemn  the  violator  of  '^comparative  humanity/' 

But  the  punishment  is  feeble  and  irresolute.  Every  war 
is  connected  with  one  or  more  overmastering  facts.  Here, 
peaceful  inhabitants  are  pillaged ;  there,  the  occupant  has 
inserted  supplementary  clauses  in  the  code  of  Professor 
Blunchly,  and  forces  civil  authorities  to  be  answerable  for 
the  safety  of  roads  and  telegraphs  from  attacks  of  the 
enemy's  partisans.  Capitulation  is  interpreted  voluntarily. 
Prisoners,  released  on  the  word  of  honour,  appear  in  the 
ranks  of  the  troops.  Cruisers  often  forget  the  existence  of 
prize-courts.  The  enemy's  wounded  bitterly  feel  that  the 
Geneva  Convention  often  remains  a  dead  letter.  When 
peace  is  concluded,  all  similar  violations  of  rights  are 
granted  a  general  amnesty,  and  are  officially  buried  in 
oblivion.  Public  opinion  in  regard  to  these  violations  are 
diametrically  opposite  in  each  combating  State.  Neutral 
nations^  the  public  opinion  of  which  should  form  the  moral 
sanction  on  which  so  many  hopes  are  founded,  and  the 
supporters  of  international  justice,  express  themselves 
either  for  or  against  the  violating  power  according  to 
whether  it  conquered  or  is  conquered.  In  the  first  case,  we 
hear  compassion  and  praise;  in  the  second,  severity  and 
scathing  comment. 

Victors  are  not  judged.  This  proverb  has  more  meaning 
than  is  generally  thought.  The  military  customs  of  the 
conqueror  are  the  source  of  the  right  of  war. 
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Permanent  International  Tribunal,      Radical  Illusion, 
When  did  International  Justice  make  Its  Appearance? 

THE  impotency  of  arbitration  in  averting  war  was 
acknowledged  by  even  sneh  writers  as  were  the  fiery 
mpp^ers  of  international  justice.  They  proposed  another 
platu  A  cai^nal  court,  a  series  of  single  compromises,  may 
lisve  poor  results ;  would  not  a  permanent  international 
o^gAZUSfttion  prove  better?  Social  relations  are  radically 
chftBged  at  the  end  of  the  century.  Is  it  not  timely^  under 
the  freeli  conditions,  to  renew  tlie  eflfcrts  wliich  formerly 
wcseoci  tmsnccesaful  as  to  meet  only  with  contempt?  It 
ifl  psttible  that  tn  the  new  times^  when  advanced  nations 
iiav«  got  rid  of  many  deleterioua  infiuencea^  the  perpetual 
Hncrtion  of  perpetual  peace  is  destined  to  be  solved  by  a 
pennftaent  organ  of  justioe  established  on  the  grounds  of 
■QpfWMpity  and  international  right,  instituted  by  mutual 
ngTBament  and  gradudlly  becoming  stronger.  Will  not  war 
diiai^ear,  if  in  place  of  casual  arbitration  sneh  an  institution 
ai  A  permJinent  high  tribunal  be  invented,  which  will  put 
an  end  to  enmity  between  dviliaed  nationg?  Three  works 
fkJical<ad  to  the  quastion  of  international  justice  are  remark- 
sKIa  for  thmr  origiiiality  of  ideas^  erudition,  and  able  state- 
ment. Their  authors  are  Professor  Lonimer^  of  Edinburgh, 
tim  i&loniaiional  jurist,  BlunchJy,  and  Count  Eomarovsky^ 
ft  profiflaor  at  the  University  of  Moscow.  All  three  are 
noted  mainbetv  of  the  Institute  of  International  Justioe, 
and  have  made  valtiakle  additions  to  the  abnndant  literature 
of  thii  qa»iion. 

Wt  Iiav4>  already  said  that  Lonriioer  does  not  value 
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arbitration  highly ;  he  mentions  the  Alabama  decision,  and 
the  hopes  connected  with  it,  in  an  ahnost  oontemptnons 
manner.  He  compares  the  impotency  of  the  arbitration 
courts  with  his  system  of  intemationid  representation  and 
the  proportional  decrease  of  armed  forces.* 

He  thinks  that  no  State  separately,  nor  all  together,  will 
ever  agree  to  commence  disarmament.  A  general  treaty, 
made  with  a  view  to  decreasing  every  army  to  the  number 
necessary  for  the  support  of  internal  order,  is  an  illusion. 
There  will  be  too  many  temptations  for  any  powerful 
government,  after  the  realisation  of  the  treaty,  to  violate 
the  obligation  and  destroy  the  whole  federation.  Should 
the  disbanding  of  military  forces  be  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  an  international  government,  and  should 
the  international  government  be  supplied  with  armies  and 
fleets  against  which  separate  States  would  not  be  able  to 
struggle,  because  of  their  inconsiderable  forces  of  defence 
and  attack,  such  an  organisation  will  be  a  constant  threat 
to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  nations.  The  probable 
results  seem  so  ominous  that  the  continuance  of  the  present 
armed  peace,  with  periodical  outbreaks  of  war,  seems  by 
comparison  a  happier  lot. 

Proportional  disarming,  simultaneous  by  force  of  a 
mutual  agreement,  is  quite  a  different  affair.  Lorrimer 
thinks  that  there  are  no  serious  obstacles  to  prevent  all 
governments  from  making  the  long-desired  effort,  in  the 
hope  of  deciding  upon  a  relative  decrease  of  their  military 
forces.  Quoting  either  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Palmerston, 
Lorrimer  points  out  that  a  general  increase  of  arming  does 
not  always  change  the  relative  powers  of  nations.  Lor- 
rimer persists  in  the  opinion  that  should  two  neighbouring 
governments  each  add  a  hundred  battalions  and  ten  iron- 
clads to  their  forces,  the  difference  in  the  power  of  one  or 
the  other  will  be  changed  very  little ;  simultaneous  efforts 
and  expenses  uselessly  squander  a  vast  sum  of  money» 
Should  the  general  principle  for  the  proportional  reduction 
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of  anni63  and  fleets  he  accepted,  the  oppression  of  the 
budgets  would  be  lessened,  the  state  of  affairs  would  be- 
oome  less  strained^  and  the  contemporary  relations  of  the 
foioes  of  the  great  powers  and  secondary  governments 
would  be  nearly  retained. 

Sooh  a  proportional  disarming  Iiorrimer  csonsiders  pos- 
sible, but  only  in  ooujunction  with  an  international  organi- 
«aiion,  for  whlch^  soon  after  the  war  of  1870-1871,  ho 
drew  up  a  scheme.  Six  years  later  he  produced  another 
detailed  plan,  expressing  all  his  opinions  about  the  final 
mm  of  international  justice,  the  study  of  which  should 
terminate  each  course  of  this  political  science. 

tAooording  to  Lorrimer's  opinionj  the  organisation  of  an 
international  union  and  its  organic  laws  should  be  based 
cm  the  same  principles  as  those  on  which  positive  law  is 
focEiidedi  In  plaoe  of  permanent  diplomacy  and  temporary 
reprsoentatives  at  congresses^  let  the  international  interests 
of  States  be  defended  by  a  whole  group  of  persons,  elected 

H  by  A  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  nation,  or,  in  coun- 
tries where  parliaments  do  not  exist,  appointed  by  the 
liighest  eutbcirities* 

■  AU  these  delegates  should  form  a  general  European 
gUfemment,  meeting  on  neutral  ierritory ;  for  instance,  at 

.     Oeoevm. 

P  With  such  an  oi^anisation  the  danger  of  diplomatic 
intrigties,  which  so  often  draw  nations  into  wars  against 
tiieir  wlll|  disappears,  and  a  close  union  will  be  established 
belveea  internal  management  and  general  European  man- 
egemml  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  first  Professor 
Lorrimer^s  scheme  had  only  Europe  in  view. 

In  idditioft  to  the  Lower  House,  a  Senate  was  projected, 
OQorfituig  of  lepvesentatives  approved  by  the  various 
fovenmieiits. 

The  Hoikse  and  Senate  were  to  elect  for  a  year  an  execu* 
tive  mimstry,  which  was  to  be  oomposed  of  five  senators 
tad  Itn  delegates.  This  ministry  would  appoint  the  mem* 
ban  of  ibe  High  Tribunal  for  their  lifetime*    Of  these  there 
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would  be  fifteen,  six  of  them  to  be  elected  from  the  highest 
judicial  authorities  of  Bussia,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy — one  for  each  great  power. 
The  tribunal  was  to  appoint  a  Chief  Magistrate.  Inter- 
national advocacy  was  gradually  to  be  establishedy  and 
this  for  several  reasons,  one  of  which  was  that  vacancies 
occurring  in  the  Tribunal  might  the  more  easily  be  made 
good. 

The  International  Qt)vemment  organised  on  this  plan 
was  to  maintain  an  army  made  up  of  soldiers  drafted  from 
all  the  countries  agreeing  to  band  together,  the  expenses 
being  proportionally  divided  amongst  all.  The  army  was 
destined  for  the  suppression  of  such  States  as  should  com- 
mence war  or  increase  their  army  beyond  the  established 
limits.  The  President  of  the  International  GK)vemment 
(elected  for  a  year,  but  eligible  for  re-election)  was  to  be 
supplied  with  a  suitable  guard. 

The  Court  and  House  organised  on  this  plan  would 
decide,  according  to  Lorrimer's  ideas,  all  disputes  and  dis- 
sensions. Juridical  disputes  would  be  settled  by  the  Court. 
Political  disagreements,  for  which  no  base  could  be  discov- 
ered in  principles  of  law,  were  to  be  settled  by  the  House. 
Among  juridical  claims,  Lorrimer  includes  claims  of  ccnn- 
pensation,  alteration  of  boundaries,  and  so  on;  among 
political,  questions  of  pacification,  and  matters  in  connection 
with  colonial  interests.  Finally,  leaving  the  suppression 
of  riots  to  the  care  and  forces  of  each  State  separately,  the 
International  Government  should,  as  Lorrimer  thinks,  come 
forward  as  supreme  arbiter  in  the  case  of  a  riot  becoming 
a  civil  war. 

Blimchly  proposed  a  less  intricate  organisation*  He 
considered  Lorrimer's  scheme  to  be  Utopian,  and  of  no  more 
practical  value  than  the  Abbot  St.  Pierre's  project.  Ac- 
cording to  Blunchly's  opinion,  there  can  be  no  possibility 
of  connecting  international  organisation  with  international 
troops.  A  general  European  constitution,  as  proposed  by 
the  Edinburgh  professor,  would  lead  to  the  smaller  States 
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kmug  their  indepemdeiiee*    Such  an  orgauisation  Blunchly 
dticribed  as  neither  possible  nor  desirable. 

He  objected  to  an  allied  govorament,  but  proposed  a 
tuiion  of  goTemments.  Entering  into  such  union,  the 
fmaller  States  would  retain  their  entire  independence.  The 
naioo  ihcmld  eiBate  general  organs  of  international  man- 
i0Mii6Bt»  m  that  the  established  laws  should  defend  peace, 
iOlTO  disputes,  and  pacify  political  difficulties.  Eighteen 
States  in  Europe  were  to  elect  a  CSouncil  for  the  Federation, 
ill  which  six  great  powers  were  each  to  have  two  repre- 
0etitetii*e«,  the  others  one.  Montenegro,  Monaco,  San 
MAiiuo  and  Andorra  were  not  to  be  represented.  The 
Ootmci),  consisting  of  twenty-four  members,  would  repre- 
wmt  an  organ  of  the  Government,  Nations  and  national 
oommunities  would  elect  members  to  another  assembly^ 
vUch  Blunchly  called  the  Senate.  The  great  powers  were 
to  alect  eight  or  ten  senators,  the  other  States  four  or  five. 
The  Scsnato  was  to  consist  of  from  one  hundred  to  one 
luudftBd  and  twenty  memteiSi  A  greater  number  would 
lism  been  undesirable. 

Unimportant  disputes  Blunchly  was  willing  to  leave  to 
arUiration.  The  more  important  interests  were  to  be 
managed  by  a  permanent  international  tribunal.  Finally, 
questsona  and  conflicts  belonging  to  high  politics  might  be 
settled  by  the  Council  and  Senate,  who  would  have  a  law- 
gsvtfltg  power.  Bef using  to  appoint  a  special  military  force 
ior  iiim  execution  of  the  decisions  of  the  international 
cXMUicils,  Blimohly  propoees  an  executive  assembly  in  the 
lonii  of  a  college  of  great  powers,  sanctioning  execution 
against  such  disobedient  members  as  might  refuse  to  sub> 
nut  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  and  Senate.  Compulsion 
— in  other  words,  the  attack  of  one  State  against  the  con- 
dsianed  and  stubborn  State — would  rarely  take  place.  It 
was  baldly  possible,  though,  that  any  government  would 
resort  to  such  an  extreme  mieasure,  since  the  powers 
^isd  against  the    rebel  would    be  so  overwhelmiDgly 
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Count  Komarovsky  proposed  to  establish  an  international 
court  for  Europe  and  America,  and  to  give  each  independ- 
ent State  an  equal  number  of  votes  in  the  tribunaL  Only 
the  minor  States,  Monaco,  San  Marino,  and  Andorra,  were 
refused  a  representative ;  and  five  small  republics  were 
joined  together  for  collective  election  under  the  name  of 
Central  America.  These  were  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San 
Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Bica.  Turkey  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  European  union,  and  Montenegro,  in  direct 
opposition  to  Blunchly's  opinion,  was  allowed  a  place  in  the 
union. 

Thus  eighteen  European  and  twelve  American  States 
were  each  to  send  an  equal  number  of  judges  to  the  meet- 
ing— not  less  than  two  each.  Consequently  the  union 
would  consist  of  the  following  European  countries :  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  Spain,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Gbeeoe, 
Roumania,  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Bulgaria.  America 
contributed  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Brazil,  Venezuela,  Columbia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chili,  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  and  Paraguay.  Later,  separate  courts  were 
to  be  instituted  for  the  following  parts  of  the  world :  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  Such  a  council,  according  to  Count 
Komarovsky's  ideas,  meant  an  institution  to  which  States 
might  apply  by  mutual  agreement  for  the  settlement  of 
dissension,  though,  having  applied  to  it,  they  would  not  be 
bound  to  submit  to  its  decisions. 

In  the  place  of  an  indefinite  Court  of  Arbitration,  inspir- 
ing, as  Count  Komarovsky  acknowledges  would  be  the 
case,  little  trust,  a  permanent  Court  was  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance, managed  by  juridical  principles,  and  producing 
all  desirable  guarantees  regarding  its  members.  The 
course  of  social  evolution  would  determine  the  range  of 
this  Court's  jurisdiction,  which  would  gradually  embrace 
a  greater  number  of  affSemrs. 

Count  Komarovsky  proposed  that  the  Court  should  be 
divided  into  four  departments :  (a)  diplomatic,  (ft)  military 
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and  peioe  affaii^ ;  (r)  indiTidaal  mieraaiLonal  justice ;  (d) 
SDcial  international  juBtice. 

E^ecry  case  was  to  be  examined  in  its  proper  department. 
The  geneial  meeting  should  represent  a  court  of  appeal* 
ShoioM  arbttration  exist,  tbe  permanent  Court  would  gradu- 
ally assume  the  rights!  of  a  tribunal  to  which  the  arbitrn* 
taim  oconmittee  might  appeal,  if  in  need  of  assistance. 

Alter  exprsistng  a  hope  that  the  practice  of  this  Inter^ 
nattonai  Cburt,  if  established  at  his  initiative,  would  lead 
lo  Uie  inaiiiation  of  iateraational  laws,  Cbunt  Komarovsky, 
in  I^B§iid  to  the  difficult  question  concermng  the  execution 
of  de6f<ees  in  caae  of  refusal  to  obedience,  stated  that  he  was 
pitepared  to  put  armed  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Court, 
jnai  as  Professor  Iiorrimer  was,  or  to  entrust  the  great 
with  the  compolsionf  according  to  Bluncbly's 
but  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  several 
which  did  not  require  the  sanction  of  the  sword  ; 
(1)  The  exclusion  of  the  representatives  of  the  disobedient 
State  during  the  entire  period  of  opposition*  (2)  The 
gtdaiml  so^naion  of  dlplomatiQ  intercourse.  (3)  The 
imijOftlHugt  on  unanimous  agreement,  of  the  treaties  of 
apeoial  tmteiest  to  the  recalcitrant  nation.  (4)  The  forbid* 
ding  of  snbjecta  of  this  nationality  to  visit  the  territories 
of  the  other  States.  (5)  The  closing  of  markets  dealing  iu 
ita  merchandifli«  (6)  A  blockade  of  ita  shcnes.  (T)  Am  a 
Uat  resorti  war  itself. 

In  cotictaaionf  Count  Komarovsky  stated  that  interna* 
tiooai  organi^tiona  might  arise  from  international  justice. 

Socli  am  the  three  latest  schemes  of  international  or- 
jtnttfl^iim  It  is  not  poasible  to  say  that  they  met  with  a 
cardial  reception.  The  authors  could  not,  and  evidently 
dad  noil  expect  that  ephemeral  jx>pularity  which  falls  to 
Uaa  hi  of  arbttimtion  whenever  a  new  scheme  of  perpetual 
ts  mooted.  But  the  representatives  of  political 
full  of  respect  though  they  were  to  the  authors  of 
tinsa  fresh  proposals,  did  not  support  their  ideas.    The 
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Institute  of  International  Justice,  up  to  the  present  time, 
is  not  only  not  inclined  to  crown  its  labours  by  a  scheme 
of  universal  peace  (in  respect  to  which  rather  surprising 
fact  CSount  Eomarovsky  lately  expressed  his  regret),  but 
has,  so  far,  abstained  from  discussing  such  projects.  The 
feeling  underlying  such  stubborn  neglect  is  similar  to  the 
regard  which  the  Academy  of  Science  pays  to  the  square 
of  a  circle  or  to  perpetual  motion.  In  a  detailed  course  of 
International  Justice,  Mr.  Martens  gave  the  following  re- 
port concerning  the  projects  of  Lorrimer  and  Blunchly: 
"  Against  all  these  schemes  it  is  possible  to  advance  the 
objection  that  they  give  international  intercourse  a  govern* 
ment  organisation,  and  for  this  reason  can  hardly  jever  be 
practically  realised." 

Mr.  Martens  is  not  of  a  better  opinion  concerning  the 
project  of  Count  Komarovsky;  he  doubts  whether  an 
International  Court  should  ever  be  instituted  as  the  out- 
come of  this  scheme,  which  he  thinks  is  too  intricate  and 
too  difficult  of  application. 

The  President  of  the  Institute  of  International  Justice 
attacked  Professor  Lorrimer's  project.  Never,  in  his 
opinion,  will  European  States,  so  different  from  each  other 
by  their  history  and  their  constitutions,  agree  to  submit 
to  a  government  such  as  Lorrimer  suggested.  His  whole 
project  should  be  considered  a  fantastic  invention,  bearing 
no  traces  of  vitality. 

The  published  reports  of  the  Institute  err  in  being  too 
pedantic.  Time  is  wasted  in  lingering  over  the  ideas  of 
the  Abbot  St.  Pierre,  or  the  project  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
or  books  belonging  to  the  early  years  of  the  century.  I 
protest  that  at  our  time,  after  the  events  which  have 
transformed  human  life  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  century,  from  1860  to  1870,  the  great 
problem  ought  to  be  looked  at  in  quite  a  new  light.  TJni* 
versal  events,  which  have  worked  such  vast  changes,  re- 
quire the  friends  of  peace  to  alter  their  point  of  view. 

It  is   impossible  to  deny  to   Lorrimer  ingenuity  and 
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origiiuility*  The  proportional  disarming  suggested  by  him 
to  satisfy  both  the  party  of  war  and  the  party  of 
It  promises  the  stern  supporters  of  the  sword  the 
of  force.  The  relation  of  the  military  power  of 
,  wo  Slate  to  the  power  of  all  others  will  remain,  it  seems, 
H  tbe  WB,mB  as  fonnBrly,  if  the  army  and  fleet  are  decreased 
H  evvrywhere   simoltaneously  in    the   right   mathematical 

^^^p^en  though  she  were  to  retain  but  a  fifth  of  her  present 
power,  Germany,  in  case  of  necessity,  might  make  war  on 
two  fronts  with  the  same  chances  of  success  as  before, 
Ru^ta  and  France  would  also  have  decreased  their 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  universal  decrease  of 
tbtt  number  of  soldiern  and  the  extensive  reduction  of  the 
€S|Miie8  of  maintaining  armies  would  bring  to  all  citizens 
relief  from  taxes  and  individual  burdens. 

A  more  attentive  examination  of  thiit  plan  for  propor* 
ttoo^  diaarmament  will  show  that  certain  indefeasible 
qtialiiiea  of  military  affairs  give  no  possibility  of  hoping 
Ihat  the  arithmetical  reduction  of  the  forces  would  coincide 
with  the  actual  reduction. 

Tbe  relief  will  be  only  temporary  ;  then  will  come  a 
gfjevotis  waTi  whichj  as  formerly,  will  engulf  the  greater 
part  of  Ihe  national  fortune. 

An  vmy,  several  times  reduced,  and  well  organised,  may 
acquire  in  quality  what  it  loses  in  quantity*  What  with 
ilie  ohAnge  of  termj  of  service,  strict  regulations,  and  a 
■eliOleJ  complement  of  officers  and  sergeants,  a  very 
dftageroos  army,  notwithstanding  its  small  numbers^  will 
be  ptodiioedL  Aoeotding  to  the  r^ notion  of  the  unmbers, 
the  imflnenioe  of  dincipHne^  organisation,  and  capable 
management  will  increaae,  and  that  subtle  superiority 
which  makes  a  battalion  of  one  nation  stronger  than  a 
baUalion  of  anoiher  will  cause  itself  to  be  felt 

Stoem  they  increase  their  aimies  till  each  one  containa 
■evermt  millioiii  of  men,  the  military  powers  of  Europe 
may,  wttboat  erring  to  any  considerable  extent^  reckon 
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their  forces  by  the  number  of  army  corps.  It  has  always 
been  different,  and  will  always  be  different,  with  small 
armies. 

Napoleon,  after  the  defeat  at  Jena,  compelled  Prussia  to 
reduce  her  army  to  forty  thousand  men.  Without  violat- 
ing this  obligation,  Prussia  managed  to  reduce  the  term 
of  service,  and,  by  creating  the  Landwehr,  instructed  the 
entire  peaceful  population,  with  the  result  that  imme- 
diately after  the  declaration  of  war  she  unexpectedly  sent 
immense  numbers  of  troops  to  the  front.  In  the  future, 
should  war  not  be  discontinued,  some  European  army, 
according  to  the  prophecy  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned— the  prophecy  of  such  an  authority  as  GK)ltz — ^may 
repeat  the  deeds  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  with  a  hand- 
ful of  proved  men  may  conquer  armies  of  millions,  which 
by  their  qualities  may  become  an  uncertain  militia. 

The  perpetual  qualities  of  every  gathering  of  armed 
men,  taught  and  organised,  will  not  allow  of  the  propor- 
tional reduction  of  armed  forces  that  have  been  collected 
by  nations  for  defence  and  attack. 

The  financial  benefit  will  also  prove  to  be  capricious. 
When  the  hour  of  war  strikes,  each  State,  believing  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  saying,  ^'  Salus  patrias  suprema  lex,"  will  be 
ready  to  spend  all  its  accumulations,  and  exhaust  all  its 
credit. 

Savings  in  military  expenses  during  the  times  of  peace 
will  be  represented  by  several  hundred  millions  of  pounds. 
The  vast  sums  that  will  be  swallowed  up  by  war  compel 
governments  to  forget  economy.  Not  only  this,  but  if  the 
reduction  of  armies  and  fleets  is  carried  out  without  due 
thought  being  given  to  possible  complications  in  the  future, 
the  results  will  be  the  fact  of  being  unprepared  for  war 
and  the  necessity  of  rapidly  improvising,  in  the  burden* 
some  moments  of  war,  a  huge  force,  and  preparing  am- 
munition and  supplies  in  feverish  haste.  The  extreme 
hurry  will  involve  extra,  even  double,  expense,  and  all 
without    exception    will   curse    the   short-sighted  policy, 
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the  resulta  of  which  will  be^  at  a  critical  moment, 
rainotis. 

Am  a  step  towards  perpetual  peace,  radical  disarmament 
19  Tiff4ffla  It  should  appear  not  as  the  caitse  of  cassation  of 
wsn,  but  as  the  conseqtience  of  their  discontinaation ;  not 
u  the  stimulant  of  peace,  but  as  its  symptom. 

When  armaments  cease  to  grow  in  volumSj  and  armies 
eoBUnenoe  to  disband  without  any  agTeements,  under  the 
iaflOMiae  of  trust  in  the  peaceful  inclinations  of  neigh* 
biiQni,  then,  and  only  then,  the  reduction  of  armies  and  the 
ficlactton  of  military  budgets  will  witness  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  new  and  happy  era*  The  plans  of  the  Scotch 
r,  worked  out  with  such  industry  and  tatentf  will 
to  any  such  end.  When  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
opinions  about  the  plan  of  international  government, 
mnder  which  Blunchly  has  signed  Ms  name,  it  is  impos- 
sibla  to  forget  those  talents  and  energy  which  gave  his 
maoie  an  undispntable  authority,  Abundant  abilities  will 
be  dkcMiTered  among  the  successors  of  Hugo  Gracius.  But 
tlie  Author  of  the  code  of  international  rights  is  most 
immitienfc,  because  of  his  fearless  defence  of  humanity  and 
JQitice. 

Wide  knowledge  and  searching  analysis  were  in  his 
haniifl  (he  weapons  for  defending  the  rights  of  human 
idlividiiality*  In  every  page  of  his  works  love  for  his 
fatkrw-creatitrei  is  apparent,  as  well  as  sorrow  for  the 
flnSetings  and  privations  that  are  inseparable  from  the 
oontempotmry  relations  existing  between  diSerent  countries* 
No  CNie  knew  better  than  Blunchly  how  to  hold  up  to  oon* 
tempi  tho^e  who  should  violote  rights.  No  one  expressed 
Tiowa  with  anch  authority,  such  firmness,  such  humane 
pHiiciplea.  He  remained  true  to  himself  during  all  his 
jmre  life.  In  hli  native  land,  at  Zurich,  at  Munich,  at 
^idalbergi  hie  spent  his  time  in  clean  and  noble  endeavour. 

In  tbe  tireaiiig  of  his  life  he  discufised  the  question  of 
iotuniAlional  organisation* 

In   1878^  three  year^  before  Ms  death,  in  a  separata 
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ariiole,  entitled  '^  Gegenwart/'  and  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  code,  the  septuagenarian  jurist  presented  his  system  of 
international  justice,  as  the  sum  total  of  lus  activity.  The 
merit  of  his  plan  consisted  in  his  clear  understanding  of 
the  undoubted  fact  that  international  organisation  should 
be  based  in  all  cases  on  the  independence  of  States  and  the 
liberty  of  nations,  it  being  impossible  to  impart  compulsory 
functions  into  a  special  power  that  had  been  organised  as  a 
tribunal  independent  of  national  armies. 

Neither  his  project  of  European  Federation,  nor  his  code, 
was  accepted  by  a  single  State.  Since  his  death  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  cause  it  to  be  acknowledged  that  the 
failure  of  the  best  project  of  international  organisation  was 
due  to  the  same  cause  which  made  it  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  the  code  ^'Das  modeme  YOlkerreoht"  of 
the  same  author  should  be  accepted  or  declined  by  alL 

Owing  to  the  many  complications  existing  between  the 
various  governments,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  agreements 
such  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  organisation  of  the  insti- 
tutions proposed  by  Blunchly.  Still,  were  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  to  pass  through  the  political  atmosphere  of  Europe,  the 
fancies  might  easily  be  realised. 

If  a  sufficiency  of  binding  feeling  arise  between  cultured 
nations,  the  acceptance  of  the  codified  international  rights 
will  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  commencement  of  firm 
peace,  and  then  international  organisation  in  one  or  other 
shape  will  become  possible.  Blunchly's  ^^  Staatenbund/'  a 
union  made  between  nations  of  equal  rights,  without  any 
warlike  motives,  without  fear  and  without  threats,  is 
possible  only  among  such  conditions  as  those  which  the 
great  internationalist  did  not  live  to  see,  and  of  which  he 
dared  not  dream.  The  more  the  talents  and  learning  of 
Blunchly  are  revealed  in  their  true  values,  the  more 
posterity  will  acknowledge  his  services,  the  firmer  should 
become  the  conviction  that  the  development  of  political 
science  and  international  justice  are  incapable,  unless 
assisted,  of  giving  nations  peace.    We  remain  deaf  to  the 
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statement  that  such  labour,  at  the  end  of  the  niaeteenth 
oenttiry,  after  the  changes  of  1860^1871%  has  become  of 
only  Academic  importance.  Rather,  it  is  a  yaluable  lesson, 
thaugk  one  at  present  barren  of  line  results. 

The  disciple  of  Blunchly^  Count  Komarovaky,  was  in 
noarly  fall  agreement  with  his  teacher.  Count  Koma^ 
fOTiky*ii  On  htiernathnal  Cottri.i  has  a  |)ecnliar  interest 
for  wa  attentive  reader.  The  author  was  firmly  convinced 
tbat  war  presents  an  nnconqaerabla  fortress  of  evih  He 
iioiaiDbered  how  sadly  imsnccessful  were  the  efforts  made 
by  IdM  prsdaoessois.  He  did  not  hide  from  himself  the 
frigid  *^*  non  possumud/*  against  which  every  anpporter  of 
intamational  organisation  had  to  struggle.  Nevertheless^ 
the  greatness  of  the  ideal  compelled  him  to  spend  every 
atom  of  his  energy  iu  the  conflict.  No  matter  how  strong 
this  fortress  appeared,  he  strove  to  find  a  weak  place* 
Oonnt  Eom&rovsky  seemed  to  say  to  his  powerful  antago* 
asrts:  **You  deny  the  possibility  of  international  jnstioep 
\mi  oeriaiti  appearances  may  be  recognised  as  the  sprouts 
of  iooh  justice.  Is  it  not  possible  to  let  them  develop  ?  Is 
ifc  not  {xsasible  to  join  the  idea  of  justice,  naturally  and 
undoobtodly  penetrating  all  relations  of  civilised  nations, 
with  09ftain  pacifying  and  connecting  influences;  to  join 
it  with  facts  which  prove  that  under  certain  circumstances 
flIllM  otde  their  sovereignty  and  agpee  to  international 
institniiooi  ?  ^'  Count  Eomarovaky  had  a  better  opinion 
nf  arbitration  than  had  Professor  Lorrimer.  If  the  Court 
in  which  the  Ahtbatna  question  was  discussed  did  not  avert 
war,  said  Connt  Komarovsky,  its  failure  might  have 
ofsaled  a  frame  of  mind  dangerous  for  peace.  Count 
Komaroinky  found  the  commencement  of  int^national 
■eiibm^^nt  iu  the  ptise-eourts  and  in  arbitration.  He 
^alad  thai  oM  or  the  other  oourti  however  we  may  view 
iha  dinot  rasnlta  of  it4i  activity^  settled  disputes  between 
Wfwiajgn  nations,  and  has  quite  a  judicial  oharacieir. 
OcMu^  Komarovsky  discussed  in  detail  the  mixed  com- 
ButiMi  appoinlod  for  boundary  diMputei^,  the  permauent 
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committees  for  the  control  of  international  river  commiini- 
cations,  and  especially  the  mixed  courts  of  Egypt.  These 
courts,  instituted  after  dispute  and  dissent  lasting  for 
seven  years,  on  February  16,  1876,  present  a  real  legal 
establishment  instituted  for  a  term  of  several  years  and 
formed  of  plenipotentiaries  from  European  States  and 
Egypt,  acting  under  an  international  guard. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  a  project  for  an  international 
court  is  described,  a  project  of  which  Professor  Martens 
gave  a  very  unfavourable  report.  Mr.  Martens  was  doubt- 
ful of  its  realisation,  even  in  the  distant  future,  and  con- 
sidered the  scheme  too  intricate. 

It  behoves  us  to  admit  that  there  are  in  Count 
Komarovsky's  scheme  certain  peculiarities  which  materi- 
ally reduce  that  small  degree  of  possibility  of  realisation 
presented  by  other  plans.  The  triumph  of  right  should, 
according  to  his  opinion,  be  strengthened  by  a  legal  insti- 
tution, based  on  the  equal  right  of  every  State,  whether 
strong  or  weak,  to  take  part  in  the  settling  of  disputes  and 
collisions.  Using  this  doctrine  as  a  base,  the  author  in- 
cluded nearly  all  the  States  of  Europe  and  America  in  his 
system.    The  result  was  a  very  peciUiar  tribunal. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Count's  plan  was  accepted.  The 
deputies  of  the  various  governments  would  meet  at 
Brussels.  The  first  serious  question  to  be  settled  oonsista 
of  a  dispute  between  the  governments  of  London  and 
Paris.  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland 
and  Switzerland  vote  in  favour  of  one  side ;  but  the  decision 
is  in  favour  of  the  opposite  side,  because  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal are  upheld  by  the  competent  opinions  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Peru,  Bolivia,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Bra2dl| 
Venezuela,  Columbia,  and  other  minor  States. 

Would  such  a  tribunal,  instituted  to  suppress  war,  exist 

long?    Instead  of  armed  attack,  it  becomes  necessary  to 

submit  to  the  arbitrage  of  exotic  jurists.^    The  Republics, 

Andorra  and  San  Marino,  the  Principality  of  Lichtenstein, 

^  These  were  excluded  from  the  Peace  Conference  held  in  1899. 
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the  Gmid  Daehj  of  Luxemburg  are  exoladed  bom  tkd 
tribanal. 

JiasUce  will  evidently  be  safer  in  the  care  of  the  repre* 
•entatives  from  these  small  Statea  than  in  that  of  a 
majority  obtained  by  the  coalition  of  a  dozen  great  powers, 
Gooni  Kamarov*sky  believed  that  later  tribunals  wonld  be 
inaiitaied  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  would  be 
better  if  the  United  States^  aince  she  has  become  ao  power- 
fal,  were  admitted  to  the  European  Union,  and  in  her 
place  Boumania,  Servia,  Greece  and  Portugal  were  trans- 
feiTed  to  an  "  American  Assembly/'  as  these  States  have 
many  iraiU  in  common  with  tho^  of  the  transatlantic  re- 
pttblks. 

The  difference  between  one  country  and  another  does 
mi  oonaifit  in  varying  degrees  of  internal  wealth  or  external 
power*  There  exists  a  moral  prestige,  which,  for  example, 
pais  Betgiom  and  Switzerland  on  a  higher  level  than 
Bnucil  and  Argentina ;  there  e^ts  a  moral  decline,  which 
ftodtioefl  Greece  and  Portugal  to  a  lower  level  than  a  German 
Principality, 

While  affirming  the  necessity  of  institutions  of  juatioe 
in  place  of  diplomatic  organisationa,  Count  Komarovsky 
Sorgoi,  strangely  enough,  certain  well-known  deviations 
from  princLple«  of  honour  on  the  part  of  civilised  govern*- 
mental  aoiEie  of  which  have  faileil  to  keep  |iromises  given, 
msad  have  upon  occasiiuns  treated  right  as  if  it  were  a 
cinalily  deoierving  to  Ijo  neglected  and  debased. 

It  is  impoasible  under  the  contemporary  conditions  to 
erect  anything  permanent  based  on  international  organi^ov* 
iioo.  The  coorUi  which  it  is  proposed  to  establiRli  for  the 
llttiim  regnlaiion  of  affairs  in  different  parts  of  the  globe 
may  be  diimisiied  aa  a  collective  absnrdityi  How  many 
wars  and  qturreli  must  take  place,  how  much  blood  must 
bo  abed^  before  Asia  and  Africa  will  become  comjieteut 
to  form  their  own  international  court?  Australia  aU 
baloiaga  to  one  governmeut*  It  is  donbtfol  wbeihari  even 
#fliir  iha  paaung  of  many  years,  so  many  Auatiallaa  m- 
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publics  will  be  formed  as  to  make  it  possible  for  a  general 
organisation  of  their  own  to  be  the  means  of  lessening 
disputes. 

The  projects  of  Lorrimer,  Blunchly  and  Count  Ko- 
marovsky,  taken  together,  undoubtedly  prove  that  the 
best-devised  systems  of  international  organisation  either 
remain  valueless  and  unable  to  rely  upon  any  of  thoee  new 
currents  which  in  our  times  have  markedly  affected  human 
life,  or  else  contradict  ethnographical  and  political  con* 
ditions. 

These  men  live  in  an  enchanted  land,  as  it  were.  What 
ought  to  produce  peace  cannot  appear  otherwise  than  the 
consequence  of  peace.  It  is  sad  when  learning,  talents  and 
fiery  enthusiasm  create  a  theory  which  in  our  day  proves 
to  be  worse  than  the  Utopia  of  former  times — a  kind  of 
fantasy  that  might,  perhaps,  suit  the  human  oonditiona 
existing  in  some  other  planet. 

A  confused  doubt,  both  of  his  own  plans  of  international 
justice  and  those  of  others,  may  be  traoed  in  every  chapter 
of  Count  L.  Komarovsky's  volume.  Citing  the  opinions  of 
Laveley  concerning  the  International  Court  and  code,  he 
evidently  agreed  with  the  Belgian  economist  that  neither 
code  nor  Court  would  cause  the  discontinuation  of  war* 
But  it  would  be  well  if  the  Court  succeeded  in  averting  one 
war  out  of  twenty;  and  with  this  meagre  result  in 
prospect  it  would  be  worth  while  instituting,  in  the 
opinion  of  Laveley  and  Count  Komarovsky,  an  Inter- 
national Court.  As  to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  such 
a  Court,  no  attempt  at  guessing  was  made  by  either 
thinker.  Count  Komarovsky  imagined  that  the  Court 
would  appear  when  it  should  be  necessitated  by  the  juridi- 
cal conscience  of  nations. 

When  at  last  international  justice  is  established,  it  will 
not  drive  evil  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  will  gradually 
create  a  proper  jurisdiction  for  those  who  in  reality  and 
honourably  wish  for  peace. 

In  a  later  work.  The  Bemew  of  Contemporary  Literature 
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Jtegnfding  htttrnational  BigU»^  Count  Komfttovsky,  whil© 
engaged  in  a  bout  of  polemics  with  Mr.  Martina,  again 
ejcpiwied  his  belief  that  neither  international  justice  nor 
otker  reforms  of  international  rights  would  destroy  war^ 
llMMlgh  they  might  reduce  the  region  of  its  application, 
and>  in  any  case,  would  give  States  the  possibility  of 
settling  their  mutual  misunderstandings  and  disputes  by 
nMms  more  just  and  reasonable  than  are  diplomacy  and 
war. 

While  discussing  the  chapters  of  Handbuch  des  VdlkerrevMi 
(an  interesting  volume  issued  in  1865  by  Holzendorf,  who  did 
not  ohsenre  that  the  codification  of  iuternational  justice  in- 
flmeneed  the  cessation  of  wars),  Count  KomaroTsky  stated 
ihai  codification  Is  tho  final  aim  of  international  rights, 
•Only  oodification  will  givo  it  the  clearness  and  authority 
of  a  positive  rights  and  will  create  a  firm  ground  for  inter- 
national justice.  Bat  this  is  a  laborious  work,  which 
can  be  executed  only  by  tho  efforts  of  many  genera- 
tiocas. 

On  July  8,  1873,  Henry  Richard,  in  the  House  of  CJom- 
moiki,  proposed  a  bill  for  the  presentation  of  an  address 
to  Her  Majeity,  requesting  her  to  instruct  the  Foreign 
Jiimsler  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  foreign  govern- 
Bl«nta  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  general  per- 
manent International  Court  of  Arbitration,  with  a  view  to 
aiding  intsmational  justice.  Upholding  his  proposition^ 
Bicliaid  delirared  a  speech  in  which  he  attacked  the  theory 
''Si  vis  paQem,  para  bellnm,''  and  stated  that  continuous 
armings  and  periodical  blood-shedding  wars,  settling  the 
qoARBb  between  nations  by  the  means  of  murder  and 
robbery,  appear  as  the  violation  >of  reason,  justice,  civilisa' 
tion,  Chriatianity,  peace,  and  love^  To  snpprei@  war,  uf 
5  which  nations  have  had  more  than  enough,  it  is  necessary 
to  bind  into  &  strict  system  and  codify  international  law, 
and  establish  an  intamational  tribnnaL  Bichard  concluded 
his  speaeli  by  caliing  upon  England  to  take  into  her  hands 
llus  bnsinsfs  of  itrcngtheniug  peace  on  the  tiiin  founda-* 
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tions  of  law  and  justice*  The  glory  of  Christian  nations, 
he  went  on,  did  not  consist  in  bloody  deeds ;  but,  even  ad- 
mitting this  to  be  the  fact,  it  was  well  to  remember  that 
England's  past  was  rich  enough  in  these  to  satisfy  the 
taste  of  the  most  truculent.  The  greatest  glory  of  Eng- 
land lay  in  the  forwarding  and  strengthening  of  liberty 
and  order  in  political  life.  She  had  broken  the  fetters  of 
slaves,  given  liberty  to  the  oppressed,  and  laboured  to 
spread  the  blessings  of  civilisation  and  Christianity  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  globe. 

Gladstone,  then  Prime  Minister,  spoke  after  Biohard. 
The  supporters  of  peace  should  have  his  words  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold.  We  cannot  reproach  with  love  of  war  the 
man  who  agreed  with  Bright's  opinion  of  the  Crimean  war 
and  renounced  Beaconsfield's  ^'  chauvinism  "  very  sharply. 
But  he  thought  it  timely  to  represent  to  the  House  the 
vanity  of  hopes  of  arbitration. 

Having  expressed  himself  with  great  respect  ior  the 
efforts  made  by  Richard  and  his  supporters  to  relieve 
civilised  nations  from  wars  and  war  budgets,  Gladstone 
drew  attention  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  and  to  the  failure  which  resulted  from  England's  at- 
tempt to  pacify  the  governments  of  Napoleon  II.  and  the 
Emperor  William. 

If  there  ever  existed  a  dispute  more  fitted  than  another 
for  arbitration,  surely  it  was  that  dispute  which  arose  at 
Ems  between  the  French  Ambassador  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  regarding  the  candidateship  of  a  Hohenzollem 
prince  for  the  Spanish  throne. 

^  The  British  Ministry  reminded  the  parties,  at  the  most 
critical  moment,  of  the  iamous  resolution  passed  at  the 
Paris  Congress  in  1856,  and  remarked  that  their  disagree- 
ment was  one  that  might  well  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
The  result  is  known.  In  conclusion,  Gladstone  asked  the 
House  to  decline  the  proposition,  as  injudicious  speed  in 
this  respect  would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
cause. 
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Fntther^  the  member  who  supported  Richard  tried  fo 
prove  that  the  acceptance  of  Richard's  proposal  would 
creftte  ft  universal  public  opinion,  which  would  prove  of 
material  value  for  the  international  tribunal, 

Th©  proposal  was  put  to  the  vote,  Richard's  proposal 
reoaived  ninety-eight  affirmative  as  against  eighty-eight 
Bgmtive  votes ;  consequently  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
%iajdrity  of  t-en.  Of  670  members  of  the  House  only 
abotit  200  took  part  in  the  voting*  The  remaining  Conser- 
vatives and  Liberals  left  the  House,  justly  reasoning,  with 
trtie  English  common-sense,  that  whether  the  bill  were 
{MMedor  rejected,  the  cause  would  remain  in  the  same  posi* 
ium^  Eight  days  later,  all  was  made  clear.  On  July  17, 
1878f  the  Houie  of  Commons  received  Her  Majesty's 
aiunrer  to  its  address.  The  author  of  the  answer  is  un- 
known. It  viewed  with  favour  the  peaceful  inclinations  of 
Ltb^  Brititih  Parliament,  and  promised  to  strive,  as  formerly, 
In  a«  hir  as  might  be  possible,  to  settle  disputes  between 
nations  and  prop  the  humane  principles  of  international 
WW.  It  seems  that  the  influence  of  Gladstone,  whose 
iTeniion  from  even  official  untruth  never  wavered  j  was 
by  the  fact  that  the  answer  did  not  contain  a  single 
^fenpnce  to  international  ar  bit  ration* 
The  voting  of  July  9^  1873,  the  foregoing  debates^  and 
iha  Queen's  answer  ought  to  convince  peace  societies  of  the 
imth.  For  every  unprejudiced  thinker  it  ia  important 
Ibat  Parliament,  without  a  solitary  protest,  was  satisfied 
^with  generalities,  and  that  no  one  grumbled  at  the  refusal 
of  the  Government  to  fulfil  the  desire  of  the  House,  a  i^* 
given  without  any  special  effort  being  made  to  mask 
fit  by  polite  expresmonii-  This  politenesa  reminds  us  of  the 
language  adopted  by  the  French  kings  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  it  was  necessary  to  meet  the  remonstrances 
af  pM*liament  with  clever  delay«<  In  no  other  case  would 
l«  Prime  Minister  have  dared  to  draw  up  for  the  Queen's 
it  such  a  ipeech.  In  thi«i  question,  by  tacit  agreement, 
th  pftTties  remained  content,  understanding  that    the 
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efforts  of  Richard  and  his  adherents  deserved  nothing 
better. 

A  memorable  feat  of  parliamentary  hypocrisy  was  per- 
formed in  the  same  year,  on  November  24,  by  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  deputy  Mancini,  a  famous  pro- 
fessor and  author  of  international  justice,  presented  the 
following  proposal :  ^^  This  Chamber  expresses  a  desire  that 
the  government  should  make  efforts  to  establish  arbitration 
as  the  usual  method  of  settling  dissensions  between  nations, 
that  in  treaties  a  clause  should  be  inserted  conoeming  in* 
terpretation  by  arbiters ;  and  that  agreements  should  be 
made  for  the  possibility  of  combining  the  principles  of 
individual  and  international  right." 

The  speech  delivered  by  Mancini  in  defence  of  his  piro« 
posal  proved  that  his  hopes  with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of 
arbitration  were  more  moderate  than  those  of  Richard. 
Mancini  supposed  that  when  the  question  concerned  the 
vital  interests  of  the  nation,  and  the  result  meant  either 
salvation  or  extinction,  then  arbitration  could  not  be 
applied.  Most  disagreements  between  countries  were  not 
of  this  vital  character,  and  yet  they  often  led  to  calamitous 
conflicts.  He  admitted  that  war  could  not  be  totally  sup* 
pressed  by  the  decision  of  the  Chamber.  A  war  of  defence 
was  the  sacred  right  of  every  nation. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Marquis  Yisoonti- 
Yenosta,  had  to  express  the  Qovernment's  opinion  of 
Mancini's  proposal.  While  praising  the  deputy  in  an 
extravagant  manner,  the  Minister  stated  that  the 
.Government,  which  must  retain  its  liberty  of  action,  had 
nothing  to  put  forward  in  opposition  to  the  proposal 
of  Mancini. 

After  further  praise  had  been  distributed,  the  debate 
came  to  an  end.    The  proposal  was  unanimously  accepted. 

Did  this  brilliant  success  please  the  friends  of  peace  ?  It 
was  impossible  to  go  further.  Twenty-five  years  have 
passed  since  then,  and  we  see  how  in  the  same  Chamber 
the  supporters  of  defensive  wars  decided  that  if  guns  were 
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Pll^in  disotiArged  on  the  BMne  they  would  attack  France 
mad  captore  Savoy,  Nice,  Provence,  and  Corsica,  The  war 
budget  of  Italy,  which  provided  for  twelve  army  corps,  waa 
^lotfld  without  any  protest,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was 
beggared,  and  the  Exchequer  was  not  sure  of  being  able  to 
meet  the  next  payment  of  the  interest  due  on  the  Government 
botidfL  Half  the  above  force  would  have  been  sufficient  for 
tbe  full  defence  of  tlie  country.  Its  liberty  of  action  with 
ngard  to  arbitration  the  Grovomment  used  so  abundantly 
that  nothing  has  since  been  heard  of  any  negotiations  being 
aommenood  with  any  other  power  in  respect  of  Mancini'a 

JpfOpoaaiip 
The  comedy  at  Westminster  influenced  the  Hague,  The 
lnoal  aootety  there,  quoting  Richard  a  success,  demanded 
rimilar  aetton.  The  Foreign  Minister  answered  that  the 
English  ej^mple  was  very  important,  and  that,  should 
England  ptopose  any  conjoint  action,  the  Government 
would  di9Cti9i  the  case  seriously. 
Two  members  of  the  society,  Van  Eck  and  Bredius,  from 
their  seata  in  the  Chamber,  on  November  19,  1877,  de- 
an explanation  of  this  evasive  answer*  They 
thai  Holland,  without  waiting  for  her  neighbours, 
tbrald  commenoe  negotiations  in  regard  to  arbitration. 
Happily  for  the  Ministry,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  Dutch 
govamSEmit,  theae  two  deputies  themselves  doubted  the 
miliiy  of  the  proposal^  and  the  Chamber  was  not  called 
upon  to  tftuble  the  ministers  any  more  at  the  momenta 

A  year  hlar,  on  November  27,  1874,  the  same  ques^tion 

was  rataad  in  the  same  Chamber  by  the  same  persons,  who 

<liio40d  not  only  Btchard  and  Mancini,  but  others  whoee 

had  made  them  famous.     Tliis  time  the  Dntoh 

oi  peace  gained  their  aim.     The  Dutch  Chamber 

a  desim  that  the  Government  should  commence 

Mgotiatioiis  with  foreign  sovereign tie^,  with  a  view  to 

iairititttiiiig  arbitration.     It  waa  impossible  to   refuse  to 

Mifafy  the  friendi  of  peace.     In  18T4  and  187o  the  par-* 

liamentary  iwolntion  became  fashionable.     The  Sw^m^ 
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forestalling  the  Dntchmen,  in  March  voted  a  similar  addt^ess. 
In  Belgium,  in  1875,  the  question  succeeded  bnlliantly  in 
both  Chambers,  the  Senate  unanimously  voting  in  &vour  of 
the  resolution.  In  Denmark,  in  March,  187&|  the  Bigsdag 
did  not  follow  the  contagious  example  only  because  of  want 
of  time,  as  the  session  was  closed  before  the  Special  Gom« 
mittee  presented  its  report. 

The  epidemic  soon  passed.  The  resolutions  approved  at 
important  meetings  remained  without  any  consequences. 
Qovemments  made  use  of  their  liberty  of  action.  The 
apostles  of  arbitration  did  not  renew  their  efforta.  Only 
in  Holland  Van  Eck  had  the  simplicity  to  remind  the 
Ministry  that  the  Dutch  resolution  had  been  ignored.  The 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  remained  unconcerned,  and 
stated  that  the  Government  would  commence  action  at 
the  first  available  opportunity. 

The  actors  in  all  these  grave  antics  often  call  to  mind 
the  heroes  of  Swift's  satire,  "The  science  of  lying  in 
politics." 

The  hypocrisy  shown  by  national  representatives  in  these 
debates  and  resolutions  was  mitigated  only  by  the  fact  that 
the  friends  of  peace  were  regarded  with  ill-concealed  deri- 
sion. It  is  impossible  to  be  severe  enough  in  condemning 
the  false  and  bombastic  erudition  displayed  by  these 
persons.  The  more  difficult  the  case  of  the  pacification  of 
nations  is,  the  more  particularly  is  there  need  that  the  real 
truth  should  be  told — truth  before  all  else.  The  clear 
conception  of  the  great  obstacles  is  not  dangerous,  but  the 
confused  doctrines  and  desires,  with  which  may  be  reckoned 
the  fear  of  daylight  and  inveterate  hypocrisy,  drive  ob- 
servers from  the  straight  and  true  course.  These  hope* 
giving  tirades  are  in  reality  worse  than  that  stem  wm 
possumus  which  has  been  expressed  by  the  parliaments  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  countries  that,  without  debate, 
declined  the  proposal  for  disarmament. 

The  moderate  and  discreet  programme  of  the  Conference 
of  1899  is  much  more  to  be  admired. 
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Kotkin^^  conld  be  worse  than  if,  tinder  the  present  con^ 
diti0ii&  of  antagonism  between  nations^  a  permanent  inter- 
tifttional  tribunal  should  be  instituted.  If  authority^  not 
too  strong  at  the  eommencementj  should  at  last  come  near 
to  reaching  the  yanishing  point,  it  would  earn  the  bate 
of  the  feeble  and  the  contempt  of  the  powerful.  Should 
war  proceed,  and  the  Conrt  continue  its  debates,  aa  certain 
mpportera  of  the  gradual  institution  of  international  jtistice 
stippoee  would  happen,  the  Tribunal  would  run  a  serious 
risk  of  becoming  a  centre  of  active  disagreement.  All  to 
whom  the  idea  of  justice  is  precious  should  avoid  bringing 
such  bitter  consequences  to  pass.  The  institution  of  juries 
in  Central  Africa,  or  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  the  districts 
roamed  over  by  the  Bedouins,  the  wanderingii  of  these 
tribesmen^  with  a  view  to  testing  the  qualities  of  such 
imtttutions,  would  be  actions  about  aa  sensible  and  vatu« 
mUe  WB  mm  the  proposals  for  establishing  international 
Jutioef  now  that  the  relations  between  civilised  nation.^ 
mm  what  they  are,  since  the  welfare  of  one  is  considered 
aqtial  to  the  misfortune  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 

The  universal  tribunal,  an  international  organ  of  justice, 
will  and  should  appear  as  the  consequence,  and  not  the 
cmmm^  of  suppression  of  war.  When  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ithall  enter  on  a  policy  which  will  confirm  the  feeling 
of  solidarity  between  primitive  and  independent  social 
organiimSf  and  when  wars  shall  be  scarcely  possible, 
then,  and  then  only,  will  the  day  dawn  on  which  such 
inalitntions  shatl  appear  as  will  facilitate  agreements  be* 
tween  governments^  settle  disputes,  serve  as  the  highest 
diaplay  of  juit  ideas,  and  incorporate  universal  pnlilie 
opinion.  Such  institutions  will  derive  force  from  moral 
•taction,  which  will  necessarily  appear  when  moral  union 
botwe<«n  cnltunKl  nations  arises.  The  general  pacification 
will  be  realiiied  without  international  justice  and  inter- 
natioiial  codai.  But  when  total  peace  comes  into  ejusteaoap 
wh«n  the  attack  on  otie  nation  by  another  will  be  as  un- 
likely as  civil  war  in  free  and  thriving  sovereignties,  then 
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international  justice  will  be  called  upon  to  strengthen  these 
relations  for  eternity,  so  that  universal  peace  may  become 
an  eternal  and  unshaken  kingdom  of  justice. 
•  International  justice  is  not  capable  of  suppressing  wars 
independently,  but  it  will  uphold  and  encourage  paci- 
fication between  nations  when  wars  are  discontinued  in 
consequence  of  the  radical  changes  in  international  life, 
which  we  will  now  discuss. 
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The  Causes  of  War  Formerly  and  Now* 

THE  caui^es  of  war  liave  as  yet  been  examined  in  & 
very  superficial  fashion*  Count  Komarovsky  justly 
rtmarka  tkat  up  to  the  present  time  this  question  has 
been  strangely  neglected  in  hLstorical  works.  It  must 
iio  iicknowladged  that  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
QOkUny  ciYiliaed  nations  have  reached  a  condition  from 
whiolL  thfiXB  have  disappeared  certain  impulses  and  influ- 
enoM  that  formerly  cau3&d  armed  struggles.  Many  import* 
mnt  obuig^y  prepared  by  the  efforts  of  many  generations, 
fWQMtraoted  the  social  world  daring  the  celebrated  years 
boiweati  1860  and  1B70.  It  would  be  inexplicable  be- 
IttvicMir  upon  the  part  of  any  future  hbtorian  to  include 
in  one  era  the  time  before  the  universal  break  and  that 
mttmf  iU  These  changes  infiuenoed  the  causes  of  war 
nore  than  anything  else« 

DyntAiic  wars  were  totally  suppressed.  National  glory 
sod  national  avarice  are  no  longer  joined  with  the  family 
intaresU  of  the  reigning  houses.  In  1866  England,  in 
m  tpirit  of  indifference,  permitted  the  conquest  of  Hanover, 
wkkb,  not  long  b^fcf^  this  date,  had  been  in  personal 
wiili  the  United  Kingdom}  and  the  throne  of  which 
ooenpied  by  an  English  princew  The  relattouship  of 
aoaairhf  plays  no  part  in  political  combinations.  Close 
frifloclahip  often  nnilee  aovereigmi,  «bnd  increases  the  in* 
floenoe  of  family  traditions*  Neverthelessi  muons,  wars, 
ftnd  epwiMnta  do  not  depend  on  th^e  person^  feeUngs, 
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As  Goltz  saysy^  the  time  of  what  were  known  as  chamber- 
wars  is  also  passed.  At  our  time  it  would  be  vain  to 
expect  an  armed  attack  on  a  friendly  State  owing  to  the 
secret  considerations  and  unknown  aims  of  a  Minister. 

The  most  sacred  national  hopes  would  not  move  a  con- 
temporary State  to  an  enterprise  similar  to  that  undertaken 
by  Sardinia  in  the  Crimean  campaign. 

Anxiety  with  respect  to  the  political  balance  does  not 
lead  to  a  readiness  to  take  up  arms,  if  the  neighbouring 
power  should  be  inordinately  strengthened.  Among  those 
States,  which  deserve  the  appellation  of  European  nations, 
an  attack,  for  reasons  which  lately  caused  the  Servians  to 
attack  the  Bulgarians,  is  out  of  the  question.  Six  great 
powers  and  the  United  States  are  absolutely  incapable  of 
deciding  on  war  based  on  such  causes*  Bitter  experience 
has  proved  that  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  even 
the  increase  of  the  armies,  does  not  always  prove  the 
increase  of  military  power*  The  various  increases  of 
population,  and  more  or  less  successive  organisation  of 
troops,  the  improvement  of  finances,  or  the  opposite,  con- 
stantly change  the  relative  danger  threatening  from 
beyond  the  border.  In  the  place  of  war,  efforts  are  made 
to  keep  an  approximate  balance  by  adding  tactical  units 
in  different  forms  of  arms,  by  constructing  battleships, 
and  by  building  fortresses  and  strategic  railways.  Diplo- 
matic collisions,  border  incidents,  the  violation  of  in- 
dividual international  justice,  insults  to  Embassies,  the 
oppression  of  foreigners,  and  all  smaller  dissensions  may 
at  the  present  time  produce  a  pretext  for  war,  but  are 
never  the  real  cause  of  its  outbreak. 

When  the  question,  in  reality,  only  concerns  sucE  dis- 
agreements, then  the  arsenal  of  polite  means,  developed 
by  the  customs  of  ages,  punctually  produces  a  favouraUe 
termination.  The  worst  that  happens  is  arbitratioiL  in« 
stead  of  negotiations.  Kind  services  and  benevolent  inter- 
ference brings  to  pass,  as  we  have  seen,  the  termination 
*  The  Naiions  in  Arms, 
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of  m  diBptite  of  whicli  both  parties  are  tkoroughly  tired ; 
and  e&cli  time  that  this  happens  we  hear  fresh  transports 
of  joy  at  the  next  congress  of  peace. 

That  a  comparative  love  of  peace  should  go  hand  in 
h&od  with  continttous  armings  arises  from  the  fact  that 
future  wmt  will  not  raise  government  against  government, 
iiat  army  against  army,  but  nation  against  nation.  If  the 
Uobilisation  has  been  successfully  carried  out,  if  the  troops 
of  the  first,  second ,  and  tliird  line  have  advanced  ^  if  the 
liuidwiehr  and  Landsturm,  militia  and  territorial  troops, 
at«  0rgamsed,  then  the  peaceful  population  will  consist  of 
mmm  but  women,  children,  and  old  men.  To  the  greedy 
impctlses  which  oblige  the  victor  to  be  humane  to  nou- 
eombatanta,  we  must  add  the  clear  impression  of  the 
QnimportaQt  number  of  inhabitants  who  are  compelled  to 
be  noo^combatants,  Germany,  with  a  population  of  fifty 
ViflUcmi,  can  oollect  five  million  fighting  men,  including 
Um  Landsturm*  In  the  question  of  national  war  it  is 
flonbtfiU  whether  diplomatic  combinations  of  the  style 
COM  in  vogue,  or  casual  whims,  or  narrow  avarice  would 
luivt  Any  decisive  influence.  A  person  invested  with  power, 
when  commencing  war,  must  necessarily  be  govern^  by 
general  interests  and  the  unfeigned  adherence  of  the 
uAttonal  s{nrit*  In  the  ]ast  century  it  was  commonly 
Mid  that  war  was  the  affair  of  the  State,  and  did  not 
concern  the  nation ;  but  since  then  there  have  l^en  changes 
without  nnmberi  imd  war  has  become  a  national  affair, 
Enmity  grows  into  an  armed  struggle  when  the  public 
cpfaiion  of  two  countriea  is  in  bitter  conflict,  and  when 
the  national  antagonism  is  inflamed. 

But,  we  are  told,  one  nation  may  be  roused  agaimit 
«notber  by  a  series  of  unsuocessful  and  rash  politit^l  in- 
tsepliai^  after  which  war  can  be  declared  by  the  crown 
{mtogativ^  and,  once  commenced,  will  develop  and  will 
be  rapported  even  by  peaceful  nations.  Cannot  a  talented 
^aiid  tmacrapnlouft  Minister,  even  in  such  a  country  as 
^nglaodi  gradually   and    imperceptibly   lead    his   native 
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country  into  such  a  quarrel  as  only  the  sword  can  settle  ? 
A  favourite  politician  like  Boulanger  can  risk  ihe  destiny 
of  the  nation,  staking  both  his  own  unimportant  life  and 
his  cheap  popularity.  Cannot  a  monarch  of  a  military 
power,  deciding  to  commence  a  war,  so  as  to  withdraw 
attention  to  be  relieved  from  the  failure  of  his  home  policy, 
choose  an  obedient  Minister,  and,  by  a  series  of  exasper« 
ating  actions,  prepare  an  inclination  for  war,  and  later 
make  direct  use  of  his  right  of  declaring  it? 

With  regard  to  all  these  fears,  we  involuntarily  remember 
the  words  of  Mamiani,  who  said,  when  discussing  secret 
diplomatic  negotiations:  '^Henceforth  politics  and  dipio* 
macy  will  have  to  live  in  palaces  made  of  crystal"  In 
reality,  publicity  has  penetrated  into  all  the  recesses  of 
contemporary  life.  Neither  the  press  nor  the  pubUo 
follows  anything  with  such  inquisitive  attention  as  ques- 
tions of  foreign  politics.  Every  step  of  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  every  meeting  of  ambassadors  is  subjected 
to  continuous  observation.  No  matter  how  expert  the 
ruler  be,  who  at  his  own  risk  and  for  his  own  aims  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  lead  two  nations  to  an  armed  struggle, 
he  will  have  to  prepare  his  risky  enterprise  in  the  eyes 
of  the  parliament  and  papers,  before  numerous  reporters 
of  all  nations,  who  have  reduced  to  a  fine  art  the  business 
of  ravelling  secrets.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  in 
the  sphere  of  politics  annoying  correspondents  and  weari- 
some interviewers  effect  no  small  services  in  the  cause 
of  peace  by  not  allowing  political  adventurers  to  remain 
masked.  They  are  compelled  to  explain  themselves  sooner 
than  they  like. 

M.  G.  de  Molinari,  in  his  famous  work,  VEvohriion 
PolUiqtie  et  la  Bivdution^  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  ex- 
ternal politics  of  contemporary  States,  analyses  the  possi- 
bility of  armed  attack  upon  the  part  of  States  with 
different  forms  of  government,  and  arrives  at  most  sadden- 
ing deductions.  According  to  his  opinion,  the  represent- 
atives  of   monarchial    power,   constitutional    sovereigns, 
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diotators  in  democr&c^  and  the  rali^  V^^J  ^^  i^pnbU^ 
teem  to  bsTe  a  stFong  interBst  in  going  to  war  ai  leaat 
oooe  in  twenty  years,  Molinari  cotifesseo  tfiat  national 
ataaies  may  d^iie  peace,  and  only  peace,  but  the  mass 
ia  vnstd.  In  monaretiies,  the  npper  chases  have  lost  their 
foraiar  priTiiegeSi  but  by  way  of  remtitieration  these 
ehsMa  receive  from  the  Exeheqner,  in  the  form  of  salaty, 
gratuities  and  pensions,  sums  that  cause  them  to  welcome 
th#  change.  The  more  political,  admimistratiTe,  and 
military  expenses  are  increased,  the  more  are  lucrative 
aitttattoiis  instituted,  and^  consequently,  the  incomes  of 
^h»  npper  classee  are  increased.  As  soon  as  war  breaks 
out,  a  military  career  gives  promise  of  numerous  advan- 
tages and  privileges.  Every  week  spent  in  active  service 
ooittttt  m  two ;  promotion  is  rapid*  If  the  war  is  snooess- 
IqI,  aU  officers,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest^  enjoy 
it  attention  and  honour,  to  say  nothing  of  chance 
that  may  accrue  during  the  occupation  of  the 
aoeiiiy's  country.  This  is  one  reason  why,  putting  tra- 
ditioiLS  and  natural  inclinations  out  of  the  qnestion,  the 
of  the  reigning  house  is  obliged  to  wage  war  as 
as  circumstances  permit,  to  satisfy  the  interests  of 
ihiMa  who  support  the  throne,  and  who  are  a  buttress  all 
the  more  UfM^ssary  the  greater  the  fear  of  revolution  is. 

Continuing  his  argument,  Molinari  declares  that  in 
whalevar  country  this  class  is  found,  when  the  fmnchise 
ia  free,  it  holds  all  affairs  in  its  hands,  and  for  its  own 
advantage  inspires  periodica]  wars  with  neighbouring 
Statas.  When  the  elective  rights  are  limited,  the  power 
k  in  the  hands  of  factions  which  influence  the  elections^ 
and  by  all  manner  of  means,  however  ignoble,  strive  to 
iaeitsaae  the  State  budget.  This  is  why,  even  in  a  country 
like  Switserland,  the  military  budget  is  contiunously  in* 
enaaing;  for  the  military  offices  thus  created  enable  the 
powerful  class  to  give  employment  to  their  children  and 
relations,  and  to  give  them  honourable  and  lasting  positions. 

War  is  begun  on  the  first  opportunity,  for  the  ruling 
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classes  will  certainly  not  let  slip  the  chance  of  making 
use  of  some  favourable  opening.  The  chance  to  allot 
advantageous  situations  in  political,  administrative,  and 
military  spheres,  all  of  which  are  by  them  preferred  to 
agriculture,  industry,  and  trade,  will  serve  as  a  stimulant : 
^^Le  d^bouchS  politique,  administratif  et  militaire,  aura 
plus  d'importance  en  comparaison  du  d^boucU  agricol, 
industriel  et  commercial." 

The  martial  spirit  of  Italian  politicians,  who  govern  a 
peaceful  population  that,  as  in  all  countries,  is  largely  un- 
represented at  the  elections,  exists,  in  Molinari's  opinion, 
because  the  statesmen  are  keeping  a  bright  watch  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  advantages  such  as  are  indicated  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

Are  more  powerful  interests  in  favour  of  peace  created 
when  a  country  obtains  a  universal  vote  ?  Molinari  affirms 
the  negative.  According  to  his  view,  the  candidates  for 
election  to  the  national  assembly  try  to  make  as  many 
promises  as  possible  to  the  electors,  and  to  certify  that  peace 
will  not  be  violated.  The  author  exclaims  bitterly,  '*  But 
we  know  the  value  of  these  electoral  pledges !  "  Peaceful 
promises,  made  on  the  hustings,  are  kept  less  than  any 
others.  War  is  accompanied  by  temporary  dictation ;  con- 
sequently an  easier  form  of  government  is  established  for  a 
time.  Besides,  the  Opposition  will  be  crushed,  morally 
discredited,  and  accused  of  State  treason  if  its  leaders  dare 
to  protest  against  the  policy  of  their  opponents. 

What  predominance  is  gained  by  these  if  the  war  prove 
successful  ? 

When  a  State  possessed  of  the  franchise  falls  into  the 
power  of  a  permanent  dictator,  as  Molinari  considers  it  is 
bound  to  do  at  some  time  or  other,  the  temptation  to  fight 
becomes  still  greater.  The  dictator  can  exist  only  with  the 
support  of  a  class  of  society  that  thirsts  to  risk  the  hazard 
of  war.  The  dictator  is  compelled  to  possess  enormous 
means  of  defending  himself  from  the  efforts  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 
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Oomparing  the  ruin  caused  by  modem  wars  with  their 
idTantages  for  the  niliiig  classeSj  Molmari  reaches  the 
OO0c1asioii  that  wars  in  the  present  and  future  timea 
iriU  have  a  tendency  to  be  repeated  onoe  in  each  genera- 
HotL  There  are  not  sufficient  funds  for  them  to  be  re- 
peated oftener.  The  country  and  exchequer  must  have 
time  to  recoyer.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  go  to  war  less 
frequantly.  If  the  damages  caused  by  the  last  campaign 
are  partly  amended  and  forgotten,  the  keeping  of  peace 
must  lead  to  revolution,  as  the  ruling  class  will  over- 
throw a  government  which  supplies  it  with  none  of  those 
ohAOoes  that  are  so  greatly  desired  by  its  members.  Moli- 
tiari  m  of  the  opinion  that  the  July  monarchy  fell  a  victim 
to  its  love  of  peace. 

Incotifirmattou  of  his  reasoniug/Molinari  quotes  Laveley, 
who  in  his  book,  Les  Causes  Actudlm  de  Guerre  en  Europe^ 
ezpiresaes  similar  opinions* 

*i  The  imperfection  of  the  form  of  government,"  says  the 
Belgian  economist,  '*  used  to  serve,  and  often  still  serves,  as 
m  aose  for  war,  Despotism,  which  allows  one  person,  the 
aDvexBignf  to  declare  war,  must  lead  to  the  reitemfcion  of 
wai9.  In  reality,  an  absolute  monan;h  loses  very  little 
horn  war,  even  if  it  be  unsuoodsafnl.  His  revenues  are  not 
f^ttoad^  and  possibly  his  private  peace  is  not  disturbed. 
Only  in  the  case  of  loss  of  territory  is  his  pride  touched/' 
"  In  a  republic,  the  election  of  a  President  may  lead  to  war. 
In  the  United  States,  during  the  electoral  campaign  of 
iaf72,  both  parties  inflamed  the  exasperation  felt  by  the 
American  people  against  England,  because  of  the  Alabama 
diapute,  and  made  efforts  to  use  this  passionate  excitement 
MM  a  dbgmting  means  of  popularity.'' 

**  Oonatitutional  government,  with  a  powerless  monarchy 
ifl  in  Englftp^,  or  President,  as  in  Switzerland,  is  a  better 
gmanuitM  of  peace  -  but  for  such  a  system  to  prevent  war, 
the  existence  of  an  eleoted  Parliament,  deciding  and  de* 
oreeingi  is  insufBcient.  It  is  necessary  that  this  Parliament 
■hould  oonatst  of  men  independent  enough  and  reasonable 
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enougli  to  present  opposition  to  the  martial  proclamations 
of  the  executive  power.  Perfection  of  this  sort  has  never 
been  seen  anywhere — at  least,  in  our  hemisphere." 

"  In  vain  constitutions  decree  that  the  right  of  declaring 
war  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Parliament,  If  social  self- 
consciousness  is  ripe,  and  public  opinion  almighty,  the 
Parliament  votes  war  at  the  desire  of  the  ministry.  I 
know  no  example  of  a  Parliament  voting  peace  when  the 
government  desired  war."  * 

The  dispiriting  conclusions  of  Molinari  and  Laveley  are 
partly  similar  to  the  ideas  of  Rousseau,  who,  as  we  know, 
expressed  with  some  vigour  his  opinions  in  respect  to  the 
project  of  the  Abbot  St.  Pierre,  concerning  the  apparently 
incurable  inclination  of  absolute  monarchs  towards  war. 
Both  Molinari  and  Laveley  go  still  further.  They  affirm 
that  all  contemporary  forms  of  government  are  no  guarantee 
against  periodical  violations  of  peace. 

When  we  were  discussing  the  project  of  Sartorius,  we 
pointed  out  that  the  form  of  its  government  does  not  in  a 
nation  make  for  either  peace  or  war.  The  substance  of 
the  ideas  of  Molinari  and  Laveley  consists  in  the  belief  that 
all  republics  and  monarchies  of  our  time  are  compelled  to 
go  to  wai:  in  the  interests  of  the  rulers  and  ruling  classes, 
notwithstanding  the  steady  love  for  peace  exhibited  by  the 
population  as  a  whole. 

We  may  say  of  these  pessimistic  arguments  that  they 
would  be  most  important  if  they  were  true. 

First  of  all,  both  Molinari  and  Laveley  based  on  very 
shaky  foundations  their  statements  that  the  interest  of  the 
ruler  is  not  aflfected  by  war,  that  he  can  regard  the  misfor- 
tunes of  war,  and  even  defeat,  indiflferently,  and  that  rulers 
generally  are  cold,  heartless,  cowardly,  and  unscrupulous 
persons.  Facts  do  not  agree  with  such  presumptions.  To 
discover  such  rulers,  it  would  be  necessary  to  travel  to  the 
Asiatic  East,  to  Africa,  or  to  South  America.    In  Europe 

^  Emile  de  Laveley's  Des  Causes  'Aciuelles  de  Guerre  en  Europe^ 
pp.  B9-61. 
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and  the  United  Stfttee,  after  the  fall  of  the  second  empire, 
in  all  the  social  organisms  which  held  in  thetr  hande  the 
destinies  of  all  the  worlds  hereditary  monarchs  and  elected 
statesmen  were  easily  abb  to  make  mistakes  due  to  the 
frailty  of  man ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  among  them 
pBT»onB  could  be  found  who  were  capable  of  entangling  in 
war  the  nation  ruled  by  them^  in  defiance  of  its  interest  or 
dtsire.  The  members  of  ruling  families  rec;eive  a  humani- 
tariau  education,  and  are  constantly  under  the  influence  of 
the  idea  of  national  welfare  as  a  liighest  aimf  and  their 
flense  of  honour  is  highly  developed*  The  consciousneas  of 
moral  responsibility  and  a  constant  public  life  serve  as  im- 
portant gnarantees.  A  descendant  of  kings  is  in  our  days 
constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  universe.  The  fate  of 
Milan  of  Servia  proved  how  actual  thiM  control  is.  The 
elected  ruler  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  North  America 
did  not  always  prove  to  be  the  most  capable  of  citisens, 
but  watt  always  a  famous  patriot.  Daring  elections  the 
altghteat  stain  of  character  is  always  exaggerated  exoea- 
sivBly.  The  risk  of  war,  as  acknowledged  by  Molinarif  has 
become  enormous*  What  interest  can  a  President  or  King 
have  in  declaring  war?  Often  faOure  threatens  his  power 
or  throne;  it  always  threatens  his  popularity^  pride,  and 
comfort.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  are  dear  to  him  will 
■aorifice  their  life  or  health.  It  will  be  necessary  to  take 
care  of  many,  and  possibly  make  personal  sacrifices  to  en- 
•ore  the  welfare  of  widows  and  orphans.  Laveley  affirms, 
hardly  with  justice,  that  the  revenue  of  a  monarch  is  not 
rwliaced  after  a  war.  At  any  rate,  the  revenue  is  not  in- 
creaaed.  Consequently,  supposing  even  heartlens  egotism 
oil  the  part  of  the  chief  ruler,  how  much  madness  mu^t  be 
snppoted  to  exist  in  a  man  who  is  willing  to  risk  vary 
tnnchf  sometimes  all,  to  acquire  nothing!  Since  the  last 
idveoturer  fell  from  the  French  throne,  the  individuality 
of  the  ruler  of  the  State  ceased  to  be  a  threat  to  peace. 
It  is  not  poaatble  to  consider  that  indiSifWce  to  the  dan> 
of  the  battlefield  and  campaign  ii  a  widoiipread  feel* 
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ing.  The  advantages  with  which  war  rewards  certain 
representatives  of  the  ruling  class  are  inseparable  from 
serious  chances  of  being  shot,  crippled,  or  struck  down  by 
disease.  It  is  possible  to  be  brave  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  word,  and  yet  not  to  consider  a  death-struggle  as  a 
welcome  occurrence.  Few  persons  love  war  for  itself.  The 
majority  carefully  defends  its  health  and  life,  preferring 
these  blessings  to  all  others.  For  selected  natures,  the 
necessity  of  killing  and  crippling  fellow-creatures  is  worse 
than  personal  misfortune  and  danger. 

Since  it  threatens  the  greatest  blessing  of  man,  the  out- 
break of  war,  in  spite  of  the  doctrine  defended  by  Molinari, 
is  far  less  advantageous  than  any  other  vital  occupation. 
The  military  calling  is  honourable,  and  honoxurs  increase 
during  war;  but  few  attain  such  promotion  or  such  dis- 
tinction as  can  compensate  them  for  enduring  the  hard 
conditions  of  military  life.  Even  the  doubled  pay  of  an 
officer  or  general  is  miserly  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
muneration commanded  by  persons  of  the  same  age  in 
trade,  industry,  or  even  administrative  offices. 

From  the  first  day  after  the  declaration  of  war,  most 
private  incomes  are  reduced.  The  Exchange  is  panic- 
stricken  ;  the  shares  of  all  enterprises,  and  all  funds,  fall ; 
quotations  go  down  rapidly.  All  who  are  not  in  the  ranks 
of  the  troops,  and  are  delivered  from  the  burdens  and  dan- 
gers of  war,  feel  it,  because  of  their  monetary  losses.  It 
is  quite  inexplicable  how  the  violation  of  peace  can  be 
favourable  to  owners  and  capitalists.  Except  to  a  small 
number  of  purveyors  and  stockbrokers,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  war  in  our  days  gives  any  one  any  advantages. 
Only  the  dregs  of  society  and  the  intensely  cunning  may 
prove  to  be  winners.  It  was  not  these  that  Molinari  had  in 
view  when  he  spoke  of  "  the  classes  influencing  the  govern- 
ment and  supporting  the  highest  power." 

The  budgets  of  the  nations  grow  bigger  after  every  war, 
but  this  increase  gives  no  advantage  to  any  class,  no  mat- 
ter how  egoistic  or  power-loving  it  be.      Of  course  the 
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taxes  are  mcreased.  During  the  first  years  after  the  con- 
cluaioii  of  peaoe  the  Exchequer  is  forced  to  leam  the  real 
oie&niBg  of  economy,  Oonsequentlyj  the  increase  o£  the 
buftget  in  no  case  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  loveis  of 
abiecrtiree  and  lucrative  sitnationa.  The  lessons  proceeding 
from  the  Jnly  monarchy^  which  is  supposed  to  have  col- 
lapftdd  because  of  its  fondness  for  peace,  are  still  stranger. 
A  seriom  author  should  really  refrain  from  noticing  the 
ligSQd  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence* The  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  July  monarchy  are  so 
well  known  that  we  wonder  to  find  grave  professors  put- 
ting their  trust  in  silly  inventions. 

The  evidence  brought  forward  by  Laveley  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  how  constantly  political  Chambers  agree  to 
the  declaration  of  war  ia  also  hardly  conclusive*  If  these 
Chambers  are  always  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  govern* 
ment  in  questions  of  war  and  peace,  it  means  that  the 
government  is  not  bound  by  party  inteiesta  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  politics.  During  the  three  la^st  decadea 
the  unanimity  of  national  representatives  and  the  ex^ 
ecutive  power  in  this  respect  has  become  more  and  more 
remarkable.  Whether  Liberals  or  Conservatives  rule 
England,  whether  Radicals  or  National  Liberals  pre* 
doBAinmie  in  the  German  Reichstag,  the  readiness  to 
ropport  the  Government  in  its  foreign  politics  is  the  same* 

When  discussing  the  causes  of  wars,  Molinari  and 
Laveley,  whoae  theories,  be  it  said,  have  become  very 
popular,  indicated  such  obstacles  to  universal  pacification 
as  in  reality  have  passed,  or  are  passing,  to  the  regions  of 
Imdiiion  and  history* 

The  difference  between  races,  the  predominafion  of  one 
people  over  another,  and  dreams  of  future  colonisation  were 
frequantly  cattsee  of  large  and  fanatical  enterprises.  The 
sympaihist  and  autipathiet;  of  one  nation  with  and  to 
aooiher  were  ascribed  to  radical  dissimilarity  of  national 
4iltamcteristic8,  to  an  elementary  and  unconscious  iucUna- 
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tion  toward  predomination.  All  hopes  or  fears  of  this  kind 
have  at  the  present  time  a  hyperbolical  character,  and  do 
not  agree  with  reality,  as  all  true  observers  will  readily 
perceive.  Many  races  are  intensely  antipathetic;  but  a 
series  of  exaggerations  must  be  admitted  and  clearness  of 
reason  lost  if  we  seek  in  ethnographical  relations  the 
reasons  for  that  antagonism  which  causes  civilised  nations 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  prepare  weapons 
against  each  other.  Entirely  different  races,  which  do  not 
love  one  another,  at  the  same  time  form  strong  political 
organisms  void  of  civil  dissensions ;  while  nations  of  one 
race,  belonging  to  different  States,  are  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  commence  war.  Of  the  various  peoples  that 
inhabit  Russia,  the  majority  are  opposed  to  any  separatist 
movements. 

In  the  United  States  one  generation  is  sufficient  for  the 
foreign  element  to  become  politically  joined  to  the  funda- 
mental population.  Belgium  and  Switzerland  present 
similar  conclusive  examples.  The  Frenchmen  of  Belgium 
and  Switzerland  have  no  desire  to  be  united  with  France. 
German  Cantons  would  never  become  German  appanages. 
Admitting  that  in  a  State  populated  by  different  races 
jealous  and  bitter  feelings  arise,  we  observe  that  even  the 
intensity  of  mutual  animosity  is  too  feeble  to  be  the  actual 
cause  of  armed  strife. 

European  intelligence  and  the  classes  upon  which  the 
direction  of  national  actions  depends,  are  steadily  drawing 
nearer  to  each  other.  In  the  upper  levels  the  approach  is 
nearer  than  desired.  It  is  truly  observed  that  European 
Salons  present  a  remarkable  similarity  to  each  other. 
Continuous  intercourse  would  naturally  penetrate  down- 
wards into  the  national  masses.  The  cause  of  possible 
international  collisions  evidently  does  not  lie  either  in  race 
feelings  or  ethnographical  dissension. 

Differences  of  religion  have  during  the  past  ages  caused 
the  loss  of  millions  of  human  lives,  and  converted  vast 
countries    into    deserts.     At  the  present    time    religious 
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peraecntioEL  is  exterminated*  Baligious  hatred  and  in- 
tolermnce  have  disappeared  entlrelyf  and  the  flame  of  tkia 
terrible  feeling,  which  breaks  out  here  and  there^  and  in 
certaiu  places  smoulders  under  the  ashe«,  is  undoubtedly 
becoming  smaller  year  by  year. 

If  in  a  country  the  differences  of  religion  canae  dis- 
sion^  variance,  and  doubt;  if  many  desire  administra- 
tive measures  in  which  liberty  of  conscience  shall  be 
proclaimed ;  if  public  opinion  does  not  always  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  power  of  this  country,  then  collision  of  one 
State  with  another  on  the  grounds  of  religious  variance  la 
ftbaolately  impossible,  and  even  should  the  collision  oom- 
meiioe  from  other  causes,  religious  questiona  axe  not 
capable  of  intensifying  it. 

The  last  historical  dispute  between  nations  on  i^ligioua 
quesitions  disappeared  after  1870.  The  suspension  of  free- 
will in  Prance  and  the  restoration  of  Italy  had  the  natural 
rei^ult  of  reducing  the  worldly  influence  of  the  Popes, 
which  had  existed  for  a  thousand  years.  The  hope  ex- 
pweaed  by  Cavour  in  the  sentence,  '^  Libera  chiesa  in  libero 
ilsto^'^  was  realised.  The  occnpation  of  Bome  was  not  an 
iiilriiigement  of  the  dogmatic  system  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  Paps  acquired  wide  prerogatives,  protactiog  the  in- 
dependence of  his  spiritual  power.  The  fall  of  the 
ihficcratic  kingdom,  which  made  the  unity  of  Italy  firm, 
•krangtheiied  religious  peace  in  £nrope  and  America, 
Tohtmnce  waa  the  internal,  and  the  fall  of  the  Pope  the 
external,  c^nm  which  terminated  the  new  religious  order, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  much  earlier.  The  great 
qoeaiion  of  the  lloly  Land  was  settled.  The  Saviour^a 
Mpttlohm  was  not  less  sacred  to  the  believers  than  daring 
Ihe  Cnuadet ;  but  now  all  were  convinced  that  the  Holy 
lAod  wEi  defended  by  all  the  forces  of  the  Christian 
powem,  and  by  the  weakness  of  Turkey.  At  the  same  time, 
ibe  mutual  re  la  lions  of  different  faiths  in  Palestine  were 
gndtiaiy  n^gulated,  and  a  new  quarrel,  similar  to  that  of 
hardly  potrable.    And  so  civilised  nations  are 
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no  longer  drawn  into  wars  by  Cabinet  politics  or  dynastic 
interests.  The  differences  of  religion,  race,  or  language, 
under  the  influence  of  liberty,  ceased  to  create  enmity,  as 
the  first  step  towards  an  armed  struggle.  The  only  cause 
of  future  wars  will  be  real  political  or  economical  interests. 

The  absence  of  other  hidden  causes — subtle  instigations, 
incurable  hatred  between  race  and  race,  and  all  those  other 
elements  of  discord  which  in  the  past  have  occasioned  so 
many  wars — lead  to  one  evident  result.  Henceforth  the 
pretext  and  cause  of  war  coincide.  It  is  impossible  for  one 
nation  to  advance  against  another  without  revealing  the 
reasons  that  induced  it  to  take  up  arms. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  dismal  prophecy  to  the  effect 
that  a  vast  number  of  years  must  elapse  before  eternal 
peace  will  reign.  But  unhappily  the  obstacles  preventing 
the  discontinuation  of  war  are  much  more  serious  than 
those  which  are  pointed  out  in  the  works  of  Molinari  and 
Laveley  as  influencing  the  contemporary  condition  of 
foreign  politics. 

War  is  no  longer  the  fruit  of  unconscious  elementary 
powers ;  war  is  no  longer  a  mere  matter  of  chance ;  war 
expresses  absence  of  solidarity  and  the  sensible  conflict  of 
two  social  organisms  in  their  conscious  activity.  The 
combinations  of  Talleyrand,  Mettemich,  and  Napoleon  III. 
are  no  longer  possible,  and  a  great  wave  of  national  life 
has  swept  over  political  coteries.  Both  the  animosity  of 
one  State  against  another  and  the  generality  of  interests 
have  acquired  a  wider  base. 

The  increase  of  intercourse  between  nations  presents  a 
most  powerful  and  pacifying  influence.  But  this  influence 
is  opposed  by  a  not  less  strong  and  not  less  popular  in- 
fluence. In  the  catalogue  of  general  interests  there  appear 
individual  interests,  disagreements  helping  to  maintain 
the  animosity  of  the  mass,  and  national  jealousy. 

The  nature  of  the  opposition  between  the  interests  of 
different  populations  is  clearly  explained  when  we  observe 
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fttid  eompare  political  and  national  incUnatioofl.  Obflerving 
emended  facts  of  this  order,  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
true  deduction.  The  observations  are  made  easier  by  the 
bright  light  which  nowadays  illuminates  all  human  affairs^ 
ihankit  to  the  various  and  numerous  means  of  free  dis- 
ottsiioD.  The  eomments  of  the  pulpit,  debating  societies, 
pnblio  meetings  and  learned  works  produce  a  mass  of  facts 
tMy  to  be  verified  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 

After  examining  the  political  interests  of  cultured 
nations  at  the  present  day,  it  is  natural  to  be  convinced 
that  the  substance  of  possible  collisions  will  consist  of 
territorial  disagreements  and  entauglemeuts  springing 
from  trade  rivalry.  The  dissensions  of  European  capitals 
ftnd  troublee  arising  from  the  colonial  politics  of  naval 
pow^TH  are  grouped  in  these  two  principles.  Disputed 
frontiers,  dis^poted  colonies,  and  threatened  trade  spread 
mniQAl  distrust  and  jealousy  among  nations.  The  annexa- 
tion of  lands,  where  the  population  in  civil  development 
11  iicyt  inferior  to  the  conqueror^  has  lost  all  attraction 
doting  th«  latter  ymn.  Only  in  the  case  when  the 
population  of  the  conquered  region  makes  efforts  to  unite 
with  tbo  victon  are  the  fruits  of  conquest  sweet.  Under 
ullier  ocmditions  many  obstacles  appear.  The  times  have 
passed  when  European  nations  changed  nationality  with 
apparent  indifference. 

Daring  Napoleon's  wars^  Italian^  German,  and  Ihiteh 
provinces  were  given  into  the  possession  of,  and  transferred 
from^  one  sovereign  to  another,  just  as  if  they  were  family 
aitftlsa.  Austria,  surrendering  Belgium,  acquired  ¥enio€* 
Tha  Duke  of  Tuscany,  losing  Ms  estates,  received  com*' 
psiiiation  in  the  form  of  a  German  province.  The  annexa- 
lion  of  the  Rhine  provinces  to  France  was  at  one  time 
popular  among  the  Germans. 

By  the  Ealis2  treaty  of  1812,  before  the  final  struggle 
with  Napoleon,  Prussia  was  guaranteed  a  certain  amount 
of  territory  which  was  to  hold  a  certain  number  of  inhabi- 
touts  and  to  bo  of  a  fixed  area,  on  the  understanding  that 
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she  was  free  to  join  whatever  political  combination  might 
attract  her.  After  1816,  Belgium  and  Holland,  totally 
foreign  to  each  other,  were  united  into  one  kingdom. 
Norway,  torn  away  from  Denmark,  was  annexed  to 
Sweden  as  a  gift  in  return  for  military  assistance. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
European  nations  there  gradually  developed  and  became 
firm  such  feelings  as  made  it  extremely  difficult  for 
political  jugglers  to  play  tricks  with  territories  against 
the  will  of  the  populace.  Northern  Schleswig  was  joined 
to  Germany  in  1864,  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  1871.  Up  to 
the  present  time  both  these  annexations,  by  their  con- 
sequences for  the  conqueror,  serve  as  a  continuous  warning 
to  all  aggressive  movements.  Externally,  both  captures 
created  for  Germany  two  fierce  enemies;  internally,  they 
brought  dissension  into  the  Governmental  system  and 
demoralising  principles  into  the  Parliament. 

In  one  of  his  parliamentary  speeches.  Prince  Bismarck 
very  candidly  confessed  that  he  personally  was  against  the 
annexation  of  Metz  and  Lorraine,  considering  Strasburg, 
with  its  surroundings,  to  be  sufficient.  According  to  Bis- 
marck's opinion,  Alsace  is  a  German  country,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  Lorraine.  Perhaps  the  French  would  have  borne 
with  the  loss  of  Alsace,  but  Moltke  was  tempted  by  the 
great  fortress  of  Metz.  The  famous  strategist  explained  to 
King  William  all  the  advantages  of  possessing  such  an  in- 
vincible stronghold.  "  Then  I  altered  my  opinion,"  said 
Bismarck,  '^  and  declared  that  the  annexation  of  Metz  was 
desirable."    Loud  laughter  greeted  this  speech. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  be  a  prophet  to  foresee  how  pre- 
mature was  the  pleased  mirth  of  the  Berlin  patriots.  The 
wrenching  of  two  of  the  best  provinces  from  France  gave 
Germany  an  enemy  in  the  west,  in  the  form  of  an  army  of 
three  million  men;  and  the  military  traditions  of  France 
reckon  at  least  ten  victories  to  one  defeat.  The  foreign 
politics  are  of  necessity  hampered;  national  activity  is 
mingled  with  the  fear  of  an  invasion,  since  the  enmity  of 
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Ffftnoe  is  not  the  consequence  of  one  or  other  policy  of 
either  one  or  the  other  Chamber,  but  is  based  on  the  deep 
feelings  of  the  whole  population.  The  form  of  goTemment 
may  be  changed ,  one  Ministry  may  take  the  place  of  another, 
bat  Ihe  feeling  of  enmity  toward  Germany  will  remain 
ecmatani.  Oambetta  very  pointedly  characterised  the  in- 
clination of  the  French  as  regards  revenge :  **  It  is  necessary 
never  to  mention,  but  always  to  think  of  it.*' 

The  booty,  the  care  of  which  necessitates  constant  sac- 
nfieeo,  has  a  doubtful  value  for  Germany.  Though  freedom 
of  ipeech,  of  meeting^^  and  of  the  press  reigns  in  all  German 
Slates,  and  aU  individnal  guarantees  are  ensured,  yet  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  exceptional  laws  are  in  force*  In  the 
Beichstag,  of  fifteen  delegates  sent  by  the  annexed  pro- 
Tinoes,  only  five  support  any  of  the  political  parties.  The 
other  ten  form  a  separate  group,  inimical  to  the  State^ 
fOtlog  or  not  voting,  acx;ording  to  the  chances  of  doing 
Gwrnany  as  mnch  harm  as  possible.  ^  To  estimate  the 
political  importance  of  these  ten  delegates  in  Parliament,  it 
u  ioffieiaat  to  compare  the  German  Reichstag  with  the 
FfVlieh  Chamber*  IJardly  any  meeting  of  representatives 
ti  broken  up  into  so  many  factions  as  the  Deputies  of  the 
Palais  Bouriion* 

At  the  aame  time,  national  ideaj  and  the  welfare  of  France 
alwaya  present  a  uniting  principle  in  this  assembly.  When 
tha  question  conoema  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  country, 
ihe  aimy,  the  fleet,  alliances^  no  parties  seem  to  exist.  All 
credite,  demanded  by  the  naval  or  military  Ministers  in  any 
Chamber,  and  under  any  combination  of  parties^  are  voted 
without  difficulty.  The  debates  are  concerned  only  with 
parliciilari|  ainoe  all  are  agreed  as  to  principles.  The 
enonnoos  aaerifioes  of  men  and  funds  for  the  inciBase  of 
army  and  fleet,  the  oonfltruction  of  fortresses  and  military 
mppliee  are  made  with  a  light  heart.    This  can  alto  be  said 

*  Tlie  Utmi  election  ntumed  eight  Alaatiims,  two  SoeiAUst  Alia- 
1iaB%  lhi««  CQii»«nrftttTe%  ems  Trm  ConMrv»tiTe,  aod  ona  National 
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with  regard  to  alliances.  The  upholding  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Russia  is  supposed  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  all 
the  external  politics  of  every  party. 

The  German  Reichstag,  thanks  to  the  small  group  of 
Alsatians  and  the  Deputies  of  Northern  Schleswig,  possesses 
a  constant  element  of  disagreement.  These  Deputies  hate 
everything  that  can  strengthen  Germany,  and  all  that  can 
degrade  and  weaken  her  is  attractive.  At  the  very  moments 
when  the  representatives  of  the  country  should  display  the 
utmost  unanimity,  the  Alsatians  and  Danes  either  prevent, 
or  abstain  from  voting.  Parliamentary  reports  show  that 
with  certain  groupings  of  parties  the  voices  of  small  factions 
consisting  of  ten  to  twelve  Deputies  often  decide  the  fate  of 
a  question.  Lord  Beaconsfield  explained  that  a  leader  of  a 
party  should  value  every  vote,  as  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  lost  vote,  or  a  supporter  obtained,  means  a  difference 
of  two  votes. 

The  moral  influence  of  a  small  group  is  much  more  than 
the  material.  Every  orator,  every  minister  addressing  the 
side  where  the  irreconcilable  members  sit,  appears  to  ex- 
perience a  sense  of  chill.  Taking  the  oath  and  living 
among  G-erman  ideas  are  necessary  evils  that  have  a  burden- 
some importance  for  the  malcontents.  It  is  possible  that 
a  Delegate  of  a  Catholic  centre,  receiving  instructions 
from  Rome,  or  a  Deputy  dreaming  of  the  restoration  of 
Hanover,  or  a  Particularist  who  hates  the  Prussian  rule, 
finds  an  excuse  for  his  schemes  when  he  remembers  the 
Delegates  of  Alsace  and  Schleswig,  who  are  obliged  to  be 
present  in  a  Chamber  with  which  they  are  in  all  respects 
out  of  sympathy. 

If  the  capture  of  provinces  with  a  mixed  population  so 
weakens  the  conqueror,  then  what  consequences  are  threat- 
ened by  the  annexation  of  lands  populated  by  a  foreign 
nationality  ? 

What  fruits  would  be  produced  in  our  days  by  captures 
in  the  style  of  Napoleon  I.,  to  whom  the  national  feelings  of 
the  conquered  nations  were  immaterial  ?    What  would  await 
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G«rmaiiy  if,  by  right  of  power,  she  had  added  to  Alsace 
three  or  four  purely  French  proTmces,  and,  not  heing  satis^ 
fiad  with  Schleawig,  had  retained  all  Jutland  ?  Undoubtedly 
it  would  he  easier  to  lose  five  army  corps  and  many  millions 
of  marks  than  to  possess  such  provinces. 

Aiter  diplomatic  iuteieeta  were  replaced  by  national 
interoBts  in  Europe,  aggressive  tactics  became  less  and  less 
pofiiible.  Many  frontier  lines  exist  which  have  a  good 
chance  of  remaining  unaltered.  Such  are  the  borders  of 
France  and  Spaiu^  Spain  and  Portugal,  Belgium  and  Holland, 
and  Russia  and  Sweden. 

It  Is  possible  to  think  that  annexations  of  land  on  these 
lined  are  undesirable  for  the  more  powerful  neighbours,  even 
in  the  case  when  the  weaker  neighbour  will  show  no  defence. 
It  would  hardly  be  a  pleasure  for  Russia  to  acquire  a  part  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  nor  would  France  be  tempted  to 
aoquire  Navarre  or  Catalonia.  It  can  be  firmly  stated  that 
ill  Spain  no  one  desires  extension  even  towards  Portugal, 

CMoQial  annexations  have  during  latter  times  visibly  lost 
their  lonaer  attraction.  The  British  Imperial  policy  has 
httoomd  mom  moderate.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Capetown 
and  Canada  have  been  allowed  to  institute  their  own 
Parliaments*  The  moral  unions  which  connect  the  British 
populatigni  of  those  colonies  with  the  Imperial  Government 
prove  U>  be  more  valuable  than  mere  centralisation*  The 
London  Qovemment  %m  evidently  ready  to  agree  to  the  total 
•epaimtion  of  theie  colomes.  The  obstacle  is  their  own  de* 
ttiB  to  retain  the  oonneotion  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
AnatraUans  and  Canadians  value  home-rulo,  but  at  the  same 
tiiM  deeire  to  be  called  Englishmen,  to  be  subjects  of  Queen 
Yidofia,  and  to  see  the  British  flag  uu  their  forts  and 


In  India^  and  on  the  KUe,  England  is  true  to  former  tra^ 
diiion%  jeatouMly  protecting  and  increasing  her  territory,  ami 
conitanily  taking  care  to  defend  the  naval  stations  along 
the  path  which  leadi  from  the  English  Channel  to  the 
Aom  of  Corea.    Ae  regards  all  her  other  colonieS|  the  words 
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of  Gladstone  may  be  considered  true.  This  statesman,  with 
his  usual  straightforwardness,  said  that  the  advantages  re- 
ceived by  England  from  her  transoceanic  possessions  would 
not  be  reduced  even  if  the  political  union  with  them  were 
broken. 

France,  having  captured  Tunis  and  Tonquin,  increased 
her  African  protectorates,  encouraged  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
but  not  without  strong  protests  in  Parliament  and  the  press. 
Before  undertaking  any  expedition,  a  statement  as  to  the 
entire  colonial  policy  of  the  government  is  made.  The 
expense  and  the  small  advantage  of  distant  campaigns 
amidst  barbarous  races  are  pointed  out  by  the  enemies  of 
colonial  expansion.  The  late  Jules  Ferry  excited  against 
himself  the  hatred  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  nicknamed 
"Tonkinois,"  because  he  led  his  country  into  adventures 
that  demanded  blood  and  gold,  and  produced  some  chimerical 
advantages. 

Germany,  having  become  a  naval  power,  decided  to  ac- 
quire colonies.  In  Polynesia  and  Africa  there  remained 
islands  and  territories,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations, 
already  possessed  of  colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
had  no  great  value.  There  the  German  flag  was  planted, 
and  German  settlements  were  established.  There  the  Ger- 
man officers,  who  were  free  from  other  occupations,  caused 
the  naked  savages  to  undergo  military  drill,  and  led  them 
against  the  local  chiefs.  The  most  substantial  advantages 
gained  consisted  in  the  acquisition  of  Heligoland  from 
England,  this  island  being  exchanged  for  a  vast  tract  of 
land  in  central  Africa.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
German  colonial  policy  is  its  exemplary  condescension. 
Viewing  the  new  acquisitions  of  France  with  affability, 
Germany  displayed  a  most  obliging  mood  in  the  disputes  of 
England  and  Spain.  Diplomacy  and  arbitration  together 
formed  the  favourite  combination  in  this  sphere  of  Berlin 
politics. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  disputed  territories  and  threatened 
trade  represent  a  dangerous  element  in  international  affairs. 
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Declinrng  absolute  predominance,  and  recognising  the  dis- 
advantage of  large  aalzures,  the  modem  States  have  j^et 
retained  very  concrete  causes,  which  may  produce  armc*d 
Birife.  Border  provinces,  where  two  opinions  are  possible 
concerning  the  feelings  of  the  population,  are  always 
entered  in  the  inventory  of  desirable  military  and  political 
successes.  Colonies,  which  the  metropolis  is  capable  of 
assimilating,  are  considered  valuable  booty,  for  which  it  is 
worth  while  taking  up  arms  in  certain  complications,  Ger- 
many will  not  return  Lorraine.  France  desires  to  annex 
Alsaoe^  and  even  Belgium  and  those  provinces  of  the  Bhine 
where  the  French  language  is  not  entirely  forgotten. 
Bngland  keeps  a  strong  grip  of  the  Indian  Empire^ 
Although  they  criticise  the  annexation  of  Tonquin  and 
Tonis^  the  French  patriots  wiU  not  let  them  go  without  a 
straggle.  As  the  designs  of  political  complications  are  now 
dfawn  on  the  wide  and  strong  canvas  of  national  interests, 
there  should  exist  a  general  and  actual  cause  of  dissent  be- 
tween cultured  nations  that  live  under  a  constant  threat  of 
war.  Why  does  a  nation  under  certain  conditions  find 
material  advantage  in  the  increase  of  its  territories  ?  Why 
doea  the  nation  agree  to  take  up  arms  and  defend  the  exist- 
ing bottndary,  even  if  the  population  of  the  border  province 
in  diiputo  be  agreeable  to  change  its  nationality  ?  Why  do 
not  the  German  Socialists  think  of  satisfying  the  desire  of 
ibo  Germans  across  the  Bhine  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
Fraaoe? 

The  auawer  to  these  questions  will  define  the  true  cause 
of  interactions  1  collisions.  These  happen  because  thervi 
axiila  between  State  and  State  a  deep  and  enduring  feeling 
td  enmity. 
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CHAPTER  II 
The  Causes  of  G)ntemporary  International  Antagonism. 

SLAVERY  has  disappeared,  religion  is  free,  physiological 
peculiarities  have  ceased  to  act  as  alienating  influences. 
A  foreign  language  does  not  prevent  a  lively  sympathy 
with  natives  of  distant  countries ;  but  there  remains  a  very 
strong  element  of  danger  in  the  behaviour  of  the  masses 
with  regard  to  the  differences  of  individual  rights  and  the 
troubles  resulting  from  labour  relations.  By  historical 
processes  of  long  duration  the  modem  State  has  attained 
the  important  development  of  guarantees  of  rights.  These 
guarantees  disappear  suddenly  for  every  foreigner.  No 
matter  to  which  race  the  individual  belongs,  no  matter 
what  language  he  speaks,  no  matter  what  education  he 
has  received  or  what  social  station  he  occupies,  no  matter 
what  faith  he  confesses,  the  fact  of  his  belonging  to 
another  State  sets  him  above  the  general  laws.  Foreigners 
are  no  longer  tortured  by  tyrants  of  the  stamp  of  Busiris ; 
they  are  not  openly  robbed;  they  are  not  enslaved;  but 
foreigners  to  the  present  time  feel  what  it  means  to  be 
in  their  native  land,  and  what  it  means  to  be  in  another, 
although  more  civilised,  land.  The  right  of  free  sojourn  is 
given  to  the  unimportant  minority — ^people  who  do  not  need 
gain,  idle  tourists  or  visitors  to  fashionable  resorts,  who 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  moving  from  one  hotel  to 
another.  But  even  these  happier  persons  are  compelled  to 
observe  fixed  limits,  which  are  the  more  unpleasant  the 
more  they  have  in  their  own  country  enjoyed  individual 
inviolability.     Whoever  is  not  careful  in  the  choice  of 
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ftoqiudntanoea^  visiti  pmblio  meetiii^  without  diBcrimina- 
iiodf  enters  associations  that  are  in  bad  odour,  quarrels 
with  neighbours,  becomes  markedly  tinpopalar,  may  any 
day  expect  an  invitation  to  leave  the  country.  Foreigners 
may  be  exiled  by  the  whim  of  any  local  authority.  Where 
passport  limitations  exist,  there  the  situation  of  foreigners 
b  iubjeet  to  greater  annoyances.  Custom-house  limitations 
play  their  vexing  part  everywhere.  Persons  not  suspected 
of  any  capital  crime  are  subjected  to  examination  and 
search.  In  case  of  the  result  being  unsatisfactory,  minor 
ofEcials  are  authorised  to  impose  heavy  fines,  and  even  to 
oonflscate  property.  The  freer  a  country  is,  the  greater  are 
tlie  frontier  encroachments.  In  the  United  States  a 
tarnvf^Uer,  when  asserting  that  he  is  not  in  possession  of 
conimband  goods^  is  compelled  to  swear  by  an  oath  as  rigid 
as  that  instituted  for  witnesses  in  an  English  court  of  law. 
In  England,  luggage  is  subjected  to  merciless  rummaging ; 
in  France,  the  official  who  discovers  a  box  of  cigarettes  or 
a  box  of  matches  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  of  a  passenger 
definea  the  sum  of  money  to  be  levied  as  the  penalty  for 
concealing  prohibit^  goods*  With  regard  to  tobacco^  it  is 
curious  that  a  peaceful  and  honest  smoker  has  to  pay  for 
the  same  object  as  many  times  as  he  crosses  the  frontier. 
The  return  journey  to  his  native  land  is  accompanied  by 
thm  iame  proofs  of  the  differences  existing  between  different 
States.  An  Italian,  having  visited  France,  must  be 
Gainful  not  to  take  home  objects  bought  there,  and  may 
bs  subjected  to  unpleasant  treatment  if  he  haa  mot  had 
lima  to  wear  any  new  clothes  that  do  not  bear  unmia- 
iafcable  figns  of  local  manufacture, 

Th©  vexaticms  experimioad  by  wealthy  travellers  are  not 
to  bs  oompftred  with  the  privations  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
ttum^rDiii  foreigners  who  go  into  a  foreign  country  with 
smaU  faiids  at  Ihei?  disposal,  with  a  view  to  gaining  their 
daily  bread  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  Having  heard  of 
a  ootintry  that  has  need  of  laboorers,  where  the  earning  of 
mmi0y  is  an  easier  %nd  quicker  process  than  iu  their  own 
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land,  many  poor  people  spend  their  small  savings  and 
travel  to  foreign  shores.  The  difference  between  the 
rights  enjoyed  at  home  and  those  ruling  in  the  foreign 
land  soon  appear.  The  desire  to  work  places  the  foreigner 
in  a  suspicions  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  and 
subjects  him  to  severe  scrutiny  and  unpleasant  control. 
The  more  hard-working  a  foreigner  is,  and  the  less  exact- 
ing, the  worse  it  is  for  him.  In  a  great  country  which  calls 
itself  free,  which  was  created  and  enriched  by  the  labours 
of  newcomers,  there  exist  two  laws  directed  against  im- 
migration. Immigrants  are  obliged  to  prove  their  political 
purity ;  no  immigrants  belonging  to  societies  inimical  to 
life  and  property  are  permitted  to  enter  the  country.  In 
reality,  this  decree,  which  is  just  in  principle,  enables  every 
frontier  authority  to  refuse  admission  to  any  foreigner. 
Why  not  one  more  step?  Why  not  compel  the  new-comer 
to  prove  that  he  does  not  belong  to  any  immoral  society  ? 
Then  not  even  the  most  stainless  reputation  will  avail  the 
immigrant. 

The  same  law  decrees  that  the  new-comer  should  be 
healthy.  If  he  be  physically  unfit,  a  guarantee  is 
demanded,  certifying  that  he  can  support  himself  by  his 
own  means. 

The  actual  reason  of  these  limitations  is  explained  by 
the  motives  which  caused  the  law  of  1881  to  be  passed,  for 
in  that  enactment  Chinese  immigration  to  the  States  was 
forbidden.  Mr.  Martens  considers  this  law  to  be  an  unjust 
measure.  The  United  States  and  China  made  a  treaty  in 
1868  concerning  the  free  admission  of  Chinese  into  America 
and  Americans  into  China.  Soon  after  this,  California  and 
the  new  railway  companies  needed  a  large  number  of 
labourers. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Chinamen  arrived  yearly,  and  hired 
themselves  out  for  work,  excelling  the  white  race  in  their 
industry,  moderation,  and  small  wants.  In  mines,  in  the 
construction  of  railroads,  in  the  removal  of  rubbish,  in 
laundries,  in  every  occupation  demanding  display  of  close 
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ftod  constant  effortSj  these  new-comers  agreed  to  receive 
m  mtich  lower  payment  than  that  asked  by  Europeans  and 
H6;gK>efi.  The  total  nnmber  of  Chinamen  in  the  States 
in  1881  waa  not  far  short  of  three  hundred  thousand 
mem. 

"Hie  Chinese  invasion  presented  no  political  danger.  The 
Qiinamen  did  not  desire  to  be  naturalised.  They  did  not 
strive  to  acquire  the  rights  of  citizens.  Their  only  aim 
Donsisted  in  the  effort  to  save  a  small  sum,  earned  by  hard 
work  and  privations,  and  to  return  to  their  native  land  if 
diiease  and  hunger,  from  which  they  suffered  at  all  times 
without  murmur,  should  spare  them.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  the  American  press  and  American  Government 
the  dime  of  the  Chinese  consisted  in  their  agreement  to 
work  very  hard  for  a  very  small  wage.  Several  meetings,  a 
few  newspaper  articles  and  petitions  were  sufficient  to  bring 
about  the  stoppage  of  Chinese  immigration  for  ten  years, 
and,  latarf  it  was  entirely  prohibited.  In  1888  it  was 
found  n^Kie^ary  to  legalise  the  decree,  which  was  contrary 
to  Christian  religion^  common^sense,  and  formal  obligation. 
The  Chinese  Government,  deprived  of  material  and  moral 
power,  wa«  obliged  to  sign  a  new  treaty,  by  furce  of  which 
lU  •nbjecta  were  for  ever  deprived  of  the  possibility  of 
unmi^imting  to  the  United  Stated^  For  the  sake  of  polite* 
BMi  ftod  international  decorum  the  American  diplomatiBts 
gave  Ibe  mew  triaty  a  mutual  form.  Americans  were  also 
forbidden  to  emigrate  to  China.  A  signifieant  warning 
was,  at  the  same  time,  given  to  Europeans,  We  ihaU  not 
have  to  wait  long  for  the  time  to  arrive  when  steameni 
which  carry  f^asengers  from  Liverpool^  Genoa  and  Ham- 
burg will  lie  as  hated,  if  not  more  hated,  than  the  vessels 
which  brought  Chinamen  from  Shanghai  to  Han  Francisco 
in  the  years  between  1868  and  18S1.  The  wealth  of  the 
BtalfMt  is  due  to  European  immigration ;  hut  this  fact  will 
be  forgotten,  just  as  the  bones  of  the  patient  coolies  have 
bean  forgotten  which  are  mouldering  near  the  Pacifia 
Boad,  in  marHhet  dimiiiad  and  tn  minei  developed  by  the 
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indiLstrioas  and  economical  Cliinaman.  Britisli,  German 
and  Italian  emigrants  are  less  satisfied  as  regards  remnnera- 
tion.  But  this  will  not  continne  long ;  according  to  Henry 
G^orge,^  the  wages  in  the  coal-mines  of  the  Eastern  States 
are  reduced  to  about  three  shillings  a  day.  Famine  will 
reduce  this  pay  still  further.  Then  emigrating  Europe  will 
be  as  poor  and  industrious,  and  consequently  as  criminaly 
as  Asia  was,  only  with  this  difference,  that  Europe,  over 
and  above  payment,  demands  civil  and  political  rights  and 
naturalisation.  Emigrants  from  Europe,  especially  from 
England  and  Grermany,  for  the  most  part  proceed  to 
America.  Having  not  long  since  visited  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Paul  Bourget  utters  a  warning  to  the 
Americans.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  Outre 
MeTj  even  now  there  are  too  many  emigrants.  Of  all 
popular  cries  in  the  United  States,  ''America  for  the 
Americans  "  is  now  the  most  popular. 

Similar  proclamations  are  heard  in  the  old  world. 
''  France  for  Frenchmen  "  is  far  from  being  an  uncommon 
utterance.  Except  in  Belgium,  which,  since  1886,  has  been 
very  liberal  to  foreigners  who  arrive  to  seek  work,  England, 
Russia,'  and  several  countries  which  are  avoided  by 
emigrants,  we  may  notice  everywhere  the  antagonistic 
regard  of  law  and  administration  towards  foreign  workmen. 
Italians  appearing  in  the  southern  Departments  of  France, 
Belgians  and  Germans  in  the  north,  especiaUy  in  Paris, 
are  subjected  to  oppression  and  police  control.  Among  the 
chief  causes  of  this  oppression  is  the  fear  of  increasing  the 
number  of  the  destitute,  and  the  resulting  increase  of  the 
proletariat.  Germany,  during  the  sway  of  Bismarck,  took 
special  pains  to  clear  its  Polish  provinces  of  Russians. 

To  estimate  the  influence  of  such  laws  and  orders,  it  is 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  condition  of  the  poor  new-comer 
to  a  foreign  land.     Amidst  the  local  population  he  im- 

*  Progress  and  Poverty. 

*  The  law  of  1864,  says  Mr.  Martens,  opens  wide  the  doors  to 
foreigners  who  wish  to  be  naturalised  in  Bussia. 
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mediately  becomee  &  marked  man.  Even  if  the  law  ui- 
dir^ecily  supports  the  unfavourable  viewi  of  the  local 
iuhahitauts,  who  regard  each  unnecessary  pair  of  bands 
with  dislike^  then  the  foreigner  may  hourly  expect  actual 
Tiolenoe  against  his  property  and  person.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  late  slaughter  of  Italian  workmen  in  France 
should  rest  with  the  law  and  the  authorities. 

The  juridical  collision  of  two  governments  on  the  ground 
of  laws  conoeroing  foreigners  causes  antagonism  between 
two  nations.  The  unpleasant  feeling  is  sharpened  when, 
tinder  the  influence  and  shelter  of  the  law,  an  inimical 
relation  of  the  local  population  to  immigrants  is  caused. 
Italians  arrive  in  Provence  or  Langnedoc  to  earn  a  few 
francs ;  if,  owing  to  exceptional  law^,  the  orders  of  mayors, 
and  the  threats  of  the  populace,  they  return  home  without 
a  single  coin  in  their  pockets,  then  undoubtedly  they  wilt 
carry  to  Tuscany  or  Lombardy  an  active  hatred  of  France- 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  take  away  Savoy  from  her,  Nice 
alao,  and  even  several  rich  southern  Departments  ? 

Naturalisation  in  Germany,  according  to  the  law  of  June 
1 J  1870,  is  permitted  only  after  the  foreigner  has  proved 
that  ho  has  independent  means  of  existence*  The  law 
evidently  makes  efforts  to  exclude  all  who  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Inlmic&l  feelings  are  excited 
by  the  oppression  of  labour  intercourse  much  more  than  by 
the  differeiioe  of  individual  rights.  This  oppression  creates 
and  noFQrishea  that  antagonism  which  is  already  so  keen  and 
HYdy  among  the  whole  population. 

Gtormany  taxes  the  import  of  Russian  grain.  The 
amount  of  the  tax  has  been  gradually  increased  to  a  very 
high  figure,  with  tbe  result  that  Buasian  wheat  is  twice  as 
dear  at  a  Gkrman  port  as  it  is  in  the  district  where  it  was 
grown. 

The  incrooaod  taxation,  not  only  on  gmin,  but  in  general 
on  Bnasian  raw  maierials  (fiax,  hemp^  oil  seeds  and  timber), 
was  explained  ai  a  reialiator}'  measure  in  view  of  the 
heavbr  ratea  chatted  on  goods  imported  to  Russia  from 
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Germany.  Both  Governments,  solicitous  for  the  interests 
of  their  subjects,  tried  so  to  arrange  their  tarifis  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  price  was  paid  by  the  producer.  Germany 
strove  to  compel  the  Russian  agriculturist  to  sell  his  grain 
below  the  normal  price.  Russia  demanded  heavy  dues 
from  the  wares  manufactured  in  the  neighbouring  country, 
thus  reducing  the  profits  of  German  merchants.  Both 
sides  gained  their  aim.  The  profits  of  the  Russian  land- 
owners were  reduced;  large  dealers  in  grain  were  made 
bankrupt.  In  years  of  good  harvests  it  was  easy  to  trace 
how  many  kopecks  per  head  were  paid  by  the  peasants  of 
the  province  of  Samara  to  the  Koenigsberg  Custom  House. 
In  Silesia  the  absence  of  work  created  misfortunes  scarcely 
less  fatal  than  a  famine.  And  as  the  economical  relations 
decreased,  the  political  enmity  increased.  It  was  an  enmity 
of  nations,  and  not  of  governments;  an  increasing  an- 
tagonism of  millions,  and  not  the  fanatical  patriotism  of 
politicians.  Paying  dearer  for  a  piece  of  bread,  the  trades- 
man heard  that  the  country  which  had  limited  the  mer- 
chant's profit  was  surrounded  by  toll-bars,  and  that,  as  a 
means  of  retaliation,  it  was  necessary,  much  to  the  delight 
of  German  farmers,  to  oppress  the  import  of  grain.  The  agri- 
culturists were  satisfied  with  the  added  taxation,  and  were 
induced  to  consider  foreign  (especially  Russian)  grain  an 
evil  which,  though  at  times  necessary,  it  was  desirable  to 
limit  as  much  as  possible.  The  population  of  towns,  es- 
pecially manufacturers,  did  not  agree  in  principle  with  the 
agriculturists,  but  regarded  with  glee  the  misfortunes  of 
Russia,  because  she  had  either  stopped  the  importation  of 
their  wares,  or  else  levied  a  too  large  tax  upon  them. 

The  disputes  between  the  two  Governments  led  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war  between  their  respective  custom- 
houses in  July,  1893.  Germany  introduced  an  almost 
prohibitory  duty  on  Russian  grain ;  Russia  levied  a  double 
duty  on  all  wares  imported  from  Germany,  and  all  German 
vessels  paid  an  increased  tax.  During  seven  months  the 
press  of  both  countries  tried  to  make  manifest  the  importance 
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of  the  damage  caused  to  trade.  The  opponent^  losses  were 
balatioed  against  the  losses  of  the  native  land. 

At  this  time  the  political  state  of  Europe  was  not  altered, 
hut  enmity  was  growijig  on  tho  score  of  tax  disputes. 
Thuoftteniag  signs  appeared  every  week,  Duriiig  the  mosi 
troubled  days,  at  the  begimiiiig  of  October,  when  the 
Ru!$siaii  represeutatives  had  only  just  departed  for  the  Cou- 
ftTence  at  Bttrlin,  with  total  uncortaiuty  as  to  the  result  of 
the  uegotiatiotiSf  the  Kussiau  Miuister  of  Fmaoce  found  it 
useful  to  express  his  opinioxis  concerning  the  possible  conse- 
qusncea  of  a  couflict.  During  &n  mterYiew  with  the  editor 
of  the  Zukunfl^  S.  X  Witte  stated  that,  although  both 
nations  were  suffering  losses  from  the  taic-war,  the  economi- 
cal side  of  the  question  was  less  important  than  the 
politicaL  He  compared  the  couflict  and  the  mutual  tariff 
repressions  with  a  disease  which,  though  of  it^lf  not 
dangerous,  might  by  long  duration  lead  to  a  dangerous 
condition  of  the  nerves.  He  added  that  he  did  not  agree 
with  Prince  Bismarck,  who  once  expressed  himself  to  the 
mfktL  that  *^  political  relations  of  States  should  be  indepen- 
deni  of  trade,  and  it  is  impolite  for  nations  to  abuse  buyers 
who  do  not  wish  to  enter  their  shops/'  This  the  Buasiui 
Minisler  considered  to  be  simply  a  parliamentary  mancsuvre. 
A  statesman  who  possessed  the  genius  and  experience  of 
Biffmarck  could  neither  mistake  the  great  influence  which 
the  exchange  of  goods  has  upon  the  relations  of  nations, 
nor  the  strong  impr^sion  produced  by  the  sudden  iuspen* 
mm  tA  inch  exchange.  In  the  Zukunft  there  appeared  a 
yiery  authoritative  re()ort  from  the  pen  of  the  famous 
Gwmaii,  Ptofowor  Sch5flle,  who  spoke  of  this  eommerciat 
war  aa  a  weapom  with  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  trifle 
long,  without  the  risk  of  changing  it  from  a  matter  of 
cai^  to  a  matter  of  cold  steeL 

The  unfejgned  feeling  of  relief,  which  was  apparent  when 
the  Trading  Treaty  of  January  29,  ISBft,  haTing  been 
•]|pied|  stopped  the  sharp  conflict,  was  not  lees  convincing 
Ihan  iba  opinion  of  stateemen  and  acholan.    All  acknow- 
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lodged  tliat  the  agreement  averted  a  war  otherwise  alinost 
unavoidable. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  Busso-G^rman  conflict 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  a  short  period  of  time  the  dangerous 
influence  of  frontier  difficulties  on  international  relations 
was  shown  in  a  very  bright  light  and  in  a  very  convincing 
form. 

The  necessity  of  exchange  increases  for  all  nations  with 
every  step  along  the  path  of  development  of  the  produc- 
ing energies.  Since  the  commencement,  after  the  great 
events  of  1860-1870,  of  the  new  epoch,  the  necessities  of 
labour  union  increases  in  geometrical  progression.  And 
each  serious  oppression  of  exchange  produces  negative 
influences  every  year.  What  formerly  caused  moderate 
dissatisfaction  now  produces  dangerous  collisions.  What 
lately  caused  dissension  can  evoke  war  in  the  future. 

The  greatest  stimulant  to  successful  international  trade  is 
the  continual  increase  of  human  necessities. 

These  necessities,  which  are  satisfied  by  the  contemporary 
universal  exchange,  are  imperative  on  each  and  every  day, 
and  are  quite  different  from  the  capricious  and  monstrous 
trade  of  the  past  ages. 

Then  the  small  number  of  trading  vessels  was  occupied 
in  the  transport  of  objects  of  luxury,  which  in  the  last 
century  constituted  the  chief  merchandise  of  the  East, 
namely,  diamonds,  silks,  gold  cloth  and  aromatic  substances. 
At  the  present  time  cheap  clothing,  household  wares,  fuel, 
and  manure  yield  ten  times  more  profit.  The  greatest  ex- 
change is  effected  by  England,  whose  greatest  exports  con- 
sist of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron,  steel  and  tin  wares, 
instruments,  machinery  and  coal.  The  transport  of  guano, 
phosphorites  and  saltpetre  gives  occupation  to  large  fleets. 
India,  the  wonderful  magazine  of  spices  and  precious  stones, 
exported  £494,000  worth  of  these  in  1893;  the  export  of 
cotton  represented  the  sum  of  £20,000,000;  the  export  of 
rice  was  valued  at  over  £13,000,000 ;  and  the  export  of 
wheat  realised  £14,000,000. 
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When  the  important  interests  of  any  local  trade  are 
joined  with  the  satisfaction  of  universal  necessities,  the 
produce  is  directed  towards  the  satisfaction  of  such 
necessities. 

When  eager  and  general  efforts  meet  with  obstacles  in 
the  form  of  artificial  limitations,  then  these  obstacles  may 
be  undoubtedly  considered  the  source  of  bitter  international 
dissension. 

Since  heavy  imposts  are  an  obstacle  to  international 
intercourse  in  the  sphere  of  labour,  they  cannot  help 
nourishing  the  feeling  of  animosity;  when  the  obstacle 
grows  well-nigh  insupportable,  then,  as  the  late  conflict 
proved,  the  enmity  threatens  to  become  an  armed  struggle. 
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French  Taxes  and  their  Influence  on  International  Rela- 
tions at  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

AFTER  the  revolution,  "  La  Constituante  "  introduced 
moderate  taxes.  When  the  revolutionary  war  com- 
menced, the  trade  treaties  with  England  were  violated. 
With  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  continental  system 
disappeared,  but  no  Custom-house  peace  was  concluded. 
The  restoration  and  the  July  monarchy  introduced  ultra- 
Protectionist  principles. 

Many  imports  were  prohibited  altogether,  and  some  were 
even  refused  transit.  Only,  in  1846,  certain  alleviations 
were  made.  But,  even  after  that,  for  several  years  the 
transit  of  cattle,  fresh  meat,  cloths,  sugar,  carriages,  arms 
and  powder  was  prohibited.  The  import  of  tobacco  in  leaves 
and  playing  cards  was  prohibited.  The  long  list  of  forbidden 
goods  was  added  to  by  taxes  levied  with  fiscal,  sanitary, 
and  ethical  aims.  At  one  and  the  same  time  extracting 
industries  and  agriculture  suffered  from  protective  burdens. 
Coal  and  metals  were  taxed  very  heavily.  To  impede  the 
import  of  grain  from  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  to  escape 
famine  in  the  years  of  famine,  a  famous  tax,  called  4cheUe 
mobile^  was  invented.  When  the  grain  was  cheap  in  the 
country,  the  tax  was  very  heavy ;  but  when  the  price  rose, 
under  the  influence  of  bad  crops,  or  from  other  causes,  the 
tax  was  lowered.  This  system,  which  Leroy-Beaulieu 
mockingly  described  as  genial,  kept  all  France  half  fed. 
Molinari  believed  that  only  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
icheLle  mobile^  in  1860,  did  white  wheat  bread  take  the 
place  of  black  bread,  which,  in  the  houses  of  the  peasants, 
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was  mixed  with  unhealthy  ingredients.  This  movahle  tax, 
oppn?ssive  for  the  nation,  more  than  once,  owing  to  its 
principle,  caused  great  losses  to  the  foreign  import  of  grain, 
a  fact  which,  of  coursei  helped  to  increase  those  feelings  of 
irritation  and  national  antagonism  which,  not  many  yean 
later,  oost  France  so  mnch  in  blood  and  treasure. 

A  law  was  introduced  for  the  manufacturing  industry, 
known  by  the  English  name  of  ^^  drawback/*  allowing  the 
tieturn  of  part  of  the  tax,  which  was  determined  by  the 

I  amount  of  foreign  raw  material  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  wares  exported.  The  tax  for  such  half -manufacture 
was  repaid  to  the  exporter.  This  law  had  no  profitable 
reiults  for  its  makers*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  difficult 
to  determine,  for  instancej  how  much  cotton  had  been  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  piece  of  print.  Manufacturers 
tried  all  manner  of  tricks  for  the  purpose  of  **  drawing 
*back^'  more  tax  than  had  in  reality  been  paid.  The 
goi^emment,  deeiriug  not  to  put  any  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  export)  oonBciously  allowed  itself  to  be  robbed, 
Leroy-BeauUeu  says  that  there  were  years  when  the 
Excliequeir  was  in  a  strange  position;  the  more  the 
govanmient  suffered  from  cheating^  the  more  satisfied  it 
WMB,^  The  **  drawback,'*  advantageous  for  certain  dishonest 
ni|  was  very  oppressive  for  industry  in  general.  Manu- 
fVmn  lost  the  interest  due  on  their  money  for  the  time 
hioli  elapsed  between  the  payment  of  the  tax  and  its 
ittrn. 

To  eikse  the  trouble,  a  ayatem  of  ^^  temporary  permissions  '* 

introdiicdd.    The  manufacturers  received  the  right  of 

mporting  a  certain  quantity  of  raw  material  from  abroad 

without  duty,  under  the  condition  that  a  corresponding 

quantity  of  manufactured  wares  was  exported. 

The  eooiiomic&I  consequences  of  both  systems  were  d&* 
oidedly  unfortunate;  the  political  conBequencefl  were  still 
worse.    Artificial  influences  were  created  which  put  con- 

^  La  Sdmm  (ks  Fincmcmt  Vol  L  p*  681, 
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ditions  to  the  sudden  changes  in  the  demand  of  foreign 
raw  material. 

Great  changes  were  made  in  the  taxes  in  1823.  The 
duty  on  cattle  was  raised  from  three  to  fifty  francs  per 
head.  In  1834,  1841,  1845,  and  1847  the  government  of 
Louis-Philippe  succeeded  in  reducing  the  number  of  absolute 
prohibitions,  instituting  high  duties  in  their  place.  Li  1847 
an  attempt  was  made  to  ease  the  tariff,  in  the  form  of  the 
project  of  the  Minister,  Cunin-Gridaine,  to  repeal  the  exist- 
ing prohibitions,  and  to  exclude  298  names  of  goods  out  of 
the  list  of  666,  allowing  them  to  be  imported  free  of  duty. 
The  custom-house  revenue  would  have  been  reduced  only 
by  3,000,000  francs.  After  stormy  debates  the  scheme  was 
rejected. 

In  1848  the  temporary  government  repealed  the  pro- 
hibition of  import  of  silk  stuffs,  large  looking-glasses,  and 
purified  iodine. 

The  relations  of  England  and  Prance  after  the  war  of 
1859  were  strained,  notwithstanding  the  joint  expedition 
to  China  for  which  both  governments  were  preparing. 
The  French  victories  in  Italy  recalled  the  days  of  the  first 
Bonaparte.  The  arming  of  France  excited  alarm,  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  her  late  Crimean  ally,  took  measures 
to  strengthen  the  defences  of  ports  and  to  enlarge  the 
Channel  Squadron. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  peaceful  intentions  of  Napoleon^ 
all  felt  that  a  storm  was  brewing.  The  tone  of  the  English 
press  became  daily  sharper.  A  Conservative  meeting  was 
held  at  Liverpool.  Such  speeches  were  delivered  as  caufied 
alarm  in  the  financial  and  commercial  world.  As  personB 
of  authority  did  not  wish  for  war,  and  sought  for  means  to 
alleviate  the  inimical  state  of  nations,  the  initiative,  as 
displayed  by  the  famous  economists.  Chevalier  and  Cobden, 
in  the  concluding  of  a  trade  treaty,  was  accepted  very 
thankfully.  Palmerston  and  Napoleon  opened  negotiations, 
though  without  any  great  hopes  for  success,  utilising  the 
services   of  a  private  individual — namely,  the  President 
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of  the  Anti-Ojrn  l*aw  League,  The  secret  was  so  strictly 
kepi  that  the  first  oonferencse  of  Cobden  with  Rouer  was 
Bimilar,  in  outward  appdaraiioee,  to  a  plot  between  evil- 
doers* The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs^  Cbant  Valevsky, 
at  no  time  knew  anything  about  the  matter.^ 

Finally,  after  long  discnssions,  which  had  a  bad  effect 
upon  Cobden^a  health,  he  being  unaocuBtomed  to  Court 
intrigaes,  the  Moniteur^  on  January  5,  1860,  published  a 
letter  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Minister  of  Trade,  announcing 
the  reduction  of  duties,  and  on  January  29  a  treaty  was 
signed,  notwithstanding  the  most  stubborn  opposition  of 
Napoleon's  Ministers  and  the  proToking  agitation  of  manu- 
factuR'^re.  The  affair  did  not  escape  attack  in  the  British 
Parliament,  where  one  member  remarked  that  it  was  not 
decent  for  "  the  free  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  to  occupy 
tbeinielir«6  in  the  docile  registration  of  the  decrees  of  a 
Freni^  despot/' 

On  tho  contrary,  the  public  expressed  unfeigned  delight. 
The  economical  consequences  were  not  yet  discussed,  but  it 
was  felt  that  the  danger  of  war  was  past. 

The  hope  of  peace  caused  such  a  pleasant  agitation  in 
heater  as  had  never  been  known  since  the  repeal  of 
fioni  Laws,  The  English  papers  changed  their  tone 
iaiely. 

In  reality,  the  treaty  was  a  very  timid  half-measure,  a 
clunge  frtim  prohibitions  and  nearly  prohibitive  duties  to 
ptotectional  duties.  No  special  clauses  were  stated,  only 
genAiml  principles  and  maximum  standards*  The  amount 
of  the  tax  was  determined  by  later  agreements.  Raw 
materiala  were  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  all  the 
rematuing  prohibitions  w^n  to  be  repealed.  In  general, 
ike  prinotples  of  the  pro-revolutionary  treaty  of  1786  were 
renewed, 

**  Trade  and  exchange,*'  aays  Leroy-BeauUeu^  "  relieved  of 
intitrmountable  obstacles,  were  developed ;  the  greater 
nmnber  of  tndnatriea  experienced  the  inspiring  action  of 
'  MmUfn  Lift  of  Ccbdm. 
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competition,  which  they  could  bear,  but  which  caused  them 
to  make  great  eflforts.  Many  industries  were  renovated, 
and  flourished,  which  formerly  were  oppressed  or  destroyed 
by  the  protection.  It  is  true  that  certain  industries  suffered : 
not  a  few  metallurgical  works  were  closed.  But  these  local 
misfortunes  were  inevitable,  and  were  fully  balanced  by  the 
increase  of  the  general  welfare." 

The  Empire  fell.  As  soon  as  peace  was  concluded,  the 
Protectionists,  or,  in  reality,  the  manufacturers,  commenced 
an  agitation  against  the  tariff  principles  of  1860.  Nothing 
was  more  natural  than  the  desire  of  the  manuf cu^turers  to 
increase  their  profits,  making  use  of  the  fall  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  increased  competition.  The  arguments  brought 
forward  were :  First,  that  the  introduction  of  the  reform  of 
1860  should  have  been  referred  to  representatives  from  the 
various  nations ;  secondly,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  liberal  tariff  was  introduced  by  the  same  Govern- 
ment which  led  the  country  to  Sedan,  Metz,  and  the  Com- 
mune. Both  arguments  were,  in  reality,  insolvent.  The 
worst  and  most  egoistic  governments  might  display  useful 
inclinations,  and  even  realise  them.  In  civilised  lands,  and 
everywhere  where  the  nation  is  capable  of  even  feeble  self- 
activity,  no  government,  no  matter  how  great  its  material 
forces  be,  could  exist  even  for  a  year,  if  among  its  measures 
and  among  the  laws  introduced  by  it  there  were  no  useful 
reforms.  Although  the  Second  Empire  began  by  trampling 
on  the  laws,  and  by  an  unyielding  display  of  military 
power,  although  dynastic  interests  were  the  directing 
principle  of  internal  and  external  politico,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, to  its  last  days,  allowed  itself  to  make 
despotic  encroachments,  nevertheless,  amid  the  actions  of 
Napoleon  III.  and  his  advisers,  we  find  numerous  wise  and 
beneficent  measures.  The  treaty  of  1860  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  acts  of  this  kind.  It  was  approved  at  a 
later  date  even  by  persons  to  whom  the  Empire  itself  was 
hateful.  Such  an  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  members 
of  the  Permanent  League  for  the  defence  of  the  interests  of 
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tax-payers  and  conBumers/  for  the  majority  of  whom  the 
Bud  of  December,  1861,  was  a  day  of  great  crime,  and  the 
Repnblic  an  instiiution  to  be  blindly  trusted. 

At  first  it  was  possible  to  think  that  the  system  of  1860 
wonid  he  retained  and  deyeloped.  Thiers,  in  his  proclama- 
tion to  the  National  Meeting  of  December  B,  1871^  trium- 
phantly declared  that  he  forswore  the  politics  of  prohibitive 
trade  and  accepted  the  system  of  1860  as  a  base.  He  said  : 
"  We  do  not  wish  to  become  responsible  for  industrial  retro- 
giesnon  by  the  institution  of  prohibition  in  the  place  of 
total  freedom  in  trade.  We  have  left  unchanged  all  the 
eating  taxes  on  iron  and  iron  wares,  coal,  chemical  pro« 
dooe^  gl&ss,  crystal,  porcelain  wares,  plain  woollen  stuffs, 
frmh  and  salt  fish ;  in  a  word,  on  the  majority  of  objects  of 
international  exchange*'' 

Thiers  demanded  only  the  two  following  changes: — 

1,  The  slight  increase  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  in  the 
lax  on  cotton  yarn  and  stu£5i,  flax  and  wooh 

2.  The  increase  of  from  12  to  18  per  cent,  on  mixed 
tisraes  of  the  northern  works  {tismM  ds  Roubaix), 

^*.Ajid  these  modest  changes/'  he  said  in  conclusion,  '^are 
domaniifld  not  so  much  for  various  increases  of  the  existing 
tariff  as  for  the  insurance  of  its  just  application/- 

It  happens  often  that  by  false  declarations  in  the  eostom- 
faonse  the  tariff  is  reduced  3,  4,  and  even  5  per  cent*,  so  that 
Um  demanded  increase  will  iu  reality  have  only  the  con- 
•equBiioe  of  the  just  application  of  the  treaty  of  1860, 

Mr.  Boutarel  supposed'  (he  wrote  in  May,  1872)  that 
Thien  renounced  his  protectionist  ideas,  overcome  by  the 
eiridence  contained  in  tables  on  page  22€. 

IWty-nino  milliards  during  18*11-^39,  instead  of  twenty- 
Bitie  during  1852-60.  An  export  of  3  milliards  in  1869, 
instead  of  2  J  milliards  in  1860,  Besides  this,  the  industries 
had  become  aocujtamed  to  the  liberal  tariff.    The  doclara- 

>  Ligmt  FmmmimU  Pt»ur  ia  Vrfmit  dm  inieriiM  du  C<minbuabtu 

*  BcMilartl,  La  Httim  dcM  Bcportaiiom  Fran^aiHM  (1872). 
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I.  Fboh  1852  TO  1860. 


ViiaTa 

Eiport. 

Impoit. 

Hillioiu  of  f  ranot. 

imikmioffranof. 

1852 

12,569 

9,894 

1863 

15,419 

11,961 

1854 

14,137 

12,911 

1855 

15,579 

15»941 

1856 

18,^0 

19,896 

1857 

18,658 

18,729 

1858 

18,872 

15,628 

1859 

22,664 

16^ 

1860 

22,771 

18,973 

Total     .    . 

.    .    159,609 

140,847 

Total,  299,966. 
n.  Fbou  1861  TO  1869. 


Tm^m 

Export 

Import. 

UiUknu^fnuiet. 

imUouothMMi. 

1861 

19,268 

24,^8 

1862 

22,^7 

21,986 

1868 

26,426 

24,964 

1864 

29,242 

26,282 

1866 

80,884 

26,418 

1866 

81,806 

27,966 

1867 

28,269 

80,266 

1868 

27,899* 

88^ 

1869 

80,749* 

81^1 

Total     . 

.    .    246,966 

245,141 

Total,  492,09a 

tion  of  the  head  of  the  State  and,  later,  the  deoiee  of  the 
national  meeting  on  January  19,  1872,  which  xenonnced 
the  duty  on  raw  materials,  promised  that  the  Imperial 
tariff  would  outlive  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  These  hopee 
were  not  realised. 
The  services  of  Thiers  during  the  peace  negotiations^  hia 

'  The  decrease  in  1868  and  1869  was  caused  by  the  introduction  <d 
high  duty  in  the  United  States. 
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ttrnggle  with  the  Paris  Commune,  and,  most  of  all,  a  series 
of  legal  measures  for  the  speediest  cleamnoe  of  the  country 
from  the  Prussian  occupation,  gave  him  a  right  to  an 
honourable  name  in  the  history  of  France,  But  numerous 
dark  spots  are  visible  in  his  political  activity.  Sincerity 
and  rectitude  were  not  numbered  among  his  qualities, 
Thiers  in  his  heart  never  thought  of  renouncing  his  uUra^ 
protectionist  opinions.  But  he  considered  it  indiscreet  to 
^tata  plainly  that  he  desired  the  return  of  the  old  pro- 
hibitive system.  His  words  ooncaming  the  sincere  applica* 
lion  of  the  treaty  of  18G0  were  nothing  but  a  dexterous 
mi^nosuvre,  designed  to  lead  his  opponents  astray. 

It  only  needed  the  authority  of  the  Oovemment  to  bring 
to  life  once  more  the  egoistic  and  short-sighted  views 
wbiok  were  in  favour  of  heavy  duties  for  the  pro- 
tectionists to  acqtiire  a  powerful  ally.  After  the  fall  of 
Thiers,  in  1877,  it  was  possible  to  see  the  dark  powers  of 
individual  greed  that  had  secured  the  victory  for  its  side 
by  a  series  of  artful  combinations.  Leroy-Beaulieu  con* 
aiders  that  the  public  opiniouj  after  1877,  fell  into  delusion, 
and  that  the  first  failures  of  the  protectionists,  in  1871  aud 
167S^  did  not  discourage  them ;  the  system  which  was  in 
general  use  up  to  18G0  was  re-established  in  1882.' 

Thiers  himself  had  only  time  to  abuse  the  trading 
treaties  to  a  small  extent.  Hia  successors  continued  the 
work.  The  wall  was  broken.  Only  common-sense  and 
general  welfare  stood  up  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
ti«atiea;  but  these  produced  little  or  no  influence  at 
elections.  But  the  aeoond  attack  was  also  nnaucoeasful, 
Wlbe%  on  April  7^  1875,  the  Minister  de  Meaux  asked 
tbo  opinioii  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  cOBCeming  the 
quetlion  of  the  treaties,  sixty*two  divmons  out  of  seventy* 
six  were  in  favour  of  the  renewal,  ^id  some  speakeiB  stated 
that  they  considered  the  treaties  a  stepping-stone  to  tbd 
total  freedom  of  trade.  Then  it  was  decided  to  make 
another  feint.  The  Minister  of  Finance,  Toisserrand  de 
*  La  Afitncf  4u  JVnonecf,  pp*  (MM  and  62S^. 
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Baur,  proposed  increasing  the  duty  for  only  those  GK)yem- 
ments  which  held  back  from  concluding  treaties,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  general  tariff  for  them ;  for  all  others  with  whom 
agreements  had  been  made  the  conventional  tariff  should 
be  retained.  The  House  had  not  had  time  to  discuss  the 
question  when  the  change  of  May  16th  occurred.  The 
chief  actors  in  this  movement  were  ultra-protectionists, 
who,  as  far  as  they  could,  strove  to  encourage  protectionist 
desires.  But  because  they  had  so  little  time,  they  did  not 
succeed  in  doing  anything  in  this  direction.  When  the 
country  had  disposed  of  these  reactionaries,  the  portfolio  of 
the  Minister  of  Trade  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Teisserand 
de  Baur. 

It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  protection,  only  just 
compromised  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  supported 
reaction  and  State  revolution,  would  have  opponents  in  the 
persons  of  the  Ministers.  But  the  contrary  occurred.  The 
scheme  of  the  tariff  showed  an  increase  of  24  per  cent,  on 
nearly  all  wares.  At  that  time  (the  beginning  of  1880) 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  inclined  in  favour  of  the 
liberal  tariff.  The  government,  in  the  person  of  the  Minis- 
ter, Tirard,  made  another  feint.  Having  convinced  the 
Chambers  that  it  was  impossible  to  retain  a  duty  in  the 
form  of  a  percentage  on  the  declared  value,  the  minis- 
try gained  an  increase,  not  of  24  per  cent.,  but  70  and  80 
per  cent.  The  ad  valorem  duty  was  in  reality  very  op- 
pressive, both  for  the  Exchequer  and  for  trade.  Constant 
disputes  concerning  prices,  the  export  difSculties,  the  con- 
tradictions between  the  declarations  t>f  price  in  different 
custom-houses,  and  even  in  the  same  custom-house  at 
different  times,  the  losses  of  the  Exchequer,  the  losses  of 
honest  importers,  the  advantages  of  dishonest  ones — all 
these  defects  could  not  be  disputed.  When,  in  principle^ 
it  was  decided  to  replace  duty  ad  val4>rem  by  duty  on  a 
certain  measure,  then  the  list  was  made  out  with  a  care  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the  influential  circles,  and  to  utilisey 
as  is  always  the  case  in  questions  of  tariffs,  the  counsel  and 
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dlreetioti  of  persons  and  LiiBtttutious  with  intareeta  corre* 
spondiiig  to  tbe  tiicroaae  of  the  duty  aud  opposed  to  ilie 
talerestd  of  the  consumers. 

In  1882  no  trace  was  left  of  the  liberal  tariff,  and  three 
years  later  two  laws  were  passed,  on  the  28th  of  Marebi 
1883.  The  first  defined  the  duty  on  com.  The  second 
taxed  meat  and  live  stock  (buUockSi  calces,  sheep,  and 
swine). 

The  law  was  coantersigned  by  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
cnltupp,  M.  Melin,  a  fiery  and  obstinate  protectionist*  A 
new  feature  in  the  history  of  Francc^ — Melinism^derives 
its  name  from  him. 

The  new  plan  consisted  in  an  effort  to  pmtect  simul- 
taneously both  French  agriculture  and  French  mannfac- 
iofw.  The  ^chelle  mobile  was,  in  fact,  renewed  for  grain, 
but  was  changeable  not  so  much  in  accordance  with 
the  price  of  grain  as  in  regard  to  the  change  of  ministry. 
Thii  duty  influenced  the  prices,  but  the  prices  did  not 
always  influence  the  duty, 

PmfmwoT  Een^  Strum  gives  the  following  table  of  prices 
of  grain  in  France  and  the  duty  {Sf/«times  Gii^fnux 
d'impfpfiM.    Paris^  1893,  p.  386). 


Tw. 

P«r  1110  Kilof  fftffiBiet. 

Frio*. 

Dutj, 

ieB3 

25  francs  05 

OOcftDta 

iBil 

m 

*t 

7B 

t* 

mm 

21 

*i 

U 

a  f  rmnc8 

mm 

21 

tf 

63 

fi 

men 

26 

t» 

92 

5    ., 

mm 

29 

80 

«t 

mm 

M 

*♦ 

41 

tl 

tsoo 

U 

t- 

15 

^» 

Ml 

2& 

♦» 

46 

S  francs  (from  June  1^  1901* 
to  June  1|  1892) 

mm 

21 

♦• 

60 

h  franca 

The  above  changes  in  the  tariff  policy  uf  France  from 
18Ia  to  onr  clays  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  inter- 
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national  exchange  on  the  French  frontier  was  subjected  to 
casual  influences,  which  could  not  be  foreseen  by  any  com- 
mercial foresight,  and  which  caused  foreign  import  ex- 
cessive losses.  Each  of  the  reformers,  taxing  or  oppressing 
the  national  industry  or  local  consumers  during  these  eight 
decades,  evidently  believed  in  the  utility  of  his  changes. 
In  due  course  we  will  discuss  the  economical  consequences. 
Now  we  will  draw  attention  to  their  political  influence. 
There  exist  similar  features  in  all  these  tariff  taxes,  namely, 
total  indifference  to  the  interests  of  foreign  producers  and 
consumers.  The  alleviations  which  were  made  in  the 
fortieth  and  sixtieth  years  were  produced  either  under  the 
influence  of  bitter  necessity  or  from  casual  inclinations. 

The  absence  of  repression  does  not  always  soften  inter- 
national relations.  England  and  Belgium,  who  have 
adopted  free  trade,  could  or  would  not  answer  France  by  an 
increase  of  duty.  Nevertheless,  the  political  relations  felt- 
the  influence  of  the  one-sided  tariff  manoeuvre,  although 
the  affair  did  not  lead  to  a  war  of  taxes.  Belgium  drew 
herself  away  from  the  industries  established  in  the  northern 
Departments,  and  ruptured  all  close  historical  and  ethno- 
graphic relations  with  them.  The  tariffs  of  the  third 
Bepublic  proved  worse  for  both  nations  than  the  evidently 
aggressive  inclinations  of  the  Second  Empire.  Napoleon 
III.  desired  to  annex  either  all  Belgium  or  the  southern 
French  provinces  of  this  country.  In  some  cases  the 
Brussels  Chamber  protested  officially,  and  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  powers  which  had  created  the  small 
kingdom.  Moreover,  £ing  Leopold  declined  all  territorial 
compromises  in  connection  with  the  Luxemburg  question. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  all  such  direct  fears  were  re- 
moved. The  Bepublic  only  wished  to  return  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  and  quite  forgot  Luxemburg  and  Namur.  But 
Teisserand,  Tirard,  Melin  and  others,  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  instituted  a  persecution  of  Belgian  iron, 
locomotives,  wagons  and  rails,  of  Cockerill  arms,  of  clothsi 
beef  and  grain.    Then,  instead  of  wasting  time  in  diplo<» 
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maiic  disseEisions,  the  inhabiUnta  of  Antwerp  commenced 
armiiig  and  etrengthening  themselves.  Amoxig  these  there 
wem  many  old  men  who  romembered  how  in  1832  the 
French  troopa  Imd  captured  the  town  from  the  Dutch  and 
given  it  to  the  Belgians.  All  the  sou  them  frontier  was 
covered  with  casemated,  screened  forts^  in  the  making  of 
which  the  talents  of  General  Brialmont  were  well  applied. 
The  defence  against  French  capture  became  a  matter  of 
national  interest,  instead  of  a  qnestion  tor  the  Ministryt 

In  Bngland  the  name  changes  were  marked  with  similar 
fMturea,  The  inclination  of  the  English  was  evinced  in 
very  sharp  protests,  in  Parliament,  against  the  French 
policy  of  protection.  Societies  were  formed  whose  eflTorts 
were  directed  to  the  exclusion  of  French  wares  from  use. 
The  Princesa  of  Walea  was  president  of  one  of  these 
womAim.  Year  after  year,  step  by  step,  the  antagonism 
vWBs  increased. 

Now  England  and  France  spend  millions  in  the  increase 
of  iliair  navies.  Colonial  disputes,  having  no  serioun 
grmmd,— AS,  for  instance,  the  useless  regions  of  Central 
Africa, — have  at  times  become  very  sharp.  Relations  be- 
tween the  two  foremost  nations  were  established,  based  on 
tim  aneient  formula,  ^'Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum^* — counsel 
fitter  for  savages  than  for  civilised  human  beings.  The 
Channel  Tunnel^  which  was  already  commenced,  was  stopped 
LB  ohedienoe  to  ths  demand  of  the  House  of  Commons* 
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CHAPTER  IV 

TarifF  Changes.   Trade  Treaties.   Custom  House  Practice. 
Fiscal  TarifFs. 

THE  changes  undergone  by  any  tariff  tax  display  the 
substance  of  every  tariff  as  it  is.  All  demand  a 
certain  constancy  in  fiscal  matters  ;  scholars  and  statesmen 
condemn  frequent  changes  in  taxes.  A  series  of  legalisa- 
tions made  pretentions  of  stability.  More  than  once  it  was 
stated  that  knowledge  and  its  able  exposition  had  attained 
something  final.  But  life  and  the  logic  of  facts  dispelled 
these  illusions.  No  power,  no  talent,  no  energy  could 
provide  the  country  with  a  constant  or  even  slightly  steady 
tariff.  If  the  general  direction  of  trade  politics  was  un- 
changed, then  the  officials  of  the  administration  were 
changed ;  if  the  authorities  remained  the  same,  then  fiscal 
demands  were  changed  ;  if  the  custom-house  made  no 
demands,  then  the  exchange  made  them. 

The  tariff  by  itself  presents  a  too  changeable,  too  elastic 
means  of  national  taxation  to  remain  unchanged  under 
such  influences,  which  are  not  capable  of  altering  other 
means  of  State  taxation.  Once  frontier  taxation  exists,  it 
will  always  inevitably,  beyond  human  will,  produce  con- 
tinuous metamorphosis. 

If  we  travel  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  we  shall 
observe  that  beyond  the  ocean  the  same  causes  produce  the 
same  consequences.  During  this  century,  up  to  the  eightieth 
year,  the  United  States  made  six  sudden  and  sharp  changes 
in  its  fiscal  policy.  The  t^^riff  of  McKinley,  introduced  to 
the  United  States  in  1890,  was  considered  as  very  steady 
both  by  the  Americans  and  Europeans,  and  was  expected  to 
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put  a  stop  io  JIiiciaatioQB  ami  changes  for  a  long  tiine.  But 
before  fgtir  years  bad  elapsed,  Meesm.  Hoffmaii  and  Wilson 
tntroduoed  a  totally  diflFerent  system  of  taxation.  Hoff- 
mau's  tariff  cam©  into  force  on  August  16,  1894,  In- 
stead of  McKmley*s  duty,  which  averaged  BO  per  cent,  of 
the  price  of  merchandise,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  about 
38  per  cent*  The  hst  of  free  merchandise  was  increased* 
Btlfc  ragar  was  taxed  40  per  cent.,  and  the  duty  on  spirits 
was  largely  inoreased*  President  Cleveland  said  that, 
Aooording  to  his  opinion,  Hoffman's  tariffs  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered temporary.  The  correspondent  giving  this  informa- 
tion bewails  the  fate  of  America,  which  changes  its  duties 
so  frequently.  As  if  all  countries  were  not  in  the  same 
condition ! 


The  institution  of  trade  treaties  is  usually  pointed  out 
MB  the  best  way  of  evading  the  consequences  of  a  war  of 
taxes  and  fiscal  changes^ 

The  pacifying  influence  of  trade  treaties,  though  unques- 
tionable, should  not  be  exaggerated.  Peace  is  not  attained, 
but  merely  a  truce.  All  the  phenomena  of  a  temporary 
auspeosion  of  battle  are  observed*  After  causing  each  other 
murh  damage,  the  exhausted  enemies  agree  to  suspend  hos- 
tilities, but  only  for  a  stated  time.  At  the  end  of  a  treaty 
m  okuae  is  generally  inserted  to  the  effect  that  the  agreeing 
party  shall  be  informed  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  the 
ordinal)'  course  of  affairs  will  be  resumed.  That  is,  succesiH 
ful  methods  for  ruining  the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring 
Siaieswill  be  again  introduced.  Treaties  are  rarely  made  for 
a  term  of  over  ten  years.  If  after  every  ten  years  of  trad© 
the  danger  of  a  trade  war,  and  perhaps  of  a  real  conflict, 
shall  threaten  the  peace  of  nations,  the  part  of  trade  treaties 
will  prove  to  be  a  very  unimportant  one.  The  renewal  of 
treaties  is  not  frecjuent.  Pacifying  influenoeSf  after  having 
attained  a  temporary  anocess,  grow  weaker.  On  the  con- 
ttuy,  the  genius  of  enmity,  long  before  the  term,  making 
UM  of  the  eareleaaneea  of  the  opponent^  commences  its  work, 
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so  that  by  the  time  the  treaty  expires  the  ground  is  pre- 
pared, and  with  loud  exclamations  of  pleasure  from  short- 
sighted politicians  and  self-loving  monopolists,  the  tempo- 
rary agreement  is  ended.  The  eighth  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  produced  more  than  one  example  of 
dinoncuxtion  de  traiti  de  commerce,  especially  in  France 
and  Germany.  During  the  later  days,  the  Franco-Italian 
rupture  is  very  characteristic.  In  1892,  France,  owing  to 
the  law  of  December  21,  1891,  refused  to  prolong  trade 
treaties,  which  expired  on  February  1,  1892.  Soon  Spain 
and  Switzerland  stated  that  they  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
conventional,  in  other  words,  minimum  tariffs ;  a  dispute 
ensued,  and  excessive  duties  again  oppressed  exchange. 
The  mutual  excitement  was  very  strong,  as  certified  by 
Poinsard  in  his  well-known  book. 

A  trade  treaty  is  a  happy  event  for  the  world 
only  in  the  sense  of  direct  results.  It  would  be  strange  to 
consider  that  the  efforts  to  bring  the  teriffs  to  a  bearable 
Stete  are  an  insurance  of  peace  of  any  duration.  Trade 
treaties,  giving  advanteges  to  certein  governments,  damage 
those  which  have  not,  or  have  not  had,  time  to  conclude 
treaties.  The  Busso-German  conflict  has  become  especially 
sharp  since  the  time  when  Germany  concluded,  at  the 
commencement  of  1892,  several  separate  treaties  with 
Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

The  celebrated  clause  de  la  nation  la  plus  faeorisiBy 
that  is,  the  obligation  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  level  the  duty 
applied  to  any  other  country,  often  becomes  an  obstacle  to 
the  reduction  of  toxes.  Not  wishing  to  give  advantages  to 
one  nation,  the  Stete  is  obliged  to  harm  many.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Frankfort  treaty  of  1871  is  very  curious. 
Germany  and  France  agreed  always  to  apply  to  each  other 
the  advanteges  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  All  the  latest 
duties  of  France  are  in  connection  with  these  conditions, 
and  the  general  duties  remained  high  for  all  nations  trading 
with  France,  so  as  not  to  f acilitote  German  industry. 

The  application  of  the  tariff,  to  say  nothing  of  its  inter- 
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pretaiian,  increases  the  changeability  and  the  weight  of 
boitier  taxation.  The  collision  of  the  demands  of  life  with 
the  letter  of  the  law  occurs  everywhere  j  international 
imde  on  all  frontiei^  suffers  from  confusion  and  complica- 
tion. 

Hardly  any  cknsa  of  the  tariff  exists  without  explana- 
tory and  supplementary  circulars^  rules,  and  instructions. 
Much  labour  and  much  knowledge  have  been  expended  iu 
the  compilation  of  supplements  to  the  tariff  of  obligatory 
decrees*     Sometimes  these  decrees   have  more  importance 

iiban  the  tariff  itself. 
The  following  are  some  examples  of  the  existing  Russian 
practice. 
Clause  29. — Mead,  pcjrter  and  beer  (all  kinds)  and  cider : 
(1)  In  barrels  and  casks,  per  pood  gross,  1  r.  20  c. 
(2)  In  bottles,  per  bottle,  20  c. 
Circular  No.  3208, 1804.    Foreign  beer, ''  Kraftbier/'  Bass 
ft  Co*,  shall   be   importerl  with  a  payment  of  20  c. 
^        per  bottle,  but  the  labels  shall  not  bear  the  word 
'         **  Kraft/' 
This  is  a  curious   demand*      Very  Ukely    in  English 
eustom-houaes  the  labels  ai^  subjected  to  much  closer  ex* 
atDinatiois* 
^Cla1iie    81, — Vinegar,      Xate. — Vinegar  is  considered  a 
liquid  which  contains  not  more  than  8  per  cent,  of 
vinegar  acid  ;  all  stronger  mixtures  are  imported  as 
vinegar  acid* 
In  reality,  the  "  note  "  will  give  rise  to  a  very  close  and 
oppmtjJTe  examination. 
^       aansa  56.--Pelt  r>*. 

H        Ciratlar  No*  G04, 1894,    Artificial  bear-fur,  glued  on  cloth, 
H  per  ciaoae  56  |  3,  with  an  addition  of  50  per  cent. 

■  The  explanation  beoomefl  clear  when  we  examine  other 

obii£M8w    In  general,  merchandiser  not  arranged  for  in  the 
tariff^  are  taxed  acooitling  to  casual  opinions. 
Clause  67.— Leather  and  leather  wares,     OonTOntional 
additions  (that  is,  per  trade  treaties), 
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"  Note-books  and  portfolios  of  kid,  chamois,  morocco  and 

parchment,  70  cop.  per  lb. 
Note  (conventional). — '^  By  the  taxes  stated  in  this  clause, 
the  named  wares  are  cleared,  even  in  case  of  con- 
taining silk  or  half-silk  in  the  form  of  decorations  for 
clothes. 
Circular  No.  14,637, 1894,  explains   that  if  silk  composes 
part  of  a  note-book,  as  a  separate  part,  the  book  is  taxed 
as  a  costly  trinket,  at  the  rate  of  two  roubles  per  lb. 
The  tariff  is  not  capable  of  explaining  what  is  meant 
by  ''a  separate  part,"  what  may  be  considered  separate, 
and  what  is  only  a  decoration.    This  is  owing  to  its  com- 
plication, and  the  mass  of  clauses  and  additional  points. 
Neither  can  the  circulars  explain  matters,  even  to  an  in- 
telligence unusually  acute.    In  reality,  plenty  of  room  is 
left  for  a  free  interpretation. 

Generally  speaking,  the  admixture  of  silk  is  the  bete 
iwire  of  every  fiscal  station  on  the  frontiers,  and  the 
annals  of  custom-houses  contain  many  records  of  wares 
which  have  suffered  at  one  point  of  the  frontier  and  passed 
successfully  at  another. 
Clause  196. — Silk  wares. 

Circular  No.  17,168,   1894.    Stuffs  in  which  the  warp 
and  weft  are  partly  silk,  partly  other  textile  materi- 
als, are  considered  silk  when  the  surface  of  the  tex- 
ture is  covered  on  both  sides  with  silk  to  an  extent  of 
more  than  60  per  cent.,  and  half-silk  when  the  silk- 
covered  surface  is  half  of  the  whole  area.    Textures 
in  which  the  silk-covered  surface  is  less  than  half 
the   area  are  taxed  according  to  the  corresponding 
clauses  of  the  tariff,  and  according  to  the  material 
of  the  texture  with  silk  covering  or  decorations. 
It  is  remarkable  that  special  efforts  to  reduce  the  burdens 
of  the  tariff  cause  opposite  results.     In  order  to  facilitate 
its  study,  the  order  of  classification  is  sometimes  altered.    In 
the  Bussian  tariff  of  1891,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  prac- 
tical results,  similar  tariffs  are  united  into  one  clause.    The 
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restilt  of  thisj  as  is  pointed  out  by  Mr,  Yanjoul,  ia  an  al> 
flurdity :  *^  Tobacco  ii  classified  with  tea  and  sugar ;  timber 
with  kather  wares,  sach  as  shoes;  in  the  dopartmant  of 
mnh  and  basket  wares  we  find  cano  fnmiture. 

To  make  the  tariff  yield  a  greater  revenue,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  shall  be  ksa  burdensome^  we  try  to  increase 
th©  ntimber  of  articles  taxed ^  and  to  vary  the  classification 
in  aocordftEce  with  the  value  of  the  articles ;  ad  valorem 
taxation  is  avoided,  because  experience  has  proved  it  to  be 
unworkable.  These  good  intentions  lead  to  the  creation  of 
a  long  list  of  clauaea  which  bring  about  eoraplicated,  ridicu- 
kius,  and  burdensome  results.  A  case  in  point  is  reported 
from  England,  where  formerly  raw  material  was  strictly 
separated  from  manufactured  wares*  A  certain  person 
imported  a  mummy  from  Egypt,  The  custom-hoiise  offi- 
cials first  decided  to  consider  the  mummy  raw  material,  but 
the  art  of  embalming  induced  them  to  change  their  minds. 
The  body  of  the  Egyptian  was  thereupon  declared  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  the  duty  levied  was  £200,  a  sum  repre- 
itaiing  GO  percent,  on  the  stated  value,  the  owner  having 
given  iuch  as  JS400,  fearing  confiscation,  and  not  supposing 
that  the  aihes  of  a  human  being  would  be  classed  under 
Any  head  of  the  tariff. 


The  fitrict  distinction  which  the  science  of  political 
economy  makes  between  protectionist  and  fiscal  tariffs  has 
in  reality  long  since  lost  all  importancep  The  influence 
ol  duty  varies  owing  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  con  tern- 
[»amry  mechanism,  and  the  alterations  in  the  conditions 
of  international  intert^hange.  The  cost  of  the  produce  of 
metab  and  coal,  the  price  gf  grain,  the  prices  of  manufac- 
tured general  goods  become  less,  owing  to  the  progress  of 
twimioal  science  and  the  development  (notwithstanding  all 
obrtaoles)  of  the  universal  interchange.  At  the  same  time, 
they  ar«  liable  to  fluctuations,  under  the  joint  influence  of 
tli0  variations  of  wages^  trades  criiies,  and  the  fall  and  rise 
ol  the  money-market. 
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The  duty  of  100  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  pig-iron  (22J 
copecs  par  pood)  imported  to  Russia,  as  proved  by  ex- 
perience, may  at  one  time  be  fiscal  and  at  another  pro- 
tectional,  according  to  the  price  of  pig-iron  in  England. 
The  existing  conventional  classification  of  75  copecs  per 
pood  on  iron  may,  in  the  near  future,  be  either  protectional 
or  prohibitive.  The  duty  on  manufactured  goods  every- 
where is  at  different  times  either  prohibitive,  protectional 
or  fiscal,  although  the  tax  does  not  vary. 

The  varying  action  of  the  same  tax  on  grain — ^the  action 
which  undermined  all  calculations — was  observed  in  the 
import  of  Russian,  American,  or  Indian  grain. 

No  shadow  of  protectional  inclination  exists  in  South 
America.  The  tarifib  of  the  Republics  are  compiled  in  a 
way  which  would  grieve  M.  Melin  and  please  the  Cobden 
Club.  The  rulers  have  nothing  against  the  greatest  import 
of  European  manufactured  goods.  They  only  desire  a 
liberal  filling  of  the  custom-house  exchequers.  On  the 
shores  of  the  La  Plata,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  making  out  the 
tariff,  solves  a  curious  arithmetical  problem.  It  is  necessary 
to  determine  under  which  tariff  the  product  of  duty  by  the 
import  will  be  the  greatest.  Little  care  is  paid  to  the 
necessities  and  the  suffering  of  the  payers,  and  still  leas  to 
the  losses  of  the  foreign  producers.  If,  say,  1,000,000  kilo* 
grammes  of  goods  were  imported,  and  the  tax  were  three 
francs  per  kilogramme,  would  it  not  be  better  to  treble  the 
tax  ?  Then  if  the  import  were  reduced  by  half,  the  revenue 
would  still  be  greater  than  formerly.  Such  a  problem 
allows  of  two  solutions.  One  of  the  multipliers,  the  can- 
sumption,  is  reduced  as  much  as  the  second  multiidier, 
the  duty,  is  increased,  and  naturally  preference  will  be 
given  to  the  minimum  import  with  the  same  revenue.  A 
double  duty  on  half  the  import  is  preferable,  because  the 
same  result  is  produced  with  less  trouble. 

The  system  is  supplemented  by  the  wide  application  of 
export  duties.    Not  oppressed  by  protectional  prejudioeSi 
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with  &  stTiGtly  defiBed  aim,  the  South  American  financiers 
give  export  duties  a  special  patronage,  Quauo  in  Peru, 
saltpetre  in  Chili,  Paraguayan  tea,  which  grows  in  Brazil, 
Brazilian  coffee — these  are  all  taxed  with  an  export  duty 
to  the  greatest  amount  bearable. 

The  results  of  such  fiscal  policy  are  well  known.  Notwith- 
standing the  vast,  thinly  populated  expanses,  which  avert 
all  territorial  disputes  ;  notwithstanding  the  profession  of 
the  same  faith  and  the  same  language ;  notwithstanding 
the  traditions  of  the  united  struggle  for  freedom^  nowhere 
does  there  exist  such  fierce  antagonism  as  between  the 
large  and  small  South  American  republics. 

As  soon  as  there  arise  between  the  South  American 
republics  questions  which  demand  unity  of  interests,  then 
ihore  appears  not  a  desire  of  attaining  by  united  efibrts  a 
iMiilt  favourable  for  allj  but,  on  the  contrary,  individual 
greed  is  developed  along  with  an  iuclluation  to  take  ad- 
yantage  of  the  difficulties  and  desires  of  the  neighbour,  ao 
fti  to  oppress  him,  and  eveni  if  possible,  to  exterruinata 
him. 

Buch  questions  iu  these  cases,  instead  of  agreement,  cause 
dimensions  and  conflicts.  Not  one  nation  of  the  Old  World 
regttids  another  with  so  keen  a  suspicion  as  to  forget  daily 
Booaniiiea,  in  the  manner  oommon  among  the  Republics  of 
iha  New  World,  which,  to  all  outer  appearauces,  are  similai^ 
to  each  other. 

The  rich  nature  of  South  America,  the  tropical  climate 
and  virgin  soil,  Increase  tlie  growth  and  development  of 
iWiythiiig  transferred  here  from  the  Old  World,  com- 
aiiiiioing  with  plaata  and  animals,  and  ending  with  instita- 

t&DDl. 

Here  fruits  become  juicier  and  more  plentiful,  trees  more 
floniiiblng,  animab  stronger  and  more  sinewy.  The 
nalnnUist  can  observe  for  what  one  or  another  repreaen- 
tative  of  the  European  flora  or  fauna  may  be  best  suited. 
In  the  same  way,  tarifis— the  offspring  of  European 
piotacltonista  and  free-traders — have  flourished  here. 
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The  South  American  war  of  1881-1882  was  nn- 
donbtedly  caused  by  the  export  duty  on  saltpetre  and 
silver. 

Export  duties  also  had  their  irresistible  consequences. 
At  the  first  opportunity  the  European  powers  are  ready  to 
attack  these  countries.  Only  the  fear  of  expenses,  and  the 
working  of  the  mineral  wealth,  which  has  only  lately  been 
commenced,  detains  them. 

The  existence  of  custom-houses  proves  to  be  an  almost 
unbearable  burden  for  European  international  intexchangei 
now  that  business  is  so  vast  and  so  hurried.  Looking  over 
the  figures  which  give  us  the  results  of  foreign  trade,  we 
know  not  at  what  price,  with  what  risk,  with  what  diffi- 
culties each  vessel,  each  car,  and  each  bale  of  merchandise 
arrives  at  its  destination,  if  it  has  to  cross  the  frontier 
between  two  nations. 

What  was  the  use  of  spending  milliards  of  francs  on 
the  Suez  Canal?    Could  not  a  railway,  connecting  Port 
Said  with  Suez  and  two  extensive  ports,  solve  the  question 
quicker  and  with  more   ease?     The  difference  between 
transport  rates  over  ninety  miles  by  rail  or  by  canal  is 
not  great,  and  is  well  balanced  by  the  premium  which 
has  to  be  paid  for  passing  through  the  canal.    The  reply 
is  plain.     Every  one  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
the  transport  of  goods  would  prefer  the  ancient  course 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  if  the  isthmus  were  traversed 
by  a  railway  in  place  of  the  canal.     The  unloading  at 
Port  Said,  loading  into  cars,  the  unloading  from  the  cars 
and  loading  into  another  ship  atSuec,  would  be  so  op- 
pressive that  a  long  ocean  voyage  would  be  preferred. 
But  not  only  the  expenses  connected  with  the  tranship- 
ment would  have  a  decisive  consequence.    The  damage  to 
goods,  indefinite   detention,  losses    (inevitable    when  re- 
weighing)  would  finally  drive  commercial  fleets  away  from 
here. 

The  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  only  about 
forty-five  miles  in  length.    But  neither  the  Panama  rail- 
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way  nor  tke  railway  from  Cluli,  across  the  Curdilleras  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  will  ever  take  the  place  of  direct  com- 
munication. 

Narrow  straits,  in  exactly  the  ^ame  way  as  a  narrow 
isfchmosy  oppress  iuternatioual  exchange.  The  ficheme  of 
the  Channel  Tanuel  attracted  a  huge  capital.  If  the 
junction  of  English  and  French  railways  had  been  effected, 
then  not  only  would  the  enterprise  have  quickly  and 
bountifully  repaid  the  expenses,  but  the  trade  would  have 
been  increased ,  being  freerl  from  two  transloadings  from 
cars  to  steamer,  and  vice  verM. 

The  influence  of  custom-house  taxes  has  more  than  once 
be^n  compared  with  artificial  increase  of  freight  charges. 
Such  comparison  does  not  exhaust  the  importance  of  border 
itxeSi  Donnected  with  examiuation^  weighing,  and  other 
formalities.  It  is  far  juster  to  compare  custom-houses  with 
those  indeiiuite  losses  and  detentions  which  are  caused  by 
the  natural  obstacles  of  Sue^,  Panama,  and  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  The  first  demand  made  by  every  custom-house 
regulation  is  the  direction  of  all  imports  and  exports  to 
certain  points*  The  import  of  goods  is  permitted  only 
through  those  places  where  custom-houses  exist.* 

Through  second  and  third  class  custom-houses  only  free 
goods  and  a  few  enumerated  taxable  goods  are  permitted 
to  be  imported  (p<  327).  Similar  limitations  exist  in  all 
other  codes.  This  burden  alone  disfigures  international 
excliange,  and  daily  develops  the  feeling  of  alienation 
and  irritation.  The  improvement  of  communications,  the 
increase  of  railways  and  local  roads,  is  always  in  advance 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  chief  custom-houaea. 
Loft  to  itself,  trade  would  be  directed  to  numerous  places 
cm  the  different  borders.  On  the  contrary,  custom-house 
reipilationB,  creating  as  it  were  a  waU  along  the  entire 
trontier,  open  only  few  gates.  The  distance  to  be  tra^^reed 
t^  oartaiti  goods  ia  increased,  and  a  compulaory  and  incon- 
wcutnt  eoune  created  for  otherSi    The  compari^n  with 

'  See  Husimn  Qiti<mi-him9€  St^ttte^  p*  32& 
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a  wall  lessens,  not  exaggerates,  the  importance  of  the 
custom-honse  line.  To  facilitate  the  successful  control  of 
the  direction  of  goods  to  the  proper  custom-houses  a  so- 
called  border  line  is  instituted,  this  zone  having  a  width 
of  thirty  versts  in  Russia,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
kilometres  in  France.  Within  the  limits  of  these  zones  the 
strictest  watch  is  kept  on  all  movements  of  goods.  Ac- 
cording to  French  laws,  any  crossing  of  the  frontier  at 
night-time  is  prohibited.  During  the  day  every  consign- 
ment of  goods  must  prove  its  legality,  otherwise  confisca- 
tion or  fines  are  imposed.  According  to  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
the  local  inhabitants  are  burdened  with  a  series  of  most 
oppressive  measures. 

The  border-zone  covers  both  the  sea  shore  and  a  strip 
of  the  sea.  The  Russian  law  puts  this  strip  at  three 
miles. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  custom-house  politics  nothing 
can  be  said  against  the  obligatory  direction  of  goods  to 
certain  frontier  points,  or  against  the  strictness  of  control 
within  the  prescribed  zones.  For  international  exchange, 
especially  in  the  civilised  countries  of  Europe,  these 
custom-house  postulates  yearly  become  more  burdensome, 
European  shores  abound  in  numerous  convenient  ports ; 
the  natural  curves  of  the  shores  give  the  possibility  of 
landing  at  every  sea  village.  In  northern  Europe,  in  seas 
with  tides,  the  mouths  of  all  small  and  large  rivers  might 
serve  as  landing-places.  The  deep  fiords  of  Scandinavia, 
which  run  inland  for  a  great  distance,  are  accessible  not 
only  for  fishing-boats  but  also  for  ocean  steamers. 

But  all  these  conveniences  are  useless,  owing  to  custom-^ 
house  guards.  At  most  points  on  the  sea  shore  no  custom-^ 
houses  exist,  but  a  custom-house  guard  prevents  unloading, 
and  directs  sailors  to  the  proper  places,  where  a  staff  of 
officials  and  examiners  exists,  where  warehouses  are  bailt| 
and  where  all  attributes  of  contemporary  frontier  taxation 
ure  found.  When  a  vessel,  train,  or  cart  with  goods  enters- 
the  custom-house,  its  trials  commence  immediately.    First 
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of  ftl],  two  copies  of  a  ceriaiti  form  of  bills  of  lading  are 
demanded.  No  delay  in  the  presentation  of  these  docu- 
menU  13  permitted.  Besides  the  bills  of  lading,  a  certificate 
of  individuality  is  demanded.  All  persons  oa  board  sliipf 
witbout  any  exception,  are  bound  to  know  and  observe  aU 
t3m  CQBtom-honse  regoJations,  Any  disregard  of  the  mlea 
by  any  one  of  the  ehip'^  crew  is  visited  on  the  owner 
ol  tb©  goods. 

Confiscation  is  frequently  practised,  and  on  a  scale  tm- 
fcsoini  in  any  other  sphere  of  life.  Confiscation  in  cnstom- 
lioiiMS  frequently  punisb«^s  unintentioual  deceit  or  fault, 
when  only  inexperience  or  slight  cairelessness  is  to  blame* 

Formalities  cominence  at  the  first  step.  The  steamer 
is  registered,  the  passports  are  verified ,  a  report  is  sent 
to  the  custom-boosB,  all  hatches  are  scaled.  As  soon  as 
ilt0  yewol  enters  the  port  a  special  agent  is  appointed  to 
vftteh  it*  Twenty-four  hours  later  a  new  document  is 
demanded,  namely,  a  declaration  of  cargo.  This  declara- 
tion, beisidefl  the  merchaudise,  states  the  number  and  kind 
of  docnmentSi  the  individual  property  of  the  master  and 
onsWi  their  clothes,  provisions,  sbip^s  fomiture,  the  names 
of  the  €f«w,  and  their  nationality^  whence  and  in  how 
many  days  the  sliip  has  arrived,  the  size  and  tonnage  of 
tbe  vessel. 

After  this  a  preliminary  examination  is  made  \  the  v^flsel 
it  aeai^^iad.  A  committee  cf  three  custom-house  agents 
breaks  the  seals  and  attentively  examines  all  the  plac€S| 
the  maaier  being  bound  to  open  all  lockers,  drawers,  bojces, 
both  bis  own  and  those  of  the  crew,  and  all  places  serving, 
or  which  may  aerve,  fc^  stowing  articles  and  goods,  without 
any  e\*msion  or  oouoealment*  A  fine  impends^  if  all  the 
ptaoec  be  not  opened* 

In  porta  where  a  large  amount  of  goods  is  gathered^ 
aS|  for  example,  at  the  points  of  chief  attraction  for  intei^ 
fltttaonal  exohangef  the  goods  have  to  pass  two  custom- 
hooasi  the  ^t  and  the  chief.  In  France,  on  t  Ke  contrary, 
ibe  double  tine  is  applied  to  the  inland  ciutom-houses. 
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Where  double  custom-houses  exist  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination is  made  at  the  first  house,  and  the  final  at 
the  chief  house ;  in  general,  the  formalities  and  examina- 
tion are  divided,  and  thus  excessive  oppression  is  caused. 
If  the  chief  custom-house  is  located  so  that,  owing  to 
the  shallow  water,  vessels  cannot  approach  it,  then  lighters 
and  barges  are  loaded  under  the  control  of  the  watchmen ; 
then  these  are  sealed  and  sent  away  to  the  wharf,  where 
the  goods  are  discharged. 

Before  unloading  is  begun,  these  lighters  are  again  ex- 
amined to  see  if  the  seals  are  intact,  and  the  declaration 
is  entered  into  another  book. 

The  discharge  is  permitted  only  in  certain  places  speci- 
ally set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

Night  discharge  is  prohibited,  with  the  exception  of  very 
urgent  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  White  Sea,  where, 
during  the  short  period  of  navigation,  no  night  exists ;  so 
that,  in  reality,  the  regulation  of  unloading  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  is  not  violated,  since  the  sun  does  not  fall  below 
the  horizon.    This  exception  confirms  the  rule. 

Every  evening  all  hatches  are  sealed  by  the  official,  and 
reopened  every  morning. 

The  discharged  goods  are  carried  or  transported  to  the 
custom-house  warehouses,  and  here  registered  again.  When, 
finally,  the  discharging  is  finished,  many  of  her  fittings 
are  taken  from  the  vessel,  such  as  sails,  awnings,  ropes,  and 
so  on,  to  be  locked  up  in  the  same  warehouses.  All  heavy 
parts,  which  it  is  difficult  to  detach,  are  registered  and 
entered  in  a  book.  After  this  a  final  calculation  of  the 
ship's  cargo  is  made,  so  as  to  verify  the  declaration. 

All  these  formalities  are  gone  through  even  in  case  a 
vessel  carries  nothing  but  her  ballast. 

All  that  proves  to  be  omitted  from  the  declaration  and 
bills  of  lading  is  confiscated. 

The  quantity  of  spirits,  tea,  sugar,  and  cofiTee  is  striotly 
regulated.  Americans  and  Englishmen  are  allowed  not 
more  than  1]^  lb.  of  tea  per  man. 
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The  control  of  imports  hy  land  and  by  sea  differs  slightly* 
Cars  and  carts  excite  less  suspicion.  But  the  documentary 
irtificates  are  the  same.  Once  the  goods  have  entered  the 
IRrarehonfies,  the  difference  between  land  and  sea  import 
diiMippears.  The  goods  are  subjected  to  a  second  examin- 
ation, boxes  are  opened,  the  quality  is  examined ,  the  goods 
are  weighed,  or  accurately  measured.  Within  five  days 
a  detailed  explanation  must  be  presentedj  in  which  a  full 
description  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  goods  is 
secessary.  If  the  declamtion  is  not  made  out  on  the 
speoified  form,  it  is  returned  as  useless.  When  the  declare 
ation  iit  made  out  in  the  necessary  manner,  it  Is  entered 
won!  fur  word  into  a  bookj  and  verified  with  the  first 
declaration. 

When  ail  these  formalities  are  finished,  the  custom-house 
oOicial  signs  the  declaration,  and  gives  orders  for  the  ax« 
amination. 

*^  The  goods  are  weighed,  measured  ^  or  counted  ;  drugs 
are  analysed  by  special  chemists  ;  the  examination  of 
machinery  and  apparatus  is  carried  out  by  mechanics  J* 

III  an  earlier  paragraph  it  was  stated  that  a  good  deal 
of  arbitrary  classification  exists,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
how  little  help  is  given  to  the  tariff  by  administratLve 
explaiiatioiis. 

Tlia  cuatom-houae  statute  is  as  undefined  as  the  tariff. 
If  the  energy  and  suspicioB  of  the  agents  go  beyond  a  oer- 
taifi  limit,  liardly  any  trade  will  bo  possible.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  a  great  part  of  the  cases  or  boxes  be  opened^ 
then  irreparable  leases  will  be  caused,  all  patience  will  ba 
iiStliaasled,  and  the  goods  will  be  detained  too  long, 

Jtew  far  cnstom*hous6  practice  extends  in  relation  to 
details  is  proved  by  the  affixing  of  lead  seals  to  every  piece 
of  oertain  goods. 

The  demands  of  international  exchange  become  more 
iinperativet  so  that  the  burden  of  custom*boaie  oppression 
greater  year  by  year. 
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CHAPTEE  V 

Free  Trade  and  Closed  Frontiers,     War  in  Times  of 

Peace. 

NO  country,  although  it  has  reduced  and  simplified  the 
tariff,  but  has  retained  the  custom-house,  can  make 
pretence  of  actual  liberty  of  international  exchange.  Eng* 
lish  excises,  levied  at  the  frontiers,  differ  very  little,  except 
in  name,  from  customs.  The  English  excise  has  the  same 
importance  for  French  wine-merchants  as  the  customs  of 
Spain  and  Germany.  France,  on  an  average,  exports 
260,000,000  francs  worth  of  wine  yearly.  Of  this  amount 
the  greater  part  goes  to  England ;  of  the  quantity  ex- 
ported bottled,  half  is  imported  to  England.  The  lower 
taxes  of  England  fall  on  the  larger  quantity  of  goods.  At 
the  most  enthusiastic  period  of  fiee-trade,  Mr.  Yanjoul 
stated  that  in  one  or  other  point  of  England's  custom- 
house system  he  observed  upon  occasions  not  only  fiscal 
but  protectional  inclinations.  For  example,  foreign  spirits 
were  taxed  five  per  cent,  higher  than  the  home  product. 
Again,  we  may  notice  a  further  proof  in  the  prohibitiQn, 
since  1876,  of  the  import  of  cattle  from  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  Although  this  is  explained  by  sanitary  reasons, 
in  reality  it  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  local 
cattle-breeding  on  farms. 

The  burden  of  examination,  the  search  of  vessels,  the 
verification  of  contents  catalogued  in  the  declarations  are 
carried  on  on  the  British  frontiers  in  the  same  way  as  on 
other  borders.  The  army  of  custom-house  officials  is  con- 
stantly at  work,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  conceal  tea,  coffee, 
wine,  spirits,  cocoa  within  bales  of  free  goods.    Trade  is 
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possible  only  owing  to  daily  compromises.  For  instaneei 
out  of  a  consigomeiit  of  goods  not  more  thau  a  few  cases 
are  opened.  At  the  same  time,  chemLcal  analyses  are  ptac<> 
tised  withont  mercy.  The  severity  and  experience  of  the 
EngUih  frontLer  experts  in  this  respect  deserro  ample 
pnise. 

To  estimate  the  loss  caused  to  international  exchange  by 
bee-trade  tarifij,  and  even  excise  duties^  it  is  nseful  to  re* 
member  those  nnbearable  burdens  which  were  attributed 
to  the  custom-houses  of  the  interior.  These  institutiona 
Fwely  levied  high  duty.  The  contemporary  French  tariff 
tsxm  the  import  of  eatables  and  wines  very  moderately. 
But  notwithstanding  this^  all  consider  inland  cnstom-houses 
to  be  literaUy  unbearable,  and  the  best  French  economists 
are  making  efforts  to  repeal  the  octroi  Leroy-Beaulieu 
says  that  among  custom-house  taxes  frequently  the  lowest 
are  the  most  burdensome.  Amongst  taxes  introduced 
1870  to  1871|  one  of  the  least  considerable  to  all  ap- 
pMmnoeOi  but  in  reality  most  oppressive  for  import  trade, 
if  tliA  statistic  tax,  ^^  C^la  n'est  rien/^  said  the  Minister 
wlio  invented  the  tax.  *^  When  crossing  the  frontier,  you 
pay  ten  centimes  for  your  trunk,  and  you  will  not  notice 
m  small  a  tax."  But  what  is  unnoticed  by  one  or  two 
perw^ns  is  very  burdensome  for  any  extensive  export  or 
tfanait  trade,  and  this  tax,  which  is  not  eonsiderable  when 
a  boiX  af  indigo  or  a  piece  of  silk  is  being  passed,  becomes 
oppreuve,  and  even  prohibitive,  in  tlie  case  of  goods  of 
low  vmlue.  Chemical  products  in  boxes,  worth  about  20 
fmncs^  have  to  pay  |  per  cent.  Pieces  of  ground  sandal 
prepftfed  for  Spain  and  Portugal,  worth  10  francs,  are  taxed 
1  per  cent.,  paying  the  statistic  duty  when  exported,  not 
ooonting  the  same  payment  when  imported*  The  number 
ot  examples  may  be  added  to  considerably, 

Adam  Smith  did  not  believe  that  the  egoistic  interests  of 
the  ricli  ettseoq  would  ever  permit  the  substitution  of  free* 
tiaila  for  protection.  His  mistake  is  not  very  great.  Free- 
tmda  is  permitted  very  conditionally  and  insincerely.    The 
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duplicity  of  the  principles  of  the  English  freetraders  was 
displayed  very  visibly  in  the  permission  of  autonomic 
tariffs  in  the  British  colonies.  Only  the  metropolis  and  the 
islands  of  the  United  Kingdom  possessed  a  liberal  tariff. 
The  colonies  beyond  the  ocean  received  the  right  of  choos- 
ing independently  any  form  of  custom-house  policy. 

The  same  principle,  which  was  proclaimed  in  the  British 
Parliament,  and  which,  as  Cobden  hoped,  would  be  immedi- 
ately accepted  by  all  European  nations,  did  not  spread  to 
Canada,  the  Cape  Colonies,  Australia.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  explain  this  inconsistency  by  the  rights  of  the  colonies 
to  home-rule.  The  real  cause  was  the  fear  that  the  univer- 
sal Imperial  tariff  would  ease  foreign  interchange  with  the 
colonies,  and  that  the  revenues  received  by  the  owners  of 
English  enterprises  would  be  lessened.  It  was  hoped  that 
high  taxes  on  the  colonial  frontiers  would  cause  much  less 
loss  to  imports  from  the  metropolis  than  to  imports  from 
other  countries  which  conducted  ocean  trade.  The  absolute 
losses  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  relative  profits. 
The  trade  traditions  of  many  years'  standing  also  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  London  and  Liverpool  firms  would  con- 
tinue the  trade  with  Quebec  and  Sydney,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  this  trade  would  be  limited  for  foreign  firms  by 
the  high  duties. 

The  colonies  made  great  use  of  their  rights  of  instituting 
autonomic  duties.  Colonial  protection  was  created.  The 
insincerity  of  English  freetraders  was  justly  punished. 
Protective  duties  were  introduced  with  a  view  of  limiting 
the  import  of  goods  from  the  metropolis  to  the  colonies. 
The  exchange  with  the  colonies  decreased. 

The  historian  of  British  trade,  Leon  Levy,  with  sorrow 
points  out  that ''  some  of  the  colonies  use  their  freedom  of 
action  in  trade  politics,  not  always  in  union  with  their 
further  advantages,  and  evincing  no  attention  to  the 
interests  of  their  metropolis."  Not  long  ago  the  duties  of 
Canada  and  several  Australian  colonies  gave  special  cause 
for  just  complaints  from  an  English  point  of  view.    The 
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eolaniftg,  said  Mr.  Yanjoul^  by  the  aid  of  the  means  which 
were  practbed  for  so  many  j^ears  in  England,  and  by  the 
aisittaiice  of  protectional  dutiesi  made  efibrta  to  create  their 
own  industry.  We  will  venture  to  state  that  Engliah 
politics  wonlfl  not  dissent  from  a  tax  which|  in  r«?gard  to 
England,  would  be  half  fi^al^  and  prohibitive  with  regard 
to  other  countries. 

In  an  interesting  book  relating  to  hia  travels  in  the 
colamea,  Sir  Charles  EKlke  says  that  the  inclination  to- 
wards the  protective  system  is  met  with  in  Australia  in  all 
clasaesj  and  even  amidst  the  shopkeepers,  to  whom  it  would 
to  all  appearances  be  immaterial  whether  they  sold  foreign 
or  local  merchandise,  **  Patronise  national  industry/'  wiite 
the  colonial  tradesmen.  "■  Show  your  patriotism  by  taking 
only  colonial  goods/'  is  written  in  large  lettei's  above  the 
doors  of  certain  shops  in  the  colonies. 

How  much  welfare  and  how  much  evil  is  caused  by  the 
autonomic  tariffs  of  the  British  colonies  for  their  own 
indostry  Is  a  disputed  question*  One  thing  is  certain :  the 
excitement  of  antagonism  and  alienation.  The  wise  and 
tiwlitional  policy  of  Britain^  which  despises  political  domi^ 
nation,  which  it^gards  local  home-rule  with  sympathy  and 
toMUfagement  everywhere  where  the  British  flag  floats, 
has  lostj  owing  to  these  tariffs,  a  great  part  of  its  fniits. 
Ireland,  Scotland  and  Waleji  have  no  greater  rights  to 
antOQomic  tariffs.  The  autonomic  rights  of  colonies  to 
tarifli  is  as  unreawnable  as  would  be  the  privilege  of  re< 

bUisbing  slavery.     Ttie  least  evil  is  the  loss  of  several 

irkato  where  the  metropolis  ejichang^d  good  and  cheap 
mannfaciured  wares  for  raw  materials  piYxluced  by  the 
virgin  soil.  The  ^^benation  of  the  colonies  from  such  a 
healthy  and  life-giving  centre  as  the  islands  where  human 
liberty  was  created  is  much  sadder. 


The  closed   frontiersi  causing   international  alienation, 
and  piwenting  ocnuitant  sources  of  enmity  between  btng^ 
demand  such  institnttons  and  lead  to  such   oonatn 
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qaeuces  as  are  among  the  certain  causes  of  contemporary 
war.  Life  demands  constant  and  free  interchange.  Border 
limitations  are  obstacles  to  the  interchange.  Smuggling  is 
a  protest  against  tariffs.  The  first  methods  of  this  are 
cheating  and  artfulness.  As  artfulness  is  not  always  suc- 
cessful, force  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  as,  for  example, 
smuggling.  For  the  suppression  of  smuggling,  all  frontiers 
are  provided  with  armed  bodies  of  soldiers.  Special  vessels 
protect  the  coast.  The  result  is  a  continuous  struggle 
along  all  the  frontiers.  Peace  between  States  is  a  rela- 
tive peace.  Military  actions,  as  exhibited  in  the  famous 
cordon  system,  never  cease. 

Military  barracks  in  times  of  peace,  and  even  fortified 
places,  present  no  danger  to  persons  approaching  them  in 
the  evening  or  at  night.  The  frontier  is  a  different  affair. 
There,  where  no  natural  landmarks  exist,  the  border  line 
is  not  indicated  by  anything.  But  the  careless,  although 
unintentional,  crossing  of  the  frontier  during  a  fog  or  at 
night  may  result  in  death  or  disablement.  Cases  of  strayed 
travellers  being  killed  in  broad  daylight  have  occurred  on 
the  border  of  Alsace. 

According  to  the  Russian  code  of  laws,  the  frontier^ 
guard  and  coastguard  are  obliged  during  both  day  and 
night  to  have  foot  and  mounted  patrols  active  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

The  frontier-guard  along  the  Prussian  border  is  forbidden 
to  allow  gatherings  of  suspicious  persona,  although  these  be 
unarmed  and  without  merchandise. 

If  while  on  duty  any  of  the  officials  of  the  ironiier-giiaid 
should  notice  a  gathering  of  armed  persons,  or  persons  who, 
carrying  anything  which  may  cause  wounds,  or  observe 
them  preparing  to  cross  the  frontier,  he  shall  hail  them, 
and  should  they  not  retire,  then  shall  he,  not  awaiting  their 
attack,  fire  on  them,  lliis  is  quite  a  military  state  of 
affairs. 

The  frontier  war  is  carried  on  by  infantry  and  cavalry. 
The  frontier-guard  possesses  no  artillery,  because  the  enemy 
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ftlwajs  presents  an  open  chain,  and  prefers  action  by  night. 
Bat  the  law  foresees  cases  when  the  guard  of  eavaby  and 
iofantiy  may  prove  too  weak.  To  pnrsne  nnmerons  parties 
of  smngglera,  and  to  resist  thosa  engaged  in  carrying  con*^ 
traband  goods,  when  the  actual  forces  at  his  disposal  prove 
to  bo  too  weak,  the  obief  of  the  custom-bouse  district  may 
dtnmtid  regular  troops,  and  in  cases  which  cannot  wait^  the 
oontmandmg  officer  of  the  detachment  may  make  the  de- 
mand. 

The  meaning  of  the  law  is  clear.  All  troops  on  the 
frontiers  form  a  reserve  of  continually  active  cordona 

If  the  duty  wars  are  longer  than  the  periods  of  trade 
agreements,  if  the  duty  increases  in  the  right  proportion  to 
the  inereaae  of  the  population,  and  the  increase  of  the 
neoeoity  of  constant  exchange,  the  troops  will  frequently 
have  ta  hasten  to  the  aid  of  the  frontier  guard.  It  is  quite 
pottlUe  that  at  some  time  even  artillery  wiil  be  called  into 
nqniaition. 

Even  now  artillery  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence 
of  etrtain  coasts.  England  and  the  United  States  have  to 
atraggla  with  illegal  import,  using  a  custom-house  navy, 
whom  veMoli  omise  along  the  coast  with  loaded  guns. 
AMOfding  to  Bussian  laws,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
ciisloiii*honse  zone  consists  of  a  strip  three  miles  wide  on 
wm  and  three  miles  inland  from  the  coast. 

Every  vessel  entering  this  zone,  when  approached  by  a 
ccaatgnatd  craiaeri  under  the  eustom-bouse  flag,  shall  stop 
Ihe  engiMa :  in  eaae  of  not  complying  with  tliis  demand, 
the  cruiser  shall  fire  a  blank  shot;  further^  if  the  vessel 
wkioli  haa  entered  the  zone  shall  endeavour  to  retreat,  the 
omtgiiafd  vessel  shall  first  repeat  the  blank  shot,  and 
afterwards  fire  at  the  rigging,  and  afterwards  at  tlie  bull 
of  any  such  vessel, 

Tb^  actions  are  similar  to  those  which  precede  the 
capMire  of  a  priza  in  naval  warfare.  Coastguard  craiaera 
pari  of  iim  navy,  and  are  entered  into  the  list  of 
of  Ih^samei  but  owing  i4>  their  special  service  in 
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times  of  peace,  they  are  under  the  direct  orders  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance. 

Both  on  land  and  on  sea  the  consequences  of  frontier 
taxation  is  the  use  of  military  force  in  times  of  peace. 

The  more  civilised,  more  densely  populated  and  richer 
the  country  be,  the  keener  is  the  smuggling,  although 
other  conditions  are  equal  as  regards  the  burdens  of  frontier 
taxation  and  control ;  the  more  dangerous  is  service  in  the 
frontier  guard ;  the  sharper  is  the  international  enmity. 

The  enemy  adapts  himself  to  localities  with  artfulness 
and  readiness  of  wit.  On  the  Belgian  frontier,  where  the 
localities  are  flat,  smuggling  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
horses.  On  the  Swiss  frontier,  where  the  aspect  of  the 
country  is  more  mountainous,  the  smugglers  travel  on  foot. 

On  rivers,  small  vessels  are  utilised.  When  the  desired 
moment  arrives,  and  the  guard  retires,  small  boats  row  to 
France,  transfer  to  the  confederates,  or  discharge  to  the 
houses  on  the  coasts,  the  merchandise,  and  then  disappear, 
without  leaving  any  traces. 

The  islands  Jersey  and  Guernsey  serve  as  stores  along 
the  Norman  coast;  the  merchandise  is  brought  in  large 
vessels,  and  then  the  goods  are  transferred  to  the  French 
coast  in  shallow  boats. 

Both  sides  evince  bravery,  and  brilliant  feats  are  per^ 
formed.  The  constant  struggle  develops  artfulness,  and 
accustoms  both  the  law-keepers  and  the  law-breakers  to 
danger. 

^'The  smugglers  start  at  night.  Every  morning  after 
daylight  the  frontier-guard  passes  along  the  frontier,  atten- 
tively examining  all  objects.  The  footprints  on  fields, 
broken  branches,  removed  stones,  all  serve  as  indieations 
for  the  custom  guard,  and  they  immediately  commence  the 
pursuit  of  any  bands,  traces  of  which  may  have  been 
noticed.    This  is  not  a  hunt,  but  a  war  of  Bed  Indians.^ 

There  is  no  need  to  look  to  rough  life  in  the  Far  West 
for  stirring  and  lawless  incidents.    Any  frontier  constantly 
*  Les  Douanes  et  La  Contrebande, 
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lie  the  same  wild  scenes,  where  human  reason  strives 
in  a  contlntious  death  struggle  with  the  enemy,  who  is 
eTerywhePB  and  nowhere.  The  frontier  service  is  harcL 
The  watcher  s  time  is  spent,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  in 
ambnahes  or  searches,  in  field  and  forest,  and  the  more 
inclement  the  weather,  the  greater  hts  risk. 

When  serious  actions  are  expected,  a  conscientious  guard 
may  pass  a  whole  month  withoat  sleeping  in  his  bed*  He 
lies  wrapped  in  a  sack  of  sheepskin,  under  the  starry  sky 
or  drenching  downfall,  watching  the  wide  plain,* 

Baids  carried  out  by  mounted  smugglers,  which  occur  in 
ths  north-east  of  France,  only  differ  from  military  raids  in 
the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  conceal  the  horses  after  the 
ftfl^r  is  over*  In  the  interval  between  two  expeditions  the 
bcnvea,  free  of  cost  to  those  who  have  sheltered  them,  are 
vmd  for  ploughing  and  carrying  legal  merchandise.* 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  enei^getic  aid  and  co-operation 
which  the  smugglers  find  among  the  inhabitants  on  the 
frontier?  Partly  by  gain,  but  still  more  by  fear.  The 
mngglers  have  much  influence  in  the  frontier  zone,  and 
inspire  the  poor  folk  with  dread.  What  can  the  village 
inhabitants  do  against  these  fierce  and  tlireatening  bandtta? 
No  one  in  the  village  is  ensured  against  their  hatred,  for, 
as  m  rule,  there  is  but  one  policeman  in  the  place.  Farms, 
inns,  and  lonely  cottages  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely 
unprotected. 

That  a  disastrous  effect  should  be  produced  upon  national 
mormls  by  the  closed  frontier  is  an  inevitable  result.  Thoso 
who  violate  the  tariff  laws  and  border  regulations  gradually 
bsoome  accustomed  to  violate  all  other  laws,  written  and 
unwritten.  Like  the  poachers  of  the  olden  times,  who  from 
Ul^gsl  sport  passed  on  to  robbery  and  crime,  the  smugglers 
r«pid]y  become  marauders.  According  to  the  words  of  M. 
Terly,  the  enviitsns  of  the  rich  manufacturing  centres  of 
the  most  densely  populated  and  the  richest  districts  of 
Northern  France,  namely,  Eonbaix  and  Tourcoing,  have^ 
'  itaMiueri  H  C^nirtbtrndmrs,    By  HirpoI>  te  Verly^  p.  S&.       ■  Ibid, 
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during  these  later  years,  become  nearly  impossible  for 
peaceful  life. 

Not  a  day  passes  without  the  newspapers  of  Lisle  re- 
porting crimes  on  the  frontier  territory;  workmen  re- 
turning from  work  are  attacked,  half  killed;  women  are 
insulted  in  the  fields  and  on  roads,  public  houses  are 
stormed,  murders  are  committed  in  lonely  houseSy  and 
bloody  fights  occur ;  robbery  reigns  everywhere.  The  fatrm- 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  have  beoome  hotbeds  of 
smuggling. 

The  cruelties  of  wars  when  one  of  the  parties  is  undis- 
ciplined are  well  known.  If  such  sad  facts  are  oonsidexed 
ordinary  events  in  the  richest  and  most  civilised  coantries, 
we  have  another  proof  of  universal  inaction.  With  the 
declaration  of  mobilisation,  the  military  character  of  the 
frontier  guards  becomes  more  evident.  The  frontier-guard 
becomes  the  natural  vanguard  of  the  acting  army,  and,  as 
such,  it  is  subjected  before  other  troops  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  For  instance,  on  the  east  border  of  France  the 
custom-house  cordons  are  entrusted,  upon  commencement 
of  military  operations,  with  the  defence  of  bridges  and 
tunnels,  and  are  instructed  to  blow  them  up  in  case  of 
necessity. 

In  the  war  of  1870  the  first  shot  was  fired  on  the  enemy^s 
picket  by  a  custom-house  soldier  near  Tionville,  who  was 
the  first  Frenchman  killed  by  Prussian  bullets. 

"  The  frontier  guard,"  writes  another  author,  "  forms  as 
it  were  a  live  wall  around  us."  ^  The  number  of  men  com- 
posing the  frontier  guard  in  France  reaches  20,206,*  form* 
ing  in  times  of  war  88  battalions.  The  forces  stationed  on 
the  frontier  are  equal  in  numbers  to  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
tection of  internal  peace. 

No  matter  how  large  and  strong  be  the  wall  which  is 
erected  around  the  contemporary  State  by  laws,  tariffs, 

'  Lm  douanjes  Fran^aes,    By  Henry  Bacques,  p.  142, 
«  Jbid.,  p.  166. 
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mlliiary  force,  frotitier-gtiard  and  coasting  cruisers,  the 
near  future  may  bring  forward  a  metliod  of  communication 
that  will  cause  new  difficulties  to  appear. 

The  science  of  aerial  navigation  yearly  makes  good 
progress.  Althougb^  as  regaitla  heavy  goods  and  cheap 
farei,  the  atmospheric  ocean  will  hardly  present  a  profit- 
aWe  means  of  eommunication,  for  costly  memhandise  it 
wilt  oifer  the  freest  and  the  quickest  transport.  It  is 
evident  that  this  coming  triumph  will,  perhaps  before  t«n 
years  have  passed,  make  possible  a  route  which  neither 
frontier^guatds  nor  coasting  cruisers  will  be  able  to  bar. 

What  measures  will  then  be  necessary  to  impede  inter- 
national communication  ?  With  intentional  extravagance 
Henry  (Jeorge  proposed  that  a  roof  should  be  built  over  the 
whole  territory  of  any  kingdom.  The  possible  result  is 
plain.  Independently  of  the  frontier  cordon,  it  will  be 
Becmwary  to  institute  posts  of  observation  and  custom- 
lumflM  all  over  the  country.  In  times  of  peace  the  entire 
army  will  be  transformed  to  custom-house  guards,  and  the 
•dminiitrative  officials  into  a  hierarchy  of  collectors  of 
Amtim  and  controllers  of  passports.  Their  strained  activity 
Will  bi  frequently  interrnpted  by  wars. 

When  nearly  all  the  national  energy  shall  be  employed 
m  the  struggle  with  respect  to  international  communt* 
cfttifm^  the  keeping  of  peace  will  become  a  problem  hard  to 
solve  by  the  best  political  talents. 

Curious  difficulties  even  now  crop  up  in  rich  and  densely 
pofml&tad  localities;  on  the  frontier  itself  common  settle- 
ments are  made  and  common  towns  erected. 

The  tame  street  belongs  to  two  diflenent  States  ;  bouaesare 
erected  that  are  divided  by  the  frontier-line,  leM  mahom  A 
diemf.  One  room  belongs  to  France,  the  other  to  Belgium, 
A  bedstead  or  writing-desk  may  be  set  down  so  that  the 
head  of  the  owner  will  be  iu  one  kingdom  and  his  legs 
in  another.  Removing  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  wine- 
ceUar  to  the  kitcheu^  he  will  be  imuggUng.  Pt*otectionista 
complain  that  these  buildings  lead  to  the  same  result  as 
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a  breach  in  the  walls  of  a  fortified  city — that  is  to  say, 
through  them  attacks  are  made  on  the  national  industry  ; 
financiers  have  worked  out  approximately  the  losses  caused 
to  the  exchequer  by  houses  of  this  sort.^ 

One  of  these  houses  (erected  in  the  town  of  Hallum), 
bearing  the  high-sounding  name,  ^^  Edaminet  des  Deux 
NationSf'^  figured  in  a  sensational  case  in  1894.  The  accu- 
sation was  upheld  by  M.  Melin,  the  world-renowned  leader 
of  the  new  protectional  policy  in  France. 

Common  towns,  houses,  outbuildings  and  shops  work 
much  harm,  but  harm  of  quite  another  kind  from  that 
which  the  friends  of  M.  Melin  think.  The  worst  must  be 
considered  the  fresh  growth  of  aggressive  interests  and 
political  inclinations,  which  have  a  close  connection  with 
these  mismanagements  of  border  relations. 

The  sincerity  of  the  statements  in  Parliament  in  respect 
to  the  disadvantages  of  aggressive  politics  is  subject  to  no 
doubt.  At  the  present  time  no  power  strives  to  bring  it  to 
pass  that  the  sun  shall  not  set  in  its  domains.  Every  new 
enterprise  beyond  the  ocean  is  subject  to  continuous  attack, 
and  has  to  be  justified  by  some  weighty  motives.  All  has 
changed  since  the  time  when  the  interest  of  several  in- 
fluential persons,  love  of  glory,  greed  and  despotic  inclina- 
tions ceased  to  be  the  aim  of  politics ;  even  the  profits  of 
trade  are  now  separated  from  the  necessities  of  the  national 
mass.  Nevertheless,  aggressive  politics  continue.  Gbrmany 
makes  efforts  to  secure  colonies  and  sea-stations  every- 
where. England  jealously  takes  care  of  her  universal 
dominions,  and  although  she  has  given  autonomy  to 
Canada,  the  Cape,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  she  is  less 
liberal  with  regard  to  India.  France  is  preparing  an 
expedition  with  the  view  of  retaining  and  strengthening 
her  Asiatic  and  African  protectorates.  Italy  is  spending 
money  on  the  Abyssinian  enterprises. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  social  con- 
ditions aiid  international  relations  have  changed  entirely, 

*  Verly's  Douaniera  et  Conirfbanditr8y\i^.  62, 68« 
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under  the  mfloence  of  the  development  of  right  and  the 
advance  of  scienceg,  li  the  advanelng  steps  of  civilisation 
&re  not  checked  by  the  foFclble  mia  of  contemporary 
oivUiaation,  the  chief  stimnlantd|  which  of  old  caused  an 
aidless  series  of  wars  among  ciTilised  nations,  may  be 
regarded  aa  past  The  Idea  of  a  nniversal  monarchy,  the 
inclination  to  universal  power^  desires  of  capture,  dynastio 
greedy  the  suppression  of  national  inclinations  to  freedom, 
religious  oppression,  slavery,  conditions  essentially  similar 
to  slavery,  will  all  disappear  in  that  ever-memorable  decade 
urban  a  series  of  events  of  universal  consequence,  following 
009  after  the  other^  shall  reconstruct  the  life  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  universe, 

Bni  the  harmony  of  organic  development,  the  co- 
opimtion  of  social  organisms  is  disturbed  by  one  powerful 
factor* 

Tb0  rights  of  individuality  and  freedom  of  labour  are  not 
yet  firmly  set  in  the  international  sphere,  and  thus  cause 
onavoidable  disagreements.  A  smothered,  yet  increasing, 
antagonism  is  observed,  which  causes  the  most  powerful 
Slatis  to  spend  their  best  forces  on  the  preparations  for 
amid  strife. 

When  the  feeling  of  enmity  brought  about  by  national 
sfi|miion  shall  cause  the  national  seUn^onseiousness  to 
Q/fmtioWf  then  this  deadened  hatred  will  result  in  a  crisis* 
One  nalion  will  attack  the  other  with  arms. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
Genesis  of  the  Idea  of  Free  Communication. 

MATEBIAL  power  and  moral  influence  appear  in  our 
days  on  the  side  of  civilised  nations.  The  securing 
of  content  and  peace  between  European  nations  and  the 
great  North  American  Eepublic  is  equal  to  the  gaining  of 
eternal  peace.  The  struggle  with  savage  and  half-civilised 
races,  their  civil  wars,  even  periodical  shedding  of  blood  in 
Central  and  South  America,  are  dangerous  only  when  the 
trans-oceanic  dissensions  overpower  the  interests  of  the 
great  capitals,  and  when  the  heavy  losses  suffered  in  war- 
fare with  savage  tribes  threaten  to  influence  a  conflict  on 
the  Ehine,  the  Vistula,  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Dovery 
or  those  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Hidden  enmity  and  open  strife  between  such  powers  as 
control  the  fate  of  the  future  at  our  times,  as  stated  above, 
occur  only  on  the  grounds  of  legal  and  economical  dissen- 
sions, which  are  nurtured  by  the  heavy  oppressions  imposed 
on  individual  rights  in  the  international  sphere,  and  on  the 
freedom  of  interchange.  All  the  old  exasperations,  which 
caused  endless  civil  wars,  have  disappeared  from  the 
civilised  world :  have  disappeared,  and  exist,  but  only  to  a 
harmless  extent,  beyond  its  limits ;  have  disappeared  under 
the  influence  of  the  triumph  of  principles  which  ensure  the 
indestructible  rights  of  human  individuality. 

The  deduction  naturally  made  is  this,  that  the  removal 
of  the  sole  cause  preventing  the  paciflcation  of  civilised 
countries  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  attaining  per- 
petual peace.  If  it  is  possible,  instead  of  resorting  to 
economical  and  legal  separativeness,  to  work  out    such 
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normal  conditions  as  will  institute  liberty  and  union  there 
where  now  oppression  and  dissension  reign,  then  wart  will 
hardly  be  possible,  and  will  finally  disappear,  as  slavery 
disappeared,  after  existing  for  thousands  of  years. 

To  complete  what  has  been  done  towards  the  end  of  the 
mneteanth  century  by  human  genius,  historical  iBTolntionB, 
tb0  labour  and  suffering  of  so  many  generations,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  acknowledge  thiE  as  true,  that  the  aelf-existence, 
welfarOi  safety  and  progress  of  ciyilised  nations  are  com* 
patible  with  free  frontiers  and  labour  intercourse;  it  is 
necessary  to  study  and  bring  to  life  the  principles  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  avoid  all  national  separativeness* 
It  is  grievous  to  see  that  the  programmes  of  the  two 
parties  now  struggling — Freetraders  and  Protectionists — 
ai0  very  far  indeed  from  acknowledging  any  such  concep- 
tiona. 

The  idea  of  free  intdrcourse  between  nations^  as  a  sura 
path  to  the  suspension  of  war,  was  bom  in  that  country 
whevet  ^^^  than  in  any  other,  legal  relations  were 
ttwflgthfn*^^  and  economical  science  studied  and  cherished. 
Til*  foimnmnera  of  Adam  Smith,  ©specially  Dudley  North 
and  David  Hume,  remarked  that  the  oppression  of  inters 
naiioiial  trade  breeds  antagonism  and  wars.  Adam  Smith 
wai  the  first  who  pointed  out  interchange  between  nations 
at  a  method  of  pacification*  According  to  his  opinion^  trade 
between  States,  in  the  same  way  as  between  individuals, 
BatniaUy  serves  as  a  bond  of  union  and  friendship^  while 
falae  viewi  have  made  trade  a  continuous  source  of  disagree- 
mecii  am)  enmity,  and  caused  many  wars.  The  wealth  of  a 
naigliboiiriiig  nation  should  cause  not  envy,  but  a  feeling 
of  bearty  goodwill.  If  it  is  at  any  time  dangerous^  it  is  so 
only  in  oaae  of  war^  when  it  gives  the  enemy  a  chance  of 
maintaining  a  larger  army.  But  in  times  of  peace  the 
wealth  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  is  a  general  advantage. 
JmA  ai  a  wealthy  person  is  a  better  custoo^r  for  the 
iurronnding  merchants  than  a  poor  one,  io  id  a  rich 
nation* 
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In  his  last  book  Condorcet  left  to  posterity  the  following 
remarks :  ''  The  better  educated  nations,  taking  advantage 
of  the  right  of  ordering  at  their  will  their  mode  of  life  and 
their  wealth,  will  gradually  become  accustomed  to  consider 
war  the  greatest  misfortune  and  the  greatest  crime.  First 
of  all,  those  wars  will  disappear  which  are  caused  by 
politicians  who  grasp  at  national  supremacy  under  cover 
of  so-called  hereditary  rights. 

Nations  will  understand  that  they  cannot  become  con- 
querors without  loss  of  their  freedom ;  that  lasting  oniona 
are  the  sole  means  of  preserving  independence ;  that  safety 
should  be  sought,  but]  not  overpowering  might.  Little  by 
little  industrial  prejudices  will  disappear ;  individual  mer* 
cantile  interests  will  lose  their  power  of  flooding  the  earth 
with  blood,  and  ruining  nations  under  the  pretext  of 
enriching  them.  As  nations  will  agree  in  moral  and 
political  principles,  as  every  nation  for  its  own  advantage 
will  invite  foreigners  to  a  juster  division  of  welfare,  so  all 
the  causes  which  breed,  nourish,  and  strengthen  national 
hate  will  gradually  disappear,  and  will  cease  to  inflame  and 
feed  martial  passions.  Institutions — ^more  logical  than 
those  plans  of  eternal  peace  which  occupied  the  leisuze  of 
so  many  thinkers — ^will  accelerate  the  success  of  this  onion 
of  nations ;  and  wars  between  nations,  as  if  it  were  mnrderi 
will  be  considered  one  of  those  atrocities  which  degrade 
and  revolt  the  soul,  which  give  a  bad  name  to  a  coontry, 
soiling  its  honour  and  blotting  its  annals.^ 

Among  those  thinkers,  the  contemporaries  of  Condoxoeiy 
who  sacrificed  their  leisure  to  projects  of  eternal  peace, 
Emmanuel  £[ant  is  prominent.  In  an  earlier  chapter  we 
explained  the  substance  of  his  effort,  which  had  an  effect 
no  more  valuable  than  those  made  by  others  to  solve  the 
same  problem.  But  Kant  added  a  supplement  to  his  pso- 
ject,  in  the  first  part  of  which  he  expressed  more  fnutfnl 


^  Condorcet,  EsquisBt  d'un  TMwu  Histarique  des  ProgrU  de 
VEiprit  Humain, 
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opinions,  some  of  which  agreed  in  many  respects  with 
the  ideaa  of  Smith  and  Condorcet. 

**  Though  nature,"  says  Kant,  **  wisely  separated  nations, 
which  every  kingdom  wishes  to  unite  by  artfulness  or  force, 
nAtnre,  nevertheless^  employs  their  mutual  interests  to 
eause  union  between  them,  since  it  could  not  have  been 
expected  that  the  idea  of  cc^mopolitau  doctrine  would  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  against  war  and  violence.  As  econo- 
mical predomination  gives  the  most  wealth  to  kingdoms, 
they  are  bound  to  apply  their  noblest  efforts  in  tUo  cause 
of  peace,  even  though  they  possess  no  humane  aims*  Ko 
matter  where  war  should  occur,  these  kingdoms  ought  im- 
mediately to  seek  methods  of  suspending  it  by  intermedia^ 
lion:  great  alliances  with  martial  inclinations  are  rarely 
made,  and  are,  luckily,  still  rarer.'' 

Three  great  minds,  observing  the  revival  of  society 
which  ooourred  under  their  eyes,  acknowledged,  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  that  the  surest  stimulant  to  peace  is 
economical  alliance.  For  profound  observers,  simultaneously 
in  different  countries,  there  began  to  appear,  among  other 
healing  influences,  a  tendency  toward  continuous  inter- 
ohan^  and  free  international  relations.  The  strengthening 
of  legal  relations  in  England,  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  order 
in  France,  the  awakening  of  national  feeling  in  Germany, 
gave  an  equal  possibility  for  the  appearance  of  the  first 
mnoartain  hopes  for  the  reconciliation  of  nations  on  the 
gitmnd  of  labour  union.  During  Napolaon^s  invasions 
mnoh  good  seed  was  lost  and  forgotten.  Finally,  when 
pMoe  fwigned,  the  ideas  of  Kant,  Condorcet,  and  Smith 
SAturaUy  found  followers  in  the  native  land  of  the  latter. 

David  Richard's  work,  Principles  of  Political  Ecanomyand 
Taxation^  made  its  appearance  in  1817.  Developing,  ampli- 
fyingi  and  debating  the  deductions  of  Smith  in  chapter  vii«y 
Sichaid  says,  *^By  means  of  total  freedom  of  trade  every 
country  wiU  give  its  capital  and  labour  such  a  destination 
as  it  oomideni  most  a^lvantageous  for  itself.  This  inclina* 
tion  io  individual  advantage  in  a  surprising  manner  oorre- 
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spondfl  generally  with  the  common  welfare  of  society.  The 
encouragement  of  industry,  the  reward  of  individual  talents, 
and  the  taking  of  all  possible  advantages  from  natural 
forces  of  nature,  causes  the  most  beneficent  and  economical 
distribution  of  labour.  In  our  days  the  increase  of  the 
general  quantity  of  produce  spreads  welfare  everywhere, 
and  mutual  exchange,  connecting  all  nations  of  the  civilised 
world  by  common  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  friendship, 
creates  from  them  one  great  communion." 

Adam  Smith  did  not  believe  that  protective  duties  and 
mercantile  principles  would  ever  disappear.^  Richard  pro- 
claimed his  theory  at  a  happier  time,  when  the  horizon  of 
England  was  clearer,  when  reality  did  not  differ  very  plainly 
from  the  ideas  of  thinkers.  Richard  had  a  great  influence, 
not  only  on  the  ideas  of  men  of  science,  but  on  the  entire 
course  of  government  affairs.  Two  years  after  the  issue 
of  his  work  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Parliament  always  listened  with  profound  attention  to  its 
famous  member.  After  peace  was  once  more  signed  in 
Paris,  many  trade  treaties  were  concluded,  and  the  party  of 
free-trade  increased.  In  1820  the  merchants  of  London  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  a  famous  petition  against  the  in« 
justice  and  danger  of  protective  duties.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  Yanjoul,  this  petition  was  the  turning-point  of 
English  trade  politics.  The  originator  of  the  petition  was 
the  famous  author  of  The  History  of  Prices^  Took,  who  did 
much  to  widen  the  sphere  of  economical  science.  This 
petition  was  supported  in  Edinburgh.  Parliament,  under 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  both  petitions,  in  the  report  of  which,  for  the 
first  time,  national  representation  acknowledged  the  con- 
ciliating influence  of  free-trade.  "  The  time  is  past  when 
monopoly  could  successfully  exist,  or  could  be  tolerated. 
Trade,  released  from  all  oppressions,  will  at  once  become  the 

'  "  To  expect  that  the  freedom  of  trade  will  ever  be  totally  instita- 
ted  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  expect  that  Oceania  or  Utopia  will  ever 
be  realiaed."— TTeoW*  qf  NatianSj  ch.  ii.  vol.  iv. 
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floHroe  of  mnto&l  friendsliip  between  natioiLS,  and  the 
ezchaDge  of  pmduoe  will  develop  mdnstary,  wealthy  and 
ibo  happiness  of  all  mankind.  The  committee  thinks  thai 
a  gradual  approach  to  a  more  reaaonable  system  should  bo 
the  base  of  all  trade  rules,  and  that  this  will  be  as  much  to 
the  in  taints  of  Great  Britain  as  to  those  of  all  other 
nations.''  ' 

The  plain  tmth  was  spoken  by  the  newspapers  so  long  as 
they  had  only  to  claim  general  prineiplea.  Compromise  and 
stagnation  were  displayed  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
ih©  new  ifleas.  No  one  thought  of  repealing  &cal  taxes. 
The  excise  duties  were  numerous  and  heavy :  there  existed 
ercn  an  excise  duty  on  glass. 

The  dissenmon  between  free-traders  and  protectionists 
went  on  for  years.  Then  came  the  grand  struggle,  from 
1889  to  1846^  in  connection  with  the  Anti-Corn  Laws  League. 
Some  effect  was  made  upon  Parliament  when  it  was 
pointed  out  how  great  a  part  of  the  workman's  wage  was 
spent  on  dear  bread.  In  reality,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  free-traders  it  was  important  to  overcome  the  material 
domination  of  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry,  which  was 
ba^ed  on  high  land  rents. 

Nevertheless^  there  existed  actual  friends  as  well  as 
feigned  friends.  They  stood  prominent  in  the  front  of  the 
mofetnant,  and  proved,  no  whit  less  than  the  free-traders, 
to  be  iupportera  of  peace*  Cobden  and  Bright  were  pro- 
minetit  among  these  men.  For  them  the  succour  of  the 
poor  was  a  sincere  aim,  not  the  meana  to  an  end*  Free- 
Inda  was  to  them  a  vital  necessity  of  nations,  and  not  an 
eoottomical  reform  for  the  strengthening  of  capitalism. 
Eighteen  months  after  the  victory,  Cbbden,  speaking  at 
a  meeting  at  Manchester,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1848^ 
while  referring  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  utterance  on 
ibi  iitbjeet  of  an  increased  armament  for  England^  said : 
"  Yon  should  acknowledge,  gentlemen,  that  during  the  long 
agitation  in  the  cause  of  free-trade,  the  most  fiery  adherents 
*  Yat^ourf  The  Fr$€  TrmU  0/  England^  vol.  il  p{v  2,  S. 
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were  those  who  constantly  supported  free-trade,  not  only 
because  of  the  material  advantages  which  it  would  prodnoe 
in  the  country,  but  also  because  of  a  more  important  zeaaoii 
— the  establishment  of  peace  between  nations." 

''  The  brotherhood  of  nations  is  founded  on  industry,  and 
not  on  the  new  means  of  communication,  which  makes  dis- 
tances of  small  account." 

J.  S.  Mill  thought  that  the  results  springing  from  the 
influence  of  international  exchange  on  intellectual  and 
moral  life  were  still  more  important  than  economioal 
advantages. 

''Trade  was  the  first  to  teach  nations,"  says  he,  "to 
observe  kindly  the  wealth  and  successes  of  other  nations." 

In  past  years  a  patriot,  if  he  were  not  so  bigoted  as  to  con- 
sider his  country  the  universe,  wished  that  all  other  nations 
should  be  weaker  and  poorer,  and  have  worse  governments, 
than  his  native  land ;  and  in  the  wealth  and  progress 
of  other  lands  he  saw  a  direct  source  of  wealth  and  progress 
for  his  native  land.  To  trade,  which  strengthens  and 
develops  individual  interests  that  are  naturally  opposed  to 
war,  we  are  indebted  for  the  fact  that  war  is  quickly  going 
out  of  use.  Without  exaggeration,  it  may  be  said  tliat  the 
wide  and  rapid  development  of  international  trade,  being 
the  chief  guarantee  of  peace  on  the  earth,  serves  as  a  firm 
guarantee  of  unbroken  progress  of  ideas,  institutions,  and 
qualities  of  humanity.  Ideas  of  free-trade  as  a  means  of 
conciliation  acquired  a  special,  although  ephemeral,  popu- 
larity during  the  Exhibition  of  1851  in  London.  The 
remembrance  of  the  victory  of  the  League,  the  peaoefol 
competition  of  all  nations,  the  amicable  relations  with 
Russia  and  France  (despite  the  fact  that  the  second  Bona- 
parte was  then  preparing  to  put  on  the  imperial  crown), 
were  favourable  omens  to  the  followers  of  Cobden  for  the 
coming  of  that  happy  time  when  the  general  reconciliation 
of  European  nations  would  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

We  know  how  soon  their  hopes  as  well  as  their  illusions 
were  dispelled.    The  political  atmosphere  was  still  very 
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be«vy.  In  America,  slaTery  existed  on  both  sides  of  the 
eqtiAtor.  In  Europe,  the  fruits  of  1848  appeared  in  fierce 
iBactions.  Eossia  had  not  yet  seen  the  dawn  of  reforms. 
Bailways  were  only  just  being  commenced.  The  idea  of 
cntttng  the  Suez  Canal,  though  it  was  as  old  as  the  pyra- 
mids, was  considered  to  be  the  dream  of  a  restless  and 
tiresome  Frenchman,  The  Crimean  War  soon  displayed  the 
true  condition  of  affairs. 

During  the  years  when  the  Leagne  commenced  its 
activity,  th©  work  of  Carey,  The  l^inciple^  of  PolUkal 
Ecw/omy,  was  printed  in  the  United  States.  Under  the 
influence  of  plenty,  high  wages,  and  the  total  absence  of 
pauperism  in  the  United  States  at  that  time,  the  American 
economist  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  with  total  freedom 
a  harmony  of  individual  interests  is  instituted,  and  that  the 
Mme  causes  increase  the  revenue  of  the  capitalist  and  the 
of  the  workman, 
ling  to  Carey,  as  labour  is  improved  in  quality,  so 
It  beoomes  more  productive:  capital  is  accumulated  with 
less  labour,  and  the  capitalist  may  demand  less  profit  {or 
Uia  aid  rendered, 

*'  With  every  improvement  of  the  quality  of  labour,  the 
amoont  of  goods  to  be  divided  increases.  This  increasing 
production  is  accompanied  by  the  possibility  of  the  work* 
man  being  able  to  retain  a  greater  part  of  the  wares. 
Tlittt  he  continuously  improves  his  poiition,^^ 

Allbough  the  part  of  the  capitalist,  with  the  increase  of 
tba  productiveness  of  labour,  constantly  decreases,  yet  these 
parti  ptodnce  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  produc- 
tions, and  permit  the  increase  of  consumption.  As  the 
facility  for  making  money  increases,  the  percentage  con- 
stantly decreases,  but  the  number  of  productions  received 
by  the  owner  in  mtam  for  the  use  of  the  given  capital 
oofilmiiously  incrsiiai.  The  number  of  productions  ex- 
changed rapidly  increases,  and  the  tradesman  finds  it 
poirible  to  receive  a  ocmtinuonaly  increasing  trade  profit  at 
a  oonttniiausly  deoreaaing  percentage  on  the  sum  passing 
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through  his  hands.  For  this  reason  both  the  capitalist  and 
the  labourer  are  gradually  enabled  to  receive  more  and 
more  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury  in  exchange  for  their 
produce. 

Thus  the  interests  of  the  workman  and  capitalist  are 
harmonised,  because  both  of  them  derive  advantages  from 
every  measure  which  inclines  to  the  increase  of  capital  and 
the  productiveness  of  labour,  all  leading  to  opposite  results 
being  disadvantageous  for  both. 

These  are  the  chief  deductions  of  Carey  concerning  the 
chief  economical  relations  in  every  country. 

"  The  idyll  pictured  by  him,"  says  N.  Bunge,^ '' reflects 
the  patriarchal  times  of  the  transatlantic  republic,  when 
the  struggle  of  interests  was  yet  feebly  displayed ;  but  the 
study  of  history  ought  to  bring  Carey  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  harmony  of  interests  as  something  necessary  and 
inevitable  does  not  exist,  and  that  this  harmony  is  developed 
by  civilisation,  and  appears  only  as  a  possibility,  being  under 
conditions  of  moral  authority  or  forcible  control  of  the 
supreme  power  there,  where  moral  power  is  insufficient." 

N.  Bunge's  opinion  of  Carey's  doctrine  is  quite  just  as 
regards  the  internal  life  of  a  contemporary  government. 
But  the  American  savant  fearlessly  spread  his  theories  and 
opinion  of  natural  harmony  of  economical  interests  to  those 
phenomena  which  are  observed  in  the  life  of  the  universe. 
The  final  deductions  of  Carey  are  much  more  important 
and  fruitful  than  the  bases  of  his  theories. 

The  great  'society  which  forms  the  universe  is,  according 
to  his  opinion,  managed  by  the  same  laws  as  are  small  ones 
consisting  of  a  hundred  persons  separated  from  the  remain- 
ing world  and  depending  on  themselves  for  satisfaction  of 
their  necessities.  Should  sickness  deprive  the  society  of  the 
services  of  the  shoemaker  or  tailor,  every  member  feels  the 
loss  in  the  increased  amount  of  labour  necessary  for  provid- 
ing himself  with  shoes  or  clothes.  The  decreased  prodnoe 
of  one  is  accompanied  by  the  decrease  of  the  remuneratioa 

'  A  Sketch  of  Poiitical-ecanomicdl  Literature^  p.  810. 
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for  the  work  reoeiTed  by  all  tlie  others.  It  is  tha  same  aU 
the  world  over*  If  the  Germans  could  not  sell  their  gram, 
they  would  be  unable  to  buy  cotton  and  tobacco.  Should 
war  prevent  the  cultivation  of  these  articles,  the  nation 
of  the  United  Statea  would  feel  its  consequences  in  the 
decrease  ol  the  possibility  of  acquiring  other  warea  ia 
exchange  for  its  produce.  The  insufficiency  of  harvest 
abroad  leads  to  the  increase  of  prices  in  the  country  and  to 
the  ephemeral  increase  of  welfare ;  but  the  consequence  of 
this  increase  of  prices  consists  both  in  the  decrease  of  the 
wtirkman*s  possibility  of  acquiring  wheat  in  eitchange  for 
hb  produce,  and  in  the  decrease  of  demand  of  labour  from 
fopeipners,  who  desist  from  buying  other  articles  thau  those 
to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

The  decreased  produce  in  any  country  leads  to  the  decrease 

the  amount  of  goods  purchased  by  the  workmen  in  every 
kher  part  of  the  world  ;  whereas  the  increasing  produce  in 
one  pe^  leads  to  the  increase  of  acquisition  in  the  other. 
And  ^nly  the  interest$  ^aU  and  every  one  caum  us  to  wish  for 
ik$  domination  of  general  peace,  the  accumulation  (^  capUal^ 
mid  the  incream  of  the  product itencM  (f  labour, 

Th€  mde  eompdiiion  between  nalk>nB  tSmuld  conmt  in  efforts 
la  Main  the  sp^ksi  Mucceues  in  those  peaceful  arts  which  aid 
tk§  imcrmse  of  comforts  and  joys  of  the  entire  human  race.^ 

We  have  no  need  to  discuss  what  Carey  has  done  for 
aoonomiGal  soience,  and  how  far  he  is  right  in  the  effort  to 
liamionise  the  interests  of  work  and  capital.  His  deduc- 
tiotis  were  founded  on  obeervations  of  facts  impossible  in 
Europe,  He  saw  how  waves  of  emigration  flowed  to  the 
rich  and  virgin  country,  where  a  liberty-loving,  brave  and 
teosilile  raee  found  paths  which  had  been  constructed  by 
their  brothers  in  blood,  language  and  religion.  Emigrants 
appeared  from  beyond  the  ocean,  and  enriched  the  new 
native  l&nd  both  by  their  labours  and  by  the  savings  im- 
ported.   Every  new  labourer  was  a  wished-for  comrade^ 


i&iil.,  pp.  309, 800^  SOGfr 
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Human  stagnation  had  not  yet  created  a  feeling  inimical 
to  newcomers. 

Although  Carey  depicted  an  idyll  strange  to  European 
opinions  (and  then  even  to  American  opinions) ;  although 
later  he  renounced  his  principal  theories  (in  the  work. 
Principles  of  Social  Science^  1858-1869),  nevertheless,  his 
ideas  of  natural  harmony  of  national  interests  have  their 
full  importance.  There  are  many  examples  of  true  deduc- 
tions from  untrue  premises. 

The  importance  of  Carey's  doctrine  consists  in  its  in- 
fluence on  contemporary  savants  and  statespien.  The 
system,  based  on  facts  unknown  to  Adam  Smith  and  Mal- 
thus,  on  phenomena  which  overthrew  the  deductions  of 
Richard  regarding  rents,  was  terminated  by  the  same 
deductions  in  respect  to  the  advantage  of  labour-union  of 
nations.  The  principles  of  free-trade  had  to  correspond 
equally  with  practical  wisdom  of  life  and  the  dialectic  of  the 
abstract  thinker.  Entirely  different  paths  lead  to  the 
same  place.  The  nation  which  advanced  step  by  step  in 
primitive  forests  also  needed  free  exchange  and  peace  with 
near  and  distant  kingdoms,  precisely  as  did  the  weavers  of 
London  and  Liverpool. 

On  the  European  continent  the  ideas  of  Carey  and  the 
victory  of  C!obden  inspired  the  talented  French  economist. 
The  idea  of  free-trade  won  in  the  person  of  Bastiat,  a  fiery 
and  firm  defender,  who  was  the  first  to  declare  that  the 
freedom  of  international  exchange  ought  to  enjoy  the  same 
guarantees  as  all  the  forms  of  individual  property,  and 
should  be  subjected  only  to  analogical  limitations. 

The  peculiarity  of  Bastiat's  arguments  against  the  pro- 
tective system  consists  in  the  intentional  avoidance  of 
figures.  He  considers  it  degrading  to  descend  to  statistical 
calculations  and  information,  asserting  that  the  ideas  for 
which  he  was  struggling  ought  to  conquer  by  foroe  of 
absolute  justice.  Free-trade,  according  to  his  opinion,  is  a 
principle  suitable  for  all  times  and  all  nations. 
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Engl&nd  and  France  should  as  joyfully  enter  upon  mutual 
excliange  as  a  traTeller  in  distant  lands  is  wont  to  do  when 
he  encounters  a  band  of  peaceful  Inhabitants.  The  en* 
eouragement  of  national  labour,  the  identification  of  labour 
with  capital,  is  an  absardity,  supported  by  the  minority, 
which  ruins  the  nation  and  undermines  the  forces  of  the 
State. 

Attacking  the  monopolists  in  a  series  of  witty  pamphlets 
and  lectures,  Bastiat  tried  to  convince  the  readers  and 
hearers  that  free^trade  is  based  on  firm  principles.  He 
proved : — 

(1)  That  to  equahse  the  conditions  of  labour  meant  the 
undermining  of  the  bases  of  exchange. 

(2)  That  it  is  impossible  to  consider  true  the  supposition 
thai  labour  in  one  country  risks  being  crushed  by  the 
oooi|ketition  of  other  countries  more  favourable  for  in* 
dortsy. 

(8)  That  even  in  case  of  this  happening,  protective  duties 
wmM  not  balance  the  conditions  of  labour. 

(4)  That  freedom  of  trade  causes  the  very  infiuenoe  which 
is  so  greatly  needed, 

(&)  That  the  countries  least  liberally  endowed  derive 
most  advantage  from  exchange. 

The  argument  by  which  these  theories  are  supported  U 
based  on  well-known  facts,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  inspir- 
iB^  language,  and  for  its  belief  in  the  greatness  and  value 
of  the  idea  of  free  exchange.  Statistical  data  are  purposely 
avoided. 

Bastiat  had  reasons  for  avoiding  statistical  figures.  He 
wished  to  bo  something  like  a  national  tribune  ;  he  spoke 
to  tha  xwion  and  the  conscience  of  all  serious-minded 
pttnonSf  and  debated  premises  which  needed  no  verifica^ 
tton  or  inquiry.  Hb  audience  was  not  limited  to  France. 
th  did  not  doubt  that  &ee-trade  was  good  for  every  nation 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

"  Om  of  the  principles  of  truth/*  he  said,  « is  its  univer- 
sality." 
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The  liberty  of  trade  is  based  on  an  idea  so  sound  that 
what  its  supporters  say  of  it  in  one  State  may  be  said  in 
another  without  insult  to  sense.  Free-traders  of  all  coun« 
tries  profess  the  same  creed. 

Is  it  possible  to  say  the  same  about  protection?  Bastiat 
points  out  the  helpless  position  in  which  protectionists  will 
be  placed,  compelled  as  they  are  to  beg  Englishmen  not  to 
permit  the  import  of  farm-produce  from  France,  and  to  ad- 
vise the  Spaniards  to  impose  oppressive  duties  on  French 
manufactured  goods.  What  will  be  the  position  of  these 
orators  when  they  return  to  their  native  lisle  or  Bouen? 

Undoubtedly  the  protectionist  societies  of  different 
countries  are  antagonistic  to  each  other,  although  they 
bear  the  same  name  and  propagate  the  same  doctrines; 
and,  wonderful  to  relate,  if  they  do  regard  anything  in 
another  land  with  sympathy,  it  is  the  societies  of  free  trade. 
The  cause  is  plain.  They  desire  two  entirely  opposite 
occurrences :  prohibition  and  sale.  The  substance  of  this 
strange  doctrine  is  to  give  and  not  to  receive,  to  sell  and 
not  buy,  to  export  and  not  import.  It  obliges  them  logi- 
cally to  have  two  tongues — ^not  only  different,  but  opposed 
one  to  the  other,  one  for  the  native  land,  the  other  for 
foreign  countries,  with  this  remarkable  quaUty,  that  when 
their  advice  is  accepted  by  both  countries,  neither  of  them 
achieves  the  end  in  view. 

To  explain  the  shortsightedness  of  those  aiming  at  a 
positive  balance,  ''with  a  surplus  to  the  credit  of  the 
country,"  Bastiat,  allowing  himself  an  exceptioui  re- 
nounced his  usual  disregard  of  figured  data  and  inserted 
statistics  from  the  books  of  shipping  agents  and  custom- 
house reports. 

A  Havre  firm  sent  200,000  francs  worth  of  Pftris  articles 
to  the  United  States ;  the  freight  amounted  to  20,000  franoty 
the  duty  to  60,000  francs.  The  cargo  was  sold  for  320,000 
francs.  The  total  sum  realised  was  spent  in  purchasing 
cotton  in  New  Orleans,  which  was  loaded  into  the  same 
vessel  and  sold  at  Havre  for  422,400  francs.    The  result  ol 
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the  opemtion  for  the  trader  waa  a  profit  of  110^400  francs. 
What  was  entered  in  the  custom-house  reports  ?  An  ex- 
port of  200,000,  an  Import  of  362,000,  showing  a  sum  of 
152,000  by  which  France  had  become,  according  to  the 
protectioniBts,  poorer^ — a  sum  which  they  deckred  to  be 
dediicted  from  the  national  savings.  Some  time  later  the 
same  firm  sent  a  ne^w  cargo  valued  at  200,000  francs.  The 
steamer  was  lost  with  the  entire  cargo.  A  loss  of  200,000 
was  entered  in  their  books.  In  the  custom-house  reports 
a  similar  figure  was  entered  under  the  heading  of  ''  goods 
exported/'  **  According  to  the  theory  of  a  trade  balance,'* 
says  Bastiat,  '*  France  possesses  very  simple  methods  of 
donbling  her  wealth.  It  is  sufficient  to  pass  the  goods 
out  of  the  castom-i'houae  and  drop  them  overboard  or  sink 
tlie  ^eseeL  Then  the  export  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
oorresponding  capital;  the  import  will  become  unimpor^ 
taut,  and  even  impossible,  and  we  shall  gain  all  that  is 
iwallowed  up  by  the  ocean."  * 

Saoh  s  flsry  defender  of  freedom  of  trade  would  naturally, 
foQowizig  tils  examples  of  Cobden  and  Carey,  consider  it  the 
bust  and  surest  path  to  general  peace.  The  chief  support 
of  protectionism,  namely,  the  independence  of  national  in- 
dustry during  war,  served  Bastiat  as  a  new  argument. 
The  question  of  the  monopolists, — What  shall  we  do  in  case 
of  war,  if  we  are  dependent  on  England  for  iron  and  coal  ? — 
Bastiat  met  with  another  question,  What  will  become  of 
Omat  Britain  in  times  of  war,  if  it  is  dependent  on  France 
(or  food  supplies?  "You  do  not  observe,'*  he  went  on, 
^  Ihal  the  kind  of  dependence  which  is  the  consequence  of 
or  trade  relations  is  a  mutual  dependence.  We 
be  dependent  on  foreigners,  unless  foreigners  are 
dapeadent  upon  us.  This  is  the  substance  of  socialism. 
To  rupture  natural  relations  means  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
diiioii  not  of  independence,  but  at  a  state  of  isolation. 

'^And  observe  this,  they  isolate  themselves,  expecting 
SophimneM  Eeamomiguei^  vol.  L,  pp.  feP,  BL 
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war;  but  the  fact  of  isolation  is  the  oommenoement  of 
war.  It  appears  less  burdensome^  and  because  of  this  more 
popular.  Let  nations  give  each  other  a  constant  market 
for  disposal;  let  the  rupture  of  their  relations  be  impos- 
sible without  double  suffering  from  want  and  from  excess 
of  produce ;  then  they  will  not  need  to  maintain  terrible 
fleets,  which  ruin  them,  and  enormous  armies,  whidi 
oppress  them.  Peace  will  not  be  violated  at  the  whim 
of  any  Thiers  or  Palmerston,  and  war  will  disappear  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  support,  resources,  causes,  pretexts, 
and  national  sympathies."^ 

'^  The  freedom  of  industry,  free  intercourse  of  nations,  free 
exchange  of  wares,  people  and  ideas,  the  freedom  of  every 
one  to  make  use  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  the  equality  of 
all  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  the  extermination  of  national 
enmity,  peace  between  Governments,  the  insurance  of  the 
mutual  solidity,  the  possibility  and  ease  of  all  eoonomioal 
reforms,  thanks  to  peace,  the  suspension  of  the  dangerous 
directorship  of  diplomacy,  the  junction  of  ideas  and  oon- 
sequently  the  increasing  domination  of  democratic  ideas — 
these  inspire  our  native  land,  these  are  understood  by  the 
term  'Tree  Trade,"  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  be- 
cause its  proclamation  evokes  so  many  hostile  oritieisins. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  free  investigation  and  all  forms  of 
freedom,  from  which  it  arises."' 

''We  are  deeply  convinced  that  free-trade  leads  to  the 
agreement  of  interests  and  to  peace  between  nations,  and, 
of  course,  we  consider  this  consequence  indirectly  and 
socially  a  thousand  times  more  important  than  the  direct 
and  pure  economical  consequence. 

"  Free  exchange  is  confinned  peace  between  nations ;  is 
disarmament ;  is  the  crushing  of  rude  force ;  is  the  revision, 
easing,  and  just  distribution  of  government  taxes ;  is  for 
all  nations  the  commencement  of  a  new  era."' 

^  Sophismes  ScanomiqueSt  vol.  I.,  pp.  145, 146. 
'  Le  Libre  Jtchangej  p.  67.  '  Ibid.  p.  195. 
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The  taleuia  of  Ba^tiat  gave  him  a  rapid  success  and 
wide  European  popularity.  As  au  economiBt,  he  had  two 
evident  aims  :  first,  to  crush  the  proteetiontsts  and 
monojKiltats;  secondly,  to  struggle  with  the  agitation  of 
fiocialista,  coUectivists  and  Gommuuists. 

The  argnments  with  which  Bastiat  defended  iDdivi- 
dualism  and  property  belong  not  to  him,  but  to  the  trans- 
atlantic student^  Carey.  When  thii  fact  became  known 
to  later  readers  and  thinkers,  it  minimised  those  labours 
of  Bastiat  which  had  in  view  the  defence  of  the  existing 
economical  relations.  Quite  the  opposite  may  be  said  re- 
gaitling  his  struggle  with  the  protectionists.  The  names 
of  his  opponents  are  forgotten  by  all  On  the  contrary, 
Bastiat  has  remained,  both  for  friends  and  enemies  of  free- 
Iradai  a  remarkable  economist.  Certain  of  his  arguments 
ftgminst  protective  duties  are  repeated  by  Leroy-Beaulieu 
ftad  are  cited  by  Henry  George,  French  free-traders 
•faottld  oonside?  Bastiat  as  their  forefather.  The  defence 
of  the  freedom  of  trade  gave  Bastiat  success  during  his 
lifetime  and  glory  after  his  death. 

Bai  notwithstanding  the  sorry  condition  in  which  free* 
trade  agitation  was  in  the  years  between  ISM)  and  1850, 
cm  the  European  oontiuent,  the  radical  internal  contra- 
diction of  its  theories  proved  mo^t  fatal. 

Proving  the  harm  of  protective  tariffs,  Bastiat  stub- 
bornly defended  fiscal  tariffs*  In  the  preface  to  Sophmiies 
£eanamiqusH  he  refutes  the  charge  that  he  and  his  league 
desired  to  abolish  the  custom-houses. 

**  Napoleon  said  that  the  custom-house  ought  not  to  bo  a 
Sm$l  instrument,  but  a  means  for  the  protection  of  in* 
dostry.  We  afBrm  the  contrary,  and  say  that  the  custom* 
licmfta  should  not  be  a  means  of  preying  on  the  labourers, 
but  afaoiikl  be  exactly  what  Kapoleon  declared  it  should 
aot  be.  How  far  I  am  from  wishing  to  abolish  custom* 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  them  I  see  an 
of  aafeiy  for  our  finances.'* 

Farihir,  Btoiiat  proposed  to  institftte  impprt  taxes :— 
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For  articles  of  chief  necessity     •        •    6  per  cent. 
For  useful  articles       .        .        .        .10        „ 
For  articles  of  luxury .        .        .        .20        „ 

Such  opinions  destroy  Bastiat's  system.  His  ideas  are 
valuable  only  for  those  who  can  forget  his  project  for  a 
tariff.  In  a  preceding  passage  we  saw  how  oppressive  tariffs 
ad  valorem  are  under  any  conditions.  A  duty  of  from  10 
to  20  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  manufactured  goods  seems 
small  only  to  the  most  rapacious  monopolists  of  our  days. 

One  of  the  opponents  of  Bastiat,  the  leader  of  the 
extremists,  Considerant,  in  1840  issued  an  essay  on 
the  damage  effected  by  custom-houses,  which  were  called 
by  him  "  anti-sociaux,  impolitiques,  ruineux,  vexatoires." 
Seven  years  later,  on  December  26th,  1847,  his  organ, 
Democratie  Pacifique^  contained  a  letter  addressed,  "A 
Monsieur  Bastiat,  redacteur  en  chef  du  Libre  Echange.^* 

"  There  exist,"  said  Considerant  in  this  letter,  "  three 
questions :  the  question  of  patronage  (of  national  industry), 
the  question  of  custom-houses,  and  the  question  of  ftee 
exchange." 

Later,  Considerant  puts  forward  the  following  theses : — 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  patronise  those  numerous  native 
kinds  of  produce  which  foreign  competition  prevents  being 
stable. 

2.  The  custom-house  system,  by  which  in  our  days  pat- 
ronage is  evinced,  should  be  acknowledged  to  be  barbarous. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  invent  a  better 
system,  in  which  there  should  be  actual  and  direct  patron- 
age of  producers  who  deserve  support,  and  no  trace  of  a 
plan  for  limiting  the  import  of  foreign  goods  by  means  of 
custom-houses." 

'^  You  do  not  desire,"  said  the  leader  of  the  extremistSi 
addressing  himself  to  Bastiat,  ''you  do  not  desire  pat- 
ronage, and  at  the  same  time  you  do  not  revolt  against 
the  custom-house  system.  You  agree  to  custom-honseB ; 
you  only  desire  them  to  act  as  a  fiscal  instrument,  limifewg 
their  impost  to  20  per  cent.,  but  not  as  a  means  of  pio- 
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tection.    We  desire  protection ;  but  we  only  dsBire  tlmi  it 
should  not  be  expressed  by  cnfltom-hotiBes, 

Until  the  system  of  direct  protection  has  commenced,  we 
agree  to  cusfcom-honses  in  Tiew  of  the  protection  of  their 
mfliience.  But  as  soon  as  direct  patronage  is  connnenced 
on  a  snffieient  scale,  we  shall  unconditionally  demand  the 
abolition  of  cofitom-houaes,  wliich  you  desire  to  retain," 

Bastiat  answered  immediately.  Against  the  abolition 
of  custom-houses  and  direct  subsidies  of  industry  he  ar- 
ranged the  following  arguments : — 

**The  abolition  of  custom-house  taxes  means  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenue  (for  1848)  by  180  millions.  To  evade  a 
deficit,  it  will  then  be  necessary  either  to  reduce  expenses 
or  invent  other  taxes.  If  the  redaction  of  expenses  is  possi* 
We,  then,  instead  of  abolishing  customB,  would  it  not  be 
useful  to  abolish  other  taxes  which  are  still  more  oppres- 
live  ?  Should  it  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  expenses,  then 
the  tariff  will  be  replaced  by  other  taxation.  In  both 
CM&$  I  consider  that  customs  are  preferable  to  other 
matbeds  of  taxation.  Besides  this,  new  sources  of  revenue 
wouM  be  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  direct  patron- 
age ;  but  the  Exchequer  would  be  drained  by  the  abolition 
of  custom-houses.  Further,  what  industries  would  be  pat- 
roniaed?  Certainly  only  such  as  without  this  patronage 
would  result  in  lessee.  Consequently,  the  result  would  be 
an  artificial  industry  without  room  for  independent  develop- 
taenii  supported  at  the  coet  of  healthy  industries.  The 
nvenues  from  taxes  would  be  spent  on  enfeebled,  rickety  or 
{i&raaitical  industries.  I  must  remind  M*  Considerant  that 
•0000  liUle  timB  ago  I  acknowledged  that  direct  patronage 
101  in  csertain  respects,  more  satisfactory  than  protoctional 
and  pfttronisiiig  dutiea/' 

'*  It  appears  to  me,"  he  aaid  in  Sophismes  &onamlque^^ 
*^that  protection,  without  any  marked  alteration  of  the 
iubitance  and  consequences^  might  take  the  form  of  a  direct 
tax,  levmi  by  the  government  and  distributed  (in  the  form 
of  a  premium  of  oompensation)  to  privileged  industries/' 
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'^  I  sincerely  advise  the  second  system  (direct  patronage). 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  more  just,  more  economical,  and 
more  legal.  More  just,  because  if  society  wishes  to  be 
generous  to  any  of  its  members,  it  is  necessary  thai  all 
should  take  part  in  the  expenses ;  more  economical,  because 
we  shall  evade  many  of  the  expenses  of  levying  taxes,  and 
many  obstacles  will  disappear ;  more  legal,  because  all  will 
plainly  see  what  the  enterprise  costs,  and  what  coarse  is  to 
be  followed." 

When  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed,  and  the  famous 
league  had  dispersed,  Cobden  was  asked  why  he  had 
deserted  the  field  of  battle  at  a  time  when  so  much  still 
remained  to  be  done,  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  attain 
the  repeal  of  a  series  of  taxes.  He  answered, ''  The  land- 
lords will  do  that." 

During  the  twenty-five  years  which  succeeded  the  victory 
of  the  league,  customs  were  gradually  reduced  and  repealed, 
and,  in  connection  with  them,  the  excise  and  indirect 
duties.  Li  January,  1852,  that  famous  meeting,  of  Parlia- 
ment was  held  at  which  it  was  decided  to  accept  as  a  base 
''  the  support  and  development  of  the  policy  of  unlimited 
competition."  In  1853,  '^  The  National  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  Industry  and  Capital "  was  dispersed  for  ever. 
The  victory  of  the  free-traders  was  triumphantly  acknow- 
ledged. In  the  same  year  Gladstone  took  the  management 
of  finances  into  his  own  hands.  The  excise  on  glass,  coke,  salt, 
silk  stuffs,  print,  candles,  tiles,  stone  ware,  starch,  coloured 
paper,  bricks,  etc.,  was  abolished,  and  all  export  duties  dis- 
appeared. Gladstone  began  with  a  proposal  to  abolish  thi9 
tax  on  soap,  which  produced  a  great  income.  But  still  the 
tariff  remained  very  extensive,  though  Gladstone  removed 
the  tax  from  123  and  reduced  the  duties  on  146  articles. 

The  Crimean  war  and  the  retirement  of  Gladstone 
suspended  the  reforms  of  custom-house  tariffs.  The  war 
expenses  served  as  a  pretext  for  increasing  the  duties  on 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  malt. 
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After  ibe  ooBclnaioti  of  peace,  an  inclmatioii  toward 
free-trade  was  again  observed.  In  1860  a  trade  treaty 
waa  made  with  France.  Tkis  wm  the  famous  Cobden 
fcrea^,  which  averted  a  war  that  was  ready  to  break  out, 
aa  we  have  previously  remarked.  In  1840  the  British 
OQstom-hoQje  tariff  had  1,046  clauses ;  before  the  treaty, 
397 ;  the  treaty  reduced  the  number  to  142.  According  to 
the  opinion«  of  Yanjoul  and  many  others,  this  »impUiied 
tariff  of  142  clausea  is  a  great  event  in  the  history  of 
free-trade,^ 

After  several  monthjs  were  past^  the  landlords  wished  to 
disappoint  Oladstoue's  expectations  by  displaying  oppoeitioiii 
nnaucoesifullyy  to  the  repeal  of  excise  on  coloured  paper. 
Finally  this  tax  on  knowledge  waa  abolished.  In  1882,  the 
tariff^  owing  to  which,  according  to  the  prophecies  of  the 
pivfeecstioiDiata,  England  would  be  ruined,  consisted  of  over 
forty  olansee,  Th©  articles  taxed  with  a  high  duty  were — 
beeTi  wine^  spirits,  tobacco,  tea^  and  coffee^  The  custom-* 
lumse  and  excise  revenues  were:^ 

In  1840  In  \ma  In  1890 

£93^9,150  £42,921,117  £44,020,000 

In  1894  the  figures  inci^ased  to  £50,670,000,  and  the 
following  were  the  chief  articles  remaining  taxed :  tobacco, 
ftpiriUi,  tea,  wine,  currants,  grapes,  coffee,  chicory,  cocoa, 
and  fruits. 

During  1860-1870,  the  agitation  for  free-trade  was  con- 
duct^ on  puroly  economical  grounds.  Most  characteristio 
were  the  changes  made  under  the  infiuence  of  Cobden^s 
treaty  with  Belgium,  which  was  signed  in  1862,  The  pro- 
iectiontsts,  lately  a  strong  party  in  thia  youthful  kingdom, 
were  pushed  aside.  When,  in  1865,  Cobden  died,  the  Belgiana 
deaiiisd  to  be  not  behind  England  in  honouring  him.  In 
Bnttiels  news  was  received  that,  according  to  Bright^s 
ideal  the  Cobden  Club  was  being  formed  in  London,  using 
for  its  motto,  ^^  Free  Trade^  Peace^  Qoodwill  among  Nations/' 

'  YanJQia'i  #W«  Trade  t^  England,  p,  898. 
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A  great  meeting  was  held  at  Verviers  on  the  29th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1866,  to  decide  upon  the  erection  of  a  bust  of  the 
great  agitator.  In  the  sphere  of  trade  policy  it  was  decided 
to  go  further  than  the  English.  An  international  associa- 
tion was  formed  for  the  abolition  of  custom-houses 
{Association  Internationale  pour  VAMiiion  des  Daiianea)^  the 
first  meeting  of  which  was  held  at  Brussels  on  October 
20th  of  the  same  year.  Molinari  inscribed  himself  as  9k 
member,  and  took  part  in  the  debates. 

In  1866  the  customs  and  excises  gave  the  Belgian  Exche- 
quer 52,000,000  francs.  The  expenses  of  collecting  these 
amounted  to  6,500,000  francs.  Fifteen  millions  were  paid 
to  communities  and  cities  for  the  abolition  of  interior 
custom-houses,  under  the  law  of  July  18,  I860, 

One  of  the  orators  proposed  instituting  a  Government 
monopoly  on  all  transports.  This  suggestion  seemed  sheer 
heresy  in  the  flourishing  times  of  railway  concessions. 
Molinari  said  that  the  substitution  of  customs  and  excise 
to  a  government  monopoly  on  transport  was  similar  to  a 
change  from  cholera  to  typhus  fever. 

Having  overthrown  the  supporters  of  mutuality  by  state- 
ments identical  with  those  which  created  the  fame  of 
Bastiat,  Molinari  proposed  that  the  Belgian  economists 
should  be  content  with  passing  a  measure  to  simplify  the 
tariffs  and  abolish  all  frontier  taxes,  excepting  ezciseS|  as 
England  had  done.  Then  the  revenue  would  be  reduced  by 
only  ten  millions,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  recover.  The 
excise  arrangements  on  the  borders,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Molinari,  might  be  abolished  by  kingdoms,  as 
soon  as  they  had  by  treaties  agreed  to  levy  equal  taxes. 

After  a  debate  lasting  for  two  days,  the  meeting  adopted 
the  plan  suggested,  saying  that  this  was  done : — 

'^  In  view  of  the  firm  and  repeated  desires  of  the  Assem- 
bly for  the  immediate  reduction,  and,  after  that,  for  the 
abolition  of  customs  and  excise  taxes." 

'^  In  view  of  the  resolution  of  the  Chief  Committee  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  which  advises  that  measures  should 
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b^  iougbt  of  a  uatare  to  mftke  other  taxes  for  customs  and 
•XBiie  duties  unneceesaryJ' 

^^  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  these  taxes  are  incon- 
venient and  injurious  for  the  produce  of  labour,  the  ex- 
change of  wares,  and  the  general  good  of  the  State/' 

^^  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  gradual  reduction 
and  final  abolition  of  these  taxes  will  undoubtedly  cause 
innumerable  successes  of  agriculture,  industry  and  trade, 
and  important  improvements  in  the  welfare  of  all  classes*" 

"In  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the  custom*housa 
reform  may  be  realised  without  causing  any  loss  to  the 
finanoial  condition  of  Belgium/' 

In  conclusion,  this  statement  was  made: — 

'^The  International  Association  for  the  Abolition  of 
Costoma  deolares  that  it  is  very  important  for  Belgium  to 
wci^m  immediately  the  question  of  repealing  custom-house 
mod  emme  taxes,  and,  furthermore,  to  repeal  immediately 
mU  proteetiva  taxes,  so  as  to  make  the  custom-house  tariff 
entireJy  fiscal," 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  day  when  such  a 
dedaiTo  reiolution  was  passed* 

Belgium  denounced  foreign  patronage  and  repealed 
Oaveniment  taxes,  and  has  not  renewed  them.  The  fiscal 
oii9tom*houso  tariff  remained  in  force,  and  is  very 
to  the  English  pmctice<  The  Belgian  manufacturer 
was  not  much  frightened  by  competition,  but  the  Belgian 
population  was  in  great  need  of  free  import  of  articles  of  food 
ittiODalMUSge  for  the  produce  of  its  manufacture.  This  is  the 
why  the  conditional  free-trade  does  not  cause  danger- 

Ajetnal  freedom  of  trade,  total  abolition  of  custom-houses, 
free  borders,  have  remained  a  dream.  The  exclusively  €O0" 
and  narrow  national  character  of  the  inclinatioo 
the  movement  to  failure.  The  dispute  concerned 
only  the  convenience  of  levying  customs,  or  the  advantages 
of  income-tax  aa  compared  with  indirect  taxes. 

Though  they  licnomred  the  mmnory  of  Oobdenj  the  Bel^ 
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gians  were  far  from  accepting  in  their  entirety  the  wide 
views  of  this  remarkable  man.  They  had  not,  as  Cobden 
had,  formidable  opponents,  whose  objections  were  based 
upon  the  ancient  strength  of  the  landed  oligarchy ;  bai| 
nevertheless,  the  strength  of  their  opponents  proved  suffi- 
cient to  stunt  great  ideas,  and  to  prevent  them  fromezexois- 
•ing  a  beneficial  activity.  No  one  mentioned  the  political^ 
international,  universal  importance  of  a  free  border.  ThoSi 
finally,  several  practical  ideas  proved  sufficient  to  bring  it 
to  pass  that  the  custom-houses,  with  so-called  fiscal  tariffii, 
were  preserved.  The  unenergetic  administration  preferred 
taxation,  because  it  served  as  a  good  mask  for  fiscal  greed. 
The  matter  would  have  resulted  quite  differently  if  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  had  set  national  egotism  on  a  wider 
footing.  For  small  Belgium,  wealthy  but  not  defended  by 
any  natural  borders,  a  free  border  would  be  a  surer  condi- 
tion of  safety  than  her  army,  fortresses,  and  even  the 
guarantees  of  the  great  powers. 

The  German  thinker,  Duhring,  who  equally  hated  the 
school  of  Manchester  and  the  socialists,  who  considered  the 
theory  of  Biokardo  fruitless,  the  works  of  J.  B.  Sey  un- 
important, the  doctrine  of  Carl  Marks  dishonest,  proposed 
a  system  which  would  reconcile  the  local  primitivenesa 
with  universal  intercourse  and  free  universal  interchange 
of  services  and  produce. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  mistakes,  absurdities,  excessive 
self-assurance,  excessive  bitterness  toward  opponents,  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  Diihring  stands  out  from  the  crowd, 
owing  to  his  mass  of  information,  his  independence  of  mind 
and  strength  of  ideas,  his  sincerity  and  honesty  of  reason- 
ing, and  his  bold  and  unyielding  methods.  While  pitying 
the  condition  of  the  poor  classes,  DUhring  did  not  hide 
their  vices,  but  fearlessly  pointed  them  out  Asserting 
that  Bismarck,  by  his  law  against  socialists,  deprived  the 
nation  for  twelve  years  of  light  and  air,  Diihring  said  that 
this  law  in  reality  was  advantageous  for  socialist  agitatorSy 
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whoBB  doctritie  (it  was  called  scteutific  socialidin)  wauld  be 
pfopeiiy  placed  and  nuderstood  if  tkinkers  agreed  that  ita 
chief  principles  belonged  to  scieutific  roguery,  '*  Certainly," 
lie  remarked,  the  study  of  this  subjeot  is  not  a  very  clean 
occupation;  it  causes  a  feeling  of  disgustj  such  aa  the 
liamiling  of  reptUea  causes.^ 

At  the  same  time  Pibring  contemptuously  refuted  the 
Manclietter  optimists, 

**  The  aims  reached  by  the  diatribntion  and  systematising 
of  labour  may  be  reached  otherw'^ise,  without  having  re* 
0011196  to  the  production  of  special  despotism*^* 
'  Dflhring  regards  the  doctrines  of  free-tradera  and  pro 
tectionista  with  the  same  independence.  Two  yean*  after 
the  conquent  of  France^  Dtihring  pointed  out  what  were 
the  strongest  incentivea  to  peace  and  war. 

**  Armings  of  nations  for  the  defence  of  their,  safety  and 
the  destruction  of  obstacles  which  are  created  by  other 
nations  clearly  display  the  edge  of  enmity  and  dissent 
between  them,  whereas  international  trade  and  ooMmo- 
politio  division  of  labour  influence  the  increased  avoidance 
of  martial  interference."  Remarking,  further,  that  armiid 
struggle  and  the  competition  of  rude  force  can  produce 
only  the  peace  of  cemeteries,  Bilhring  acknowledges  that 
I  he  chief  guarantee  of  nniveraal  peace  is  the  peaceful 
tnciinalion  of  all  countries.  For  the  civilised  historical 
development  of  such  a  tendency,  which  depends  on  good 
will,  and  not  only  on  ctvili«ation,  international  mutuality 
ii  neoosoarj  "^ 

HotBOver,  the  German  thinker  discussed  patronage  in  a 
ti^ticbant  mmnner. 

*^Tbe  reuoes  why  institutions  of  limitation  were  formed 
sboQld  not  be  eonfused  with  those  aims  which  were  alter* 
watds  intented  lor  them.  The  inspiration  to  avoid  foreign 
pvodooii  might  oeftainly  be  based  ou  fiscal  greed,  or  on 
the    nartow  interest  of  the  enterprises  of  the  kingdom. 

*  Dahring's  CWr s#  0/  National  and  Social  Ec&n€fmff  (p.  10  of  lbs 
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Independently  of  this,  the  chief  part  was  played  by  social 
egotism,  and  the  commercial  envy  of  nations  based  upon  it. 

If  envy  is  accompanied  by  a  false  comprehension  of 
interests,  it  is  directed  into  false  courses,  and  the  protective 
system,  which  acts  by  prohibiting  import,  reducing  export, 
issuing  export  premiums  and  similar  measures,  should  nn* 
doubtedly  be  pronounced  very  short-sighted  from  the  point 
of  view  of  national  competition." 

Diihring  finds  that  such  an  egoistic  system  is  similar  to 
the  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  were  always  unjust 
and  useless.  He  says  that  lack  of  development  and  blind 
faith  were  in  past  days  the  chief  causes  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  institutions,  to  which  we  naturally  look  only 
for  the  actions  of  sinister  powers,  directed  by  individual 
interests  and  the  degree  of  their  influence  at  the  partiou- 
lar  moment.  It  is  remarkable  that  an  agitation  directed 
towards  the  protection  of  manufacturers  generally  appears 
only  after  an  industry  has  reached  a  certain  development. 
Meanwhile,  owing  to  its  actual  aim,  protection  or  support, ' 
it  seems,  are  most  necessary  for  any  industry  which  is  in 
an  infantine  state ;  but  here  the  true  question  is  not  at  all 
the  theoretical  aim,  but  the  power,  possessed  by  interests, 
for  which  the  protection  is  organised. 

In  general,  Dtthring  considered  that  egoistic  interests 
have  a  decisive  influence  on  contemporary  freedom  of  trade. 
<<  We  see  that  the  same  egotism  which  flrst  appears  as  an 
important  quality  in  a  protectionist,  under  altered  oircum- 
stances  appears  in  the  free-trader.  We  should  not  confuse 
the  doctrine  of  mutual  freedom  and  equality  of  economioal 
relations  with  that  freedom  of  trade  which  is  preached  by 
individual  interests.  This  doctrine  stands  high,  not  only 
above  the  desires  of  protective  politics,  but  above  tiie 
freedom  of  trade  of  the  English  type." 

Though  regarding  the  current  theories  of  protection  and 
free-trade  so  disapprovingly,  Diihring  agrees  that  the 
national  political  economy  of  civilised  nations  must  in- 
evitably be  raised  from  rude  agriculture  to  the  capable 
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maniifactare  of  many  and  various  articles,  aaci  that 
separate  private  enterprises  cannot  struggle  against  the 
powerful  cDjnpetition  of  foreign  produce.  But  in  what 
manner  should  Qoverament  aid  be  shown? 

The  direct  methods — teaching,  proper  organisatiou  and 
support — would  in  any  case  be  more  advantageous  than  the 
glow  and  false  course  of  cnstom-house  protection,  because 
this  plan,  as  JDahring  points  out,  is  of  little  success^  and  is 
entirely  untrustworthyi  It  is  not  known  by  what  time 
the  protected  industries  will  reach  a  state  in  which  it  will 
be  possible  for  them  to  withstand  competition  or  compete 
with  foreignara*  And  even  when  such  a  degree  of  develop- 
ment is  attained^  will  they  in  future  be  able  to  keep  prices 
equal  to  those  ruling  in  the  general  market  ? 

Btibring  evidently  examined  direct  protection  mora 
elo«ely  than  Considerant  and  Bastiat,  whose  opinions  we 
Imve  aliQsdy  given.  It  is  a  pity  that  Duhring  was  satis- 
fiad  hy  only  reminding  ua  that  teaching  and  good  organic 
sation  would  prove  excellent  incentives  to  native  industry^ 
inatead  of  going  on  to  discuss  the  principles  of  direct  pro- 
tection, and  to  suggest  a  definite  system. 
^  Tbe  statement  that  customs  cause  the  increase  of  wages, 
XHUuing  oonsidan  to  be  the  dishonest  invention  of 
AjQOTcan  plutoeraoy.  He  admits  the  limitation  of  immi- 
gration and  emigratiou  only  from  political,  and  not 
eoonomioal^  motives^  adding  that  in  aU  such  measures 
purely  external  and  formal  justice  is  missing. 

Having  thrown  a  ray  of  light  on  the  damaging  and 
datigerouj  obstacles  which  divide  humanity  into  striving 
gnmpii  Dilhring  left  to  the  future  investigator  the  study 
of  the  eoonomical  arrangements  by  which  tbe  universal 
union  ahonld  be  accompanied,  and  which  should  be 
strengthened  by  consecutive  and  co-ordinated  influenoes 
looming  from  tbe  government  and  acting  on  the  couditions 
I  of  national  labour. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Free-Trade   and   the   Labour  Question   at  the  end    or 
the    19th   Century, 

IN  1886  a  new  defender  of  free-trade  made  his  appear- 
ance. The  labouring  classes  acknowledged  him  to 
be  their  proper  champion.  This  was  Henry  Gteorge,  the 
author  of  Progress  and  Poverty.  He  had  a  great  reputation 
as  an  economist,  and  by  his  works  had  excited  much 
enthusiasm  and  as  much  hatred,  when  in  1886  he  issued 
his  second  large  work,  devoted  to  international  exchange. 

The  full  title  of  the  book  is,  ProtecHomsm  or  Free 
Trade :  a  Research  on  the  question  (^  Tariffs^  from  the  paint 
of  view  of  the  Interests  of  the  l€ibouring  Cl^isses. 

This  work,  though  comparatively  less  noticed,  has  more 
important  consequences  than  Progress  and  Poverty. 

Henry  George's  work  on  international  exchange  is  free 
from  all  the  defects  which  are  displayed  in  Progreee  and 
Poverty.  The  questions  are  put  more  concretely  and  more 
plainly,  and  do  not  depend  on  one  or  another  opinion  as 
to  the  rights  of  proprietorship. 

The  investigation  of  the  question  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes  gives  the  later 
work  of  Henry  George  an  important  place  among  re- 
searches of  this  class. 

Having  risen  from  the  labouring  classes,  and  haying 
proved  a  warm  devotion  to  the  wants  of  the  poorest  among 
the  poor,  Henry  George  cannot  be  suspected  of  an  inclina- 
tion to  defend  middle-class  society.  He  did  not  defend 
capitalists.    As  an  American  he  had  the  chance  to  observe 
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ai  dosa  quarters  the  fmita  of  pix>ieciivd  customs.  He 
pO0i8«8es  sbnonxial  erudition  and  a  rare  capacity  for 
Jinalysis,  H©  is  not  wedded  to  any  particular  doctrine,  and 
id  ready  to  borrow  sensible  principles  from  any  economist, 
whether  Ba^tiat  or  MiU,  or  from  such  socialists  as  Sismondi 
or  Bickardo.  Better  than  any  one  else,  he  is  capable  of 
dislingnishing  the  accumulation  of  national  wealth  from 
the  increase  of  welfare  of  the  population.  His  book  on 
fre4>-trade  was  written  in  1886,  All  the  long  series  of 
pfohibitionsY  tariffsi  treaties ;  all  the  consequences  of 
prohibitive  and  liberal  taxes;  all  the  large  literature  of 
both  inclinations  were  his  materials* 

''  Protectionism  reigns  everywheiBi"  says  George.  Of  all 
great  nations,  England  alone,  forty  years  ago,  passed  to  a 
«3rstem  of  free*trade,  On  the  contrary,  British  oolonias 
immediately  protected  tbemaelves  by  tariffs,  after  aojniring 
homa^mle.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  other  nations. 
Free^traden  should  not  deceive  tbemselv^.  Everywhere 
facta  refute  their  doctrine.  Even  in  England,  ancient 
monopoly  has,  during  the  latter  ye^rs,  lifted  up  ita  head. 

We  ahonld  not  forget  that  certain  false  tdeaSj  long  since 
pM0ed  out  of  sight,  had  a  similar  popularity.  Great  in- 
dividual  interaets  serve  as  a  firm  base  for  monopoly.  Be- 
sides, protectionism  always  found  natural  allies  in  national 
hatred  and  in  those  prejudices  which  sometimes  were  the 
Mue  and  sometimes  the  consequence  of  wars. 

Dnruig  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
American  protectionists,  to  confirm  their  theories,  pointed 
to  Great  Britain's  system  of  tariffii.  Since  1846  these  tactics 
hmim  alter€d.  They  try  to  make  use  of  national  enmity, 
Myifig  that  protectionism  id  au  American  and  free-trade  an 
JEngHsb  system. 

In  ISSfi  use  was  made  of  the  hatred  of  Irish  emigrants 
for  everything  connected  with  the  name  of  England. 
^Wo  invite  Irishmen  residiog  in  America  to  oppone  the 
mirodoctioii  to  tbo  Unitod  States  of  the  theory  of  free- 
tcadei  *  thiwrj  which  has  already  been  employed  with  such 
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success  as  a  means  for  mining  Irish  industry,  and  for  the 
oppression  of  Ireland." 

This  strange  argument  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Eng- 
lish language,  which  is  spoken  in  America,  and  to  the 
steam  engine,  also  an  English  invention. 

Generally  speaking,  the  arguments  of  the  protectiomsts 
remind  us  of  the  famous  hyperbole  of  Macaulay,  that  if 
the  law  of  gravitation  infringed  any  person's  interest, 
numerous  arguments  would  be  produced  against  it. 

The  current  arguments  of  the  protectionists  soflfer  by 
violating  the  fundamental  rules  of  logic,  and  are  based  on 
that  form  of  mistakes  which  is  expressed  by  the  f ormnla : 
Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc.  Wages  are  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England;  the  United  States  are  protected 
by  a  customs-tax ;  England  has  repealed  this  tax.  The  de- 
duction is :  protective  duties  lead  to  an  increase  of  wages. 
On  such  grounds  it  is  possible  to  affirm  that  the  cause  of 
the  higher  American  wage  is  the  decimal  monetary  system, 
or  the  republican  form  of  government.  The  amateurish- 
ness of  such  dialectics  should  be  evident  to  every  unprB- 
judiced  observer.  If  we  were  to  refuse  to  separate  the  pro- 
gress and  the  institutions  of  the  country,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  proclaim  the  benefits  of  slavery,  bigamy, 
oligarchy,  theocracy,  and,  in  the  later  days.  State  debts  and 
pauperism. 

Reasoning  illogically,  catching  at  every  apparently  suit- 
able argument,  protectionists  at  the  same  time  retire  before 
the  evident  deductions  of  their  own  theses. 

If  the  tariffs  are  necessary  for  one  country,  they  aie 
necessary  for  the  other.  Consequently  the  general  triumph 
of  prohibitive  taxes  should  be  considered  beneficent  for 
mankind.  Meanwhile  the  protectionists,  desiring  high 
duties  at  home,  do  not  regard  such  taxes  in  a  neighbouring 
land  with  favour.  National  calamities  should  evidently 
correspond  with  the  causes  of  welfare.  The  States  of  tlw 
Pacific  Ocean  ought  to  consider  the  destructive  actions  of 
the  Southern  cruisers  during  the  civil  war  a  blessing,  be- 
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fssnad  the  yontlifiil  indmtry  of  CaUfornia  waa  freed  from 
the  snargetto  competition  of  the  induatrial  centres  of  the 
East.  (At  that  time  th©  Pacific  Railway  did  not  exist^ 
and  tha  communication  between  the  coasts  of  the  States 
was  carried  oa  by  ntsametd.)  On  the  contrary^  more  cala- 
mitisfl  were  thneatened  by  separation.  The  American 
Union  wonld  perish^  being  a  too  great  and  a  too  densely 
populated  territory,  devoid  of  interior  custom-bouscs.  And 
shonld  at  any  time  imiversal  federation  be  possible,  man- 
kind would  perish  if  deprived  of  such  necessary  tariff  lines* 

''  Beligiom  and  facts  equally  teach  us  that  the  happiness 
of  evoty  being  should  correspond  with  the  happiness  of 
aU ;  that  the  actual  intereats  of  persons  are  not  antagonis- 
tao  to  each  other,  and  that  welfare  is  the  child  of  good 
conBant  and  peace,  and  that  hatred  and  war  lead  only  to 
poveriy  and  destruction*  On  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of 
protectionism  tf^achos  that  a  conflict  always  exists  between 
the  interests  of  nations  ;  that  one  nation  gains  what  others 
lorn  ;  tliat  each  of  them  should  make  aU  possible  efforts  to 
ioqilifs  the  lot  of  others,  and  prevent  all  others  from  acting 
ia  a  tainilar  manner  towards  them*  This  doctrine  converts 
oalioiis  into  enemies,  instead  of  causing  them  to  ooUabor- 
ale,  atid  leads  to  war  in  the  form  of  limitations^  prohibi- 
tiowt^  pursuit^  confiscations^  which  only  in  substance,  but 
pot  in  spirit,  are  different  from  the  war  which  sinks  vesaeb 
and  bunifl  towns," 

Can  we  picture  to  oui^lves  nations  which  forsake  the 
sword  (or  the  plough  and  spears  for  the  sickle  introducing 
war-dutiei  at  the  same  time? 

The  distensions  of  contemporary  free-traders  and  protec* 
ttcmtsta  regaid  only  protective  duties.  Both  parties  dispute 
w&ij  little  over  the  method  of  levying  the  frontier  taxes, 
which  are  called  fiscal  tariffs  and  represent  excise  duty  for 
the  greater  part  This  agreement  on  the  part  of  free* 
tnulari  to  aUow  tariffs  and  excises  is  lamentable.  The 
superiority  of  fiscal  tariffs  over  protective  duties  is  very 
doubtfuL 
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The  expenses  of  levying  are  very  heavy ;  the  losses  and 
injury  are  increased  by  a  series  of  oppressive  roles  and 
limitations. 

To  introduce  an  indirect  tax  on  tobacco  and  cigars,  the 
French  government  and  certain  other  countries  went  as  &ur 
as  total  monopoly. 

In  Great  Britain  tobacco  culture  is  totally  prohibited; 
for  tliis  reason  Ireland  suffers  special  losses,  as  there  is 
much  land  there  which  is  adaptable  for  tobacco  planta- 
tions. 

In  the  United  States,  at  a  heavy  expense,  an  inqoisitorial 
system  has  been  instituted  so  as  to  discover  every  pound  of 
tobacco,  imported  or  native ;  and  because  of  this  system, 
government  officials  meddle  with  private  commercial  busi- 
ness. The  salt  tax  in  India  causes  an  infinity  of  snfibr- 
ings,  and  is  inseparable  from  severe  punishments.  Finally, 
in  all  countries  where  indirect  taxes  on  spirits  exists  a 
highly  complicated  system  of  observation  and  prevention 
arises. 

All  sources  of  government  revenues  of  this  kind  may  be 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  nation  pays  much  more 
than  the  government  receives.  But,  though  paying  much, 
the  payers  are  said  to  be  less  oppressed,  as  frontier  taxation 
entails  heavy  costs.  The  meaning  of  this  is  obscure.  The 
hen  is  plucked  without  pain.  If  at  the  doors  of  all  shops 
tliere  were  placed  collectors,  levying  25  per  cent,  of  the 
price  of  each  purchase,  such  a  clamour  would  ensue  as 
would  quickly  put  an  end  to  such  a  method  of  collecting 
revenue.  Meanwhile,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  60  and  even 
KX)  per  cent,  may  be  levied  as  ad  valorem  duty,  with- 
out risk  of  exciting  sharp  discontent  and  dangerous  pro- 
tests. 

The  advantages  are  enticing,  and,  as  we  have  observed, 
are  not  to  be  resisted  by  rulers  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics. For  European  kingdoms  and  the  United  States 
the  hidden  form  of  tax  ought  to  seem  less  enticing. 

Passing  from  the  fiscal  tariff  to  the  protectional,  it  is  im- 
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pOisible  not  to  obserTe  the  existence  of  antagonism  between 
tbem*  Although  the  same  duty  may  give  both  a  reyenue 
to  the  Government  and  a  certain  advantage  to  native  pro- 
dnoe,  nevertheless,  one  qnalitj  hinders  the  other.  The 
pfofit&blenefld  rednoes  the  total  of  protection ;  the  aim  of 
the  protectionists  is  not  reached  if  taxed  goods  continue  to 
be  imported,  enriching  the  fiscal  exchequer.  On  the  other 
liAnd,  financial  calculations  are  vitiated  if  they  are  based 
on  very  high,  almost  prohibitive,  or  entirely  prohibitive 
dnties. 

Admitting  that  the  aim  of  encouraging  native  industry 
should  exist,  a  question  arises  as  to  whether  custom-houses 
give  &  good  means  of  attaining  this  aim.  Do  there  not 
exist  other  better  and  more  advantageous  methods  and 
fscnmes?  Duties  are  an  indirect  encouragement.  Instead 
of  employing  these,  we  might  arrive  at  the  same  results  by 
ft  fltnUghi  path,  paying  the  manufacturers  a  premium. 

Oomparing  the  two  metliodi^,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
obeerve  the  many  advantages  presented  by  a  system  of 
pf^miums. 

The  whole  plan  of  protection  beoomee  simpler.  Those 
famielies  of  industry  may  ha  encouraged  which  are  ac* 
knowledged  to  be  worthy* 

Tba  sacrifices  made  by  the  country  to  support  the  whole 
•yiltBi^  and  in  favour  of  each  branch  of  industry  in  par- 
tieuUr,  would  be  clearly  defined.  If  the  premium  and  sub* 
sidy  shonld  be  paid,  they  would  be  no  larger  than  each  case 
d^nanded,  and  would  be  distributed  for  only  a  short  term^ 
Ofp  at  any  rate,  not  for  an  endless  number  of  years,  as  if 
they  wem  custom-house  charges.  The  system  of  premiums 
and  subsidies  would  oertainly  produca  much  cheating, 
mgo&ty  and  injustice^  but  far  less  than  results  from  the 
lystam  of  customs^  in  which  there  is  little  that  is  clear  and 
vndttitAndabk. 

Thm  dxpanaes  incurred  by  direct  enaoturagement  would  be 
diilrtbuted  much  more  equally  over  all  taxpayers.  Con- 
tradictions would  be  avoided  which  are  displayed  in  every 
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"x.rzzlitzik'sr^  ?&ri£.  irLiae  cccseq-^nces  no  hvman  genius  ii 
-j»pa"-.>  -f  :rs*:V'r  Iz.  z,:  mciirj  L&Te  die  pratectionistB 
l;  jri  -r^'cti  li^:  :r>r  :r  c^er  cizsSODfc-lLOiise  tax  is  nofc 
L.'^*eci?i.  Tl-r  irezukziis  of  zh&  pn^ecti-siists  in  Ameriim 
Live  r.:-  -li-.k^z-^  firiz-g  ^-e  Uss  fartr  yeeziL  Their 
yr.-zlsrA  t*:  -i-r  ^£ic-  tLlc  ::zs^cl3  aze  only  a  iemporaiy 
nsa^^r*  4r*  Ctoilj  rL^lrii.  The  Levies  of  eTentnaUy  ea- 
tallis'r.ir.g  a  mr?  :r  I^^s  nacLe  tarif  aze  still  less  zeaUsed. 
Ii  15  eTiirn-  a  priori^  and  is  pcoTed  bj  &cUy  that  there 
ubTriz  exist^l  a=.i  =.rT-rr  Till  be  comiMled.  snch  a  tariff  as 
would  cc7resp:rd  witli  tie  r&al  meaning  of  the  system  of 
protection- 
How  are  we  to  solve  the  proUem  ?  The  resolt  of  taTatiim 
of  one  class  of  g'>xLs. — that  is.  the  ekvation  of  its  prioe, — 
may  be  neutralised  by  the  taxation  of  others.  A  mass  of 
manufactured  and  half-raw  produce  forms  raw  m^ffty'^^" 
for  certain  industries  and  finished  articles  for  others. 

For  cue  or  another  branch  of  industry  the  amoont  of 
duty  may  prove  insufficient,  or  with  a  slightly  incrsassd 
duty  its  beneficent  consequences  may  be  nndermineoL 
This  is  the  reason  why  American  protectionists,  having 
dictated,  after  great  efforts  and  endless  debates,  a  tariff, 
immediately  themselves  acknowledged  that  it  was  full  of 
absurd  mistakes.    One  example  illustrates  this  condition. 

In  accordance  with  the  tariff  introduced  in  the  States  in 
July,  1883,  the  duty  was  raised  from  33  to  125  per  cent, 
on  stufls  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ruchings  and  onffs, 
the  35  per  cent,  duty  remaining  for  finished  articles.  In 
a  report  presented  to  the  State  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  manufacturers  stated  that,  till  this  change  was  made, 
thoy  had  been  able  not  only  to  supply  the  home  market,  but 
yoarly  to  export  several  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  to  Canada,  the  East  Indies,  and  other  countries. 
The  economical  machine  manufacture  introduced  by 
thorn  allowed  them  to  compete  successfully,  notwithstand- 
ing tlio  85  per  cent,  taxation  on  raw  materials,  with  the 
comirating  European  manufacturers.    The  duty  of  125  per 
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cent,  not  only  eiitir®ly  destroyed  this  export  trade,  but 
evoked  sach  an  import  of  Kngliah  goods  that  thoasands  of 
men  and  women  lost  their  work,  and  three-quarters  of  the 
mill-ownera  were  totally  ruined.  Certainly  nothing  of 
this  sort  entered  into  the  intentions  of  Congress* 

The  maQufacture  of  cnffii  was  only  one  of  the  many 
industries  which  were  ruined  and  destroyed.  The  terrified 
Coi^gress  reconsidered  the  tariff!  If  such  a  difficult  afialx 
aa  the  compiling  of  the  tariff  were  entrusted  to  some 
meeting  of  elected,  unselfish,  and  scientifio  persons^  they 
would  still  have  to  possess  supernatural  qualities,  so  as  not 
to  bo  confused  by  the  wailings  which  are  heard  from  all 
iides,  and  by  false  statements.  When  agitations  and 
intrigues,  threats  and  requests^  attain  success^  the  tariff^ 
when  it  has  become  law,  h  as  littlo  like  the  regular  system 
which  was  expected  by  the  protectionists,  as  the  frescoes  of 
Baphael  are  like  the  smudge  of  a  house^painter. 

The  efforts  of  the  monopolists  to  increase  the  export,  and 
IB  any  case  to  reduce  the  import,  lead  them  to  extreme 
oontradictions.  They  are  most  of  all  afraid  of  the  country 
being  inundated  by  cheap  wares,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Miviiltigeous  and  injurioud  balances  makes  its  appearance. 
II  the  goods  imported  to  us  could  be  compared  to  infectious 
such  a  fear  would  be  reasonable.  But  only  what 
our  neoeasities  and  increases  the  sum  of  wealth  is 
imported.  Import  is  not  advantageous  to  this  or  that 
mamifaetprcr  or  possibly  to  tradesmen,  but  it  is  always 
atnatag^us  to  the  nation. 

Imagine  all  duties  without  exception  to  be  repealed  from 
imported  goods  and  lev^ied  on  exported  goods.  Protec* 
tionistA  would  certainly  fiercely  oppose  suck  a  system. 
But  what  arguments  cotUd  they  produce?  They  would 
possibiy  speak  as  follows  :  ^'  The  country  does  not  incur 
any  less  by  sending  its  goods  to  another  land,  but  on  the 
oontraty  gftiiui)  because  it  r^oeiTBS  in  exchange  quite 
dliiMttnt  goods  of  a  higher  value.  Oonsequently  the 
•stting  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  export  means  the  reduc* 
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lyji^  fciii  1.:*:  ii*e  iziErsas?-  c4  lie  vealih  of  die  oonntry." 
Tils  is  ryzL'j:  Tr:ir.  \n\  the  obssacles  w  expert  aie  oanae- 
f^-zjfLrS.j  Iz^^zjivzi  \j  l-T-.-rr-g  impon.  Bat  the  xednctioii 
cf  in^xTt  is  lie  stt^  cf  prc'KciiTe  custiDms. 

TTLei:  the  expert  in  realiTy  exoeais  die  import — that  is, 
wLez^  a  oenain  Fozn  cf  prcdooe  is  exported  widioiit  any 
equivaler^t  of  inptTt. — the  balazK>e  will  be  in  &Yoar  of  the 
conzitiy.  &s  is  stai^i:  \}ZX  in  reaKty  diis  is  a  sign  of 
ixxipOTerishment.  When  ancient  Rome  collected  taxei 
from  the  whole  of  the  known  world,  nndonbtedly  tlie 
export  of  the  subdued  nations  was  immense.  When  the 
Germans  exacted  a  contribntion  of  a  milliard  franca  from 
France,  the  export  of  this  oonntry  immediately  increased 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  Egypt,  which  pays  an 
interest  npon  its  heavy  debt,  is  obliged  to  export  a  mass  of 
goods,  receiving  nothing  in  return.  Finally,  nnmerons 
English  capitalists  possessing  large  estates  in  Americai  bat 
living  in  the  Old  World,  cannot  receive  their  revenues 
otherwise  than  in  the  form  of  increased  American  export, 
from  the  increase  of  which  the  Americans  can  gain  nothing. 

The  anxiety  for  a  great  export  and  small  import  is 
explained  by  the  inclination  to  acquire  money.  Moneyi 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  regarded  as  the  only 
actual  wealth.  Mercantile  theory,  for  a  long  period, 
reigned  without  protest.  But  Adam  Smith  destroyed  it. 
Up  to  these  days  the  false  opinion  of  money,  and  the 
association  of  ideas  connected  with  the  difficulty  of  sale 
and  the  facilities  of  purchase,  serve  as  a  base  for  proteo- 
tionism.  The  mistake  concerning  the  actual  part  of  money 
created  a  belief  in  the  advantage  of  export  and  in  the  loss 
caused  by  import— a  belief  for  which  in  bloody  wars 
innumerable  human  lives  and  immense  riches  have  been 
sacrificed ;  a  belief  which,  even  in  our  days,  serves  as  the 
fundamental  policy  of  nearly  all  civilised  nations,  and 
erects  artificial  obstacles  to  universal  trade.^ 

'  Since  the  fint  mention  of  his  name,  we  have,  up  to  this  point, 
made  a  liberal  use  of  Henry  George's  ideas  and  deductions. 
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Another  error  which  is  used  to  strengthen  the  doctrine 
of  th©  protectionists  consists  in  a  widespread  belief  that  a 
high  tanff  can  result  in  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
wages.  The  duty  increases  the  market  price  of  goods,  and 
increases  the  profit  of  the  merchantSj  who  consequently 
can  pay  the  labourer  more  than  in  the  Old  World^  where 
the  cheapness  of  goods  exists  as  a  consequence  of  the  poor 
wage  of  the  labouring  masses. 

Once  the  belief  that  the  tariffs  preserve  the  interests  of 
the  labourer  is  rooted,  these  and  all  other  obstacles  to 
exchange  with  other  nations  have  an  enormous  influence 
on  a  aeries  of  questions  of  great  importance.  With  the 
tariff  remaining  in  its  present  condition^  it  is  evidently 
impossible  to  increase  the  wages ;  the  competition  of  foreign 
prodocars  would  become  more  successful  For  the  same 
iVAiOiii  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  number  of  working 
hoiirs; 

This  ftrgnment,  which  has  had  too  many  victimSf  is 
refuted  by  facts,  with  the  non-remembrance  of  which 
protectionists  like  to  upbraid  free-traders*  It  is  said  that 
tftrift  protect  ns  against  import  from  those  countries  where 
wmgm  are  low.  But  against  which  kingdom  should  the 
lariflii  protect  us  ?  Against  England  ?  Certainly  not ; 
beeaoio  in  England  wages  of  labourers  are  much  higher  than 
in  other  countries,  although  lower  than  in  America.  Con- 
vequently  different  tariffs  are  necessary  for  each  particular 
ocntntry  against  which  they  are  directed.  The  lowest 
wmgii  do  not  prevent  the  protectionists  of  France,  Germany 
and  other  countries  from  demandiDg  protection  against 
Amiriea  and  England,  where  wages  are  so  high. 

GhMp  produce  is  not  the  necessary  result  of  small  wages. 
The  cheapness  of  labour  impedes  the  introduction  of 
aiachinery.  Chinese  in  China  and  Chinese  in  the  Umted 
Slstei  work  in  quite  a  different  manner.  High  wages 
alter  tlieiKL*  An  American  carpenter  in  his  work  equals  six 
Iiyliati  oarpenlera*  Bmssia,  with  all  its  cheap  labour^  can- 
aot  procluce  cheap  grain*    The  highly  paid  EngUsih  work* 
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man  gives  his  patron  the  chance  of  successfully  competing 
with  the  produce  of  the  Continent.  Proofs  collected  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  confirm  the  truth  that  equal  muscular 
power  produces  different  results  in  accordance  with  the 
varying  elevation  of  the  intellectual  qualities — an  elevation 
that  mostly  depends  on  those  better  conditions  of  life  which 
enable  the  development  of  such  qualities  of  human 
nature  as  elevate  us  above  the  brute.  On  the  contraryi 
beggarly  conditions  of  life  degrade  the  strongest  and  most 
talented.  A  race  of  wise  pigmies  would  do  more  than  a 
race  of  dull  giants. 

The  belief  that  low  wages  mark  an  advantage  for  a 
nation  is  a  hasty  deduction  from  the  truism  that  for  every 
master  it  is  advantageous  to  procure  labourers  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  But  the  deduction,  true  for  a  separate  pro- 
ducer, is  untrue  for  national  produce.  The  productiveness 
of  labour  is  more  directly  dependent  on  the  welfare  and 
education  enjoyed  in  general  by  the  labouring  classes,  and 
also  on  the  customs  and  habits  that  are  a  part  of  their 
surroundings.  Should  any  of  the  manufacturers  separately 
find  a  working  power  cheaper  than  that  employed  by  his 
competitors,  his  advantages  would  be  undoubted,  as  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour  remains  the  same,  being  defined  by 
the  average  price  paid  for  it.  But  generalisation  cannot 
be  carried  beyond  the  borders  of  the  kingdom.  The  fact  is 
that  the  country,  where  the  average  price  is  lower,  loses, 
because  the  labour  becomes  less  productive  and  its  results 
are  less  fruitful. 

The  advantage  of  one  country  over  another  may  consist 
in  better  natural  conditions  or  in  more  industrious  labour. 
Ordinarily,  as  a  general  rule,  the  country  and  population 
are  best  adapted  to  some  particular  branch  of  industry. 
In  spite  of  this,  there  will  be  established  certain  industries 
for  which  neighbouring  or  distant  nations  will  be  better 
suited.  Hence  comes  the  desire  for  constant  exchange  as 
a  matter  of  mutual  advantage.  What  is  manufactured 
with  too  much  difficulty    it  is  better  to  purchase  from 
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Others.  Let  us  now  soppoee  that  one  country  in  all  kinds 
of  produce  has  more  advantagea  than  another.  Neverthe* 
)eaS|  exchange  will  be  carried  on*  It  is  Impoesible  to  admit 
that  one  con o try  will  only  import,  the  other  only  export. 
In  reality,  the  moiB  developed  and  wealthier  country  will 
import  from  the  neighboars  those  goods,  the  advantages  in 
production  of  which  are  the  least,  and  in  exchange  will  ex- 
port such  products  as,  because  of  their  easier  manufacture, 
will  earn  the  greatest  profits.  The  less  favoured  country 
will  make  use  of  certain  advantages  distinguishing  its 
tnckior  and  more-developed  competitor,  which,  in  its 
turn,  will  also  profit,  having  no  need  to  produce  goods  in 
regard  to  which  its  advantage  is  less  important. 

Not  an  absolute,  but  a  relative,  price  encourages  the  idea 
of  oxohange*  A  protectionist,  forgetting  this,  demands  that 
protootive  duties  should  bo  imposed  on  all  goods,  the  pro* 
daolkm  of  which,  even  in  the  distant  futurSf  may  prove 
cheaper  in  his  country  than  in  foreign  manufacturing 

OQHtlM. 

Tho  American  economist,  Horace  Greely,  points  out  that 
ibo  cultivation  of  tea  might  be  advantageously  started  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  in  time  it  might  be  more  cheaply 
produoed  than  imported  from  China,  There  is  no  doubt  that 
thd  AtMrioans  oould  produce  tea  in  the  United  States  at  a 
sniaUi^r  eo«it  for  labour  than  the  Chinese  have  to  expend ; 
bul  many  other  indusiriee  exiit,  such  as  silver  mines,  re- 
fining of  mfneral  oils,  manufacture  of  cloths,  watchmaking, 
in  which  America  is  far  in  advance  of  China.  Thus,  leaving 
the  €ultivilti0Q  of  tea  to  the  Chinese,  and  occupying  them- 
•slTOt  with  iho  above-mantioned  industries,  the  Americans, 
by  maftiia  of  exchange,  receive  more  tea  than  could  be  pro- 
domd  at  borne.' 


'  MmkTf  Q^OTg»  supports  the  famoits  theory  o!  BickArde  and  Torrents 
Willi  Etgmfd  to  tho  Gondii ioim  which  4f tomiiiio  iattrsAtion&l  excbftngo. 
AccofdtBg  to  iUe  opintou  ol  Uiekardo  (Tonniits  claims  priority),  d»- 
falopad  in  detail  by  J.  S,  JliU,  not  the  a1j«alut«  but  the  comimtatifo 
_iOil  ol  fffodoQlioii  U  impodtaEit  for  Intomatioaal  trado.    It  toay  h$ 
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Tariffs,  reducing  the  import,  harm  foreign  trade,  bat  the 
injury  to  the  native  consumers  and  producers  is  still  greater. 

Foreigners  will  reduce  their  trade  with  us,  but  they  may 
find  other  markets,  or  as  profitable  occupations.  We,  having 
declined  an  exchange  profitable  for  us,  will  remain  behind 
tariff-walls,  to  suffer  an  absolute  loss.  The  duty  on  English 
iron  has  reduced  its  import,  but  the  English  have  filled  up 
their  losses  by  increasing  transport  operations  with  all 
nations,  and  have  crushed  their  formerly  powerful  American 
competitors. 


more  advantageous  to  import  goods  from  a  distant  conntry  where  tlie 
production,  so  far  from  being  cheaper,  is  dearer.  Suppose  Poland  to  1» 
superior  to  England  in  all  branches  of  manufacture.  Is  it  advan- 
tageous for  her,  and  is  it  possible  for  England,  to  exchange  goods  ?  It 
is  undoubtedly  possible  and  profitable  for  both  countries,  in  case  of 
there  being  differences  in  Poland^s  superiority.  Let  us  take  two 
merchandises — linen  and  grain.  As  a  unit  of  comparison  and  pay- 
ment, we  will  consider  a  working-day.  Suppose  linen  to  be  prodnoed 
in  Poland  by  100  days  of  work,  the  same  quantity  of  goods  of  the 
same  quality  necessitating  150  days  of  work  in  England.  Let  grain 
in  Poland  necessitate  100  days  and  in  England  200.  Exchange  will 
commence.  It  is  profitable  for  Poland  to  send  its  grain  to  England 
in  exchange  for  linen.  Poland  loses  nothing  and  England  gains,  as 
the  grain  is  procured  not  at  the  expense  of  200  but  of  160  days  of 
work.  Should  England  divide  her  profits  with  Poland,  both  countries 
will  bo  gainers.  The  gain  of  England  consists  in  the  profit  obtained 
by  the  exchange  of  50  days  of  work  (200-160).  Having  ceded  half  of 
this  profit  to  Poland,  England  gives  her  a  profit  of  25  working  days 
on  the  exchange ;  that  is,  Poland  acquires  such  a  quantity  of  linen  as 
at  home  could  not  be  produced  by  100  days  of  work.  England  saves  25 
days,  because  the  grain  is  purchased  not  for  200,  but  for  176  days. 

If  10  yards  of  cloth  in  England  are  equal  to  16  yards  of  linen, 
and  in  Germany  10  yards  of  the  same  cloth  are  equal  to  20  yards  of 
linen,  England,  sending  her  cloth  to  Germany,  will  receive  more  linen 
than  would  be  obtained  if  she  had  recourse  to  foreign  exchange.  The 
value  of  the  imported  goods  will  be  determined  not  by  the  expense  of 
its  production  on  the  spot,  but  by  the  expense  of  the  production  of 
goods  bought  in  exchange. 

N.  A.  Bunge,  while  waging  a  controversy  with  Mill,  finds  that  the 
Rickardo-Torrents  theory  developed  by  him  may  prove  true  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  as  not  the  amount  of  labour  spent  in  the  production, 
but  the  price  determined  by  competition,  directs  the  competition  of  im* 
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rTbe  famous  idea  of  mtitualifcy  is  founded  on  errors  of  the 
Bame  kind*  The  actual  harm  which  is  caused  to  us  by 
foreign  powerSj  by  their  high  customs,  consists  in  the  im- 
poverishment ol  their  own  subjeotSj  and  is  not  profitable 
for  jm.  Such  examples  should  never  be  followed,  for  a 
country's  wealth  should  never  be  directly  reduced*  Here 
we  see  two  neighbouring  farms*  One  has  grown  an  excel* 
lent  crop  of  potatoes,  the  other  f ulUweighted  grain.  The 
owner  of  the  potatoes,  needing  good  seeds,  tries  to  exchange 
the  produce  with  Ma  neighbour.  But  suppose  the  neighbour 

part  and  export  of  gooda.  If  m  EogUnd  10  yarda  of  clotli  and  i& 
yaidfl  of  linon  coftt  thirty  ebiUiiigs,  und  in  Germany  10  3^Ards  of  cloth 
aad  90  yarda  of  linen  abo  cost  thirty  ^hillingB,  then  linen  will  be 
taqiorted  from  Oermany  to  SugUnd  ;  but  it  will  not  be  profitable  ta 
iS|Kiri  oloth  from  England  to  Germany,  For  payment,  England  must 
ftild  raeh  goods  at  can  be  diapoeed  of  profitably  abroad  (in  Germany 
or  loma  other  country),  or  pay  in  caah  for  the  linen  bought  from 
Gennaoy.  '*  According  to  the  hypotheais  of  Mill'*  says  Mr.  Bunge, 
^ goods  exported  from  a  certain  country  can  be  sold  cheaper  abroad 
than  at  home.  This  often  happens^  especially  in  cases  of  exchange 
tm^t  for  instance,  such  a  fact  surpriiied  many  in  the  Chineee  irada 
la  fominr  days,  when  the  export  of  com  from  Ruaara  was  prohihiied  ; 
but  thtB  could  hardly  happen  in  the  trade  of  England  with  Germany. 
II  Kngliah  cloth  were  sold  on  the  spot  dearer  than  in  Germany,  it 
would  be  returned  to  England  and  »old  for  cash/-  We  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Bunge*  Rickardo'a  theory  remaina,  and  always  will  remain^ 
tnia  in  the  form  adapted  by  the  far^^eaing  mind  of  George.  Hr< 
Btioft's  remarks  will  he  groundkss  if  the  country  snapends  that 
imdaoo  in  which  it  has  lees  advantages  than  other  nations,  and  will 
turn  to  others  in  which  the  adTantago  is  grealsr>  It  is  possible  that 
in  England  agricnlturs  may  become  more  profitable,  and  that  grain 
will  be  grown  more  cheaply  than  in  Russia*  But  tt  is  more  ad  van- 
lagooua  for  England  to  leave  agricnlture,  and  manufactnro  iron  and 
cotton^printa,  because  in  this  respect  her  adyantagea  in  comparison 
with  Russia  are  much  greater  than  in  agriculture.  It  is  undoubtedly 
tme  that  il  she  sends  ber  goods  under  conditioni  of  free-trade  to  Ruistaf 
Kngland  wOl  reoeiTO  more  farm  produce,  and  Eussia  will  acqnii« 
hMm  florts  ol  iron  and  cotton  goodn  cheaper  than  native  produoo. 
Ttm  Clistotn^house  tarilf  roduces,  and  still  oltener  destroys^  auch  ei- 
e&ftllg^  while  free- trade,  on  the  contrary,  iocreases  the  manifest 
advantages  of  universal  oo-cporatloi),  and,  because  of  this^  appean  to 
be  a  natural  power  which  oosioiliatiet  natlOBa* 
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does  not  wish  to  purchase  potatoes  ?  Is  this  a  reason  for  not 
buying  good  seeds?  Let  us  suppose  half  a  dozen  individuals 
to  be  met  together,  who  by  circumstances  are  separated 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  forced  to  ex- 
change the  produce  of  the  labour  of  one  for  that  of  the 
other.  Let  us  suppose  that  five  of  these  persons,  under  the 
influence  of  some  wicked  idea,  bum  half  of  what  they  ex- 
change with  the  others.  Evidently  the  sixth  will  soflbr 
from  this  conduct,  because  his  interests  are  joined  to  those 
of  his  five  neighbours.  But  would  it  be  wise  on  his  side  to 
say :  "  As  these  foolish  men  have  destroyed  half  of  what 
they  give  me  in  exchange,  I,  with  a  view  to  neoessazy 
defence,  will  follow  their  example,  and  in  my  turn  wiD 
burn  half  of  what  I  give  them  in  exchange  for  their 
goods"? 

The  American  tarift  is  introduced  to  protect,  encourage, 
and  co-operate  with  national  industry.  In  reality,  a  series 
of  industries  can  be  named  which  suffer  from  taxes.  The 
duty  on  wool  is  very  high ;  the  consequence  is  a  loss  for 
many  mills,  for  these  cannot  work  without  certain  kinds  of 
wool  which  are  not  produced  in  America. 

Iron  ore  is  taxed.  Because  of  this  fact  ironfounders  are 
heavily  oppressed,  and  are  obliged  to  mix  American  with 
imported  ore.  Copper  ore  is  taxed.  This  impost  causes  a 
loss  not  only  for  brass-foundries,  but  for  the  many  other 
industries  for  which  copper  is  a  necessary  materiaL  Salt 
is  protected,  so  that  an  unfortunate  effect  is  made  which 
causes  a  sad  influence  on  the  salted  beef  and  salted  fish 
trades,  and  on  many  other  industries.  Timber  for  building 
purposes  is  taxed,  notwithstanding  loud  complaints  from 
all  sides  and  the  wholesale  destruction  of  forests. 

Coal  is  protected,  although  its  cheap  price  is  a  vital 
question  for  a  mass  of  industries.  It  is  wonderful  that, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  praise  is  still  lavished  on  the  pro- 
tectionism of  the  American  Government.  The  success  of 
the  protectionist  propaganda  shows  how  strong  is  the 
union  of  interested  persons,  and  how  inclined  is  the  passive 
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ttftjodty  to  belleira  any  argumenta,  be  they  only  tnam- 
tained  loodly  and  oonstaiiUy  enough. 

In  addition  to  all  thia,  secret  commisaiouii  have  a  great 
importancG,  and  the  whole  matter  is  emphasised  by  aglta- 
tiofifl  and  bribed  newspapers.  In  Congreaa  every  tariff-law 
evok^  ecenei  of  competition  between  different  parties,  re- 
minding  one  of  what  ocsours  when  a  coooanut  is  thrown  into 
•  Mgt  ftiU  of  monkeys.  Every  member  strives  to  defeat 
his  advoT^ary  by  seonring  a  high  duty  for  the  industry  in 
which  he  is  moat  interested. 

The  hopes  of  the  moat  eager  busybody  are  not  always 
i^,  and  enormous  ejcpensea  are  often  uselessly  incurred. 
Only  a  small  part  of  what  is  paid  by  the  consumers  reaches 
the  pockets  of  the  manufacturers. 

One  fact  is  true — the  absenoe  of  foreign  competition 
fatally  develops  stagnation  and  negltgenca ;  goods  remark- 
able for  artificial  deameas  are  remarkable  for  their  iulerior 
qualities. 

The  more  frcviuentty  natural  wealth  is  discovered  iu 
AiBori»|  tim  greater  are  the  duties  demanded.  Deposits  of 
boras  were  discovered,  close  to  the  surfacei  in  Nevada  ;  the 
iariflr  was  immediately  augmented  by  a  duty  on  borax. 
The  diaoovei^  became  not  an  increase  but  a  loss  to  national 
weaiih.    Borax  became  dearer, 

AoMrioan  Industry  develupod»  but  the  tariff  helped  its 
HKmniaiii  forwanl,  a^  a  barrel  tied  behind  a  boat  aids  its 
iorwaid  motion.  Industry  was  established  in  America  not 
baeaiige  of|  but  in  spite  of,  tariffs. 

hk  the  natural  course  of  affairs^  with  free-trade  it  is 
pCMlUe  to  expect  better  things.  Up  to  the  present  timei 
noiwiibitauding  heavy  import  duties  iu  the  States^  the 
ehiaf  import  has  been  manufactured  goods,  the  export,  with 
lew  exception 8 f  consisting  of  raw  materials.^ 

Am^rtcan    invantivanessi   caused  by    the    high  wages, 


•  TbiA  filtttaos  is  to  tte  jrear  1886|  when  Ooorge's  book  appeared. 
la  18M  the  eoadltionn  wtte  tlie  latiia.    Tlie  chkf  figures  of  sxpeti 
t :  gmiR  (166  million  dollars),  catUa  (aOQuilions)i  parkf^milHo^} 
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yielded  profits  to  the  inventors  and  raised  European  in- 
dustry. Native  industry  was  the  least  benefited.  Pro- 
jects, and  often  drawings,  were  exported  to  Europe;  the 
abundant  produce,  oppressed  by  prohibitive  and  protective 
duties,  was  taken  up  by  Europe.  The  constantly  renewed 
prophecies  of  the  protectionist  press  regarding  the  speedy 
triumph  of  American  industry  are  slow  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
heaviest,  plainest,  most  undoubted  loss  caused  by  protective 
duties  is  the  decline  of  the  mercantile  fleet  of  the  States. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  decade  the  Americans 
possessed  a  large  number  of  merchant  vessels,  the  total 
tonnage  being  equal  to  that  possessed  by  England.  The 
American  vessels  were  considered  the  largest  and  swiftest. 
Between  1846  and  1854,  by  a  series  of  laws,  British  naviga- 
tion rules  were  changed  and  became  quite  free.  Not  only 
did  British  subjects  acquire  the  right  of  purchasing  and 
building  their  vessels  where  it  pleased  them,  but  even  the 
trade  along  the  coast  of  England  was  equally  open  to 
Englishmen  and  foreigners.  Threatening  prophecies  were 
made.  The  English  fleet  was  doomed.  The  Yankees  and 
Swedes  would  inevitably  take  possession  of  the  Ocean. 

At  the  time  when  on  one  side  of  the  ocean  protectionism 
was  abandoned,  it  was  increased  on  the  other  side.  The 
results  were  unexpected.  The  British  fleet  increased  ten- 
fold, and  the  American  nearly  disappeared.  American 
navigation  was  crushed  because  it  was  not  possible  to  build 
and  repair  vessels  where  it  was  most  profitable  so  to  do.  It 
was  prophesied  that,  as  soon  as  the  war  should  be  over, 
stagnation  would  give  place  to  activity.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  peace  once  more  ruled,  and  while  the  population 
was  steadily  increasing,  the  stagnation  became  more  and 
more  evident.    Formerly  half  the  number  of  vessels  built 

beef  (25  millions),  lard  (40  millions),  timber  (27  millions),  tobacco  (24 
millions),  hides  (20  millions),  and  copper  (20  millions). 

The  total  export  of  manufactured  goods  amounted  to  66,889,000 
dollars  in  the  same  year,  out  of  a  total  export  of  869,268,000  doUaiS; 
that  is,  less  than  6  per  cent. 
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in  the  Liverpool  docks  sailed  away  under  the  American 
flag;  now  it  is  necessary  to  search  long  for  such  a  veBsel  In 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  a  forest  of  English  packet*boata 
is  seen,  and  only  a  small  number  of  American,  At  New 
York  flve-aixihs  of  the  erternal  trade  h  carried  on  under 
foreign  flags.*  In  former  years  the  American  would  oroas 
the  Atlantic  in  no  steamer  but  an  American  one ;  now  no 
one  dreams  of  such  a  thing.  The  nation  in  whose  veins 
blood  of  the  Norman  sailors  flows  have  lost  their  freedom 
on  the  ocean.  Who  has  caused  this  mischief?  The  nation 
itaelf. 

It  is  said  that  high  wages  have  decreased  American 
navigation.  It  is  evidently  forgotten  that  formerly  the 
cost  of  a  workman's  day  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  differed 
ttUl  more.  Others  state  that  the  sul^titution  of  staam- 
engines  for  sails  was  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the 
Amenoan  fleet*  It  is  strange  that  it  was  an  American 
itaamer  which  first  came  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  Still, 
it  is  diflionlt  to  hide  the  truth.  All  will  become  plain  if 
we  obaem  the  duties  which  are  levied  on  all  materials  and 
artieleA  necsessary  for  shipbuilding— duties  which  England, 
to  her  great  advantage,  renounced.  Her  shipbuilding 
wharves  enjoy  everything  that  can  be  procured  at  the 
obeapest  rate  and  of  the  best  quality  in  the  world.  It  is 
diflhrent  in  America.  Spanbh  and  African  ore,  necegaary 
aa  an  alloy  for  certain  sorts  of  pig-ironT  are  taxed.  The 
duty  on  steel  has  given  an  opportunity  for  a  gigantic  syndi* 
cate  to  be  formed  to  raise  the  prices.  The  duty  ou  copper 
eieated  aiiotlier  syndicate^  which  sold  cheap  for  export  and 
dear  for  the  interior.  All  that  is  ueoeaaary  for  the  con^* 
etameliCKni  fitting  and  finishing  of  a  ship  from  keel  to  top- 
ii  taxed  with  high  duties.    This  has  gone  so  far  that, 


*  AoeonUjig  to  the  latast  ioformfttioa  tb«  t49uiM|5«  of  the  snereaaUl* 
narx  its  IJ&&$  wsi 

dSB^OOO  in  tha  Unitod  Biatts, 
ne  eoaniac  Uid*  is  not  incluikd* 
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in  case  of  an  American  vessel  being  repaired  abroad,  duty 
is  levied  on  the  materials  used  for  its  repair.  Tari£b 
literally  choked  American  shipbuilding  and  navigation. 

These  are  the  chief  features  of  Henry  George's  doctrine 
of  free-trade.  He  fearlessly  declares  that  the  total  aboliticm 
of  tariffs  will  cause  the  disappearance  of  large  regular 
armies.  Fortresses,  men-of-war,  conscription  axe  closely 
allied  with  the  system  of  protectionism. 

''  If  we  open  our  harbours  to  universal  trade,  we  shall 
much  better  ensure  their  safety  than  by  protecting  them 
with  steel  armour. 

''  The  spirit  of  the  protectional  system  excites  national 
hatred  and  war  between  nations.  On  the  contraryi  the 
spirit  of  free-trade  is  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  peace." 

In  conclusion,  George  propounds  the  question :  What  is 
the  actual,  felt  advantage  of  the  union  of  the  States  of 
North  America  ?  He  himself  gives  the  following  answer : 
^'  The  unconditional  freedom  of  trade  betioeen  them  and  ike 
generality  of  the  interests  tvhich  it  creates"  If  every  oitiaen 
could  not  pass  from  State  to  State  without  having  his 
luggage  examined,  if  a  book  printed  in  New  York  ooold 
not  be  sent  to  Jersey  City,  on  the  other  side  of  the  riveTi 
without  detention  and  payment  of  duty,  would  the  Union 
exist  for  long,  and  of  what  use  would  it  be? 

According  to  George's  opinion,  the  Americans  should  be 
acknowledged  to  possess  the  precious  right  of  spreading 
freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  States  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Union. 

Then  a  union  will  be  effected  between  the  two  great 
English  kingdoms  separated  by  the  ocean« 

''  With  the  abolition  of  custom-houses  and  the  opening  of 
our  ports  for  the  free  access  of  all  goods,  the  trade  between 
the  British  Islands  and  the  United  States  wiU  become  so 
extensive,  the  intercourse  so  amicable,  that  we  shall  beoomOi 
as  it  were,  one  nation." 

Henry  George  concludes  his  work  with  these  remarks : 
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^Let  09  do  to  otiiers  aa  ws  woaid  tkat  they  shoold  do 
to  Qs ;  let  lis  respect  the  rights  of  othors  as  strictly  as  we 
wotild  wish  others  to  respect  otir  rights.  In  these  sen* 
tences  are  included  not  only  rules  destined  for  the  improve- 
ment of  tneUf  but,  in  reality,  the  principal  law,  with  which 
we  onght  to  agree  our  social  establishment  and  our  national 
policy,  if  we  wish  to  strengthen  for  our  native  land  the 
benefits  of  plenty  and  peaoe/^ 

The  European  monopolist  has  no  cause  to  point  to 
American  trade  policy  as  the  best  argument  against  free- 
trade.  The  voice  of  Greorge  rings  luud  from  behind  this 
waU,  the  magnificent  architecture  and  the  immense  advan- 
tages of  which  are  continually  praised  in  a  certain  camp. 

Having  denied  the  connection  of  tariffs  with  high  wages, 
the  American  economist — once  a  workman  himself — warns 
the  national  mass  against  goodwill  towards  protectionism. 

In  comparison  with  Ba^tiat,  George  has  advanced  far^ 
aciually  denying  the  necessity  of  tariffs  for  the  fiUing  of 
thu  Oovernment  exchequer.  Acknowledging  in  certain 
ipecial  and  limited  cases  the  advantage  of  co-operation, 
Qieof^  decisively  supports  the  system  of  premiums ;  that  iS| 
opeUi  straightforward  encouragement.  Unluckily  he  has 
not  stcidied  other  views  of  direct  action  on  native  industry. 
In  another  chapter  we  shall  explain  that  premiums  are  far 
from  bein^  the  only,  and  are  not  even  the  chief,  meani 
in  the  sy^t^m  of  Qovcrnmont  aid  for  national  labour  and 
nalivo  industry. 
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CHAPTER  Vni 

The  Latest  Arguments  of  the  Enemies  and   Defenders 
of  Free-Trade. 

WE  shall  end  oar  review  of  literature  dedicated  to 
economical  unity  as  a  principle  of  international 
reconciliation,  by  discussing  the  last  works  of  F^nl  Leroy- 
Beaulieu :  his  Political  Economy j  only  just  issued.  Modem 
States,  Financial  Science,  and  Colonisation  ^Modern  Natitms. 
These  volumes  will  always  be  valued  by  economists  of  all 
parties  on  account  of  their  contents.^ 

To  understand  and  penetrate  to  the  radical  phenomenal 
which  are  extremely  varied ;  to  establish  them  in  their  proper 
order,  it  is  insufficient,  as  this  author  thinks,  to  study  in 
the  library  numerous  volumes  written  by  predecessors,  or 
to  discuss  old  manuscripts  and  countless  researches.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  in  direct  contact  with  facts,  to  feel  their 
direct  influence,  to  watch  them  in  their  full  reality. 

For  thirty  years  the  author  strove  to  attain  this  object 
As  far  as  it  depended  upon  him,  he  schooled  himseU  in 
practical  experience,  so  as  to  gain  right  views  and  to  be 
consistent  in  his  theoretical  deductions. 

He  took  part,  from  the  year  1870,  in  the  economical 
movements  of  both  hemispheres,  personally  following  and 
feeling  all  changes.  Now  to  his  advantage,  now  to  Ids 
disadvantage,  he  was  interested  in  the  most  varied  enter- 
prises of  the  Old  and  New  World.  Paid  by  his  money, 
there  worked  in  his  presence  the  Negroes  of  Fezzan  and 

^  (1)  L'^tat  modeme  et  ses  fonctions.  (2)  Traits  de  la  science  dm 
Finances.  (3)  La  colonisation  chez  les  peuples  modemes.  (4)  Tiaiti 
thtorique  et  pratique  d*^nomie  politique. 
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the  Amba  of  Chomes,  aa  well  as  the  peasants  of  Langtiedoo 
ai3d  Kormaady. 

He  tried  to  meet  with  all  classes  of  peraonsj  of  various 
positions  in  life,  who  might  present  him  with  typical 
examples  of  different  forms  of  human  activity:  great 
bankers,  great  manufacturers,  large  proprietors,  African 
and  Asiatic  pioneers  and  colonisers,  small  manufacturera, 
small  farmers,  insignificant  tradesmen,  workmen  and  mill- 
hands.  He  took  part  in  the  contemporary  colonisation 
movementj  and  at  the  same  time  lived  a  rural  life,  "  He 
did  all  that  was  possible  to  fill  the  blank  between  observant 
and  experimental  science.''^ 

Leroy-BeanlieUj  with  regard  to  his  teaching  as  to  the 
freedom  of  industry,  is  generally  classed  with  the  old 
a  clttfsto  ^'  school,  the  representatives  of  which  are  Malthus, 
Hiokardo,  and  Mill.  Leroy-Boaulieu  protested  against 
this*'  W0  must  agree  that  in  his  method  of  research  he 
oloeily  resembles  the  workers  in  the  historical-statistical 
iohool,  the  founder  of  which  was  Tuck.  Of  this  thinker's 
diaot^0s  the  most  prominent  is  Smoller. 

But  no  matter  to  what  school  Leroy-Beaulien  belongs^ 
hm  penetration,  erudition  and  personal  experience  are  un- 
usual His  deductions  in  regard  to  the  union  of  economical 
with  political  phenomena  are  very  instructive, 

Laroy-Beauliau  acknowledges  that  the  question  of  free- 
ImiBj  which  evoked  so  many  dispute  in  conformance  with 
eoonomiaal  laws,  permits  of  only  one  solution.  ''The  un- 
doubted advantages  of  free-trade  consist  in  the  greatest 
extension  of  the  market  aa  the  beat  ooui^e  for  the  increase 
of  ihe  divisioii  of  labour,  the  development  of  competition, 
ibo  idAptatioQ  of  every  industry  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
soil  and  population,  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of 
itid  ^tUAtity  of  produce  with  the  same  sum  of  labour/' 
But  horn  this  the  deduction  should  not  be  madoi  aoooiding 
to  Lirc^-Beaulieu,  that  all  countries  should  adopt  total  free* 

■  Train  ihiorique  d  praciique  dTia^mmk  poiiiiqm<.   FieCace  p.  It  II* 
•  /frkJL,  i¥» 
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trade,  because  contrary  reasons  may  appear,  such  as  "  deep 
dejection  and  moral  depression,  which  may  be  displayed  in 
a  badly  civilised  nation  owing  to  the  sadden  appearance  of 
the  produce  of  a  country  either  richer  by  nature  or  better 
supplied  with  means,  and  more  industrial ;  great  shocks  to, 
and  even  losses  of,  capital ;  and  a  crisis  that  will  be  the 
result  of  a  sudden  and  radical  economical  change,  which 
may  cause  the  departure  of  capital  and  population.  Political 
reasonings,  often  very  important,  may  form  some  of  the 
motives.  Thus  productiveness  and  division  of  labonri  the 
powerful  stimulants  of  an  extensive  market,  should  be 
viewed  as  economical  laws,  whereas  the  advantage  of  total 
freedom  of  trade  under  all  conditions  is  nothing  more  than 
a  false  economical  dogma,  which  has  no  right  of  predomi- 
nance." ^  Heartily  condemning  protectionism!  considering  it 
a  harmful  ^^  infection,"  which  in  the  latter  times  has  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  civilised  world,  Leroy-Beaolieo, 
who  was  closely  acquainted  with  the  misfortunes  caused  by 
sudden  and  unexpected  changes  in  tariffs,  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  warn  the  free-traders  that  the  shocks,  both 
material  and  moral,  would  be  great  from  the  rapid  change 
from  protective  principles  to  total  freedom  of  trade. 

The  freedom  of  transmigration  Leroy-Beaulieu  considers 
to  be  the  most  precious  guarantee  of  peace.  CSertain  ooun- 
tries,  he  points  out,  are  gifted  with  special  wealth  and 
advantages.  Such  are  the  United  States,  England,  France. 
Other  nations,  in  exchange  for  a  certain  amount  of  labour, 
have  a  moral  and  indefeasible  right  of  participating  in  these 
bounties.  This  participation  is  realised  by  the  exchange  of 
produce  and  emigration ;  its  limitation,  much  more  pro* 
hibition,  should  be  considered  contrary  to  the  natural  rights. 
In  the  United  States,  to  which,  up  to  the  present  day,  the 
greatest  waves  of  immigration  flow,  there  have  appeared 
certain  limitations  of  immigration,  or  even  its  total  snft- 
pension  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  According  to 
Leroy-Beaulieu's  opinion,  this  is  an  abuse  of  the  right  of 

>  TraiU  thiorique  et  practique  d^iconomie  poUtiqut^  voli  L  pp.  87, 8& 
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propiietorsliip  and  contempt  of  hnmatiitj*  If  a  country 
pomeaaing  great  natural  wealth  prohibits  either  peaceful 
immigration  of  large  numbers  or  the  gradual  establiBhment 
of  individuals  of  other  nationalities,  these  fact^  seem  to 
acquit  of  blame  any  armed  emigrations,  such,  for  exampl6| 
aa  those  which  were  undertaken  by  the  German  barbarians 
into  the  rich  regions  of  southern  and  western  Europe,  As 
the  world  becomes  more  densely  populated  and  men  more 
movable,  m  that  they  will  retain  less  moral  connection 
with  their  native  land,  this  question  of  emigration  to  foreign 
lands  that  are  richly  endowed  by  nature  becomes  more 
important,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
new  misunderstandings  and  international  disputes  and 
wars  arising  from  it. 

Deducing  from  this  the  excessive  advantage  of  free 
exchange,  I^roy-Beanlieu  finishes  by  making  reserves  and 
by  yielding  certain  points^  as  if  he  were  frightened  by  the 
fearlessuess  of  his  views.  He  conditionally  admits  that  the 
French  have  grounds  for  fearing  the  decrease  of  their 
weUai«  (attained  partly  by  the  decrease  in  the  population), 
when  Franco  shall  bo  inundated  by  poor  and  prolific 
Germans,  Belgians  and  Italians.  He  agrees  that  there  are 
feasona  to  hinder  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  to 
Australia  and  the  United  States,  because  the  Chinese  do 
not  mix  with  the  European  races,  and  always  remain  a 
iomigii  raoe,  stubborn,  and  partly  inimical ;  and  we  ought 
noki  fay  permitting  a  large  influx  of  Chinese,  to  increase 
Uis  inoonvenieneed  that  have  already  arisen  because  of  the 
Kegro  and  Indian  races,  which  violate  the  unity  of  popu-* 
lalioQ  of  ibe  States.  Attention  might  also  be  paid  to  the 
diffiimltias  in  the  monetary  system  arising  from  the  transfer 
of  iDtflaUic  symbols  from  the  United  States  to  China  by 
Ihoia  Giiineae  who  return  to  their  native  land^  or  send 
luime  iliair  savings.  Consequently,  the  question  is  vety 
oompliealed.  Even  England  during  the  last  few  years  has 
ftgaided  the  great  immigration  of  Russian  Jews  with  dis- 
imffMft  and  in  Uiis  country  an  agitation  has  been  started 
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against  the  poor  immigrants.  Without  pretending  to  solve 
such  a  complicated  problem  by  one  general  formula,  we 
nevertheless  retain  our  opinion  that  the  inequality  of  the 
natural  gifts  which  different  lands  enjoy  should  cause 
luckier  regions  to  adopt  the  moral  obligation  to  regard 
immigration  with  a  certain  kindness. 

A  series  of  excuses  !  And  such  a  timid  conclusion !  The 
French  economist  possesses  clear,  but  not  brave,  ideas. 
Though  this  fact  is  strange,  it  is  only  too  plain,  because 
fear  of  straightforward  deductions  leads  Leroy-Beaulieu  to 
express  certain  dismal  fears  in  the  spirit  of  mercantilism. 
This  rebuke  applies  with  force  to  his  statement  that  mone- 
tary difficulties  might  be  caused  by  Chinese  going  home 
with  their  pockets  full  of  American  coins.  As  if  their 
industry  does  not  represent  a  sufficient  equivalent! 

The  prohibition  of  the  immigration  of  cheap  foreign 
labourers  has,  according  to  our  conviction,  only  one  object 
— the  attainment  of  popularity.  While  destroying  or 
reducing  live  competition,  it  is  necessary  to  permit,  and 
even  encourage,  the  competition  of  dead  matter.  Machinety 
is  more  dangerous  than  the  most  industrious  and  Hsb 
poorest  coolies,  or  the  least  fastidious  Italians.  The  com* 
petition  of  machinery  greatly  exasperated  Proudhon,  who 
demanded  the  prohibition  of  improvements  in  machineiy 
for  ten  years,  and  who  wished  that  new  engines  and  in- 
ventions during  this  term  should  be  exhibited,  but  not  used. 
As,  happily,  in  our  days  such  propositions  are  impossible, 
the  struggle  against  the  cheap  labour  offered  by  the  poor 
immigrants  appears  as  a  violation  of  common  sense,  and 
is  the  consequence  of  stagnation,  hypocrisy,  ignoranoOi  and 
underlying  hatred.* 

We  consider  ourselves  justified  in  agreeing  with  the 
opinions  of  Leroy-Beaulieu  concerning  the  freedom  of  im- 
migration, though  we  cannot  subscribe  to  those  exooaes  and 
limitations  with  which  he  so  needlessly  undermines  his 
doctrine.  For  his  native  land,  the  freedom  of  immigmtioiL 
'  Further  on  we  shall  return  to  this  question* 
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wcmM  hftve  m&iB  importaiioe  than  for  tha  Utiited  States^ 
becatise  it  wottld  beooma  the  perpetual  factor  of  peace  for 
ft  ooimtry  which  poflieases  acceasible  frontiers  and  powerful 
enemiM. 

Loroy^Beaulieu  acknowledges  that  international  trade, 
r  lea  free  and  actiTe,  produces  advantages  of  four 
kinds: — 

(i)  By  means  of  exchange  every  nation  acquires  necea^ 
«ary  or  very  useful  articles,  which  cannot  be  produced  in 
ila  own  territory  owing  to  peculiarities  of  climate  and  soil, 
or  to  geological  features* 

(2)  International  exchange  is  a  guarantee  against  the 
failure  of  crops. 

(3)  The  advantages  of  the  diviaion  of  lahonr  iucreaae 
iQAterially  because  of  external  trade. 

**  Markets  consisting  of  40, 50,  60,  and  even  80  millions  of 
bnntan  beings  have  now  become  in  many  respects  insufficient 
markets.  Creating  a  umverml  market,  free-trade  con* 
lequently  itrivea  chiefly  to  develop  the  division  of  work» 
not  only  so  as  better  to  utilise  the  natural  capactties  of  soil 
and  population^  but  also  to  posh  forward  the  exploitation 
of  newly  acquired  capacities.  Thus  free-trade  makes  efforts 
lo  increase  in  general  for  all  mankind  both  the  producing 
powers  and  the  methods  of  consumption.**  *  Thanks  to  the 
ttniviffsal  market,  it  ib  easier  for  every  nation  to  let  other 
nMmis  produce  such  articles  as  they  t^Lm  out  cheaper. 
HtmiTlrsliln  phenomena  make  their  appearance  in  a 
universal  market.  Many  of  these  were  discovered  by  the 
deep  fMtoning  of  Bickardo  in  his  famous  theory  of  intez^ 
uatioiial  ewhange** 

Even  if  a  nation  be  capable  of  producing  all  or  the 
QU^jority  of  wares  cheaper  than  can  be  done  abroad,  still, 
Qadflr  oertain  oonditions,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  import 
some  of  them,  because  it  is  better  to  devote  national  iii> 

•  TVotltf  iki&riqtiM  fi  praciiqu€  tT^tOffwmie  politique^  voL  tv.  pj*.  78^  79. 
'  Liro|r«BHiiili€a  erroneoiail^  attnbuies  this  theory  to  J*  SL  MiJL 
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dustry  to  those  products,  the  advantages  of  the  manofao- 
ture  of  which  are  greater,  and  to  exchange  the  others. 

(4)  Free-trade  between  nations  develops  and  intensifies 
competition. 

There  exist  large  industries  which  are  easily  ooncentrated| 
and,  under  artificial  limitation  of  the  market,  give  an 
opportunity  for  agreement  between  owners  of  the  enter- 
prise, with  a  view  to  artificially  elevating  the  prices  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  consumers. 

It  is  known  that  the  manufactures  of  naphtha  and  sugar 
and  the  metal  industries  served  as  a  wide  field  for  the 
actions  of  certain  syndicates,  trusts,  and  combinationflL 
The  only  sure  method  to  adopt  as  a  defence  against  these 
attacks  on  the  consumer  is  free  universal  competition. 

Such  are  the  four  advantages  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Leroy-Beaulieu,  produce  between  nations  a  mare 
or  less  free  exchange.  Generous  and  well-reasoned  views 
give  place  to  concessions  made  to  the  protectionists ;  ezouses 
full  of  contradictions  and  absurdities  are  put  forwaid. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  considers  free-trade  a  necessary  economioal 
form  for  small  kingdoms.  The  wide  territory  and  variety 
of  climates  enjoyed  by  the  thinly  populated  countries  of 
South  America  and  Australia  also  give  no  base  for  the 
creation  of  a  separate  market,  in  the  opinion  of  this  thinker. 
Still  less,  continues  the  author,  is  free  international  ex- 
change wanted  by  a  very  large  kingdom,  with  a  population 
of  70  or  100  or  120  millions.  According  to  this  theorji  it 
appears  that  the  United  States,  Russia,  the  British  EmpirD 
and  China,  though  they  apparently  have  fewer  disadvan- 
tages, may  defend  themselves  with  prohibitions,  tariflb,  and 
guards  on  their  frontiers.  This  is  certainly  a  strange 
deduction.  China  has  to  face  enormous  expenses,  and  has 
a  population  of  400,000,000  industrious  inhabitants,  with  a 
special  and  very  old  civilisation.  But  the  only  hope  of 
salvation,  the  only  way  for  China  to  avoid  dissolntion, 
anarchy,  or  capture,  consists  in  her  free  intercourse  with 
foreign  lands. 
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Bttssiap  with  a  popnlatioti  of  130  milliong,  and  endless 
Tariaties  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the  Dnit^  States^  where 
70  millions  inhabit  a  territory  which  contains  almost  arctic 
and  almost  tropical  countries,  by  the  theory  of  Jjeroy' 
Beanlieu,  ought  to  suffer  from  protectionism,  especially 
Bnnia.  In  reality,  the  most  injarions  consequences  of 
economical  separateness  are  observed  in  North  America 
and  Bussla.  Even  the  supporters  of  protectionism!  once 
they  are  not  deprived  of  seriousness  and  couscientionsness, 
do  not  deny  that  the  protective  system  costs  Bussia  more 
than  it  costs  her  neighbours.  The  United  States  is  notori- 
ous as  a  country  prodacing  numberless  syndioateSj  trustSj 
and  custom-house  misfortunes.  By  way  of  blemishing  the 
scheme  of  Leroy-Beaulieu,  it  can  be  easily  proved  that  the 
70  million  Americans  suffer  from  high  duties  more  than  the 
80  million  Frenchmen.  The  countries  in  which  extent, 
population,  and  various  natural  conditions  markedly 
alleviata  the  evil  of  separation  from  the  universal  market, 
do  not  exiit  on  our  planet. 

Leroy-fieaulieu  considers  that  the  most  important  and 
luoti  widetpiBad  objection  to  free^trade  is  the  poaaible 
appoiifcion  between  the  interest  of  the  universe  and  national 
iiitarestii. 

^Am  in  a  separate  nation  certain  persons  may  suffer 
from  flucceasei  which  are  advantageous  for  the  entire 
nation,  ao  ti  it  possible  that  certain  nations  may  lose 
from  causes  which  are  beneficent  for  the  entire  civiLis^ 
wwkL" 

Then  the  protectionist  creed,  according  to  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
may  be  itatad  in  the  following  principal  theses : — 

(1)  The  export  from  abroad  is  desirable  of  only  such 
vrtiolea  aa  cannot  be  produced  in  the  country*  Snoh  are 
ekiofljr  the  io-oalled  colonial  goods;  and  eTen  theee  goods 
•hocild  be  taxed  with  a  certain  duty  in  favour  of  the 
Bsoli«itier. 

(8)  Although  the  advantage  produced  by  international 
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exchange  is  very  great  daring  temporary  bad  harvests, 
nevertheless,  these  advantages  should  be  used  only  within 
limits  necessary  at  the  critical  moment ;  when  the  crisisi 
say  the  famine,  is  past,  the  foreign  grain  shooldj  again  be 
taxed  with  a  duty  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  native 
agriculture. 

(3)  All  those  articles,  the  consumption  of  which  cannot 
be  suspended  by  natural  crises,  ought  not  to  be  imported, 
or  should  be  taxed  so  that  the  native  industry  would  not 
have  to  fear  foreign  competition, 

(4)  Foreign  competition  which,  according  to  the  views 
of  free-traders,  is  a  powerful  stimulus  for  industry,  is  in 
reality  injurious,  and  even  ruinous,  for  the  national  indus- 
try of  certain  kingdoms. 

(6)  Division  of  labour  should  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Government,  because  the  State  organism  ought  to  be^ 
in  as  far  as  is  possible,  complete  and  independent. 

Certain  special  arguments  in  favour  of  protectioniBm  are 
put  forward  by  the  learned  American  professor,  Simon  N. 
Patten.  The  small  book  by  this  thinker  was  issued  in 
Philadelphia  under  the  title  of  Uie  Economic  Bmcs  of  PrO" 
tection.  Patten  states  that  he  does  not  believe  in  a  general 
political  economy  for  all  nations ;  America  should  use  other 
principles  than  Europe,  because  of  the  peculiarities  of  its 
climate  and  population,  and  also  because  the  North  Ameri- 
can nation  is  in  a  dynamic  state. 

'^  In  this  respect,"  says  Patten,  "  our  ideal  should  be  a 
sharp  contrast  with  the  statical  ideal  pictured  by  the 
majority  of  free-traders.  Old  doctrines  of  political  economy 
always  rose  from  the  imagination  of  a  society  in  which 
the  various  elements  were  quite  harmoniouS|  and  had 
reached  the  highest  level  of  civilisation.  The  ideas  which 
I  wish  to  defend  are  based  on  dynamic,  changeable  condi- 
tions, necessary  to  the  nation,  to  aid  its  development  to  the 
highest  possible  social  level.  The  dynamic  theory  of  aooiBl 
progress  differs  from  the  theory  of  the  immovable  induatrial 
state.    The  question  as  to  whether  we  shall  form  a  statical 
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aociety  or  a  dynamic  aooieiy  is  the  sobstanoe  of  the  dispute 
about  tariffs/' 

Leroy-BeauUeu  deooimces  this  pretentious  dialectic  (a 
feebk  copy  of  the  system  of  List)^  pointing  out  that  ethno- 
graphic and  other  peculiarities  of  America  present  only  a 
quantitative  difference,  and  not  on©  of  quality. 

The  demand  for  a  special  economical  science  for  the 
Yankees  ib  specially  remarkable.  Kational  peculiarities 
aer^a  as  an  anchor  of  salvation  for  those  minds  which  have 
been  worsted  in  logic.  Having  declared  their  country  to 
be  of  an  exceptional  nature,  and  their  citiisens  a  special 
specie^  they  may  (if  they  are  in  love  with  primitive 
methods  of  reasoning)  create  an  independent  moral  con* 
ditiou,  and  arrive  at  such  deductions  as  will  produce  a 
repelling  impression. 

The  opinions  of  Patten  only  can  be  considered  original  in 
aa  far  as  they  concern  the  successes  attained  by  free-trade 
in  England. 

^Fre&-tradef  though  successful  in  England/'  says  he, 
'^cannot  aerre  aa  a  proof  of  the  fitness  for  us  of  such  an 
airanfexnent.  Up  to  this  time  no  nation  has  adopted  free^ 
iradei  and  all  oiviUsed  nations  have  need  of  the  universal 
market.  We  all  derive  advantages  from  the  fact  that 
variotti  eoonomical  organs  are  brought  into  contact  in 
many  placea.  This  would  be  impossible  as  long  as  a  nation 
followed  an  exceptional  policy,  England  was  the  first 
nation  which  opened  the  universal  market  to  the  world, 
which  esmied  not  only  the  increase  of  the  welfare  of  all 
England,  but  of  all  other  nations  that  derived  advantagea 
from  the  institution  of  free  English  markets.  The  creation 
of  a  second  similar  market  could  nut  influence  the  develop* 
ment  of  industry  as  much  as  the  opening  of  the  English 
marfcat  did.  One  nation  may  derive  great  advantages 
wliaii  coming  into  intensourse  with  other  civilised  nations, 
and  growing  into  a  market  for  their  surplus;  but  the 
MO<»iid  naiioii  would  find  the  place  already  occupied.  We 
may  hope  at  the  utmost  to  share  this  trade  with  Kngtand, 
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or  possibly  to  propose  lower  prices  tlian  England's,  and  so 
take  possession  of  her  trade.  The  simple  substitution  of 
America  for  England,  even  if  it  became  advantageous  for 
certain  separate  classes  in  America,  would  not  be  an  ad- 
vantage for  the  entire  world.  The  progress  of  peace  de- 
pends much  more  upon  the  development  of  interior  produce 
than  upon  foreign  trade.  We  needed  opportunities  for 
labour,  with  which  every  nation  is  endowed  by  nature." 

Leroy-Beaulieu  says :  "  II  y  a  une  oertaine  finesse  dans 
ces  aper9us."  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Patten's  dis- 
course, which  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  left  undisputed,  has  no 
merit  save  that  of  originality.  England  is  not  so  muoh  a 
statical  country  that  her  industry  should  not  develop  and 
her  trade  not  increase.  Under  all  fluctuations  and  oriseSi 
the  manufacturing  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
mercantile  fleet  increase.  At  the  same  time  the  demands 
and  surpluses  of  the  universal  market  increase.  Gonse- 
quently,  beside  the  existing  participators  in  the  universal 
trading  exchange,  there  appear  new  enterpriseSi  firmSi 
works,  mills,  and  purveyors.  To  join  them,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  be  called  an 
English  subject.  If  the  American  mercantile  fleet  wen 
not  ruined,  and  the  manufactures  of  France  not  oppressed 
by  duties,  no  one  would  prevent  the  Americans  and  French 
from  increasing  the  extent  of  trans-oceanic  and  universal 
trade.  There  is  room  for  aU.  If  America  were  to  abolish 
the  protective  tariff,  the  general  item  of  English  trade 
would  increase.  So  would  also  the  American.  If  universal 
free  exchange  is  a  benefit,  the  more  the  nations  join  it  the 
better  it  will  be.  Patten's  supplementary  theory  conoem- 
ing  the  necessity  of  the  development  of  interior  produce  is 
a  petitio  principiiy  because  it  is  necessary  to  define  whether 
free-trade  does  not  develop  interior  produce  much  more 
than  any  tariff  protection.  In  any  case,  other  means  besides 
tariffs  can  be  found  to  assist  the  development  of  national 
produce — means  less  disadvantageous,  less  prejudicial,  and 
surer. 
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Total  freedom  of  trade,  total  abolition  of  all  taxes,  Leroy- 
Beattliea  considers  impossible  at  the  present  time  for  large 
continental  kingdoms,  owing  to  purely  fiscal  caoseSi  as 
theee  nations  stand  in  need  of  revenues,  and  have  reeonrse 
to  intarior  indirect  taxes.  Some  of  tbe^  taxes  make  aeces- 
aaiy  cnatom-honse  duties  on  similar  goods.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  abolish  custom-honses  without  repealing 
exieiaeKluties  within  the  kingdom  at  the  same  time, 

Soch  a  reform  Leroy-Beaulieu  considei^  disadvantageoos 
(or  all  kingdoms  that  are  hampered  by  heavy  budgets. 

He  asks  how  the  excise  will  be  levied  if  no  custom-houses 
exist.  How  are  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco  produced  within 
the  country  to  ba  taxed  if  tobacco,  spirits,  and  wine  of 
foiBjgn  produce  are  allowed  to  be  imported?  Would  not 
thii  }m  norificing  home  industry  for  foreign  ?  As  long  as 
taxes  on  articlea  of  consumption  are  necessary  for  our 
budgets,  the  retention  of  these  levyings  within  the  country 
leads  to  the  necessity  of  retaining  corresponding  custom^ 
hdoae  taxes  on  foreign  produce  of  the  same  kind.  Or  we 
■braid  suppose  that  all  kiogdoma^t  any  rate,  all  conti- 
Bsntal  Slates — will  come  to  an  agreement  to  establish  similar 
interior  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption,  and  so  create  a 
custom-house  alliance  in  which  all  goods  can  circulate 
falsely.  But  many  obstacles,  arising  in  consequence  of  the 
political  condition  of  various  oountriea,  or  owing  to  the 
ittsqualtty  in  the  financial  necessities  of  each,  or  to  the 
flfifli^eiiDe  of  habits  and  tastes,  will  long  hinder  the  prin« 
oipal  nations  from  forming  a  cuBtom^house  union*^ 

We  will  not  stop  at  the  fact  that  Leroy-Beaulieu,  as  do 
other  supporters  of  euBtom-house  unions,  confuses  purely 
free-trade  —  free  botders  —  with  custom-house  federation. 
Under  coniempc^^ry  conditions,  international  dissension 
wmj  beeome  intesaaified  by  the  creation  of  trade  coalitions, 
Mpeeially  is  Osniral  Europe^  The  difference  would  con* 
Ml  in  one  Cnstom- house  Union  forging  weapons  against 
another,  until  the  allies  would  quarrel  over  the  divhsion  of 
^  La  iScknes  d€$  Ffnmi^s,  vot.  t.  |i.  02&. 
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custom-house  spoil.  This  might  well  oause  a  war  between 
members  of  the  Union.  One  political  trade-ooalition  will 
threaten  another  political  trade-coalition  in  just  the  same 
manner  as  the  Triple  Alliance  forges  weapons  against  the 
Double  Alliance.  Let  us  return  to  the  concrete  question 
proposed  by  the  author  of  La  Science  des  Finances. 

In  past  days  the  list  of  excise  goods  in  England  was  long. 
Even  hides,  candles,  bricks,  glass,  paper  and  soap  were 
taxed.  By  a  series  of  reforms  these  taxes  were  repealed, 
and  now  he  who  seeks  taxes  in  the  acting  tariff  of  Eng- 
land will  find  only  one  article — spirits,  its  prodooei  and 
articles  containing  it.  The  other  goods  which  pay  taxes 
cannot  be  classed  here,  as  they  are  not  produced  in  England, 
These  are  tobacco,  tea,  wine,  currants,  grapes,  coffee,  ohiooryi 
cocoa  and  fruits.  If  we  except  the  excise-taxation  of 
spirits  and  tobacco  (of  which  the  first  yielded  £4|346,800 
to  the  custom-houses  in  1893,  and  the  second  £10,312|124^ 
together  producing  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of 
the  custom-houses)  the  entire  excise-system  of  England 
will  remain  unmoved,  and  only  the  custom-house  revenue 
will  be  reduced  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  This  reduotion  r^ 
presents  between  four  and  five  million  pounds  sterling. 
The  tax  on  native  produce  of  spirits,  liquors,  malt  and 
beer  may  be  levied  as  formerly.  Tobacco  would  be  the 
only  article  paying  a  tax  to  the  custom-house,  but  not  to 
the  excise.  All  other  indirect  taxes  in  England  axe  so 
insignificant  that  altogether  they  yield  not  much  orar 
£3,000,000 ;  and  during  the  last  few  years  the  majority  of 
these  revenues  are  enjoyed  by  the  local  public  and  muni- 
cipal budgets.  The  excise-system  of  France  differs  from 
the  English  first  of  all  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  tax  on 
wine  made  from  grapes.  Immense  areas  of  the  country 
are  covered  with  vineyards.  The  custom-house  duty  on 
wine  yields  25,000,000  francs,  the  excise  tax  five  tinM 
more.  In  the  northern  provinces,  liquors  from  apples  and 
pears  are  also  taxed  with  excise-duties.  The  tobaooo  oolr 
tivation  is  very  great,  but  forms,  with  the  retail  and  whole- 
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sale  irftde,  th©  GoTernmertt'B  monopoly,  and  yields  over  900 
millions  of  clear  profit ;  tobacco  import  is  prohibited,  only 
«  small  quantity  being  allowed  for  the  personal  use  of 
tmvoUers*  A  monopoly  exists  for  raatGhe«i  Introduced 
after  th©  war,  the  excise  on  {mper  was  repealed  in  1886, 
but  the  salt  exetae  atilt  exista.  Coffee  and  cocoa  yield 
Qwet  100,000,000  franca.  Foreign  s«gar  pays  a  duty; 
natiTe  (beetroot)  sugar  pays  excise.  Let  us  suppose  that 
ii  will  be  difficult  for  England  to  manage  without  excise 
in  the  near  futttre,  and  that  for  France  this  will  also  be 
necessary  for  a  long  time.  Suppose  that  other  States  find 
ii  difficult  to  abolish  the  taxes  on  articles  for  consumption. 
But  W6  affirm  that  excises,  be  they  necessary  or  nnneces* 
saiy  for  the  balancing  of  the  budget,  may  yield  large 
revenues  without  a  corresponding  frontier  taxation. 

The  taxes  on  colonial  goods  should  be  struck  off  the 
»m-bouse  tariff*  The  taxos  on  coffee^  tea  and  cocoa 
evidently  be  levied  within  the  country,  and  do  not 
neoesntate  a  frontier-ccndon  with  all  its  attributes.  With 
a  moderate  tax,  a  patent  duty  for  the  right  of  shopkoeping 
will  be  aufficienti  and  a  certain  control  of  the  stores  and 
wrappers.  With  a  heavy  tax,  secret  sale  will  not  be  felt 
by  tho  Exchequer  more  than  frontier  smuggling.  The 
oemtrol  will  be  assisted  by  the  statistica  of  the  movement 
of  goods  along  railways  and  watei^roads,  and  by  the  free 
control  of  competitors.  He  who  should  import  a  consider^ 
able  cargo  of  coffee,  chocolate  or  tea^  and  sell  it  secretly, 
wfihont  wrappors,  would  have  but  a  small  chanoe  <rf  hiding 
hii  roguery. 

If  coloniid  goods  are  excaptedf  the  list  of  goods  which 
ought  to  pay  duty  will  not  be  large ;  not  much  wiU  have 
t0  be  added  to  the  two  most  paying  English  taxes,  namely, 
thos0  on  spirits  and  tobacco.  We  should  not  forget  that 
HCVW  euitom-house  duties  everywhere  enter  into  the  excise- 
system,  chiefly  because  the  custom-house  presents  a  ready 
inititntioii  for  levying, 
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it  is  possible  to  manage  without  the  assistance  of  custom- 
houses in  the  intricate  affair  of  excise. 

When  we  consider  the  number  of  small  landed  proprieton 
in  France,  and  the  great  area  covered  with  vineyaidSy  we 
see  that  several  hundred  thousand  wine-growers  have  to 
be  dealt  with.  Direct  excise  control  would  be  too  oppres- 
sive, both  for  the  Government  and  for  the  taxpayers. 
Thus  wine  is  taxed  or  registered  only  when  sold  or  re- 
moved, or  when  being  brought  into  towns  or  settiements 
with  over  4,000  inhabitants.  This  charge  should  not  be 
confused  with  octroi  and  a  separate  tax  for  licenses.  We 
will  discuss  separately  each  of  these  taxations,  to  see  how 
much  they  would  lose  from  the  abolition  of  custom-houses 
and  the  permission  of  free  import  of  foreign  wine  to  the 
native  land  of  Champagne  and  Lafitte. 

The  tax  on  removal  of  wine,  droit  de  circulation^  is  the 
taxation  of  every  large  production,  of  every  store  of  wine 
collected  by  consumers.  To  ensure  the  receipt  of  this  tax 
the  transport  of  wine  and,  generally  speakingi  of  all 
strong  drink,  is  subject  to  a  certain  formal  procedure — a 
written  statement  must  be  presented  to  the  ezcise-offioey 
stating  the  quantity,  kind,  and  quality  of  the  transported 
beverage,  the  place  of  starting  and  the  place  of  destination, 
the  names  and  surnames  and  addresses  of  the  senderSi  the 
carrier  and  the  consignee.  No  matter  how  many  times  the 
same  parcel  of  wine  may  be  transported,  these  formalitieB 
must  be  strictly  observed,  although  the  tax  is  levied  only 
once.  The  direct  consequence  of  the  presentation  of  tbs 
statement  is  the  issue  of  a  certificate,  without  which  tniuh 
port  is  strictly  forbidden.  Only  a  quantity  of  not  more 
than  three  bottles  for  each  traveller  is  free  from  formalities. 
Besides  this, — thanks  to  habit  and  the  condescension  of 
authorities, — small  consignments  of  wine  are  allowed  to  be 
transported  as  hand-luggage.  All  parcels  containing  mors 
than  six  gallons  pay  droit  de  circulation.  A  small  quantity 
pays  the  retail  duty,  called  droit  du  ditail. 

It  is  plain  that  in  respect  to  the  droit  de  circuUdkm 
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costom-liotisetf  are  of  only  partial  importanea.  Foreign 
wine,  unported  freo,  will  have  no  chanoej  unless  great  risks 
are  run,  of  being  transported  as  native,  and  of  being  kept 
and  used  without  its  controller  takiug  out  the  excise  cer- 
tificate. In  reality,  foreign  importers  have  more  difficul- 
ties in  ayoiding  the  tax  than  have  Prenohmen^  because 
tlie  former  can  use  only  a  limited  number  of  roads,  while 
Ike  latter  bring  their  produce  £rom  thousands  of  points. 

The  froutier-conlon  has  no  importance  for  this  tax,  be- 
imuse  the  proportion  of  the  tax  variei  according  to  the 
looaliiy.  Foreign  wines  can  in  no  way  avoid  payment,  as 
mven  local  trauBport  of  wine  from  the  press  to  the  cellar, 
or  from  the  cellars  of  one  owner  to  those  of  another,  can  be 
effected  only  under  the  authority  of  an  excise  delivery 
iMyfee,  which  is  issued  free  of  charge.  Such  transports  are 
limited  to  communities  and  cantons  whose  borders  are  not 
•tlldded  with  coidons,  although  these  local  frontiers  affect 
IIm  exebe  department  not  less  than  do  the  frontiers  of 
Italy,  Germany  and  Spain,  whence  wine  can  be  imported. 

The  retail  trade  pays,  as  already  said,  a  retail  tax,  droit 
du  dOaS.  All  wine-shop  ownciB,  hotel-keepers,  all  shop- 
keepeiB  who  sell  eatables  are  bound  (1)  to  have  a  painted 
ahop  sign;  (2}  to  announce  the  date  when  the  sale  will 
begin ;  (3)  to  state  the  quantity,  kind  and  price  of  beverages* 
To  determine  the  quantity  of  beverage  sold,  every  receipt 
is  entered.  The  excise  ofEeers  have  the  right  of  examining 
tbB  cellars.  The  barrels  with  wine  are  stamped.  All  wine 
qeed  ia  subject  to  taxation,  with  the  exception  of  what 
m  ifiotlt,  lost  (the  loss  must  be  proved)^  spilt^  or  used  for 
lioiiie  consumption.  If  the  cellar  contains  an  excess  of 
wtndi  untaxed,  this  is  considered  a  proof  of  secret  and 
illegal  sale,  and  the  excess  is  subject  to  confiscation  or  a 
fias*  Tlli  iubstance  of  retail-taxation  on  the  sale  of  wine 
wnyolcl  not  diuige  with  the  import  of  foreign  drinks  with^ 
out  examinattcm  and  duty.  Foreign  wine  can  be  sold 
witliCNii  taxaiioii. 

Even  if  we  snppose  that  the  Exchequer  were  to  lose  two 
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or  three,  or  at  the  utmoet,  four  million  fraaos  from  small 
foreign  consignments,  imported  secretly  and  avoiding  the 
droit  du  ditail^  the  loss  would  be  covered  by  the  reduction 
in  the  expenses  of  watching  and  guarding  the  frontier. 

There  exists  another  excise  duty,  the  droit  d^enMe.  In 
the  case  of  this  duty,  it  is  manifest  that  the  origin  of  the 
wine  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  For  this  tax,  which  ii 
dependent  on  the  population  of  towns  and  settlements  (it 
varies  in  different  departments),  twenty-one  clauses  are 
established,  with  charges  varying  from  forty  centimes  to 
three  francs  on  grape  wines,  and  from  thirty-five  centimei 
to  one  franc  twenty-five  centimes  on  cider. 

Finally,  licenses  for  the  sale  of  drinks  have  no  rdatios 
whatever  to  custom-house  taxation. 

Spirits  and  strong  drinks  in  all  countries  produce  thi 
same  state  of  affairs  as  rules  in  the  southern  provinces  oi 
France.  What  is  presented  to  the  wine-excise  by  vine 
yards  and  fruit-gardens  is  presented  to  the  spirit  and  bea 
excise  by  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  potato  fields.  B] 
simple  manipulation  the  grain  and  vegetables  are  trans 
formed  into  various  spirits.  The  right  of  brewing  spirits 
beer  and  wine  was  in  certain  places  viewed,  even  in  the 
past  century,  as  the  natural  right  of  every  agriculturist 
The  rice  plantations  at  the  Equator  and  the  barley-fiekh 
within  the  polar  circle  equally  threaten  the  excise.  The 
danger,  to  avert  which  efforts  are  made  by  corresponding 
duties  on  foreign  spirits,  is  based  on  bureaucratic  stagnatioi 
and  on  misunderstanding.  The  excises  differ  not  onlyii 
different  countries,  but  even  within  the  limits  of  one  Stati 
they  vary  considerably.  The  excise  in  England  rises  m 
high  as  477  francs  per  litre ;  252  francs  in  Holland,  39( 
francs  in  Russia  (1891),  245  francs  in  the  United  Statei 
240  francs  in  Canada,  187  francs  in  Norway.  In  Eraaioe 
including  all  supplementary  and  local  taxes,  the  ezoiae  s 
266*05  francs  for  Havre  and  Bouen,  222  francs  for  \ 
218  francs  for  Lyons,  and  so  on.  In  every  country ' 
municipal  taxes    exist  the  excise  varies.     Cheap  spmli 
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made  in  FtohoIl  departmeais  threaten  the  Government 
revenue  jnst  the  same  as  Norwegian  produce  does. 
■  The  Government  tobacco  monopoly  exists  in  France,  Italy, 
Austria,  Spain,  and  Turkey.  In  other  countrias  the  duty 
on  tobacco  is  very  high.  The  prohibition  of  tobaeeo  cultitu- 
iion  in  Mngl^nd  Is  connected  with  the  frontier-excise,  and 
all  the  revenue  is  yielded  under  the  form  of  import  duty< 

Where  monopoly  is  introduced,  the  interests  of  the  Ex- 
chequer can  be  observed  very  well  without  the  assistance  of 
the  custom-houses.  Thirty-three  thousand  bureauj^^  de  tabac 
arej  in  reality^  as  many  district  inspectors.  These  inspec- 
tors are  interested  in  preventing  smuggling,  and  will  be 
the  first  to  notice  treachery  in  their  midst.  Frontier  taxa- 
tion affects  only  the  native  consumption ,  and  not  the  sale. 
The  abolition  of  custom-houses  will  reduce  the  tobacco 
revenue  by  only  a  very  moderate  sum.  Small  parcels  even 
now  are  not  controlled  in  the  States  of  Central  Europe. 
For  the  transport  of  large  consignments,  it  were  sufiieient 
to  establish  something  similiar  to  droit  ek  circulation^ 
for  the  income  derived  from  taxing  tobacco  not  to  be 
fwltioed. 

Wo  repeat  that  if  a  light  wrapper-tax  be  imposed,  only  a 
mall  part  of  the  goods  will  escape  it ;  if  the  tax  be  a  heavy 
Otn/B^  ibo  ordinary  method  of  escaping  frontier-cordons  will 
produce  an  undoubtedly  greater  loss  to  the  Exchequer. 

With  the  abolition  of  custom-houses  in  all  countries  in 
which  monopoly  of  manufacture  and  sale  are  instituted,  it 
will  certainly  be  necessary  to  Lntroduoe  suitable  alterations 
in  the  method  of  levying  the  tax 

In  England  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  Hcense  and 
wrapper-taxes,  and  to  abolish  the  outrageous  law  prohibiting 
ihe  cultivation  of  tobacco. 

Qoe-tenth  part  of  the  inventiveness,  skill,  and  patience 

in    the    institution    of    custom-houses   would    be 

:ient  to  ensure  the  discovery  of  means  for  bringing  to 

the  changes  which  we  have  indicated. 

iOgUnd  abolkhed  the  sugar  excise.    It  is  very  desirable 
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that  other  coxiiitries,  at  the  first  opportunity,  should  follow 
her  example.  The  cheapening  of  sugar  would  increase  the 
consumption  of  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate.  In  addition  to 
financial  compensation,  ethical  advantages  would  appear. 
Drunkenness  would  be  reduced  without  the  assistance  of 
draconic  measures,  violating  individual  liberty. 

In  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sugar  will 
occupy  a  foremost  place  among  the  products  that  have 
caused  a  series  of  absurd  laws  to  be  made.  Sugar-cane  and 
beetroot  seem  to  be  destined  to  display  the  total  incom- 
petency of  the  fiscal  methods  devised  and  supported  by 
legislators  whose  sympathies  lay  with  ;  a  protectional 
policy,  and  whose  panacea  for  all  these  troublesome  matters 
was  the  custom-house. 

On  the  European  continent,  during  the  last  few  years, 
the  sugar  industry  has  been  the  cause  of  many  ridiculous 
enactments.  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bussia  have 
each  separately  made  efforts  to  follow  a  certain  system. 
The  result  is  an  inextricable  confusion,  disadvantageous  to 
all.  Excises,  tariffs,  export  premiums,  regulation  of  the  pro- 
duce have  attractive  but  complicated  aims,  such  as  the 
enrichment  of  the  Exchequer ;  the  encouragement  of  native, 
the  undermining  of  foreign,  industry;  the  supplying 
of  customers  with  a  cheap  produce.  In  reality,  the  Ex- 
chequer fails  to  secure  many  millions  of  the  expected 
revenue ;  complaints  of  the  ruin  of  mills  are  much  too  fre- 
quently heard ;  the  consumers  pay  too  high  a  price.  It  is 
true  that  syndicates  sometimes  make  huge  profits,  and  that 
English  swine  are  fattened  by  Russian  sugar  on  which  a 
tax  has  been  levied.  But  these  are  small  advantages. 
The  difficulties  surrounding  this  subject  will  disappear 
when  the  excise  duty  on  sugar  is  viewed  as  a  moderate 
tax  on  consumption,  and  when  the  custom-house  tax  shall 
be  supplanted  by  a  method  of  assisting  national  indostiy 
that  is  more  worthy  of  a  modem  State. 

No  matter  how  great  Leroy-Beaulieu's  delusion  be  in 
regard  to  the  political  consequences  likely  to  follow  upon 
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tite  dstftbliskment  of  a  universal  market,  it  is  fully  tb* 
deemed  by  hiM  enliveaing  opmiona  in  respect  to  political 
changes  caused  by  free  exchange, 

**  Undoubtedly,"  says  he^  '^  England  up  to  the  year  1316 
appeared  as  the  most  martial  uattou  ;  in  1854  she  feU  into 
her  old  sia.  But  after  that,  for  over  forty  years,  her  inter* 
national  trade  turned  her  into  the  most  peace-loving  of  all 
nations."  ^ 

How  far  this  opinion  differs  from  the  current  opinion  is 
•wn  from  an  examination  of  the  views  expressed  by  N,  N, 
Tanjonl  when  discussing  the  martial  spirit  of  England.' 

**  The  system  of  free-trade  ensures  general  peace  as 
UM&  as  protectionism  does^  the  proof  of  which  is  England^ 
wbOf  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  this  system,  hardly 
lata  a  year  pass  without  waging  war  in  one  or  another 
comer  of  the  earth/' 

The  wars  of  which  England  haa  been  guilty  since  the 
BMbOo  of  Paris  have  been  directed  against  African  savages, 
tbe  mountain  tribes  of  India,  and  the  Mahdists  in  the 
Soodaii.  Iff  instead  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  twenty 
expeditions  had  been  undertaken  similar  to  the  Aehantee 
expeditiou,  the  years  1870  and  1871  would  be  considered  to 
repreeeni  a  time  of  almost  total  peace.  No  one  charges  the 
capfcuiB  of  Cochin-China,  or  the  invasion  of  Pekin,  to  the 
martial  spirit  of  Napoleon  III.  Russia  Is  considered  to  have 
enjoyed  perfect  peace  from  185G  to  1877,  although  cannons 
boomed  on  the  Caucasus  up  to  1864,  and  the  advance  into 
Oeatrml  Asia  was  continued  with  more  or  less  energy, 
Tunis,  Dahomey,  Madagascar,  and  even  unfortunate  Ton* 
quia  did  not  deprive  the  Third  Republic  of  its  reputation  as 
a  peace-loving  power*  The  exploits  of  Major  Weiss  ma  nn  in 
Eaat  A£rioa  took  plaoe  at  the  same  time  as  avowals  of 
peace  were  being  made  in  the  Reichstag. 

With  mnoimi&m  maritime  strength,  with  the  possession  of 
inexbaostible  monetary  resonrcesi   utterly  seoui^  in  her 

*  Lb  Beimm  dm  FinaruxM^  p.  117. 

■  Primeiptm  ^nnaneial  Bcitmc^  p.  38%  sd*  1806. 
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island  situation,  England,  though  possessing  great  military 
power,  at  any  critical  moment  is  averse  from  laHuiTig  an 
ultimatum,  no  matter  what  party  is  ruling,  no  matter  what 
Minister  advises  Queen  Victoria.  The  dismemberment  of 
Denmark,  the  uniting  of  Italy,  the  devastation  of  France, 
left  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James'  unmoved.  Even  when  certain 
almost  vital  questions  were  agitating  the  country,  the  sword 
I  I  remained  in  the  scabbard,  though  the  appearance  of  readi- 

ness was  kept  up  in  an  energetic  fashion. 
:  The  transformation  of  Germany  into  a  naval  power  did 

jl  not  provoke  England  to  counter  action.      When  Africa 

was  divided,   the    amicable  agreement  between  the  two 
powers  was  marked  by  the  ceding  of  Heligoland  to  Ger- 
j/  many,  this  island  having  been  regarded  as  a  British  strong- 

hold. The  English  did  not  protest  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a  royal  colony  in  the  Congo  district.  Only  in 
Egypt  was  England  disinclined  to  make  any  concessions. 
The  Suez  Canal  is  guarded  very  jealously. 

In  1896,  during  the  dispute  with  the  United  States  con- 
ceming  the  Venezuela  frontier,  after  having  at  first  declined 
arbitration,  England  yielded  at  last,  and  so  allayed  the 
panic  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Though  it  greatly  helps  the  cause  of  peace,  the  English 
system  would  be  more  effective  in  this  regard  if  it  meant 
a  total  and  sincere  introduction  of  the  principles  of  free 
exchange. 

If  the  automatic  taxes  of  the  British  colonies  were 
abolished,  together  with  the  frontier  excises  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  were  to  become 
free,  then  the  English  fleet  would  no  longer  inspire  anyone 
with  fear. 

The  possibility  of  war  would  be  lessened,  and  at  last 
change  to  an  impossibility,  if  all  the  powers  were  to  follow 
the  happy  example.  The  only  military  operations  wonU 
consist  in  expeditions  (which  would  graduaUy  become  rarer) 
against  savage  races  and  the  gradual  subjection  of  the  half- 
barbarous  kingdoms.  Peace  would  be  strengthened  between 
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otFiliaed  naticms  without  loud  declarationa,  without  trium- 
phal tfe&ties;  an  unabakeu  harmony  between  primitiye 
sDciil  organiffmi  woald  graduall  j  be  establkbed — a  harmony 
^ipearing  as  the  natural,  inevitable  oonseqnenceof  uniTersal 
GiHsperation, 

To  conquer  the  stagnation  of  human  readomug^  to  dis^ 
&r  a  new  and  better  path  for  conscious  social  improve- 
ment, much  knowledge,  much  experience,  much  labour  and 
decision  are  necessary*  In  this  respect  the  words  of  Buckle 
and  Henry  Gteorge  are  important  and  instructive. 

"When  the  thinker  wishes  to  finish  his  labour  with 
he  certainly  must  devote  all  his  strength  to  one 
9rpinflo,  putting  aside  all  love  of  honour,  and  sacriiicing 
to  the  work  much  of  what  men  generally  value*  He  must 
renounce  many  of  the  pleasant  inclinations  for  the  sake  of 
his  work.  The  rewards,  which  he  might  have  gained  de- 
voting  himself  with  energy  to  another  cause,  are  not  for 
him  ;  the  sweetness  of  public  approbation  is  not  for  him ; 
ibe  iptendoor  of  power  is  not  for  him ;  he  takes  no  part 
in  the  ooimcils  of  the  country ;  he  can  occupy  no  positions 
high  and  honourable  in  the  eyee  of  society.  No  matter 
how  conscious  he  be  of  his  forces,  he  cannot  take  part  in 
Uie  great  race  ;  he  cannot  hope  for  victory,  he  cannot  even 
enjoy  the  amotions  of  the  struggle.  The  lists  are  closed 
lo  htm*  He  is  his  own  reward;  he  should  learn  not  to 
ihtmk  of  other  men  and  the  honours  which  they  can  dis- 
tribute. Hot  thinking  of  this,  he  should  prepare  for  libel, 
which  always  awaits  those  who,  giving  rise  to  new  ideas^ 
insult  the  prejudices  of  their  contemporaries.  When  he  is 
charged  with  ignorance  and  worse ;  when  his  inclinations 
are  misinterpreted  ;  when  his  honesty  is  suspected  ;  when 
ha  is  accused  of  renouncing  the  importance  of  moral  prin* 
oiplM|  of  attacks  on  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  as  if 
^  *WOTe  an  enemy  of  society ^  who®e  aim  is  to  demoralise 
and  who  finds  plaaiure  in  surveying  the  evil  created  by 
him ;  when  he  is  aoo^wd  of  all  this,  and  it  is  passed  from 
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mouth  to  mouth,  he  should  be  capable  of  quietly  oontinuing 
his  path,  uot  wavering,  not  stopping,  and  even  not  taming 
aside  from  his  path  to  listen  to  the  angry  ezolamations 
which  he  cannot  help  hearing  and  which  he  cannot  help 
desiring  to  silence."^ 

In  his  Progress  and  Poverty  Henry  G^rge  hints  at  a 
similar,  but  still  sadder,  lot. 

I  I  "  When  man  has  developed  noble  inclinations  in  himself, 

a  high  talent  is  created,  a  passion  of  passions,  a  hope  of 
^'  hopes,  efforts  to  make  life  better  and  more  boantiful,  de- 

I'  stroying  poverty,  and  crimes,  and  shame.    He  suppresses 

and  subjects  his  physical  wants,  turns  aside  from  happi- 
ness, and  declines  authority ;  he  leaves  to  others  the  oaie  of 

i/  accumulating  wealth,  the  satisfaction  of  pleasant  fancies, 

the  enjoyment  of  the  sunny  warmth  of  our  short  day.  He 
labours  for  those  whom  he  sees  not  and  never  will  see ;  he 
strives  for  fame,  or  only  justice,  after  the  clods  of  earth 
have  fallen  on  his  coffin.  He  labours  for  progress  in  the 
sphere  where  cold  reigns,  where  there  is  no  human  pity, 
where  the  stones  are  sharp  and  the  thorns  prickly.  Amidst 
mockery  and  mirthful  derision,  which  cut  like  a  sharp 
knife,  experienced  in  the  present,  he  builds  for  the  f ntue. 
He  marks  out  the  path  which  mankind,  advancing,  will  in 
the  future  turn  into  a  wide  road."  • 

Comparing  the  fates  of  Buckle  and  G^rge,  it  is  plain 
to  see  that  to  the  lot  of  the  latter,  who  was  at  one  and  the 
same  time  a  thinker  and  tribune,  savant  and  publisher, 
there  fell  more  trials  and  misfortunes,  but  that  his  activity 
was  richer  in  results.  It  is  certainly  not  easy  for  a  retiring 
student  to  endure  attacks  and  libel.  But  he  retains  the 
invaluable  advantage  of  escaping  personal  contact  with  his 
enemies  or  with  flattering  dolts  ;  he  can  hide  himself  from 
unpleasant  opponents,  as  well  as  from  inquisitive  sap- 
porters. 
Having  suffered  the  bitterness  caused  by  the  ignorance 

'  The  History  of  Civilization  in  England^  vol.  iL  chap.  iv. 
'  Progress  and  Poverty,  vol.  ii.  chap.  iii. 
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and  radeneas  of  his  oontemporams^  ha  preaerres  a  serene 
dignity  amidst  his  books  and  manuscripts* 

If  he  does  not  defend  himself  from  these  troubles  and  dis- 
lurbanoes,  the  student  deprives  himself  of  much  material 
and  many  aonrcei  of  knowledge^  which  no  erudition  can 
replaoe.  University  dtscnssionSj  public  meetings,  debates 
in  scientific  societies,  articles  in  magazines,  and,  in  especial, 
cloee  contact  with  the  crowd — by  these  routes  comes  much 
that  cannot  be  found  in  any  library. 

In  penetration  and  talents  George  evidently  did  not  excel 
Buckle.  But  before  writing  Progresi^  and  Poverty  and  Ft4h 
i§ethm  cijmI  Free  Trade  the  author  worked  as  a  compositor, 
M  a  clerk  in  a  newsjraper  office,  as  a  speaker  at  meetings, 
M  a  hopeless  candidate  for  the  post  of  President  of  the 
Union.  If  Buckle  had  eiiamined  the  same  sources  of  human 
vanity  as  George  studied  so  closely,  the  Hidory  of  CivUiza- 
Uim  in  England  would  not  have  contained  so  many  mis- 
taken Historical  process  would  not  have  been  confused 
with  social  evolution,  and  free-trade  doctrine  would  not 
liav0  been  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  total  economical 
inactivity  of  the  State. 

George's  deductions,  based  on  the  wide  contact  with 
aodftl  life,  can  be  charged  with  another  error.  The  author 
laokad  aoquaintanoe  with  the  conditions  of  industrial  and 
trade  initiative.  He  had  studied  individual  and  collective 
ocNsdtitOi^  of  national  life,  but  had  a  small,  a  purely 
book*ks0wledge  of  the  technical  and  administrative  side 
of  tbe  production.  He  knew  the  workman,  but  did  not 
know  the  employer ;  knew  the  agricultural  labourer,  but 
was  unacquainted  with  the  planter,  banker,  and  exchange 
speculator. 

Lexoy-Beaulieiii  by  reason  of  his  broader  outlook,  is  as 
far  above  George  aa  the  latter  is  superior  to  Buckle.  Vrom 
the  introdtictory  words  to  PidH^oei  Economy  it  is  plain 
Uiai  the  pe:m>nal  participation  of  Leroy-Beaulieu  in  variona 
enterprises  for  many  years  gave  him  an  enormous  stock  of 
direct  observationa,    Immenae  and  exhaustive  erudition^ 
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joined  to  various  experiences  of  life,  endowed  liiin  with  an 
unparalleled  knowledge  of  the  greater  number  of  industries. 
He  was  at  once  both  an  engineer  and  an  eoonomist.  He 
knew  all  prices,  the  peculiarities  of  manufacture,  the  con- 
ditions of  transport  and  sale  of  both  half-raw  materials  and 
manufactured  goods. 

His  deductions  concerning  the  transfer  of  taxes  and  the 
influence  of  tariffs  are  founded  on  the  widest  possible  bases. 
To  acquire  such  material,  to  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
refer  in  the  following  description,  it  is  often  neoeasary  to 
leave  the  quiet  study  and  the  silent  friends  on  the  book- 
shelves ;  it  is  necessary  to  go  out  into  the  thick  of  the 
struggle,  vexatious  and  unpleasant  though  such  a  oourae 
may  be ;  more  than  that,  it  is  necessary  to  become  what 
is  called ''  a  man  well  versed  in  business." 

At  the  same  time,  one  should  not  become  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. No  one  gives  this  name  to  the  author  of  Financial 
Science  and  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  PoUtieal 
Economy.  A  tenth  part  of  his  talents  and  industry  was 
sufficient  for  the  making  of  an  immense  fortune.  To  eflbot 
this,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  for  him  to  have  con- 
centrated his  exertions  on  one  or  two  industrial  or  trade 
specialities.  In  reality,  the  editor  of  EconomisU  /Van^atf, 
without  deserting  the  learned  labours  of  the  professorial 
Chair,  gathered  data  and  information  as  an  agriculturist, 
a  manufacturer,  and  a  shareholder.  Evidently  he  was  not 
always  gaining;  but  whether  he  gained  or  lost,  he  gathered 
knowledge  which  now  sets  him  above  all  economists  of  the 
modem  school  of  political  economy. 

The  temptation  to  strive  for  enrichment  is  certainly  the 
least  of  all  the  temptations  which  beset  the  student  of  this 
subject,  in  which  the  reputation  of  being  learned  in  finan- 
cial and  industrial  affairs  chiefly  means  that  he  has  taken 
pains  to  complete  his  economical  education.  The  worst 
feature  of  all  is  the  necessity  of  entering  the  business 
world,  in  which  so  many  men  are  remarkable  for  their 
repelling  qualities.    If  going  into  the  crowd  produces  so 
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raoeli  biiteitiesa  and  disenchantment^  then  wkftt  mast  be 
mid  of  the  different  grades  of  the  plutocr&cy  ?  It  suffers 
from  all  the  great  defects  of  the  aristocracy,  without  its 
merits;  it  worships  success,  however  obtained;  it  con- 
stantly plots  against  the  national  welfare;  it  displays  a 
callous  indifference  toward  the  necessities  of  the  weaker. 
All  this  may  be  proved  every  day  in  both  the  great  and 
tmall  temples  of  the  Golden  Calf,  The  famous  economist's 
vast  knowledge  was  not  acquired  at  a  cheap  mte.  He, 
with  his  refined  mind  and  human  heart,  must  have  ex* 
perienced  many  miserable  hours. 

One  side  of  human  activity  remained  untouched  by  him. 
If  be,  having  done  so  much,  did  not  do  more,  this  is  because 
thero  waa  on©  great  blank  in  his  experienced  data— a  blank 
which  he  did  not  trouble  to  fill.  He,  the  author  of  VMiat 
Modertm  0I  ies  Fonctums^  had  little  knowledge  of  Govern- 
ment aotions.  Ue  knew  of  the  qualities  of  the  administra- 
tive machinery  only  from  books  and  newspapers*  Personally 
h0 — the  student^  professor,  publisher,  business  man — did  not 
cstmsider  it  nec6»ary  even  for  a  few  years,  even  at  fairly 
losig  intervals,  to  become  acquainted,  by  means  of  personal 
participation^  with  the  method  of  State  Government.  He 
never  waa  a  Deputy,  or  a  member  of  Government  insti- 
taitoEtf ;  sever  ooeupied  a  large  or  small  Government  office 
in  any  Ifiiitstfy. 

Many  mistakes  and  omissions  of  Leroy-Beaulieu  are 
explained  by  this  blank  in  bb  vital  experience.  His 
strangely  contradictory  and  confused  opinions  as  to  the 
limits  of  State  initiative  arisen  from  simple  ignoranoe.  He 
waa  mmiDqiuuiited  with  the  htm  or  feebleness  of  the  admin- 
iatrmttva  meohatitsm* 

It  ii  Ime  that  the  addition  of  actual  acquaintance  with 
iha  ftfiiit  of  8t«t«  Government  to  the  lield  of  investigation 
afii  mty  moiMiaa  the  sum  total  of  labour,  but  abo  acoen* 
tuAtaa  those  spiritual  hardships  of  which  Buckle  and  Oeorga 
spe«k  with  so  much  bitterness.  During  many  years  of 
labour  it  is  necessary  to  defend  one's  leisure  and  one'a 
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moral  strength  against  absorption  into  the  numexoiu  d^ 
mands  of  formal  obligations.  Otherwise  no  time  i»  left  to 
gather  erudition.  It  is  necessary  to  vaxy  one's  partidpatioA 
in  State  service,  much  to  the  surprise  of  all  conoemed.  K 
is  necessary  at  times  to  depart  from  even  attractive  dutuii 
to  devote  oneself  to  such  a  kind  of  official  activity  as  i^ 
suits  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  varions  branches  d 
national  produce.  Finally,  at  the  very  moment  whsn, 
after  experiencing  long  labours  and  doll  routine,  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  wide  and  honourable  activity  appears,  it  is 
necessary  to  tear  oneself  away,  and  to  retire  to  the  stndy 
with  the  harvest  of  rich  material  This  change  is  not 
always  effected  without  a  severe  inward  struggle. 

The  reward  of  the  victor  in  this  struggle  often  provM 
sufficient  to  redeem  the  hardships  experienced.  To  tk 
observer  who  is  sufficiently  attentive  and  energetic,  both 
the  factical  and  potential  qualities  of  the  administratifB 
organs  are  displayed.  What  the  State  should  not  do^ 
what  it  will  do  successfully,  what  it  is  capable  of  doing 
in  the  future,  all  this  will  be  firmly  and  conscioudy 
mastered.  State  authority  and  initiative  will  not  appesr 
in  the  form  of  an  abstract  idea,  but  in  their  actual  qualities 
as  a  power  obedient  in  one  respect,  inert  in  the  other. 
The  aspect  not  of  the  old  but  of  the  modem  State  is  ex- 
plained, united  by  the  newest  methods  of  intercourse  and 
communication,  and  extremely  sensitive  to  all  changes, 
intellectual  or  economical,  beyond  its  limits.  He  who  has 
not  turned  aside  from  one  of  the  stated  sources  of  informsr 
tion  may  make  efforts  to  create  a  harmonious  system  of 
peaceful  development  of  many  primitive  social  organisms ; 
discover  and  point  out  the  true  path,  on  which  the  latest 
public  forces  and  universal  tendencies  will  not  come  into 
collision,  but  will  unite,  and,  instead  of  being  neutralised 
in  the  struggle,  will  mutually  increase  in  alliance.  Such 
an  investigator  of  social  events  will  arrive  at  firm  con- 
victions and  bright  hopes.  He  will  heartily  believe  that 
vital  demands  will  not  be  contradictory  to  his  doctrines, 
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and  that  short-sighted  stagnation  will  not  have  a  right  of 
opposing  its  experience  and  knowledge  to  his  deductions. 
His  bright  hope  will  be  for  the  commencement  of  a  peaceful, 
legal,  and  great  change  in  social  and  international  relations, 
when  universal  and  lasting  co-operation  will  replace  the 
present  unarmed  strife,  which  alternates  with  violent  at- 
tempts against  individual  and  national  life. 
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CHAPTER   TK 
The  Delusions  of  Free-traders  and  Protectionists. 

THAT  free  intercourse  of  civilised  nations  is  the  sob 
path  to  complete  and  enduring  peace  has  been  granted 
more  than  once  by  the  supporters  of  free-trade,  but  always 
in  the  form  of  an  additional  benefit. 

The  first  consequences  of  the  free-traders'  duties  are  to 
be  wealth  and  development  of  produce ;  peace  seems  to  be 
a  secondary  matter. 

The  genesis  of  the  idea  of  free  intercourse,  as  well  ti 
the  attentive  observation  of  economical  consequences  spring- 
ing  from  the  changes  in  the  seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  proves  that  perpetual  peace  necessitates  the  estab- 
liHhmeut  of  a  much  wider  base,  and  not  only  the  aooept- 
anco  of  the  scheme  put  forward  by  the  free-traders. 

The  invincible  logic  of  facts  adds  political  problems  to  the 
economical  state  of  affairs. 

The  forms  in  which  the  two  opposite  doctrines  are  displayed 
are,  for  the  majority  of  States,  protective  duties ;  for  the 
minority,  fiscal  taxes.  Neither  plan  is  capable  of  turning 
tlio  antagonism  of  nations  into  harmonious  competition. 
Tlioro  is  no  need  to  listen  to  free-traders  to  be  able  to  assert, 
and  witli  great  emphasis,  that  prohibitive,  protective,  de- 
fousive,  and  encouraging  taxation  of  imported  goods  is 
ruinous.  Events  and  influences,  generally  acknowledged 
oven  by  the  protectionists,  and  reasonings  which  at  the 
present  stage  of  economical  development  command  the 
attention  of  either  party,  are  sufficient. 

The  consumers  pay  too  much.  The  overpayments  are 
groat,  and  fall  upon  the  commonest  of  daily  necessities.    To 
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ittraggle  with  trans-oceanio  grain,  beef,  wool  and  English 
(jUZLiifactare,  the  castom-house  taxes  ought  to  be  very  high» 
beeanae  the  aim  ii  negatiTe  compensation  :  the  deetraction 
of  the  gFeai  finccesses  attained  by  the  application  of  con- 
tamporary  technical  science  to  the  virgin  soiL  Taxes 
'stmggle  "  with  the  enormous  constmction  of  railroads^ 
portly  elevators,  the  cheapening  of  freights^  the  creation  of 
the  Sues  Canal.  By  means  of  cnstom-honse  taxation  the 
I  price  of  ariiclee  is  raised,  for  the  cheapening  of  which 
genius,  invention,  and  the  best  foitses  of  many  gene^ 
rations  have  worked.  The  extent  of  overpayment  is  oon- 
•equently  very  great,  because  the  figures  i^present  a  total 
of  foreign  enterprise  and  native  stagnation.  In  Bnssia, 
taxes  of  100  per  cent.,  and  even  more,  are  frequently  met 
with*  Pig-iron,  steel,  steel  wared,  textile  fabrics  cost  donhle, 
tlianks  to  the  duty.  The  overpayment  of  the  consumers, 
obeying  the  law  of  transfer  of  indirect  taxes,  always 
exceeds  the  tariff  revenues.  For  goods  of  the  value  of  one 
franc,  the  Exchequer  levies  a  duty  of  one  franc,  but  the 
coMumer  always  pays  more  than  two  franca. 

TkB  prodmc€m  pay  too  much.  The  manufacturer  who 
purchases  raw  and  half-raw  materialsj  taxed  with  duty, 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  industry  unless  a  dnty  on 
manufactured  goods  is  levied.  The  overpayment  appears 
in  case  of  the  possibility  of  native  materials  being  pur^ 
ohiiod,  because  their  price  is  rarely  reduced  by  interior 
oompaiitioti— daring  the  existence  of  protective  duties.  In 
tlioia  imra  oaaei  in  which  prices  at  the  rear  of  the  oustom- 
hooiie  line  of  defence  have  actually  fallen  lower  than  the 
foreign  prices  (take,  for  example,  the  petroleum  industry  in 
Hniita),  this  fact  would  havo  happened  without  the  defence 
of  tariffii.  Qenerally,  with  only  a  veiy  simple  tariff,  which, 
if  WIS  asoept  England,  and  perhaps  Belgium,  exists  nowhere, 
it  b  pout  hie  to  escape    the    disastrous   battle  of    taxes. 

■  Eaccmngameiii  of  all  industry  is  an  absolute  impossibility ; 

■  the  anoouragikoieQi  of  the  greater  part  of  its  branehas  is 
I  hardly  to  be  adiiev«d.  The  complicated  system  of  custom* 
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house  taxes  creates  only  an  artificial  atmosphera,  where  tbe 
sickly  branch  of  industry  is  obliged  to  straggle  nnder  diffi- 
culties not  only  at  the  cost  of  the  conaomerSi  bat  at  the  cost 
of  the  majority  of  producers.  The  native  junodooe  in  gene- 
ral suffers  from  taxes,  by  means  of  which  efforts  are  mida 
to  grapple  with  a  mass  of  legislative  and  administratiTB 
defects.  Later  we  shall  prove  that  the  straggle  with  then 
defects  must  be  conducted,  not  with  taxes,  bat  with  otbar 
weapons. 

The  consumption  is  reduced.  The  tax  paid  in  monflj, 
thanks  to  frontier  duties,  represents  not  the  only  and  not 
the  heaviest  misfortune.  The  tax  on  graini  cattle  and 
various  eatables  increases  the  prices  of  the  food  for  then 
who,  being  unable  to  pay  more,  are  obliged  to  eat  less,  or  u 
much  of  a  worse  quality.  The  health  of  the  popolsoe 
suffers.  A  similar  result  is  caused  by  the  artificial  elevatifla 
of  prices  of  raw  and  half-raw  materials  and  textile  &farioi^ 
which  serve  for  clothing.  The  high  juice  of  metals  oauMi 
combustible  materials  to  be  preferred  in  building;  benoo 
the  increase  of  fires.  The  high  prices  of  sugar  help  to 
defeat  those  earnest  men  and  women  who  labour  to  rednoa 
drunkenness,  and  hinder  the  replacing  of  alcohol  by  cheaper 
drinks.  Crime  increases.  The  high  price  of  paper  assiats 
ignorance. 

The  produce  is  reduced.  To  say  nothing  of  the  apathy 
which  is  developed  exclusively  by  foreign  competition  or  d 
strikes,  which  aim  at  the  preservation  of  high  prices  and 
the  regulation  of  the  output,  there  appears  to  be  a  detri- 
mental fact  affecting  the  very  bases  of  national  produce. 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  the  articles  necessary  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  industry  is  reflected  in  the  development  and 
improvement  of  national  labour.  Thus,  the  deamess  of 
articles  used  for  making  roads  of  communication  hinden 
the  construction  of  railways  and  the  development  of  navi- 
gation. Agriculture  deprived  of  cheap  roads  and  imple- 
ments cannot  succeed. 

The  protectionists  say  that  by  the  constant  excess  of 
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rt  ol  grain  the  State  will  be  impOTerished,  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  losing  a  part  of  its  constant  wealth — the  fruitful 
atoms  not  returned  to  the  soil. 

The  insolvency  of  this  argument  is  plain  from  the  fact 
that  the  fruitful  atoms  will  not  be  returned  to  the  soil, 
whether  the  grain  is  exported  to  the  neighbouring  province 
or  the  neighbouring  kingdom.  Temporary  protectionism 
has  reigned  at  least  thirty  years  in  Bussia,  fifty  in  America^ 
over  twenty-five  in  France  and  Germany^  and  so  on.  Otm- 
aidering  the  speed  of  contemporary  life,  the  frequent  techni- 
cal improvements,  the  excessive  rapidity  of  adapting  new 
methods  of  manufacture,  a  period  of  five  years  is  in  our  times 
of  more  importanoa  than  twenty  years  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century.  Meanwhile,  even  now, 
aooient  protectionism,  pretending  to  be  a  creature  of  tender 
jaars,  points  out  how  long  a  time  must  elapse  before  it  can 
oame  of  age.  It  were  udelesd  to  expect  that^  half  a  century 
later,  old  age  will  not  oonmder  itself  youthful.  Upholders 
of  this  doctrine  think  that  temporal^  misfortunes  are  ever- 
laiting ;  that  com  plications  and  enmity  will  be  eternal 
between  the  nations  which  have  faith  in  what  is  the 
natural  termination  of  the  whole  matter,  namely,  the  dia* 
appeaimnoe  of  tke  protective  system. 

The  moat  soooesaful  protective  combinations  prove  to 
be  the  most  injurious.  Exclamations  of  joy  are  uttered 
wbau  a  part  of  the  taxes  is  levied  upon  foreigners*  In 
an  e&rUer  paisage  we  have  already  mentioned  this  delicate 
question.  Tbs  transfer  of  taxation  to  foreigners  as  a  secret 
aim,  as  a  sweet  fiscal  desire  of  the  proteotioniata,  forms 
tho  most  oharacteristio  feature  of  their  activity.  The 
retiilta  are  grievous.  Without  betaking  ourselves  to  ethical 
reasonings^  it  is  not  difficult  to  affirm  positively  that  evBry 
nillion  ol  the  budget  paid  from  foreign  sources,  every  mil), 
eiFwy  manulactory,  where  foreign  material  enters  burdened 
by  a  tax,  forcibly  paid  by  tcmeigii  producers,  will  always 
hava  a  detrimental  equivalent  in  the  corresponding  ezodss 
r  of  battalions  and  ironclads*    The  scale  wiU  soon  show  that 
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the  military  expenses  are  heavier.  Worse  is  to  be  expected 
in  the  future,  when  the  scarcely  tolerable  bnrden  of  arming 
is  replaced  by  the  ruinous  devastation  of  sangninaiy 
struggle. 

Various  systems  of  fiscal  duties  pretend  to  realise  the  idea 
of  free  exchange.  Discussing  contemporary  free-trading 
measures,  not  as  a  doctrine,  but  as  concrete  facts,  we  find 
little  solace  in  them.  As  far  as  the  protectionists  are  wrong 
in  supporting  their  system,  so  far  are  they  often  right  in 
attacking  contemporary  free-traders. 

The  abolition  of  absolute  prohibitions  of  export  and 
import  of  various  kinds  of  goods,  the  substitution  of  pro- 
hibitive taxes  by  high  taxes,  the  reduction  of  taxes,  and 
certain  simplifications  of  the  tariff,  have  more  than  onoe 
saved  whole  countries  from  ruin,  have  more  than  onoe 
averted  war.  If  the  alleviation  of  unbearable  burdens  and 
the  removal  of  obstacles  to  international  exchange  could  be 
attributed  to  the  free-traders  alone,  then  only  would  their 
services  be  great.  Evidence  convinces  us  that  the  change 
from  unbearable  to  hardly  bearable,  from  ruinous  to  danger- 
ous taxation,  is  effected  chiefly  from  narrow  and  egotistical 
motives.  On  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  we  hurry  to  draw 
back.  To  soften  the  sharp  antagonism,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  certain  concessions.  The  late  agreement  between 
Russia  and  (Germany  and  other  powers,  and,  in  general, 
certain  trade-treaties  of  recent  times,  may  afford  us  a  remark- 
able example  of  such  compromises  as  avert  the  approaching 
catastrophe.  In  these  compromises  the  free-traders  ha^ 
played  a  very  insignificant  part. 

The  united  fiscal  taxes  for  many  industries  may  prove 
equal  to  a  frankly  protective  tariff.  If  raw  materials,  fuel, 
machinery,  workmen's  clothes,  are  all  of  them  taxed,  the 
total  is  reflected  in  the  cost  of  the  produce,  which  can  be  dis- 
covered approximately  when  the  manufactured  article  has 
to  pay  its  due  to  the  budget. 

Fiscal  teriffs  have  one  great  defect :  they  lack  straight* 
forwardness,  serving  the  same  interests  as  protective  tariffl. 
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They  bjpocriticftlly  hide  behind  the  great  banner  of  free- 
trade. 

The  mistake  of  the  free-traders  consists  in  their  not 
understanding  the  instability  from  which  eyery  fiscal 
custom-hou^  system  suffers.  Even  with  low  taxes,  even 
when  its  aims  relate  exclusively  to  the  excise  aiiOB, 
Rentier  taxation  inevitably,  as  proved  by  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  the  last  few  decadm,  appears  as  the  nuclena  of 
a  disease,  which  is  dangerous  even  at  its  beginning.  Pro- 
tectionism b  really  similar  to  infection,  as  Leroy-Beaulieu 
very  properly  declared*  As  with  infection,  the  danger 
paaiM  away  only  when  the  injurious  cause  has  been  utterly 
deitivyed^  It  it  he  not  destroyed,  the  poisonous  germs 
develop  more  and  more.  The  analogy  is  not  forced.  It  is 
sufficient  to  preserve  small  duties,  to  be  able,  under  one 
•xcttae  or  anotherj  by  means  of  so-called  patriotic  agitation, 
to  transform  the  free-traders'  tariff  into  a  protectional  one. 

England  proves  how  dangerous  are  the  excise  taxations. 
She  has  adopted  not  an  absolute  but  a  relative  freedom  of 
ttmdoi  and  has  found  it  more  acceptable  to  aUow  her  colonies 
the  right  of  eitablishing  custom-house  tariffs.  Thirty 
yman  have  passed  since  the  time  of  Gladstone's  tariff,  and 
protectionism  is  becoming  firm  in  all  autonomic  British 
ooJcmiei.  But  in  the  metropoHs,  notwithstanding  the 
•irideiioe,  the  daily  wants  of  the  nation,  a  movement  is  put 
ferwmid,  the  aim  of  which  coincides  with  the  efforts  of  the 
landed  gentry  and  the  powerful  plutocracy.  The  password  is 
"  Fair  Trade  *'  instead  of  "  Free  Trade."  Foreigners  intro- 
dooe  heavy  taxed  upon  English  wares.  Fo^  this  reason, 
with  a  \dew  of  fair  trade,  foreign  raw  material  ought  to  be 
taxed  cm  all  English  frontiers. 

Boring  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  summer 
of  1887,  all  the  Prune  Hinistera  of  the  chief  oolonies  of 
Eoglapid  met  in  London^ 

Patriotic  inspiration,  glorious  reminisoenoes^  ftnd  the  con- 
aobnanesa  of  race  relationship,  brought  forward  many  dreams 
and  many  plans.    New  leagues  were  projected  ^  the  est&bliah- 
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ment  of  general  legislation  for  the  protection  of  literature 
and  artistic  rights,  for  the  acquisition  of  civil  rights,  for 
matters  in  connection  with  commercial  courts  and  bills  of 
exchange,  was  discussed.  The  secret  desire  soon  became 
evident.  The  United  Kingdom  presented  a  rich  market  for 
the  disposal  of  raw  products.  A  mass  of  grain,  catil6| 
wool,  hides  and  timber  comes  to  England  from  her  auto- 
nomic colonies. 

The  trans-oceanic  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  deem  it  an 
offence  that  the  merchandise  sent  by  them  to  the  markets 
of  the  metropolis  and  merchandise  brought  by  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  Dutchmen  and  other  foreigners  should  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  of  the  free-traders'  tariff:  only  tea,  ooffiM, 
sugar,  wine,  currants,  beer,  malt,  chicory  and  a  few  others 
are  taxed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturers  and  mill- 
owners  of  the  metropolis  complain  that  the  autonomical 
colonies  have  introduced  autonomical  taxes.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  united.  Let  England  permit  the  free  import  of 
the  products  of  her  colonies,  and  tax  foreign  goods.  In 
return,  the  British  colonies  will  establish  differential  tarifBb. 
Small  taxes,  or  even  freedom  from  taxation,  will  exist  for 
English  goods ;  high  taxes  for  all  others. 

Such  attractive  schemes  at  the  outset  had  to  deal  with 
obstacles  in  the  organic  statutes  of  the  British  colonies. 
The  metropolis  would  have  to  return  to  the  tari£b  wbidh 
were  destroyed  by  the  great  and  famous  efforts  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League.  Besides,  there  exist  certain  trade 
treaties,  according  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the 
dau8e  de  la  nation  la  plus  favorisie ;  consequently,  as  long  as 
these  treaties  exist,  it  is  impossible  to  give  superiority  to 
colonial  import. 

Patriots  declared  that  these  obstacles  were  purely  formal 
The  statutes  of  the  colonies  might  be  altered.  Trade 
treaties  might  remain  unrenewed.  Lord  Salisbury,  after 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  visit  to  Canada,  stated  that  he  was 
ready  to  decline  the  trade  treaties  with  Germany  and 
Belgium. 
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But  in  addition  to  the  formal  obstacles,  actual  ones  we» 
foimd.  The  exehange  of  England  with  the  colonies  m 
considerably  leas  than  the  exchange  with  foreign  Stat«a* 
An  obstacle  in  the  form  of  taxes  on  foreign  export  and 
import  for  the  majority  of  prodoota  will  result  in  a  gfoat 
reduction  of  tnmoTer*  The  oolonieSi  besides  this,  desired  a 
tax  to  be  leTied  on  the  com  and  beef  which  came  from  other 
States*  Is  it  not  really  unjust  that  American  and  Russian 
wheat  should  pay  no  tax  whatever,  as  does  the  grain  that 
oooMi  from  the  East  Indies?  Argentine  beef  does  not 
dUfiff  from  Australian. 

If  the  taxes  are  increased^  the  price  of  bread  and  meat 
wlU  rise.  Conseqnently  the  impForementof  colonial  export 
will  be  reiected  in  the  population.  Their  lot  will  become 
woi^  owing  to  the  riae  in  the  price  of  food.  The  patriots 
say  that  both  the  country  and  the  trade  must  make  sacri- 
fices for  the  sake  of  the  future.  Grand  perspectives  appear. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  tho  representatives  of 
ehambers  of  commerce  of  the  Empire^  in  June,  1S96, 
Obamberlain  pointed  out  that  the  ties  between  England  and 
her  oolonies  were  multiplied  and  developed.  He  was  de- 
lighted by  the  splendid  dream  ^^  which  charmed  statesmen 
both  in  the  colonies  and  the  metropolis.*'  This  dream 
leprasents  the  establishment  of  a  umon  in  which  bee 
kingdoms,  taking  a^l  vantage  of  their  independent  institn- 
tioni,  will  be  united  for  the  defence  of  general  interests  and 
the  falfilment  of  mutual  obligations^  and  will  be  joined 
together  by  bonds  of  loyalty,  right  and  religion, 

^^  The  establishment  of  a  Trade  Union  for  the  whole  of 
the  £m|iire  will  be  not  only  the  fir^t  step^  but  a  groat  step, 
adedatTe  step,  towards  the  realisation  of  the  grandest  idea 
that  ever  inspiied  the  minds  of  British  statesmen/' 

The  idea  of  Chamberlain  and  the  ouloniiil  Prime  Hints* 
tam  (Oaisadian  and  Aostralian)  were,  in  reality,  full  of 
novelty  for  England, 

This  country  has  often  travelled  along  the  path  of  prograts 
more  slowly  than  other  nations.    Enlightening  and  humane 
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principles  have  been  acquired  by  Englishmen  little  by  little, 
with  compromises,  limitations  and  delays.  More  than  once 
during  the  two  last  centuries  other  nations  have  had 
grounds  to  boast  of  reforms  which  in  England  were  still 
desired  goals,  the  objective  points  of  her  best  intellects. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  history  of  British  statutes  is  re* 
markable  for  a  valuable  quality.  England  never  went 
backwards.  "Whigs  were  replaced  by  Tories,  but  reaction, 
in  the  continental  sense  of  the  word,  never  occurred.  Old 
orders  were  loth  to  give  way  to  reforms,  but  the  refonnB 
gained  were  never  revoked.  The  ancient  appellations  of  the 
struggling  parties  became  obsolete ;  Conservatives,  Liberals, 
Radicals  appeared,  names  unknown  to  Walpole,  Pitt,  Fox 
and  Peel ;  but  with  the  latest  political  combinations  there 
was  no  room  for  return.  In  elective  reforms,  in  legal  roles, 
in  the  repeal  of  civil  incapacity,  in  questions  of  local 
management,  in  Irish  bills,  in  royal  prerogatives,  no  reac- 
tion was  observed. 

The  movement  in  tariff  reforms  also  went  forward,  save 
when  a  few  small  increases  (soon  repealed)  appeared  after 
Gladstone's  withdrawal  in  1865.  Duties  were  reduced 
never  to  be  increased  again,  never  to  be  re-established. 
These  ancient  traditions  of  England  were  to  be  replaced  by 
a  new  course  of  "  tariff  reaction." 

The  dreams  of  imperial  aggrandisement,  because  of 
which  the  prime  movers  in  the  Colonial  League  desire  to 
bind  the  metropolis  with  the  chains  of  protectionism,  are 
hidden  in  the  fog  of  the  future.  The  immediate  results 
are  hunger  and  absence  of  work.  To  increase  the  profits  of 
trans-oceanic  planters,  they  desire,  by  means  of  duties,  to 
reduce  the  exchange  with  European  Powers.  Consequently 
the  amount  of  manufactured  produce  will  be  reduced,  under 
two  negative  influences — the  re-establishment  of  ancient, 
half-forgotten  taxes,  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  raw 
material.  Colonial  cotton  and  wool  will  not  become 
cheaper,  and,  in  exchange  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
goods,  England  will  receive  less  merchandise  from  France, 
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G0rmany  and  Russia.  It  ia  stiU  more  eyident  in  qaestions 
relating  to  the  working  classes.  To  protect  tlie  interests  of 
African  and  Au^ralian  exporters,  the  EngliBh  weaver  and 
miner  mtist  pay  dearer  for  bread  and  meat.  It  is  said  that 
the  duty  will  be  small  and  light.  Suppose  it  to  be  so. 
Suppose  that  in  reality,  in  years  of  good  haryests,  the  poor 
workmen's  families  will  not  feel  the  excess  of  pajnnent.  In 
years  of  bad  harvest^  even  the  shght  tax,  with  the  addition 
ol  the  custom-house  expenses^  will  become  an  unbearable 
bmrdeti.  It  is  said  that  at  such  time  duties  can  be 
aboUihed  ;  but  bitter  experience  has  proved  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  duty  on  food  occurs  not  h^ore  the  typhoid  fever  that 
is  one  of  the  results  of  hunger,  but  aft^r  it. 

As  the  patiiota  regard  ^'  a  certain  aggravation  In  the 
oondition  of  the  populace "  with  a  light  heart,  will  they 
not  pay  attention  to  the  more  objective  eamomicd  fador  ? 

There  will  b©  le^  work.  Food  will  be  more  expensive  ; 
wages  in  England  wUl  be  lower.  Then  the  colonies,  having 
ooncluded  custom-aUianc^  with  the  metropolis,  will  renew 
their  complainla.  The  firmness  of  the  aUianoe  will  become 
doubtfuL  An  agitation  will  be  commenced  against  trans- 
ooeaoio  cheap  labour  and  against  cheap  food.  If  slavery 
liad  existed  for  another  twenty  years,  and  had  lasted  up  to 
the  union  of  the  universal  market,  a  new  economical  school 
or  party  wonld  have  been  created,  rich  in  wealth  and 
inflnenoe,  which  ouuld  have  demanded  tariff  protection  of 
free  labour  against  the  produce  of  shaves.  Something 
similar  will  happen  when  taxation  reappears  in  the  English 
Giistom*bouB8S,  creating  a  heavy  burden  for  the  poor. 

On  July  30,  1897,  England  refused  to  renew  the  trade 
treaty  with  Germany,  The  treaty  lost  force  in  a  year. 
The  signs  of  eoonomical  reaction  became  Berious. 

What  reasons  shook  the  free-tradem*  tariff  in  the  country 
wlueh  apparently  had  adopted  it  in  its  entirety?  The 
anawer  b  quite  simjJe:  the  root  of  the  disease  had  not 
hmn  disstroyed.  Masked  protectionism  remained.  Duties 
masqastrading    as    excise    stiU    remain   duties.      British 
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-■ir»ari»n:r^r  *7"zi:3r..!na  :f  T^mrrirm  ir*  aasaxml  venhi 
r;r:r.^_i?  ~!ii  "jj*  ienaum  :£  ':ae  fr»«H3aQaf — chat  £i«e- 
•nrift  laa  *x-^r.  -r:":;ii:»i-  fr»  scrMs.  SeoctiScnL  wovid  be 
iT.rxwi-'u*  .:  liift  TArir — ■■liiii::  ia.  ihB  *scx9B-^3f  eke  jeus 
^^^▼*ft!i  I*.*'.  i:2ii  l-iT^".  iaii  zrad^aZj.  mj  ra  twenty 
7>skr^.  v^ti  r^ncf^i  «:  »r:.  ajui  &Z.  cosaom-bcoseB  ud 
fr^r.*.u»r  v:ricrjk  i^i  vie:i  ii»s:T:7»d  arirrir:  and.  if  Hone 
R-1.%  •»'*r»  zn-Tiif:  v.  zza  icionii*s.  «S:ra  bad  been  made  to 
r^-y>^.  arzxi  r.:*:  v.  ±i:r»ae-  friTL-ner  tuaQoa.  HMnbijin 
•.hft  T^An  c^rJTrft-  l^j  led  lr&'}  die  coLanieB  wnold  baTB 
h^  ^.r.Ij  nhr>>e  ii^i-ea  vliicL  zjyir  exisc  in  TJTigUnd,  ud 
nhri  froT-tiftn  ^.f  -.hi?  zistrcpoca  woTiii  be  free.  Then  Queen 
V:/';v>rlA'ai  Jibilrft  -yonld  have  givsn  canse  for  another  font 
of  nh^  union  cf  ch-»  Bri-ish  Ezn^pire.  namely,  tte  loftd 
n>/fJ.if.ion  fjf  an  ftrymtier  iaxatkm — the  emtire  frudam  tf 
^rrhang^..  Such  an  o^zccmA  would  really  be  sidendid  and 
hriiliant. 

Hnf^h  a  Qnion  would  caa%  no  one  disqnietnde ;  then 
wonlrj  \a  no  necessity  to  increase  armies  and  nayieSi  and 
All  diffioaltie^  in  industrial  circles,  both  in  the  oolonies 
Aufl  thh  TH'^tropoIis,  would  be  settled  by  amicaUe  dii^ 
tiUHHiou.  Each  part  of  the  British  Empire  would 
NufTicicrit  capital,  knowledge,  and  social  initiative  to 
prrxJ notion  without  resorting  to  taxes,  custom-hooee 
(iolU^iUfrn^  and  armed  frontier-guards. 

C'orniMring  reality  with  possibility,  we  are  obliged  to 
hiamo  the  free-traders  for  their  shortsightedness.  If 
frontier  oxcineH  were  sufficient  for  England  to  renew  pro- 
t^ntioniMin,  then  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the 
Ifnibiyl   Hiaton  the  financial  system  of  frontier  taxation 
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ftpproved  by  the  free-traders  would  yield  still  greater  fmits. 
The  infecthn  of  pn^ectwnmn  hm  to  thank  fte^rad€rs  for 

Tnde-treaties  in  our  days  are  replaced  by  the  systems  of 
Bismarck  and  Melin.  Fiscal  duties  have  become  war  duties. 
Only  the  fear  of  ptmiahmetit,  only  the  fear  of  direct  war, 
withholds  contemporariaa  from  impoiing  prohibitive  taxea. 
Fre@*tradersj  agreeing  with  fiscal  taxes,  forget  that  the 
abolition  of  protective  taxes  in  effected  at  a  period  when 
the  national  spirit  is  in  an  excited  condition,  a  condition 
which  disappears  rapidly.  When  social  life  retoms  to  its 
ordinary  oonrBef  the  atmggle  is  unequal.  Only  diainter- 
QStedneas  nphotds  reduction ;  elevation  is  supported  by 
ogotasm,  which  poiseeses  very  eubstantial  means  of  attract- 
ing  allies.  Tha  eaae  of  frontier  taxation  inclines  financiers 
in  favour  of  the  increase  of  duties.  How  dangerous  and 
lempting  is  the  ease  of  forming  a  new  source  of  revenue 
it  pruved  when  we  consider  unchangeable  paper-money, 
which  appears  regularly,  now  in  one,  now  in  another 
country,  notwithstanding  the  decisive  decrees  of  economical 
ieience. 

When  ignoring  the  great  principle  of  free  transmigration, 
the  free-traders  do  not  make  a  less  serious  mistake*  Wa 
have  already  pointed  out  how  national  enmity  is  sharpened 
OD  account  of  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  immigration. 
The  total  prohibition  of  individual  movement  is  capable  of 
deatftoying  all  the  beneficial  efTects  brought  to  pass  by  the 
free  exoliange  of  produce.  Of  the  supporters  of  free-trade, 
Henry  0eorge  dimly,  and  Leroy-Beaulieu  with  many 
timitaiions,  are  ready  to  permit  free  transmigration.  Pro* 
fsMor  F»  P,  Martens  explains  himself  more  clearly  in  regard 
lo  the  daily  necessity  of  free  transmigration  for  a  people; 
but  be^  renouncing  the  obstacles  created  by  iWal  arrange- 
ments and  unsound  thinkers,  agrees  with  those  limitations 
which  are  juitified  by  the  legal  interests  of  territorial 
niitJiority,  the  interests  of  Slate  and  economical  onler. 
TIm  limitation  is  sufficiently  wide  to  envelope  not  only  all 
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legislative  acT2  cf  ar.  excIizsiTe  chazacteTf  bat  even  the 
zs^^'jsz  tuLl^arabLs  exp^sitiofns  of  oadonal  antagomniL 

Dif^TLties  wiiL  regard  to  paasports  (which  in  these 
dajs  of  rapid  transii  are  v.^^^vm^ty  measnzes)  become  so 
btirdezLSome  that  thej  are  not  iTi^nwi  npon  in  the  Imrge 
Vjwils  and  f aTonrite  regorts  of  Franoe.  ^  the  formal  rega- 
Utiocs  of  October  2.  1888.  and  Angnst  8^  1893,  being 
violated  with  the  mate  apjvoval  of  the  highest  anthorities." 
The  demands  made  bv  the  German  anthmties  on  the 
frontier  of  Alsaoe  at  one  time  dangerously  afiJBCted  relations 
between  Germanv  and  France,  and  caused  '^  frontier 
incidents  "  which  threatened  complications,  that  is  to  say, 
war. 

Thanks  to  the  demands  of  free-traders  and  the  enooorage* 
ment  of  protectionists,  the  freedom  of  immigration  becomes 
more  and  more  limited. 

The  American  law  of  1882  prohibited  the  immigntion  of 
criminals  (not  political),  idiots  (?},  and  persons  who  conld 
not  maintain  themselves.  By  force  of  this  law  the  follow- 
ing number  of  people  landing  in  New  York  were  sent 
back  : — 


In  1888 

l,850p 

eno 

18B4 

1,144 

w 

1885 

1479 

n 

1886 

997 

» 

1887 

289 

II 

1888 

602 

ft 

In  1891  a  new  law  was  issued,  which  spread  the  pro- 
hibition to  all  persons  who,  being  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
should  prove  to  be  crippled,  blind,  unable  to  read  and  write, 
and  suffering  from  such  physical  defects  as  might  cause 
them  to  apply  to  charity.  Immigrants  who  are  members 
of  societies  which  threaten  life  and  property  are  not 
admitted. 

In  the  following  year,  1892,  a  proposal  was  made  for  a 
temporary  total  prohibition  of  immigration  to  the  United 
States.    But  it  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  give  a 
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Wider  iiiterpretatioQ  to  the  lawa  of  1882  and  1891  to 
stiftpeiid  immigrattos.  Who  coald  pineveiit  the  American 
snthorities  (rom  making  sach  demands  aa  would  irirttially 
itifla  immigration  ?  Few  workmen  wonid  l^a ve  Europe  if, 
immediately  upon  landing  on  American  soil^  a  certificate 
were  demanded  stating  that  the  immigrant  was  gnaranteed 
a  3rearly  income  of  a  considerable  amount. 

Some  instinct,  some  onconsoious  aversion,  withholds  the 
authorities  of  the  great  Republic  from  openly  proclaiming 
that  America  is  for  Americans^  and  for  Americans  only* 
The  fear  of  a  too  sharp  and  too  sudden  change  had 
inflaence.  How  far  the  application  of  new  and  candid  laws 
is  deterred  by  the  influence  of  unspoken  fears  can  be 
proved  by  an  example  from  France,  The  law  of  October 
8,1888,  says: 

"  Evory  foreigaer  who  has  not  reoeived  a  right  of  tem- 
porary nsidenca  (admisdon  A  dmnicUii)^  who  desires  to 
settle  in  France^  shall,  not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  his 
arriTal,  make  the  following  declaration  at  the  Mairie  of  the 

I  town  in  which  he  desires  to  reside : 
(1)  Name  and  family,  and  those  of  his  parents. 
(2)  Nationality, 
_        (3)  Place  and  time  of  birth. 
B        (4)  Plaoe  of  last  residence, 
H       (&)  Oocmpation  (or  means  of  life). 
B        (6)  Name,  nationality  and  age  of  his  wife  and  non- 
y  adult  ohildren,  if  they  accompany  him. 

The  truthfi&lness  of  the  declaration  must  be  proved  by 
doonmentagy  etridenoe. 
Tba  violatioil  of  theee  rales  is  punished  by  exile  from 
tbe  oountry — a  measure  which  is  in  acoordanoe  with  the 
^   law  of  Deoember  8,  1849,  clanse  7. 

H       In  18^  a  new  law  was  issued   oorroboratitig  thb,  and 

■    compelling  eveiy    foietgner    making    his   appearanoe  on 

Frenoh  territory  for  {nofessional,  commercial,  and  industrial 

pnrpoeee  to  make  a  dedaralion  agreeing  with  documentary 

oofs.    The  puniahmetii  Is  a  fine  ranging  from  60  to  2G0 
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francs,  imprisonment  for  six  months,  and  temporary  or 
perpetual  exile  from  France.  Although  the  law  is  definite,- 
and  permits  no  exceptions,  local  authorities,  especially  in 
fashionable  watering-places  {vUles  de  9ai9an)y  mutely  release 
foreigners  who  reside  temporarily  for  amusement  or 
business  (so  long  as  it  is  not  connected  with  trade  or 
industry)  or  health  from  the  presentation  of  these  dedarar 
tions.  It  is  evident  that  they  try  to  combine  the  strictness 
of  the  law  with  freedom  of  individuality. 

''But  if  foreigners  come  for  trade,  professional  or 
industrial  occupation,  they  are  subject  ipso  facto  to  the 
force  of  the  law  of  1893,  and  are  bound  without  fail  to 
present  the  information  and  documents  in  accordanoe  with 
the  said  law." 

The  strict  observation  of  the  law  would  lead  to  rednoing 
the  number  of  foreigners  arriving  in  Paris  by  half  at  leasts 
and  all  watering-places  would  be  still  more  deserted.  The 
only  merit  of  this  law  is  the  negative  proof  of  the  necessity 
for  its  immediate  and  mute  violation. 

Germany,  Austria,  Boumania,  and  even  England,  while 
opening  wide  the  doors  for  tourists  and  rich  travellen, 
sternly  regard  all  immigrants  who  work  for  their  living. 
England  took  measures  to  limit  the  immigration  of  poor 
Jews.  This  is  a  strange  aspect  of  the  matter,  for  if  Jews 
are  harmful,  then  the  richer  they  are  the  worse  it  must  be 
for  the  country  receiving  them.  In  other  European  oonntrieB 
the  laws  hostile  to  immigration  are  supplemented  by 
administrative  actions  and  the  scant  justice  which  legal 
authorities  are  disposed  to  evince  towards  foreigners  when 
they  protest  against  the  antagonistic  actions  of  the  local 
population. 

Certain  States  at  present  officially  encourage  immigration; 
such  are  the  South  American  republics  and  Mexico.  France 
in  her  colonies  does  not  prohibit  even  Chinese  immigration ; 
but  the  administrative  order  of  French  colonies  is  auoh  that 
even  the  unfastidious  coolie  prefers  other  places.  South 
America  is  a  country  of  small  attractions,  owing  to  military 
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GpIieaT&la,  State  baahroptcies  ftiid  Ministries  composed  of 
thieires. 

The  emigr&tioa  of  Chinese  to  Peru,  Germans  to  Chili, 
It&tiaaa  to  Brazil,  h  nearly  stopped,  if  we  may  trust  the 
statements  made  by  Mr*  lonioe.  Only  the  free  Argentine 
pampas  attract  waves  of  immigration,  notwithstanding  the 
oon slant  r^TolutionSj  which  not  a  little  resemble  sheer 
robbery,  compulsory  exchanges,  and  the  suspension  of  pay- 
ment on  State  and  municipal  obi  i  gat  ions. 

The  real,  simple,  natural,  Christ tati  solution  of  the 
qnesiton  of  iTBUBmigration  lies  in  the  total  freedom  of 
the  isme.  Every  man,  without  distinction  of  nationality, 
langiiige  and  colour,  should  be  at  liberty  to  live  and  work 
ill  any  country,  to  remove  whither  he  desires  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  native  Iand»  to  return  at  any  time.  The 
tfansnugrmtion  and  movements  of  every  ad  nit  should  be 
entirely  free. 

Upon  arriving  in  a  foreign  country,  every  immigrant 
shoiiM  enjoy  the  immediate  defence  of  the  law.  Political 
rtghls  thoold  be  granted  after  five,  ten  or  more  years,  in 
aooofdanoe  with  the  laws  of  natnralisation.  Such  freedom 
would  be  a  powerful  stimulant,  causing  national  union 
to  set  with  oontinuonsly  increasing  power.  When  total 
frwdom  of  transmigration  becomes  joined  to  total  freedom 
of  exchange,  and  State  initiative  and  positive  assistance  of 
iiatioiiai  labour  take  the  place  of  Gbvemment  interference 
mud  negative  measures,  then  contemporary  antagonism 
will  cease,  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  all  aouittea  which 
nottritli  it 
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CHAPTER   X 
Increase  of  Population  and  Free  Transmigration. 

VIEWS  hostile  to  immigration  are  closely  allied  with 
the  fear  of  excessive  density  of  population,  and  are 
based  on  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Malthus. 

Modem  research  and  facts  recently  proved  permit  U8  to 
abandon  not  only  this  gloomy  theory,  but  also  its  conditional 
alterations  and  corrections.  The  works  of  Cbrey,  Spenoeri 
and  Henry  George,  the  statisticcJ  deductions  of  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  and  the  variation  in  the  population  of  France, 
all  taken  together  and  compared  with  the  newest  data  of 
natural  science,  result  in  a  deduction  which  removes  the 
chief  argument  of  the  enemies  of  free  immigration — a 
deduction  which  enables  us  to  picture  the  future  in  quite  a 
different  light  from  that  which  illuminated  the  Malthosiaiis 
not  very  long  ago. 

To  Carey  belongs  the  merit  of  having  struck  the  first 
blow  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine. 

Not  possessing  contemporary  statistical  material,  the 
American  economist  pointed  out  that  one  human  creatnxe 
better  endowed  materially  and  spiritually  than  another 
multiplies  all  the  more  slowly  the  higher  the  degree  of 
development  attained. 

"  Great  men,"  said  Carey,*  "  have  few  children,  and  their 
posterity  soon  disappears." 

Napoleon,  Washington,  Fox,  and  both  the  Pitts  left  no 
posterity  ;  of  fifteen  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  seven 
were  childless,  the  other  eight  altogether  had  not  more  than 
twenty  children. 

*  Carey's  Principles  of  Social  Science^  vol.  ii.  pp.  903^  81L 
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In  1869  the  number  of  English  hereditary  peen  was  994, 
of  whom  272  were  created  after  the  year  1760.  From  1611 
to  1819^  763  baronetcies  became  extinct. 

According  toDaru,  the  number  of  Venetian  noblea  in  1564 
was  2^219,  and  in  1705,  notwitbBtanding  new  creations,  the 
Etfunber  of  aristocrats  fell  below  1 ,500.  According  to  Eocher  ^ 
aighty*five  families  of  the  Stettin  trading  ariatocracy  in 
1789  bad  diaappeared  by  1859. 

Herbert  Spencer  oonmdered  it  proved  that  the  capacities 
frf  mnltiptieation  become  less  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of 
indiiriduai  development. 

At  that  time  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  argument  of 
Carey,  J.  S.  Mill,  in  a  later  issue  of  his  fblUical  Economy, 
still  Booepted  the  deductions  of  Malt  bus. 

Lorenz,  Stein,  SchmoUer^  Scheffle  and  Ad.  Wagner  dif- 
fered little  from  Mill  in  this  respect. 

Proudon,  Lonb  Blanc,  Lassale,  Rodbertos  and  Marks  did 
not  totaUy  deny  the  doctrine  of  Maltbus,  because  they  all 
paid  insufficient  attention  to  thim  matter ;  they  note  only 
one  aide  of  the  qnestion,  the  Increase  of  multiplication 
amidst  poverty  and  ignorance. 

The  author  of  Aioj^neM  and  rbr€rty  invesiigated  the 
qiMflion  fully.  Henry  Qeorge  pointed  out  the  logical  iu- 
•olvaacy  of  Ualthus  and  all  his  followers,  from  Rickardo 
and  Mill  to  Stein  and  Schmoller, 

^  Taken  alone^*'  says  George,  ^^  the  theory  of  the  increase 
of  population  aooording  to  the  series  1,  2,  4^  8,  16,  32,  64, 
198  aikI  956,  and  the  quantity  of  means  of  support  as  1,  2, 
S|  4,  ^  6,  7|  nowarlays  can  only  provoke  ridicule/' 

ThiBM  plain  oakulations  are  proved  to  be  hyperbolical. 
To  rapport  a  doctrine  so  sympathetic  to  the  rich  olaaaes, 
iliare  appeared  the  theory  of  the  wage*fund — now  abandoned 
by  all— ^whieh  affirmed  that  during  every  period  there 
sxbtied  a  given  sum  of  wage,di^stined  to  be  divided  between 
the  claimanta  present,  that  is,  the  workmen.  While  referring 
to  the  preaant  and  the  past,  we  can  see  no  fact,  no  example, 

■  Baoliai^  MMmud  Sommnh  lUf  Bandd*  und  amerfrf,  i>.  7L 
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on  whioh  the  theory  of  Malthus  can  be  baaed.  Hunger  and 
disease  have  never  appeared  as  ihe  consequence  ef  excessive 
multiplication.  In  Europe  the  most  densely  populated 
countries  enjoy  the  greatest  welfare.  In  Asia  the  national 
masses  of  China  and  India  experience  heavy  sufferings  and 
perish  in  millions  during  years  of  famine,  in  no  case  on 
account  of  the  density  of  population,  but  because  of  the 
impossible  social  and  agrarian  conditions,  the  absence  of 
safety,  and  the  fiscal  exactions.  Large  areas  in  China  remain 
uncultivated ;  rich  coal-mines  are  not  worked ;  the  land  in 
Bengal  is  tilled  with  the  most  primitive  implements.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  historical  witnesses  and  late  dis- 
coveries point  out  the  once  flourishing  kingdoms.  And  in 
no  age,  and  no  country,  did  any  one  of  the  lost  civilisationf 
arrive  at  such  a  density  of  population  as  threatened  to  result 
in  famine. 

In  the  laws,  customs  and  traditions  of  all  nations  we 
observe  that  a  numerous  population  was  always  spoken  of 
in  congratulatory  terms. 

Still  more  convincing  are  the  genealogies  of  rich  and 
noble  houses.  If  the  instinct  of  reproduction  is  as  strong 
as  Malthus  thinks,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  disappearance 
of  so  many  aristocratic  families,  which  from  generation  to 
generation  knew  no  want  ?  The  posterity  of  Confucius  in 
China  enjoy  large  privileges,  respect,  and  an  ensured  position, 
and  form  the  only  hereditary  aristocracy  of  the  oountiy. 
Doubling,  according  to  Malthus  and  MUl,  every  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  death  of  the  ancestor  (2,160  years  ago), 
the  posterity  of  the  learned  man  ought  to  be  859,669,193, 
106,709,670,198,710,628.  In  reality,  the  posterity  of  Con- 
fucius, instead  of  being  such  an  inconceivable  number, 
is  not  more  than  22,000  men  and  women.  It  may  be  said 
that  22,000  descendants  of  one  couple  is  an  enormous  in- 
crease ;  but  the  increase  of  descendants  is  not  an  inorease 
of  the  population.  ''  Smith  and  his  wife  have  one  son  and 
one  daughter,  who,  in  their  turn,  marry,  with  the  result 
that  each  has  two  children.    ConsequenUy,  Smith  and  his 
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wife  have  four  grandohildreii ;  but  this  does  not  give  a  mora 
unmefouB  generation,  because  each  of  the  grandchildren 
hfti  faor  anceeiors,  two  grandfathers  and  two  grandmothers. 
Admitting  that  things  progress  in  the  same  manner,  the 
deicendanU  will  multiply  to  hundreds  of  thoiisanda  and 
miUtons,  but  in  each  generation  there  will  not  be  mora 
penona  than  in  the  foregoing  generation  of  ancestors.'* 
Having  considered  the  nnmber  of  marriages  contracted  by 
the  dMoendanta  of  Cionfncins,  we  are  convinced  that  their 
pnsaemi  nnmber  is  evidently  less  than  the  nnmber  of  their 
ftlieiators  taken  together  in  the  male  and  female  lines* 

Tbe  capacity  of  multiplication  in  the  vegetable  and 
laimal  kingdoms,  which  ia  greater  than  that  of  mankind, 
pfoma  that  all  articles  which  can  serve  for  man's  necessities 
Mi  capable  of  increasing  in  unlimited  numbers;  and  we 
know  that  man  can  increase  the  multiplication  of  nsefnl, 
and  limit  the  multiplication  of  injurious,  articles*  In 
reality,  the  quantity  of  food  can  be  increased  tenfold  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  number  of  people  is  only  doubled,  so 
that  the  geometrical  progression  of  means  of  subsistence 
and  the  arithmetical  of  increase  of  population  are  much 
tiMLrmr  to  the  tnith  than  the  negative  theorem  of  Malthns. 

This  can  be  true  only  as  regards  animals,  insects,  plants 
and  fishes.  With  a  large  quantity  of  food  they  multiply 
vtory  rapidly ;  with  a  small  quantity,  the  nnmber  remains 
II18  mmi^  If  baarSf  and  not  men^  had  arrived  after  the  dis- 
eomrf  of  Am«*rica,  then  the  number  of  bears  would  still 
remain  the  same,  if  not  less,  as  at  the  time  of  Columbus, 
sitioa  Ilia  quantity  of  food  suitable  for  bears  would  not  have 
mornaaod,  and  tlm  oonditions  of  life  would  not  have  been 
impfovod.  To  the  share  of  men,  millions  of  whom  now 
{lOfMilate  tha  United  States,  more  food  falls  now  than  was 
pbfled  at  the  disposal  of  one  of  the  few  thousand  first 
tmmignintt  three  hnndi^  yeuB  ago.  The  means  of  e%* 
isieiipe  have  incrsMed  because  the  population  has  increased, 

Bttt  this  is  not  all.  At  the  present  plmse  of  culture, 
meaoi  of  eziiteitoe  lie  measured  not  by  the  productiveness 
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of  the  place  where  a  group  of  people  settles,  but  by  the 
productiveness  of  all  the  land.  It  is  impossible  to  reduce 
the  water  level  in  the  smallest  gulf  or  bay  without  reducing 
the  level  of  the  oceans ;  similarly  the  productiveness  of  a 
certain  place  cannot  be  reduced  without  the  reduction  of  the 
productiveness  of  the  universe.  Fifty  square  miles  under 
the  present  conditions  of  agriculture  cannot  nourish  more 
than  several  thousand  men,  but  at  the  same  time  on  such 
an  area  there  live  the  four  million  inhabitants  of  London, 
receiving  all  the  necessary  quantity  of  food. 

The  Malthusian  theory  is  founded  upon  mistaken  analogy. 
Having  observed  the  doubling  of  population  in  certain  oon- 
ditions,  the  Malthusians  based  all  their  arguments  on  this 
fact.  They  are  as  mistaken  as  Adam  would  have  been  had 
he  calculated  the  future  weight  of  his  firstborn  on  the  base 
of  his  weight  being  doubled  in  eight  months.  At  ten  yean 
of  age  the  boy  would  have  weighed  as  much  as  an  ox,  at 
twelve  as  much  as  an  elephant,  and  at  thirty  no  less  than 
176,716,339,648  tons. 

A  large  number  of  births  is  the  lot  of  a  country  where 
the  intellectual  side  of  life  is  developed  freely ;  as,  for 
instance,  amidst  agricultural  immigrants  in  a  rich  vixgin 
country,  or  in  a  land  of  poor  nature,  not  much  affected  by 
civilisation,  such  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  Adam 
Smith  saw  hungry  women  surrounded  by  twenty  children. 

The  source  of  wealth  and  welfare  is  the  free  labour  of  a 
great  population.  The  yearly  increase  of  population  in 
England  is  over  2  per  cent.  Her  wealth  increases  more 
rapidly.  Li  twenty-nine  years,  aided  by  immigration, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  was  doubled;  the 
wealth  was  certainly  doubled  more  rapidly.  Comparing 
Massachusetts  with  Mexico,  England  with  Brazil,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  more  densely  populated  countries,  even 
though  of  a  poorer  nature,  are  wealthier  and  more  pros- 
perous. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  the  deductions  and  data 
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with  which  Henrj  George  reftites  the  doclrine  of  MaI- 
thus. 
B  Though  sufficiently  oonTiiiciBg  for  evety  frnptqiidioed 
'  person,  these  dedticttoisa,  ia  deirelopQ^ni  of  the  theees  n^ 
ported  by  Carey  and  Spe&oer^  did  not  coziTiiioe  §XL  Hew 
M&ltbasi&iis  still  exist.  The  Hftlthastftn  petiodical  wis 
finfe  iflnted  in  1879^  and  exists  to  the  pgoscttt  dayt  ftod  sHil^ 
thnsiftii  leagtie  was  established  in  LoodoiL  Wlii4  is  itill 
worse,  State  policy  m  opposed  to  the  right  of  imini 

The  stagnation  of  ideas  was  always  great.    It  is  mo  i 
for  wonder  that^  although  shaken  to  the  base,  the  theory  of 
Malthns  still  exists. 

During  later  years  the  movement  of  the  population  in  iA 
advanced  and  wealthy  cocmiry  has  oonfinoed  the  ofodatm 
ot  Osieyi  SpexK^ar  aad  Gborge.  A  tendency  to  deerauo  of 
population  has  been  displayed  in  France. 

Simoe  the  commeineenient  of  the  ninth  decade  the  pre- 
poiidirfttice  of  births  over  deaths  in  France  ooraioieBoed 
,  djSoUning  gradually,  but  surely ;  and  1890  yielded  the  fiirt, 
in  the  years  of  the  great  war,  reduction  of  the  ] 
^  which  fell  88,446.    It  ia  said  that  the  ei 
ilesth^rate  was  caused  by  the  epidemic  of  influenza.    Bvt 

I  in  1891  and  1892,  though  tha  epidemic  was  mlreniil^  Ito 
figures  still  showed  a  decrease  amounting  to  WfiOb  is  IflH 
and  ao,mi  in  1892.  In  1KI3  there  was  aertbar  mmmm 
nor  deoceaee.  Leroy-Beanlieu '  i^ayi  that  it  wouM  h*  la» 
hasty  io  affirm  that  henceforward  the  popolaiios  si  Fimbm 
will  (trrespectiTe  of  tmmigralioQ)  giminaOf  mvi  eoifr- 
linnoosly  diminish ;  but  we  may  oonskier  thai  tha  T^f^ 
lalion  will  remain  nearly  itataooaryi  wiib  m  ahatiee  of 
dimtnutton  tu  the  future  ("Qa  pent  woMimt  qtie  la 
popnlatton  restera  stationnaire,  avw  les  ehamsea  pluiM  4  la 
(UcrotSMttiioa  *^)* 

The  didwiion  will  be  less  opitmisiic  if  we  are  guided  by 
the  number  of  births  and  deaths  in  France  during  the 
ninatonulh  eeniury* 

»  Ttuit4  drBeowmit  AM ifur,  r<A.  it.  p.  5S&. 
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Per  Thousand  Inbautants. 


Yean. 

Birth*. 

Dcothi. 

1801-1820 
1821-1840 
1841-18TO 
1871-1890 
1891-1898 

82 

80 

26-6 

24-6 

22-6 

27 

SS 

28-6 

2fr2 

23 

According  to  information  given  by  Bertillon,  the  number 
of  births  for  every  thousand  women  daring  the  late  yean 
is:— 

Among  the  very  poor 108 

,i       ,)    poor 88 

f)       those  of  moderate  means        ...      72 
„       those  handsomely  provided  for     .        .66 

,,        the  rich 68 

„        the  very  rich 84 

Bertillon  thinks  that,  if  the  present  tendency  continneSi 
in  200  years  France  will  become  a  third-tate  State,  and  in 
600  years  will  disappear  entirely. 

The  average  number  of  legitimate  childten  per  marriage 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Tean. 

ATorsnotBirthi 
per  Marriage. 

Tean. 

AmwalBiiai 

1800-1806 

4-24 

1861-1866 

8-U 

1806-1810 

8-84 

1866-1860 

804 

1811-181B 

8-49 

1861-1866 

Wl 

1816-1820 

406 

1866-18TO 

8-16 

1821-1826 

8-84 

1871-1876 

2«) 

1826-1880 

8-68 

1       1876-1880 

808 

1881-1886 

8-48 

1881-1886 

808 

1886-1840 

8-26 

1       1886-1889 

306 

1841-1846 

8-21 

'       1890-1898 

3-77 

1846-1860 

8-28 

The  figures  are  inauspicious.  Their  importance  is  in- 
creased if  we  consider  that  the  average  level  of  births  is 
upheld  in  several  departments,  where  the  old  simpUoity 
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slill  flurvimeir,  and  where  the  nmnber  of  children  is  great. 
Theso  depariments  wtU  not  long  remain  exc^ptiong  from 
the  general  rule-  As  these  departments  become  civilised, 
the  number  of  births  will  diminish. 

The  depopulation  of  Franee  is  the  talk  of  the  hour, 
Halthufi  and  Mill  would  be  greatly  astonbhed  had  they 
liv«ri  to  our  days ;  they  would  have  observed  a  country 
where  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  increase  of  popu- 
laticn  exist,  and  where  the  death-rate  decreases  yearly,  but 
thB  population  displays  an  evident  tendency  to  diminish, 
although  society,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  authorities,  look 
for  means  to  increase  the  number  of  marriages,  and  to  in* 
CTBHe  the  progeny  of  every  marriage. 

Up  to  later  times  the  new  Malthusians  had  one  con- 
tfudkitoii :  France  presents  an  exclusive^  phenomenon ; 
other  nations  multiply  more  rapidly.  In  Germany  the 
yaarly  increase  is  600,000;  the  English  nation  increases; 
Belgium  and  Switsserland  display  no  depopulating  symptoms. 
But  Leroy-Beaulieu  says  that  in  this  respect  it  is  satis- 
factorily proved  that  France  only  goes  in  advance  of  other 
civilised  natione.  In  the  life  of  Frenchmen,  those  pheno- 
mena are  displayed  towards  which  other  nations  are 
advancing, 

Th9  popiUation  of  the  United  Statei  was— 

7,389,814 
.    12,886^090 

Bl.UBfm 
38^558,371     • 

mfii^fm 

The  inoreaae  of  popiilatiuit  u  very  rapid ;  but  to  judgft 
Uie  natural  morf a^  it  is  iiaoitiiry  to  take  into  oonsidefm- 
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tion  the  enormous  immigration,  both  free  and  compalflory. 
Further,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  the  descendants  of 
the  immigrants  should  be  counted  separately  in  each  of  the 
consecutive  periods,  if  we  wish  for  precise  information  with 
regard  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  original  white  popu- 
lation. Leroy-Beaulieu  considers  that  the  influence  of  free 
immigration  in  1840  is  expressed,  at  least,  by  the  figme 
2,600,000.  Deducting  the  number  of  negroes  and  mulattos 
(2,873,630  in  1840),^  we  see  a  population  of  about  11,000,000 
against  4,000,000  of  half  a  century  earlier.  Simple,  ahnost 
patriarchal,  habits,  the  decisive  predomination  of  rural 
life,  the  small  number  of  large  towns,  helped  to  cause  the 
greater  number  of  births,  resulting  from  the  early  and 
numerous  marriages,  the  consequence  of  Puritan  custrais. 

After  1840  the  conditions  were  gradually  changed. 
Making  calculations  based  on  the  census  of  1840  and  that 
of  1890,  and  putting  aside  the  influence  of  war  and  im^ 
migration,  Leroy-Beaulieu,'  using  Bertillon's  data,  calou- 
lated  that  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  from  1840  to 
1865  the  increase  of  population  would  be  expressed  by 
57-87  per  cent,  instead  of  100  per  cent,  as  required  by  the 
doctrine  of  Malthus,  and  that  from  1865  to  1890  the  yearly 
natural  increase  would  not  be  more  than  1^  per  oent. 

Leroy-Beaulieu  said  that  the  Americans  were  sadly  sur- 
prised when  they  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  latest 
statistical  data.  In  the  census  bulletin  Na  12,  October  80, 
1890,  it  was  considered  proved  that  "  the  law  of  popnlatkm 
consists  of  the  fact  that,  disregarding  war,  disease,  emi- 
gration and  immigration,  the  increase  of  population  goes 
on  at  a  continually  diminishing  rate." 

According  to  data  gathered  by  the  Italian  statistician, 
Bodia,  still  more  decisive  deductions  are  derived  from  tbe 
data  for  1886*1892  in  the  three  States— Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Ehode  Island— where  the  birth-sate  is 
relatively  26*2,  22*6,  and  24*3  per  thousand  inhalntants. 

'  Jales  Duvars  Histoire  de  V£miffration. 

*  Trait6  d*£c<momie  Politique,  vol.  iv.  pp.  554-668 
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These  three  States,  with  a  total  papulation  of  3,30Q,CJ0O, 
have  long  served  a3  attractive  ground  for  Irishmen^  Ger- 
mans^ and  French  from  Canada^  three  race^  considered  to 
be  more  than  any  other  inclined  to  multiplication.  All  of 
them,  under  the  iuSueiice  of  plenty,  education  and  free* 
dom,  Imi  a  eomtderable  degree  of  their  prolificness. 

Aeoordtng  to  the  information  of  Bodia^  the  United 
Xt&gdom,  which  more  than  all  others  multiplies  its  popu* 
lation  by  natural  increase,  yields  the  following  number  of 
birthji  per  thousand  inhabitants  for  every  three  years: — 


Ttm. 

£tiffli4idftiid 
Wale*. 

fiootiud. 

IrtlMd. 

For  4  fm%  1889-1392 

35^ 
964 

mo 

808 

866 

88*6 
38*0 

26& 
25-3 

28-3 

mo 

»1 

M  li  poiuble  that  the  information  respecting  Ireland  wiU 
cDiat#  doubt*  Hard  agrarian  and  political  conditions  com- 
plicate the  other  influences.  But  between  1874  and  1892 
the  oonditiDn  of  the  national  mass  was  better  ;  Gladstone- s 
agrarian  biUs  ought  to  have  alleviated  the  calamities.  But 
no  donbti  can  exist  concemmg  England  and  Scotland.  Tbe 
birth-rate  has  not  yet  fallen  as  low  aa  France,  but  is  ad- 
vancing towards  it  at  the  same  time  that  an  evident 
improvemtnt  in  the  material  and  intellectual  level  of  tbe 
Engliili  towtiB  and  villages  is  to  ha  discerned. 

In  Oefmany  tbe  population  increaeed  very  rapidly  after 
Napoleon^t  waim*  To  judge  ot  the  true  increase  in  come* 
qoMM  of  tbe  greater  mmnber  of  births  iu  comparison  with 
diftlltfi  it  is  otrtainly  iiioeiBary  to  take  emigration  into 
ooDsldifatbii. 


la  1SI6  tbi  popcilatloa  wai 
lalSIO  „ 
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Consequently  twenty-five  millions  were  donUed  in 
seventy-five  years. 

To  eliminate  the  influence  of  emigration,  we  can  take  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  for  a  stated  period,  and  then 
compare  the  real  figures  of  the  population. 

From  1841  to  1865,  33,688,602  births  and  25,009,864 
deaths  are  registered ;  the  increase  is  8,558,788 ;  the  actual 
natural  increase  was  less  (owing  to  emigration),  and  was 
equal  to  6,661,000. 

Great  though  such  a  natural  increase  is,  during  the  foie- 
going  period  of  1816  to  1840  the  increase  was  relatively 
more  rapid.  Omitting  the  period  of  war,  and  passing  to 
later  years,  we  have  the  following  data  in  regard  to 
births : — 

AVERAOE  PER  1,000  PERSONS  ▲  YbAR. 

1874-1876 40-5 

1877-1879 39^ 

1880-1882 87-3 

188^-1885 86*9 

1886-1888 86-8 

1889-1892 86-2 

The  continually  diminishing  rate  of  births  should  pacify 
those  German  patriots  who  fear  the  over-population  of  their 
native  land. 

In  Belgium  a  great  difference  is  observed  in  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  Flemish  and  French  provinces. 

The  former,  with  more  primitive  customs,  yield  a  greater 
increase  (from  32  to  36  per  thousand);  the  latter,  where 
the  movement  for  the  general  welfare  and  culture  com- 
menced earlier,  give  an  increase  of  only  25  to  26  per  thou- 
sand, and  are  evidently  approaching  the  low  rate  which 
causes  coiisteniation  in  France.  In  general,  the  population 
of  Belgium,  a  country  of  relative  welfare  with  low  taxes, 
increases,  but  the  rate  of  increase  is  continually  falling. 
In  the  years  between  1830  and  1840,  with  a  poor  popula- 
tion, the  increase  varied  from  31-46  (in  1832)  to  35*24(1838). 
In  our  times,  with  an  undoubtedly  better  educational  and 
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monatary  ootiditioi^  the  highest  rata,  in  1881^  w^  31*78, 
and  the  lowest,  in  1890,  was  28*98.  Iieroy*]36aalieii^  taking 
Betgiam  for  an  exampla,  states  that  if  with  the  rapid 
change  from  poverty  to  wealth  a  oertaiu  increase  in  the 
birth-rate  follows,  this  appearance  soon  passes  away,  and 
it  quickly  balancf^. 

The  average  birth-rate  in  Switzerland  during  the  seventh 
deoide  was  31*3  per  thonsand.  The  rich  and  educated 
Cantons  of  Geneva  and  Vaiid  had  only  22-72 ;  the  poor  and 
patriarchal  Schaffhausen,  Qlaris^  Svitz,  Appenzel,  and  Uris 
liadS4, 

Thirty  years  later,  the  average  rate  fell  to  29^12.  In 
1893  the  birth-rate  of  Geneva  was  only  21 '84. 

Such  is  the  information  concerning  the  increase  of  popu* 
latiou  in  the  richest  and  most  civilised  eonntnes.  We  give 
no  infonnaiion  concerning  Russia,  as  no  accurate  data  exist 
iarUer  than  that  supplied  by  the  census  of  1896. 

%  a  g^TMter  or  lesser  extent,  the  increase  of  population 
of  all  nations  depc^nds  upon  one  law — the  tall  of  the  birth- 
nto*  Italy  is  the  only  exception.  There^  for  nearly  a 
qoiflar  of  a  century,  the  rate  of  births  has  remained  nearly 
fialionary,  at  87  per  thousand. 

Thk  exoeption  only  confirms  the  rule.  Excessive  taxes, 
cisating  an  economical  standstill,  do  not  allow  the  Italian 
national  maaaea  to  emerge  from  the  condition  of  apathy 
wliiiili  predominated  in  the  dark  and  long  ages  of  national 
dagtndaticMi  and  oppression*  Only  during  late  years  haa 
nataosiml  adncation  made  some  perceptible  progress.*  Tlii 
fital  naoessities  of  the  nation  have  scarcely  changed  in 
vtllag«s  and  towns  i  but,  nevertheless,  tho  increase  of  popu- 
lalioti  haa  fallen,  although  only  a  ]ittl«^  (O03  per  cant.), 
Leroy^Beanliea  supplements  the  data  of  Rocher  and  Oarey 
bgr  facts  of  French  genaabgy.    The  French  Crown  several 

*  Of  thi  psftoos  orw  ilxiMB  jnais  of  a^t  in  td01, 68  p«t  cent,  of 
tlia  males  sjid  61  fisr  eaiit.  of  l]»t  fim^ss  ooold  not  raaiL  la  1^1  tha 
anailitr  af  pmwtmB  marri^  who  could  nat  writ*  tbslr  nanm  npiS" 
I  41  psr  etnt  ol  the  men  ami  fid  per  cent,  of  the  women. 
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times  passed  to  side  branches,  and  many  historical  families 
(for  example,  Montmorency,  Cond^,  and  others)  have  not 
left  a  single  descendant.  The  poets  Chateaubriandi  La- 
martine,  and  Musset  had  no  ofi&pring,  and  Hugo  left  only 
two  grandchildren.  Admitting  that  vice  and  eooentricity 
influenced  the  barrenness,  we  must  discuss  mankind  with 
its  real,  and  not  its  imagined  and  desired,  qualities  and 
influences. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Leroy-Beauliea,  the  latter 
facts,  proved  by  comparative  demography,  illustrate  the 
complete  falsity  of  the  doctrine  of  MallJius,  and  lead  ns  to 
contemplate  the  opposite  danger.  It  is  evident  that  a 
country  with  a  stationary  figure  of  population  is  the  fore- 
runner of  other  nations  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  arrive 
at  the  same  condition  of  standstill,  with  a  tendency  to 
diminution.  Under  the  influence  of  abundance,  moral 
movement,  and  love  of  independence,  the  population  will, 
it  is  thought,  decrease  gradually. 

Simultaneously  with  the  decrease  of  the  number  of 
births,  the  death-rate  decreases,  so  that  with  the  same 
number  of  births  the  population  increases.  The  improve- 
ment of  material  conditions  increases  prolificness  among 
the  simpler  members  of  the  population.  CiviUsed  man  is 
generally  disinclined  to  have  a  large  family.  Amnug  the 
causes  influencing  the  diminution  of  natural  increase, 
Leroy-Beaulieu  points  out :  (1)  The  compulsory  eduoatimi 
of  children,  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  child-labonr,  and 
the  greater  cost  of  education.  Formerly  a  child  seven  or 
eight  years  old  was  a  work-hand ;  now  children  up  to  the 
ages  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  are  only  an  expense.  (2)  The 
fact  that  early  marriages,  owing  to  material  considerations, 
become  fewer  year  by  year,  the  consequence  being  that 
births  decrease  in  number,  since  only  early  marriages  yield 
a  numerous  offspring.  (3)  The  emancipation  of  woman. 
The  advance  of  woman  is  also  a  cause  of  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  marriages.  If  she  does  not  quickly  find  a 
husband,  a  woman  decides  to  renounce  all  ideas  of  marriage, 
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■  and  makes  efforts  to  create  an  imlapeiKletit  place  for  her- 
self* On  tlLe  other  hand^  if  by  some  happy  chance  a  woman 
aitaiikS  material  iadependence,  she  is  less  inclined  to  marry. 
£v«i  sopposLiig  that  she  marries,  she  often  pursues  her 
pvoleiBion,  and  does  not  desire  to  have  many  children,  who 
an  an  ol^tacle  to  her  pleasure  and  success. 


I 


I 


To  Leioy^Beaulieu  will  always  he  attributed  the  merit 
of  having  finally  crushed  the  docirLne  of  Malthus.  The 
iVftoch  economist  finished  the  work  oommenced  by  Carey, 
Boohfir,  Spencer,  and  George. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Leroy-BeauUeu,  in  accordance 
with  his  general  custom,  avoided  making  deductions  from 
his  propositions.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  exist 
purely  moral  factors  reducing  the  number  of  marriages, 
but  I  base  be  does  not  mention^ 

A  sufficient  and  humanitarian  education  gives  a  wide 
sphere  to  the  natural  and  higher  inclinations  of  man.  In 
tha  civiiiaed  society  of  to-day  the  outer  form  of  marriage  is 
an  entiidly  free  agreement  crowning  the  mutaal  attraction. 

Marriage  acquirer  its  full  meaning  when  there  is  a  firm 
MDSi  oi  individual  freedom ^  owing  to  the  ensuranee  of 
mllrial  and  moral  wants  ;  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
pmoaft  receiving  this  benefit^  the  more  confidently  marri- 
age is  looked  forward  to  as  a  desirable  action,  becoming  less 
and  lees  a  matter  of  economical  barter  and  primitive  sexual 
inclioaiioniL 

fiqt  as  soon  as  marriage,  thanks  to  i^oiperity  and  educa- 
tion, is  set  in  those  natural  conditions  which  are  equally 
■aijied  in  religion  and  reason,  the  number  of  persons  who 
aippear  in  ihs  list  of  the  unmarried  becomes  greater. 

Wertber  fell  in  love  with  Charlotte.  Charlotte  was 
niftrried  to  another.  After  pining  for  a  time,  Werther 
odoimattsd  suicide.  No  wealth  conld  save  him.  He  had 
nevar  known  want,  but  he  could  find  no  substitute  for 
ihm  btlaved  womAii.  Marriage  became  an  impossibility, 
beeiMe  Charlottt  was  lost  to  him. 
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He  who  gave  us  the  story  of  Werther  and  Charlotte 
possessed  wealth,  health,  and  fame ;  women  loved  him  for 
his  appearance  and  his  genius.  He  never  gave  way  to  vioe. 
More  than  once  he  was  on  the  verge  of  marriagei  and  only 
in  his  latter  years  did  he  enter  into  an  unequal  marriage. 
Byron,  like  Goethe,  loved  and  was  loved  often.  He  mairied 
young,  but  soon  was  separated  from  his  wife,  liusset  and 
Tourgenieff  in  their  youth  never  met  with  the  maids  whom 
they  could  have  led  to  the  altar.  It  will  be  said  that  they 
were  all  exceptional  natures ;  but  though  few  can  be  poets, 
very  many  can  possess  keen  feelings  in  their  personal 
inclinations  and  passions.  Bachelors  and  young  widowers 
are  viewed  by  short-sighted  economists  and  statisticians  as 
egotists,  who  do  not  wish  to  share  their  wealth  or  earnings 
with  a  family.  In  reality,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  soak 
of  all  a  drama  is  hidden,  which  it  is  di£Scult  to  set  in  the 
frame  of  political  economy  and  statistics.  Novels  and 
stories  written  by  talented  authors,  works  in  which  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart  is  displayed,  explain  better  than 
economists  the  cause  of  the  general  decrease  of  marriageS| 
especially  early  ones. 

Literature  is  the  reflection  of  life.  Women,  more  than 
men,  could  relate,  if  they  wished,  those  critical  moments  of 
their  life  when  the  fatal  question  of  happy  union  with  the 
beloved  being  or  a  lasting  loneliness  had  to  be  settled. 

The  spread  of  education  among  the  masses  evidently 
leads  to  the  fact  that  emotion  of  the  finer  order,  whieh 
was  formerly  the  lot  of  the  high  and  middle  classes,  will  in 
one  or  two  generations  be  spread  to  all  grades  of  society. 
Patriarchal  morals  disappear ;  Puritan  demands  lose  their 
prestige ;  parents  lose  the  right  of  settling  marriages. 
The  workman  and  peasant  desires  to  wed  her  whom  he 
loves.  A  young  girl  of  the  nation  will  give  her  hand  only 
to  the  man  whom  she  loves. 

Late  marriages,  as  proved  by  the  above  data,  and  as  may 
be  supposed  d  priori^  yield  fewer  children.  The  number  of 
the  latter  decreases  independently  of  the  time  of  marriag8f 
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owing  to  two  cansei.  First,  according  to  the  dedtiotions 
of  Oarey  and  Spencer,  with  the  elevation  of  the  indiTidnal 
ijpSp  the  productive  capacity  decreases.  Secondly,  the 
growth  of  ft  more  conscious  regard  of  life,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  plenty  and  education,  creates  in  the  personia 
married,  especially  In  the  mother^  a  disinclination  towarda 
a  large  number  of  chUdren. 

From  this  it  in  manifest  that  a  fatal  power  draws  all 
nations  nearer  to  that  form  of  movement  of  the  population 
which  ta  already  to  bo  observed  in  France  ;  in  other  words, 
to  tbe  equality  of  birth  and  death-rates,  with  a  tendency 
to  a  yearly  decrease.  With  the  contemporary  rapid  flow 
of  universal  life,  hardly  any  nation  will  need  a  century  in 
whioh  to  become  equal  to  France  and  to  reach  the  French 
aodal  leveh  Within  these  hundred  years,  according  to  the 
deductions  of  comparatiTe  demography,  the  doubling  of 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  earth  is  the  maximum 
which  can  he  expected  as  the  percentage  of  increase ;  and 
eviorywhtra  it  presents  a  declining  progreniom.  Conso* 
qntntly,  with  the  doubling  of  the  population,  the  further 
iocfttase  will  be  stopped.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the 
maximum  number  of  population  will  alwa}*^  find  sufficient 
larriiory  in  any  plaoe  of  the  globe. 

Aoooiding  to  data  of  French  demography,  with  a  mar- 

riaga  peioentage  -  ^iu.jr^  (where  the  numerator  is  the 

number  of  marriajt*^^  in  thousands,  and  the  denominator 
the  number  of  inhabitauts  in  thou^^atids),  or  with  7  2-7*8 
ffisriiAgo  per  thousand,  a  death-rate  of  22-228  per  thou- 
m^f  and  the  birth-mto  2  G<]-2  77  jicr  marriage,  we  ob- 
MTM  a  daes«aae  of  from  IK>2  to  i>li>  {ler  cent*  in  the 
population*  Humming  up  the  oausea  which  prevent  the 
existence  of  a  Bufficieut  progeny,  we  can  state  four  iinch 
(1)    £arly  death    before  tho    marriageable  age. 

Dtfinatination  to  marriage,     (8)  Childlesi  marriage. 

Marriage  resulting  in  only  one  or  two  children. 

he    flnt   causa  will   weaken    its    influence  with    the 
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decrease  of  death  in  infancy  or  youth.  Bnt  everything 
causes  one  to  suppose  that  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
causes  will  act  with  more  power  in  the  f atore.  It  is  quite 
plain  that  in  the  near  future  in  France,  and  in  the  not 
distant  future  in  all  other  countrieS|  with  the  spiread  of 
education  and  welfare,  we  must  foresee  a  still  smaller 
number  of  marriages  and  a  still  smaller  average  of  chil- 
dren to  each  marriage,  possibly  not  more  than  S'So,  From 
what  has  been  stated  above,  it  is  impossible  to  oondiide 
that  the  rate  of  yearly  decrease,  which  in  reality  has 
already  been  0*01  per  cent.,  could  show  a  tendency  to 
further  increase. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  it  is  possible  conBoioQsly  to 
counteract  the  rapid  decrease  of  population.  Bnt  we  ought 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  lessons  taught  by  biology  and 
historical  facts. 

The  disappearance  of  powerful  and  famous  families  is 
instructive,  and  not  only  on  the  factical  side. 

Early  marriages,  careful  preservation  in  childhood,  and 
the  choice  of  healthy  mothers,  were  characteristios  of 
those  ages  when  individual  independence  was  sacrificed 
to  family  interests,  when  obedience  to  the  head  of  the 
family  was  upheld  by  laws  and  traditions.  Daring  the 
latter  centuries  wars  became  less  destructive,  crimes  less 
frequent,  and  diseases  not  so  dangerous.  But,  nevertheless, 
kingly  and  aristocratic  races  have  disappeared,  leaving 
scarcely  a  trace  behind  them. 

In  our  days  it  is  difficult  to  induce  a  young  man  to 
marry  early  in  order  to  ensure  a  progeny,  or  merely  for  the 
interest  of  the  race. 

The  disappearance  of  one's  family  within  a  hnndrsd 
years,  and  of  one's  nation  within  several  ages,  will  haidly 
serve  as  a  decisive  argument  for  many. 

We  think  that  only  a  very  rapid  decrease  can  cause  a 
reaction  to  such  an  extent  as  was  contemplated  hy  ihom  wh 
suggested  that  a  premium  shotdd  he  paid  for  the  »ueth  or 
seventh  childj  or  a  tax  imposed  on  bachelors.     After  the 
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deereaie  that  has  already  been  witnessed  in  advanced 
coantriest  other  small  shrinkages  will  be  mutely  allowed. 

The  actual  law  of  population  may  be  expressed  thus: 
With  the  aitainmefd  of  relatim  tvelfarej  with  the  derefopm^nt 
0f  fluent  ion  and  the  strengthening  of  individual  fttedom,  the 
papulation  of  ettry  State  has  n  tendency  towards  n  dow 
gmrtg  dectenm* 

During  the  twentieth  century  the  population  of  the 
globe  will  scarcely  rise  to  3,000  millions.  In  the  twenty* 
first  century,  possibly^  as  now  happens  in  France^  the 
development  of  culture  will  stop  the  further  increase  of 
popnktion*  For  the  universe  3  milliards  in  2000  a,d,  will 
be  S8  fatal  a  total  as  38  millions  was  for  France  in  1900. 
The  new  Malthusians  do  not  draw  back  before  calculations 
for  the  future  thousand  years.  They  say,  supposing  that 
the  increase  of  population  is  retarded,  and  is  doubled  in 
^Jiundred  years,  then :— 
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Gsntliiiiing  (he  ealeislatim  lor  aoother  thousand  yeara, 

I  we  arrive  at  e  teniUe  want  of  ifiaoe. 
If,  cc^iug  Iheee  thinkers,  we  make  a  ealculatton  ac* 
cording  to  the  actual  law  of  population ,  commenoing  from 
the  statemetii  that  a  decreaae  of  OHU  per  cent,  has  already 
been  ohwgfid  at  a  time  of  total  peace  in  a  wealthy, 
educalefl,  and  free  country,  the  following  figures  will  be 
much  more  ime  for  the  distant  future:-^ 
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Inhabitants  om  thk  Earth: 

In  2,000 SflOdflOOflOO 

8,000 1,108,287,299 

4,000 406,872,874 

5,000 149,442,000 

The  future  of  mankind  is  pictured  not  in  the  form  of 
a  gigantic  struggle  for  the  existence  of  milliards  of  peoploi 
but  in  the  sad  lot  of  the  last  man,  who,  gathering  together 
his  vanishing  forces,  sets  the  symbol  of  Bedemption  over 
his  grave,  which  no  one  will  be  left  to  close  for  him. 

The  limit  of  increase  of  population  is  undoubtedly  near. 
And  as  the  most  densely  populated  countries  can  sustain 
a  population  at  least  four  times  greater,  the  chief  argoment 
against  free  immigration  disappears.  For  France  immi- 
gration is  already  a  valuable  benefit. 

Ubi  bene  ibi  patria  !  The  enemies  of  free  transmigra- 
tion consider  this  legend  as  the  only  stimulus  of  human 
actions.  Where  the  climate,  political  order  or  wages  ars 
better,  thither  flow  abundant  streams  of  immigration  firom 
all  sides. 

In  reality  the  ties  of  man  and  his  native  country  are 
very  close.  History,  biology,  ethnography,  and  daily  ob- 
servations prove  that  only  the  extreme  degree  of  material 
sufferings  and  moral  degradation  causes  people  to  emigrate. 
The  comparison  of  the  better  lot  of  a  foreigner  with  one's 
own  condition  in  life  takes  place  only  under  pressing  cir- 
cumstances. 

Climate  appears  as  the  first  mighty  obstaclei  even  to 
temporary  transmigration.  In  the  tropical  zonOy  where 
eternal  summer  reigns,  and  where  the  soil  yields  a  hundred* 
fold  in  return  for  labour,  Europeans  can  preserve  their 
health  only  in  a  few  places.  On  the  contrary,  for  those 
myriads  of  men  who  were  bom  in  the  tropics,  two  or  three 
months  of  our  cold  are  unbearable.  Even  a  slighter  dif- 
ference is  hard  to  bear.  The  majority  of  Russians  psBfisr 
a  cold  winter  with  severe  frosts  and  abundant  snow  and  a 
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hot,  dry  summer  to  the  damper  cliiaate  of  the  wett 
For  a  Frenchman^  s  Spauiaid,  or  an  Italian,  tho  need  to 
uae  uladges  during  a  third  of  the  year  woald  smm  a 
calamity,  while  Bussians  and  Swedes  consider  them  a 
pleasant  part  of  emstence. 

Bifida  the  climate^  the  orography  of  the  homeland 
malcea  an  ineffaceable  impression  upon  the  native  inhabi- 
tant«. 

Alpine  gTBen  valleys,  eurroimded  by  snowy  mountains, 
with  rapid  torrents  falling  into  blue  lakes,  wiU  always 
attract  a  Swias,  no  matter  whither  fato  leads  him.  On  the 
oontoary,  the  inhabitants  of  plains  find  nothing  more 
attractive  tlmn  endless  prairies.  Chinese,  according  to 
most  observers,  are  devoid  of  patriot  ism.  But  it  is  known 
that  theao  iBdnstrious  immigrants,  out  of  their  small  wage, 
from  year  to  year,  lay  aside  farthing  after  farthing,  to  be 
aUo  to  spend  their  last  days  in  their  native  land.  And  as 
tho  very  aimple  statistical  deductions  make  it  plain  to  them 
that  this  lot  is  reserved  for  few,  in  consequence  of  the 
auaisive  hardship  of  their  Uves^  the  savings  are  destined 
to  csover  iha  expense  of  sending  the  body  to  the  native 
land  for  burial  near  the  temple  most  sacrod  to  each. 

In  happier  countries  than  China  and  India,  national 
traditions  and  beliefs  never  harmonise  with  the  forsaking 
of  tha  native  land.  Among  the  intelligent  poor  the 
acknowledgment  of  great  defects  in  the  condition  of  the 
native  land,  its  poverty,  and  its  stagnation  appear  not  as 
an  impulse  to  emigration,  but  as  a  sign  of  the  fulfilment  of 
a  duty. 

The  great  emigrations  of  Europeans  to  America,  Aus^ 
tndia,  and  Africa  during  the  nineteenth  century  depended 
chiefly  upon  agrarian  troubles.  Of  greate.st  consequence 
was  the  distrtbutioD  of  landed  property  and  the  obstacles 
to  its  pasting  into  the  hands  of  labourers  in  England, 
Ireland,  Germany ^  and  Italy.  Free  lands  beyond  the 
ocMii  on  the  one  part,  majoratSt  landlords,  and  interdicted 
pff^operiids  on  the  other,  together  gave  to  European  emigra* 
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tion  a  remarkable  impetus.  The  greatest  percentage  of 
emigration  came  not  from  the  most  densely  popnlated 
localities.  Ireland  and  Mecklenburg,  with  their  compara- 
tively thin  populations,  supplied  the  greatest  percentage  of 
emigrants.  The  cause  was  want  of  land.  The  same  was 
observed  in  England  and  Italy. 

Most  of  the  emigrants  are  adult  men,  ranging  from  fif- 
teen to  forty  years  of  age.  Less  than  forty  per  cent,  are 
women.  Children  are  few.  Hardly  any  old  men  or  sick 
are  to  be  found  among  them. 

The  majority  of  the  new  arrivals  bring  savings  with  them. 

War,  with  all  its  attributes  and  consequences,  formally 
condemns  all  civilised  governments  to  inactivity  in  tin 
struggle  with  national  wants. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  work-hands  fly  from  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  England  and  Gtermany ,  forsake  flonrishing 
towns,  suppress  their  love  of  home,  endure  home-sicknen, 
but  save  themselves  from  an  unbearable  life,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  Government  has  not  always  means  to  save 
the  nation  from  famine,  because  all  surplus  wealth  is  spent 
in  the  defence  of  the  universal  order  of  affairs  that  has 
been  created  by  national  antagonism. 

The  growth  of  international  dissension  increases  the 
number  of  emigrants.  The  desire  to  emigrate  increases 
as  the  political  horizon  becomes  gloomier,  and  anxiety  in 
regard  to  personal  safety  puts  aside  all  other  questions. 
Free  frontiers  bring  to  pass  opposite  results.  Antagonim 
is  softened,  and  aggressive  inclinations  decrease. 

With  the  repeal  of  prohibitory  and  limiting  measuns 
aimed  against  immigration,  the  causes  which  force  national 
masses  to  seek  fresh  fortune  in  foreign  lands  wUl  gradoaUy 
disappear. 

Countries  which  throw  open  their  frontiers  for  immigra- 
tion sow  peace  in  other  lands,  and  themselves  become 
peaceful.  The  sources  of  material  welfare  and  the  stimulns 
to  peaceful  development  are  developed  on  both  sides  of  a 
free  border, 
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How  futile  it  is  to  limit  immigr&tion  is  seen  from  the 
€Oii«6qu6Qoa^  of  the  application  of  the  lawi  of  1882  and 
1^1  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  informed  as  a  deciaive  argument  that  the  State 
of  New  York  yearly  spends  over  20^000,000  dollars  in  earing 
for  the  poor.  All  Germany  spends  a  less  sum.  But  about 
the  s^ne  simi  of  money  would  be  spent  even  if  there  were 
no  influx  of  poor  immigrants.  Even  though  from  ten  to 
fifteen  millions  be  spent  in  relief  of  needy  immigrants,  the 
mnnietpality  of  the  State  would  not  suffer  any  losg.  It  ia 
well  known  that  immigration  created  the  wealth  of  the 
Union.  The  more  rapid  dovelopment  of  the  States  in- 
dwtia  the  wealth  of  New  York*  Its  inhabitants  and 
mmicipal  and  public  exchequem  are  very  likely  indirectly 
remunerated  tenfold  for  all  the  lossea  and  expenses  caused 
bf  tba  weekly  arrival  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  emigranta 
ifoni  toyond  the  ocean. 

The  Russian  Jlinistor  of  Finance,  Count  Kankrine^  eon- 
tidaml  railways  harmful^  becanae  the  facilitation  and 
ehwipening  of  travel  aided  man'a  passion  for  rambhng.  At 
tlui  Slid  of  the  nineteenth  century*  the  supiiorters  of  the 
rtntggle  wiih  free  transmigration  and  the  abettor!!  of 
frontier  liniitaiions  are  seemiBgly  of  a  similar  opinion. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
Free  Transmigration  and  Wages. 

IT  is  because  of  the  fear  that  free  immigration  will  cauae 
wages  to  fall  that  various  prohibitions  and  limitationt 
are  popular.  If  any  country  is  lucky  enough  to  haye  its 
working  classes  well  paid,  this  good  fortune,  it  is  presumed, 
must  soon  disappear  as  a  result  of  the  influx  of  cheap  work- 
ing hands  from  beyond  the  border.  American  labouxers,  it 
seems,  should  make  efforts  to  raise  all  possible  obstacles 
against  European  emigrants,  because  there  are  no  movB 
free  lands  in  the  Far  West,  and  whither  will  the  oxowds 
landing  from  steamers  go,  if  not  to  the  railways,  millSi  and 
factories  of  the  Eastern  States,  where  wages  will  cooss- 
quently  fall  to  the  lowest  level  ?  How  then  is  the  high 
standard  of  life  of  the  American  workman  to  be  preserved? 

Will  not  the  population  of  England  and  France  be  im- 
poverished if  competition  on  the  labour-market  is  inoxeased, 
owing  to  the  invasion  of  hungry  and  economical  for- 
eigners ? 

All  theories  of  this  kind  had  a  firm  base  as  long  as  thD 
theory  of  the  wage-fund  existed  and  was  believed.  Asking 
as  wages  were  considered  the  result  of  arithmetical  divi- 
sion and  the  number  of  workmen  the  divisor  with  a  ooa- 
stant  wage-fund,  then  every  increase  of  the  popalatum, 
whether  it  was  caused  by  natural  increase  or  immigiatioiif 
reduced  the  wage.  When  the  wage-fund  theory  wu 
abandoned,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  free  immi- 
gration would  be  considered  as  little  dangerous  as  ins 
marriage.  But  although  the  false  doctrine  disappeand, 
its  deductions    remained.    Many  legislators  and  agitatm 
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htmtfid  for  cheap  popularity.  But  the  questian  was  in- 
v««tigat©d  very  feebly  by  thinkers.  The  Press,  with  an 
atdotir  worthy  of  a  better  caiise^  incited  the  labonriiig 
elasMS  agaiimt  immigrant  cx>mpetitor:d* 

Orators  In  parliaments  and  at  meetingSy  if  they  attacked 
immigrants,  had  a  chance  of  becoming  famous,  as  defenders 
of  high  wages*  The  trnth  is  that  contemporary  immigra* 
lion  is  only  to  a  vary  slight  degree  capable  of  reducing  wage 
lor  a  long  tirne^  If  we  discuis  the  chief  factors  which  indu* 
eibce  the  remuneration  of  labour  in  modern  civilised  States, 
we  see  that  any  of  these  factora  proves  stronger  titan  immi- 
gration. 

Aoeording  to  the  investigations  of  the  American  *^Labonr 
Ospirlsnent/'  the  average  yearly  wage  of  an  adult  man 
waSf  during  the  last  few  yearsj  a  little  more  than  one  hun* 
dfid  pounds  sterling  ;  the  average  for  the  region  embracing 
Gai^and,  Oermanyj  Belgium  and  France  was  seventy 
pQandi.  The  average  immigration  to  the  United  States 
lor  ihi  last  decade  is  considerably  over  500^000  persons 

We  aiB  tokl  that  no  free  lands  remain  in  the  Western 
States;  coniequently  the  greater  part  of  im migrants  re- 
main in  the  Eastern  States.  But  the  wages  do  not  decrease^ 
and  millions  of  immigrants  do  not  reduce  wages  to  the 
same  level  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean* 

NeverihelesSf  we  admit  that  if  general  reduction  of 
wmgee  in  North  America  has  not  yet  commenced,  it  may 
toon  commence.  Tlireatening  symptoms  exist.  Proletariat 
and  pauperism  appear  in  the  States.  Admitting  the 
poniUe  approach  of  such  calamities  and  misfortunes,  we 
afErm  that  in  this  case  free  inmiigration  pUys  an  insigni- 
ficant part.  It  ia  desired  to  prohibit  or  limit  immigration 
with  the  aim  of  averting  the  competition  of  foreign  cheap 
labour.  But  then,  why  is  machinery  permitted  to  be 
imported? 

Kew  inventions,  machinery^  and  improvements  of 
machinery  quickly  follow  each  other,  and  preeent  ipch  an 
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evident  danger  to  labour  that  all  inoonveniencea  from  the 
invasion  of  immigrants  pale  before  them.  Irishmen  and 
Italians  arriving  at  New  York  and  Marseilles  are  ready  to 
labour  for  a  smaller  pay,  but  machinery  entirdjf  deprivei 
thousands  of  work. 

Having  reached  the  farm  of  the  Far  West,  the  European 
emigrant  fears  that  a  few  poor  Chinamen  may  reduce  the 
price  of  ploughing,  threshing,  and  other  branches  of  work, 
but  it  will  be  still  sadder  if  he  meets  not  with  living,  bat 
with  inanimate  competitors,  such  as  sowing,  winnowing, 
mowing  machines,  steam  ploughs,  and  so  on.  Bailways 
deprive  thousands  of  carriers  of  a  means  of  earning  their 
bread ;  tramways  play  the  same  part  in  towns.  How  far 
must  street  messengers  reduce  their  demands  to  oompete 
with  telephones  ?  For  loaders  of  grain,  elevators  are  far 
more  dangerous  than  the  influx  of  coolies.  Hand  labour  is 
daily  more  limited  in  mills. 

Prudhon,  in  his  Cofiiradictions  ]SconomiqHes  (4  ed.  L  part, 
pp.  148,  149),^  speaks  as  follows  concerning  the  influence  of 
machinery  on  manual  labour: — 

^'  By  reducing  the  hardship  of  labour,  machines  limit  and 
reduce  the  labour,  the  demand  for  which  daily  beoomes  ksB 
than  the  supply.  It  is  true  that  the  reduction  of  price 
increases  the  consumption,  and  so  the  relation  is  re- 
established, and  the  workman  required  again ;  but^  as 
technical  improvements  appear  continuously  and  are  al- 
ways making  efibrts  to  supplant  hand-work,  it  is  plain  that 
there  exists  a  constant  tendency  to  reduce  the  work,  and 
consequently  limit  the  produce  of  workmen.  The  question 
is  not  intimately  concerned  with  the  small  number  of 
changes  which  appeared  during  thirty  centuries,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  one,  two,  or  three  engines;  thequesticMi 
concerns  the  regular,  constant,  and  widespread  plieno- 
menon." 

Prudhon  considers  it  advisable  that  new  machines  and 

*  Citing  Leroj'-Beaulieu's  £conamie  Politique^  vol.  i.  p. 
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mTeiitioQS  should  be  exhibited  m  musauma  for  a  decade, 
but  not  wsed. 

Stsmondi  asked  the  supported  of  rapid,  uaiBlerrupied, 
and  eodleas  pzogress  of  science^  What  will  become  of  the 
labouring  claBsee  of  England  when,  in  the  future,  inven- 
tions advance  io  far  that  one  man  will  be  sufficient  to  drive 
all  the  mills  and  factories  of  the  country? 

Qirle,  among  late  authors,  acknowledges  the  rainoufl 
action  of  machines  on  the  fate  of  labourers^  and  with  bitter- 
nast  points  out  that  agriouHural  machinea  do  not  increase 
Uia  harvest,  but  only  reduce  the  amount  of  labour  (/Vift* 
€lp$s  d'Mconame  Poltiiqm}. 

The  feelings  of  the  nation  were  always  antagonistic  to 
machines. 

Roc  her  and  Leroy-Beaulieu  cK)lIected  many  interesting 
data  oonceruiug  the  struggle  waged  between  authorities 
and  the  labguriug  classes  with  regard  to  machines. 

Wben  the  first  printing-press  made  its  appearance,  many 
writers  demanded  the  excommunication  of  all  who  worked 
io  printing  offices. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  town  of  Daut^ig  prohibited 
the  ui0  of  the  first  ribbon  machines;  and  the  inventor, 
Holler,  was  drowned  by  the  populace.  In  England,  Hol- 
taiid,  Bwit^rland  and  Germany  these  inventions  were  still 
pvohitnted  in  the  seventeenth  century*  The  senate  of 
Hamburg  ordered  th^se  machineg  to  be  burnt. 

In  IW8  Holland  prohibited  mechanical  saws  driveu  by 
wind, 

About  the  same  time  France  prohibited  the  mechanical 
produoe  of  buttons. 

The  first  steamers  used  in  fishing  were  broken  to  match* 
wood  by  fishers. 

In  Lyons,  Jaoijuard,  the  genial  inventor  of  the  loom  for 
flowered  stuffSi  was  thrice  obliged  to  save  his  life  from  the 
awiiged  crowd. 

In  1890  Enfliih  farm-Iaboureri  destroyed  new  ploughs 
and  ibs  improTBd  agricultural  implements, 
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Even  in  our  days  similar  cases  occur.  In  Mexico  the 
attitude  of  the  poor  mule-owners  was  long  an  obstacle  to  the 
construction  of  railways.  Frequent  strikes  were  caused  in 
Western  Europe  by  the  introduction  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances which  reduced  the  number  of  workmen.  Between 
1875  and  1885  in  many  European  ports  carriers  tried 
forcibly  to  hinder  the  construction  of  elevators. 

During  the  strike  of  the  Belgian  glass-blowers  a  new 
furnace  was  destroyed,  as  an  object  of  general  hatred,  be- 
cause it  quickened  and  cheapened  production,  and  made  the 
work  easier  and  less  injurious.  Efforts  were  made  to  sum 
up  the  influence  of  machinery  and  inventions.  The 
plainest  of  these  is  John  MoUinson's  Letter  to  Afardkmfe, 
Manufacturers  and  Operatives.  By  his  calculation  the 
productive  force  of  machinery  in  England  in  1792  was 
equal  to  12,000,000  men,  and  in  1840  to  600,000,000  men. 

If  the  demand  did  not  increase,  then  Sismondi's  hyper- 
bole would  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 

One  thing  is  evident :  the  surplus  cheap  labour,  the 
pressure  of  which,  it  is  feared,  would  reduce  wages,  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  invasion  of  machinery. 
If,  during  the  half-century  from  1792  to  1840,  half  a 
million  immigrants  had  yearly  arrived  in  England,  their 
total  number  (including  offspring)  would  not  be  more  than 
40,000,000  workmen.  Machines  yielded  twelve  times  more 
than  such  an  unrealisable  influx  of  labouring  hands.  If  we 
confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  point  of  view  advanced  by 
contemporary  enemies  of  immigration,  and  bring  the  in- 
fluence of  machinery  to  one  measurement  with  the  influx 
of  labouring  hands,  then  for  all  the  world  a  phenomenon  is 
created  which  may  be  compared  to  the  arrival  of  workmen 
from  other  planets.  The  inventions  of  Watt,  Arkwright, 
Stephenson,  Morse,  Edison,  Bell  and  others  caused  snoh  a 
perturbing  effect  as  could  not  have  taken  place  if  aU  the 
population  of  India  and  China  had  emigrated  to  Europe, 
America  and  Australia.  When,  for  instance,  ten  workmoi 
in  a  certain  country  produce  48,000  pins  a  day,  then  cheap 
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eoiapeiltors  are  dangerous.  Now  &  machine  is  at  work  with 
which  one  operator  producei  eOO,000  pins  a  cUy<  In  other 
wortls,  onc^  man  And  a  machine  do  the  work  of  120  men. 
What  is  the  importance  of  immigratian  compared  to  this? 

In  hb  last  great  work,  Leroy-Beaulieu  appears  as  a  fierce 
dtlvader  of  machines.  Me  finds  that  the  diatribes  and  fears 
of  Pntdhon  and  Sbmondi;  thoxigh  not  out  of  keeping  with 
the  events  of  their  time>  are  valueleas  to-day»  They  wrote 
when  induatry  was  in  a  chaotic  condition »  owing  to  the 
iOilitti  cliange  from  hand  to  machine  work ;  when  %vork- 
peo|]b  lacked  knowledge,  organisation^  mntnal  help,  saTings, 
and  lawi  for  defence  against  the  abnses  of  the  employers* 
Now  the  labouring  masses  have  a  certain  education  and  a 
light  of  asaociation,  and  are  better  able  to  put  aside  small 
Mvings*  Finally^  the  law  gives  complete  safety,  and  pro- 
tects women  and  children. 

Further,  Leroy^BeanUen  insists  on  the  fetlowing  pectt^ 
liarities  of  machine  work  : — 
I  1.  Machines  liberating  a  certain  portion  of  laljonr  at  the 
same  time  liberate  a  certain  portion  of  capital  and  profit. 
Thia  profit,  being  liberated^  cieates  a  new  demand  for  goods  ; 
this  capital  yields  a  means  of  satisfying  the  increase  of 
demand  for  gooda^  and^  thanks  to  the  appearance  of  new 
cspital  and  new  profit^  the  labour  that  has  been  crippliKJ  by 
tim  introd action  of  one  or  another  maohine  finds  a  new 
adaption-  This  theoretical  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
many  examples.  With  the  iiUroductioti  of  th*^  late;!«t  print- 
ing presa,  the  numUT  of  workmen  occnpiett  in  the  printing 
bqaiacii  haa  increased ;  with  the  introduction  of  steameiB 
and  locamotivesi  the  numt>i^r  of  persons  occupied  in  the 
transportation  of  gooda  has  increased. 

2.  Gide's  statemantt  as  to  the  inctBaae  of  want  of  work 
eansed  by  the  intnodnction  of  agricultnral  machines, 
viiboiit  the  increase  of  produce,  are  nut  true.  Better 
tilliogy  better  distribution  of  the  seeds,  less  loss  in  barveet- 
iaKf  bettor  quality  of  the  grain  are  aU  favourably  affected 
by  macihinery ;   better  karveata  of  grass,  root^,  vines  and 
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other  growths  are  the  results.  With  the  same  crop^  the 
harvest  will  be  better  when  gathered  in  more  rapidly.  The 
newest  machines  likewise  increase  the  quantity  of  floor 
from  the  same  crop. 

3.  Thanks  to  the  introduction  of  certain  maohineSi  con- 
tinuous earnings  result  for  hundreds  of  thonaanda  of 
people.  In  France  the  railways  feed  from  260|000  to 
300,000  persons  employed  in  this  service. 

4.  The  oppression  of  the  poor  that  is  caused  by  hand 
labour  by  far  exceeds  all  that  is  as(»ribed  to  the  worst  kinds 
of  factory  work — namely,  the  exhaustion  of  women  and 
children,  the  degradation  of  workmen,  the  diseased  atmos- 
phere. It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  sweating  system,  a 
method  of  making  cheap  clothing  (cutting,  sewing,  ironing), 
a  method  which  means  the  consecutive  transfer  of  piece- 
work from  one  contractor  to  another.  The  final  recipient  of 
the  material  hires  men  at  a  very  low  price,  and  makes  them 
work  all  day  in  awful  circumstances.  In  an  area  of  two  or 
three  square  yards  women  and  young  girls  work  eighteen 
out  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Here  neither  factory  laws 
nor  inspectors  have  any  authority. 

5.  Large  mills  and  factories  at  times,  when  trade  is  duD, 
reduce,  but  do  not  stop  work,  although  they  have  no  ordera 
The  continuation  of  produce  is  caused  by  the  technical 
peculiarities  of  machines,  most  of  which  are  diaadvan- 
tageously  influenced  by  total  cessation  of  work.  Con- 
sequently machinery  alleviates  the  misfortunes  of  the 
labourers  caused  by  the  depression  of  the  market. 

But  though  Leroy-Beaulieu  defends  machinery,  he  admiii 
that  the  introduction  of  new  machines  even  now  does  away 
with  the  workmen  formerly  required  in  certain  rnanu- 
facturos.* 

Carl  Marks  finds  that  in    Western   Europe    machinas 

simultaneously  oust  the  workman  and  give  him  new  meaiil 

of  earning,  but  the  second  influence  is  always  inferior  to 

the  first.    Generally  the  alleviating  influences  of  machinery, 

*  £conomie  Politique.  T.  I. 
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ou  which  Leroy-Beaulieu  msists,  are  fiisplayed  to  a  Umi- 
t«d  extent.  The  anonymous  Russian  economist^  in  hin 
SkgiAmi  if  pn-R^orm  PtiUic  Management^  proved  by  figurei 
that  the  increa^  of  manufacturing  indnatry  in  Russia 
19  more  rapid  than  the  growth  of  the  number  of  occupied 
workmen. 

The  dbpuie  concerning  machinery  has  in  our  time  the 
peculiarity  that  the  defenders  vainly  defend  and  the 
wamiea  yainly  attack.  The  realisation  of  Prudhou*d 
MppOiition  is  im possible ;  Leroy  *  Beanlieu's  defence  is 
Milf ,  The  workmen  frequently  suffer  from  the  intro» 
fioelttxi  of  machineryi  but  the  dispute  then  only  loses 
ita  academical  character  when  the  question  is  the  destrac^ 
tton  or  averting  of  misfortunes  caused  by  mechanism* 
The  optimistic  Leroy-Beaulieu  defends  the  opinion  that 
with  the  existing  economical  order  alt  trouble  is  lessenedi 
and,  in  the  long  run,  will  come  right  by  itself,  Marks  and 
many  others  think  that,  without  changes  in  the  existing 
aoonomical  order,  the  aggravation  of  the  lot  of  the. 
lalmDWi  will  be  closely  allied  with  new  inventions,  lead- 
ing to  tha  cheapening  and  acceleration  of  produce.  Who 
ii  ft^li  in  the  disputo  on  these  grounds  we  wiU  not  dis* 
^mm*  It  ii  important  to  determine,  first,  the  very  serious 
misiortanes  caused  by  machines;  and,  secondly ,  the  total 
tfflipoisibility  of  limiting  or  pmbi biting  the  progress  of 
machinery. 

SiiMTt  the  market  for  produce  and  exchange  has  become 
wotM-wide,  since  freedom  of  scientific  and  technical  re* 
saareh  is  everywhere  apparent,  inventors  and  owners  of 
machines  have  naught  to  fear  from  any  economical  treatises, 
ivr  from  legislative  maasureS|  or  from  the  crowds  in  the 
streets,  Prudhonf  Sismondi  and  Gide  can  write  what  they 
phase ;  Belgian  glasa*Uowers  can  destroy  several  {iKitoriea ; 
the  Mexican  Preaideat  can  hinder  the  construotioti  of  rail* 
ways ;  but  teohnical  improvements  will  still  advanct. 
Every  invention  which  has  caused  an  eoonomical  change^ 
Watt's  engine  to  Beirs  telephonei  was  depicted  on  a 
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sHeet  of  paper,  where  only  several  drawings,  formabB 
and  explanations  were  set  down.  Neither  the  authori- 
ties, nor  any  one  else,  have  means  to  prevent  the 
spread  and  immortalising  of  new  inventions  springing  from 
human  genius.  Since  competition  has  emfaraced  all  nations 
of  the  earth,  it  is  impossible  by  any  means  to  reduce  the 
technical  level  of  produce. 

Machines,  which  can  cause  an  absence  of  work  and  a 
pressure  on  wages,  are  much  stronger  than  the  immigration 
of  workmen ;  machines  cannot  be  abolished.  But  since  this 
is  so,  why  rise  against  immigrants  ? 

We  cannot  in  any  civilised  country  defend  the  working 
classes  from  the  competition  of  machinery.  Meanwhile,  we 
oppress  the  live  competitors,  trample  humaneness  and  com- 
mon-sense under  foot,  and  embitter  one  nation  against 
another,  because  these  competitors  have  one  unforgivable 
quality,  which  is— defencelessness. 

It  is  easy  to  dissent  from  Marks  in  several  respects,  bat  it 
is  difficult  to  repudiate  the  existence  of  a  reserve  army  of 
industry.  Many  economists,  who  differ  from  Marks,'  agree 
that  the  large  numbers  of  the  unemployed  result  from  the 
triumph  of  capitalism,  and  are  necessary  to  its  maintenance. 

Facts  are  forthcoming.  Under  contemporary  eoanonuctl 
and  political  conditions,  when  international  dissensions  are 
rife,  there  are  always  thousands  of  persons  without  work. 

<  Tlie  author  of  the  present  work  is  always  ready  to  leoognise  tke 
knowledge  and  talent  of  this  teacher  and  his  latest  disciplesy  as  well 
as  to  grant  the  important  seryices  rendered  I7  him  when  inoviBg  tke 
falseness  of  contemporary  State  socialism  and  the  absurdities  fadmel 
hy  the  National  Party  in  Bussia.  This  does  not  prevent  the  author 
from  considering  the  doctrine  of  Marks  to  be  false,  and  item  feeliig 
convinced  that  the  future  will  see  the  theory  of  "  plus-value  **  OfW- 
taken  hy  the  same  fate  as  hefel  the  theory  of  the  waffe-Jkndm  lii 
want  of  space  and  time,  and  still  more  the  special  aim  of  tlie  prsMSfe 
work,  forbids  him  to  discuss  Marks*  doctrine.  He  ventures  to  prophe^f 
that  the  disciples  of  Marks  will  soon  be  compelled  to  renonnoe  fM 
"plus-value/'  as  Mill  towards  the  end  of  his  life  renounced  tte 
"  wage-fund  "  theory. 
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Whatever  tlie  density  of  population,  and  even  if  there 
be  a  total  abeenee  of  immigration ,  detachments  of  this 
reserve  army  are  visible  everywhere.  According  to  Brown 
and  Oldenberg^  in  1892-1893,  in  thirty-one  towns  of 
Germany^  having  together  a  population  of  2,600j000j  over 
42,000  men  were  nnemployed,^ — that  is,  about  7  per  cent,  of 
all  workmen, — and  they  being  out  of  work  on  an  average 
for  fourteen  weeks*  From  these  data  it  is  logical  to  make 
the  deduction  that  for  all  Gtermany  the  fignres  840,000 
might  truly  represent  the  force  of  the  reserve  army  at  the 
stated  period. 

According  to  information  given  by  the  English  Trade 
Unions,  the  following  percentage  of  unemployed  labourers 
u  eakulatad :  — 
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Fn)m  tfaii  table  it  is  evident  that  the  British  army  of 
ltIiemplo3'«Hl  h  freqaently  as  numorou^  as  the  Qerman^ 

What  nnmheri  can  free  immigration  add  to  these  ranks? 
If  a  wide  wave  of  immigration  were  directed  to  England 
and  Oeniuiny,  it  would  hardly  be  capable  of  increasing 
tlie  raoeit  of  workmen  by  100,000^  or  even  60,000.  These 
4gttiw  eonld  not  in  the  least  alter  the  relationa  of  the 
blMmtiE&g  m4ias  to  the  employers  at  any  stated  moment* 
Thm  period  of  cliange  would  not  differ  if,  instead  of  800,000, 
000^000  unemployed  were  found. 

In  the  United  States  the  reserve  army  of  industry  has 
only  jiut  begun  to  appear.  In  i8B&  i\m  State  of  Moasa- 
ofausetts  instituted  a  census  of  those  without  work.  In 
18U  tiim  '' AmMTiean  army/'  30,000 strongi  moved  to  Wash* 
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ington,  where  only  500  arrived.  If  we  compare  these  with 
the  number  of  yearly  immigrants,  it  turns  out  that  in  the 
country,  where  the  new-comers  every  year  are  twenty-five 
times  more  numerous  than  the  number  of  men  out  of  work, 
the  maximum  of  unemployed  men  up  to  the  present  time 
increases  from  other  causes,  and  not  from  the  excess  of 
immigrants. 

20,000  men  out  of  work  can  effect  the  same  pressure  on 
wages  as  30,000.  There  can  be  no  question  about  any 
proportion  being  discovered  in  this  relation. 

Beyond  certain  limits,  the  force  of  the  reserve  army  has 
very  little  consequence  in  determining  wages.  True,  the 
mill-owner  and  agriculturist  may  reduce  the  price  if  he 
sees  a  crowd  of  unemployed  workmen  standing  at  ths 
gates  of  the  mill  or  farm.  But  however  large  the  crowd, 
its  mere  size  will  have  little  influence  on  the  decision.  No 
arrival  of  cheap  labourers  from  abroad  can  create  such  a 
want  of  work  as  inevitably  follows  a  crisis.  In  1825, 1836, 
1847, 1867,  1866,  and  1873,  the  reserve  army  of  industry 
was  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  With  regard  to  the 
causes  of  industrial  turmoil  there  exist  many  theories,  but 
not  one  of  them  blames  immigration  as  the  means  for  the 
creation  of  a  single  crisis. 

Certain  economists  are  ready  to  admit  free  import  of 
foreign  goods,  though  at  the  same  time  they  dread  free 
immigration.  They  lose  sight  of  the  new  conditions  of 
universal  industry.  They  generally  make  a  great  mistake, 
says  Leroy-Beaulieu,^  in  respect  to  the  competition  with 
which  Hindoos,  Chinese  and  Japanese,  acquiring  our  ma- 
chines, threaten  the  West.  They  imagine  that  to  eflRsct 
an  injury  to  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  it  ii 
imperative  that  the  Chinese  should  take  up  their  abode  as 
workmen  in  the  midst  of  our  civilisation.  This  is  quite 
unnecessary,  for  the  consequences  of  Eastern  competitaoa 

^  V£tat  Moderne  et  sea  FonctionSf'iyp.  868,  854. 
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wiU  be  dtdpt«yed  by  other  methods.  It  is  auffioient  for  the 
nations  of  the  extreme  East  to  be  Able  to  prepare  mi  home, 
and  then  export  their  goods  at  cheaper  prioes  than  Ohrirtian 
nationii. 

It  iR  undergtood  that  such  competition  can  itppear  not 
only  on  the  part  of  coolies  and  Japanese,  but  on  all  sides. 
Only  the  total  suppression  of  international  exchange,  only 
the  reuauncingof  all  the  successes  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
can  give  a  reason  for  the  prohibition  of  free  immigration. 
Notwithstanding  dark  prophecies^  the  actual  wages  of 
Enrope  and  America  have  during  the  last  twenty  years 
had  a  tendency  to  increase.  Among  the  causes  acting  in 
this  direction,  all  of  which  wa  have  no  time  to  discuss,  one 
phenomenon  is  vital  to  the  question  of  the  influence  of  free 
iasijgr&tton  on  the  labour  market*  High  wages  are  ad« 
vantageous  for  the  employer.  This  quality,  suspected  by 
Adam  Smith,  long  remained  a  theoretical  supposition,  but 
during  later  Umm  it  has  gradually  passed  from  books  into 
real  life. 

Free  labour  is  more  productive  than  enforced.  While 
slavery  existed  this  tnith  was  not  acknowledged,  but  now 
it  has  become  evident.  Well-remunerated  work  compares 
with  badly  paid  work  as  the  latter  compares  with  slavery, 
Such  a  relation  will  be  universally  acknowledged  at  that 
time  when  the  hard  fate  of  the  contemporary  workmen 
shall  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  slavery  and  serfdom  now 
are.  At  the  present  time  one  gr^at  change  aids  the  increase 
of  remuneration  for  work.  This  change  consists  in  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  man  from  the  animal  sphere  of 
labour,  because  of  the  introduction  of  machinery*  Men 
have  no  lougLT  to  turn  mill-stones,  row  in  galleys,  carry 
heavy  weights.  Gradually  the  forces  of  nature  are  made 
to  perfarm  thew  tasks,  for  which  the  ^'  cohorts  of  the  self* 
m^^lffliig  f»  irare  destined  in  the  phalansteries  of  Fourier* 
Threahing,  winnowing  and  mowing  machines  execute  their 
work  belter  than  man.  Town  refuse  is  carried  away  by  a 
system  nstng  water  as  the  motive  power ;  cows  are  milked 
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by  machinery ;  mechanical  presses  take  the  place  of  their 
inconvenient  forerunners. 

For  work  done  by  hired  men  in  civilised  countries  it  ii 
advantageous  to  pay  liberally. 

Carters,  carriers,  dustmen  ought  to  be  hired  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  Machinists,  conductors,  telegraphists,  inspectors 
of  sewers,  stokers  of  elevators — these  should  all  be  well 
paid,  so  as  to  secure  industrious,  accurate,  intelligent  and 
trustworthy  men. 

For  farms  where  much  machinery  is  used  the  advantage 
of  cheap  labour  is  very  doubtful.  The  same  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  all  contemporary  manufactures.  Cheap  and 
careless  house-servants  excite  suspicion.  In  Qermany,  in 
1893,  according  to  Struve,  the  highest  wage  of  agrionltmil 
labourers  exceeded  the  lowest  by  193  per  cent.,  whereas  tlie 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  price  of  rye  was 
only  29*3  per  cent.  The  wage  of  ordinary  day  labourers  in 
January,  1893,  varied  from  eighty-five  pfennigs  in  Siksii 
to  three  marks  in  firemen,  Hamburg,  and  other  large 
towns.  For  the  labourers  in  Bremen  the  competition  of 
Silesian  labourers  is  not  less  dangerous  than  the  arrival 
of  thousands  of  Chinese.  Measures  against  immigraticm 
would  have  to  be  taken  within  the  State,  and  not  on  the 
borders.  But  during  the  labour  crisis  of  1896  in  Vienna, 
such  measures  and  limitation  were  seriously  discussed.  As 
protectionism,  to  be  logical,  should  operate  in  its  own 
strongholds,  it  ought  to  demand  the  passing  of  laws  against 
the  free  movements  of  citizens. 

Other  measures  will  hardly  have  effect.  Even  in  the 
same  town  more  profitable  and  better  paid  professiaBi 
might  then  demand  legislative  protection  against  competi- 
tors. Putting  exclusive  remuneration  out  of  the  queetaon, 
and  not  taking  into  account  the  liberal  arts,  but  advandiv 
only  one  step  beyond  the  common  labourer,  we  find  gxeit 
difference  between  wages.  According  to  Orloy  and  Bondi- 
gov  {Dictionary  c/"  Mills  mid  Factmnes)^  the  following  yearly 
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wages  in  various  branobea  of  industry  in  Bussia  represent 
the  right  averages  : — 

St^I  faundrieti       .        »        ,        .        ,  ^Zi 

Stone  workar^ 988 

Flour  tnilb     , 306 

('hemical  man ufae tori ei        .        .        .  982 

Dmttlkric9     ....  .  254 

Glass  manufactories      .  ,  244 

Saw  mills       ,        *        .  237 

Hat  majiufaetorkt  20t^ 

Paper  mills    •  175 

Spinning  mil  Is       .        .  .  ISd 

Mulch  manufactories    «  .  122 

From  iliis  table  it  is  plain  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
possible  oompetitora  does  not  level  wages.  Hot  the  crowds 
vt  immigrants,  but  other  causes,  lower  it. 

Free  Imnugration  is  a  seeming^  not  au  actual,  danger; 
it  never  ihouH  have  been  regarded  as  a  serious  evil. 

National  intoterance  brings  to  pass  great  contradictions. 
Aooording  to  the  opinion  of  Qerman  economists  (Schmoller 
and  otheii),  German  States  and  territories  have  lost  over 
9,000^000^000  francs  through  emigration,  nearly  all  this 
smiiay  luating  gone  to  the  United  States.  We  have  sbbu 
that  immigration  to  the  States  during  recent  years  is 
#spniS4!MJ  hj  half  a  million  new-comers  yearly*  Mean* 
vUk  the  American  i>apers^  Deputies^  and  even  pulpits^  are 
•loquent  in  announcing  the  ruinous  effects  of  European 
uamigimiioiL  Then  the  mitliaidfl  loet  by  Germany  must 
hmn  hmm  dfowm^  during  the  paaaa^  aoroas  the  Atlantic 
ooeui !  Thm  oontradiction  between  German  and  Amerieaii 
Mcmimiiaif  would  be  comic  if  it  did  not  thr^aten  in  the 
Dear  futuna,  daring  the  early  da^^a  of  the  twentieth 
oentiury,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disseuiion.  The  universe  has 
frequently  witueseod  the  transformation  of  acienttfio  mis* 
takes  into  miaehievous  laws. 

I  £  Kouble  is  wonk  9*.  8|<t  Eng liih  nioiiej* 
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CHAPTEE  I 

The   System   of  Government  Help  to  National  Labour 
in  Kingdoms   with    Free   Frontiers,     Government   Con- 
currence is  not  Government  Interference.     Individual  and 
Possessory  Safety, as  ^i  Economical  Factor. 

IN  the  sphere  of  economical  science,  and  in  ordinary  llfef 
wd  often  hear  praise  of  the  prineiples  confessed  by  the 
free-tradera ;  at  the  same  time  the  impossibility  of  the 
application  of  snch  ideas  is  pointed  oat,  and  the  plans 
suggests  by  the  protectionists  for  the  concurrence  of  the 
Oovemment  with  national  industry  are  applauded.  "  The 
fr<e©-traders'  ideas^  though  fine,  are  in  reality  impracticable, 
or,  at  most,  can  be  realised  only  in  the  distant  future  ;  the 
methods  of  the  protectionists  are  uninviting,  but  practioal 
and  useful^'  Such  are  the  views,  open  and  secret,  of  many 
eoonomists  and  the  majority  of  statesmen. 

We  are  of  another  opinion.  Free-traders  are  right  only 
in  the  attacks  upon  the  existing  protectional  measures ; 
but  they  are  not  Hght  in  their  principles.  Their  first 
postulat^-^the  inactivity  of  the  kingdom — should  not  be 
granted  now  that  international  relations  and  the  phaiee 
of  social  life  oommon  to  civilised  nations  are  what  they  are. 
Contemporaiy  government  should  be  strong  morally  and 
pbyaicalJy-^rtmg  and  active.  Its  activity  should  be 
m&ny-sidbd.  Oonstant  cars  in  respect  to  the  native  industry, 
together  with  tlie  defence  of  national  primitiveneas,  should 
form  the  chief  problem  for  evei^  modem  State.  The  fasci- 
nation of  protectionism,  and  the  cause  of  its  late  victories^ 
lay  in  its  principal  propoaiiiami  b^g  true.    Industry  left 
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to  its  own  resources,  without  the  wise  aid  of  the  Govem- 
ment,  would  suffer  in  many  countries.  A  modem  lawful 
kingdom  is  a  co-operation  of  men  banded  together  by  the 
traditions  and  interests  of  ages,  possessing  an  enormous 
stock  of  material  means,  and  capable  of  increasing  them 
out  of  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  coming  generations. 
It  is  quite  natural  and  beneficent  that  such  a  morally  and 
materially  strong  association,  by  the  means  of  those  who 
stand  at  its  head,  under  any  conditions  of  political  form, 
should  prove  a  self-acting  and  powerful  factor  in  all  courses 
of  the  increase  of  national  wealth.  The  mistake  of  the 
protectionists  consists  in  the  fact  that,  seeing  nations  on 
one  side  and  the  uniting  universal  market  on  the  other, 
they,  instead  of  urging  the  Government  to  take  action 
with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  expenses  and  improvement 
of  the  produce,  turned  to  artificial  deamess  as  a  proper 
corrective,  and  thus  chose  such  methods  as,  being  of  siimII 
influence  and  very  ruinous  at  the  present  time,  are  destruc- 
tive for  both  the  near  and  the  distant  future,  rousing  one 
nation  against  another. 

During  the  last  two  decades  the  popularity  of  the  pco- 
tectionists,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  free-traders,  wu 
also  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  new  laws,  by  meant 
of  which  the  national  labouring  masses  were  protected  frcxm 
unjust  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  employers,  were  partly 
embodied  in  the  programme  of  the  protectionists,  and  partly 
adapted  to  the  doctrine  of  Government  interference,  (hi 
the  contrary,  the  free-traders  agitated  in  general  against 
factory  and  other  laws  which  lightened  the  burden  of  the 
labourer.  At  the  present  time,  when  these  laws  ha^ 
become  part  of  life,  another  opinion  is  evidently  being 
established  in  regard  to  the  legal  principle  of  these  lawa 
Both  the  doctrines  have  only  an  indirect  relation  to  the 
burning  question  of  the  regulation  of  work ;  the  solation 
reached  does  not  need  either  the  doctrine  of  Government 
interference  or  the  union  with  socialists.  The  humani- 
tarian explanation  of  the  right  to  act  with  total  eoononuoal 
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b^edom  and  the  predominanca  of  individiialidin  are  logical 
sgeiits  which  compel  tis  to  detest,  and  puniah  by  law,  every 
act  which  in  itself  likens  the  condition  of  the  hired  labourer 
to  the  condition  of  a  slave,  and  develops  the  power  of  the 
employer  nearly  as  far  as  that  poasesied  by  a  slave-holder. 
Tbote  guarantees  which^  in  consequence  of  the  laws,  will 
be  enjoyed  by  all  who  need  them,  come,  as  we  thinh,  from 
the  same  legal  source  as  that  which  prohibits  agreements 
for  the  dispoeal  of  one's  person  or  family  for  slavery — agree- 
inonti  by  force  of  which  a  man's  life,  health,  and  honour  are 
•iorifioedi  under  the  pressure  of  want,  to  the  interests  of 
the  hirer. 

The  doctrine  of  Government  interference  ought  to  be 
subjected  to  revision  both  from  a  legal  and  economical 
point  of  view.  We  hold  the  conviction  that  the  contem- 
potmry  kingdom  with  its  means,  which  will  be  increased  if 
international  antagonism  be  mitigated  by  the  union  of 
labour,  may  develop  a  very  wide  activity  in  the  sphere 
of  national  economy,  not  being  detained  by  individual 
liberty,  not  interfering  with  the  economical  relations  of 
physical  or  juridical  parties^  and  holding  back  from  such 
measures  as,  though  often  very  disastrous,  in  recent  times 
have  been  very  frequent  and  very  popular.  This  popu- 
larity might  be  reduced  if  Government  interference  were 
separated  from  Government  initiativo. 

From  ieparation  of  this  sort  we  wiU  deduce  all  the 
following  opinions  rt'garding  thoee  administrative  and 
eoonomical  measures  by  means  of  which  the  sovereignty 
of  the  kingdom  may  take  action  for  the  improvement  of 
Ufei  ocmdiiiona  of  national  labour  in  the  country,  the  fron* 
lien  of  which  are  gradually  freed. 

Tlia  system  of  active  protectionism  in  a  kingdom  with 
troe  ftroQttif*  may  be  baaed  on  the  grounds  of  pure  iudi- 
vidualianL  With  the  phaae  of  cultnre  nsached  during  the 
laitor  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  thanks  to  ike 
foc^egtrfng  unt venal  revolntion»i,  it  ii  quite  natural  to 
•xpeei  that  a  kingdom  sboulr]  enter  into  a  state  of  free 
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co-operation  similar  to  that  whicli  constantly  produces  socli 
brilliant  results  in  the  sphere  of  scientific  knowledge.  If 
the  principle  involved  in  the  establishment  of  free  fnmtierB 
be  accepted,  then  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  for  the  direct  influence  of  the  Government  upon 
native  industry. 

The  safety  of  individuals  and  of  property,  as  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides,  presents  an  invaluable  benefit,  which 
owes  its  origin  to  the  strengthening  of  Government  power 
and  the  institution  of  legal  standards.  Contemporary 
civilised  kingdoms  differ  sharply  in  this  respect  from  the 
kingdoms  of  the  past  ages,  as  well  as  from  the  majority  of 
uncultured  countries,  where  an  exterior  form  of  right  is 
adopted — where  even  a  republican  form  of  government  is 
introduced,  with  a  simultaneous  reign  of  violence  and 
freewill. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  newest  form  of  industry 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  legal  principles  of  the 
institution  of  the  kingdom.  Nations  might  exist  for  ages 
either  in  a  patriarchal  mode,  or  in  a  feeble  condition  of 
citizenship,  or  with  an  arrangement  of  castes.  The  contem- 
porary nations  of  Western  Europe  remained,  notwith- 
standing the  illegality  of  feudal  customs;  and  Bussia 
withstood  the  appanage  wars  and  the  Tartar  invasion. 
Modem  industry  could  not  have  endured  such  severe  shocks. 
Free,  steady,  co-ordinated  labour,  which,  taking  advantage 
of  tmseen  and  unexpected  advances  of  science,  might  in 
several  decades  yield  milliards  of  wealth,  is  possible  only 
under  conditions  of  the  affirmation  for  all  and  every  one  of 
inviolability  as  regards  life  and  property. 

Thanks  to  this  feeling  of  security,  the  birth  and  growth 
of  the  contemporary  economical  organism  became  possible. 
But  the  safety  is  not  absolute ;  in  different  civilised  king- 
doms it  has  attained  various  degrees. 

The  possibility  of  invasion  and  external  safety  depend  on 
geographical  situation,  on  military  forces,  and  on  policy. 
The  factories  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  mills  on  the 
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TliAmes,  &re  protected  by  n&tniie.  The  works  at  Berlin  are 
defended  by  a  formidable  army.  The  Frenoh  vineyards 
are  defended  by  a  line  of  forts  and  fortifications.  Switzer- 
land and  Belgium  rely  on  their  neutrality*  The  ohanoes  of 
military  ruin  dependent  on  these  conditions  vary  to  a  great 
extent.  Interaal  safety  depends  on  the  completeness  of  the 
lawi^  police^  and  oonrts,  which  are  totally  different  in  every 
oonntoy- 

In  the  Oincasns  the  low  degree  of  civilisation  among  the 
(lavaga  inhabitants  is  a  tbreatening  fact.  Highwaymen 
are  not  extinct  in  Sonth  Italy.  The  BO-called  "  workmen's 
riots-*  in  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  France, 
Belgium^  Germany,  and  England  excite  fear.  The  firm- 
Ben  ol  the  monetary  system  is  of  primary  consequence,  as 
Mxm  wim  the  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  Government, 
the  policy  of  taxes,  which  together  tnfiuence  the  general 
level  of  credit,  and  the  security  of  native  and  foreign  capital* 

The  regular  development  of  industry,  and  even  the  cost 
of  manufacture  in  a  great  degree,  depends  on  these  elements 
of  individua]  and  material  safety.  As  the  sums  of  these 
ooo^tiotis  differ  very  little,  the  corresponding  difference  in 
Ih0  ooet  of  produce  is  not  great. 

n^«fienM  teachea  that  with  the  total  freedom  of  ex- 
elunifa,  lh»  beai^  expenses  of  production  do  not,  within 
oertain  limits^  hinder  the  springing  up  of  industrial  centres, 
Tkw  wii  M%  ligbi  in  concluding  that  a  certain  consider* 
able  iiip|ilMaMtary  rbk  does  not  create  visible  obstacles 
for  the  tuooesi  of  industrial  enterprises.  But  there  evi- 
dently exbt  such  negative  influences  as,  in  certain  oaM, 
place  labour  and  capital  in  a  condition  of  small  seourity, 
and  then  the  total  freedom  of  iuteroourse  and  exchange 
leads  to  the  fact  that  in  a  cH^untry  with  a  feeble  degree 
of  safety  only  the  rougher  branches  of  industry  remain  ;  all 
tli0  otban,  which  rrquire  more  complicated  and  costly 
r,  and  all  forms  of  industry  which  yieW  large 
remove  to  coantriea  where  better  security  exists. 

In  Turkey  and    Peraia,  notwithstanding  the  milttary 
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soryeillance  of  the  powers,  and  the  consular  jarisdictiony  in- 
dividuality and  property  have  so  few  actual  gxuirantees  that 
the  native  wealth  of  these  countries  remains  undeveloped 
on  this  account.  It  is  not  much  better  in  the  repuhlics  of 
Central  and  South  America,  where  bankrupt  or  thieving 
Governments,  with  charters  copied  from  the  Constitutioxu 
of  the  United  States,  are  always  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
wealth  of  foreigners,  attracted  by  the  large  profits.  Latter^ 
day  civil  wars  in  South  and  Central  America  have,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Mr.  lonine,  become  nearly  blood- 
less, but  are  attended  by  increased  marauding.  The  manu- 
facturers and  the  farmers  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  have  the 
sacred  right  of  demanding  more  profit  than  is  asked  in  the 
environs  of  London. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  expanse  separates  the  Eoropean 
kingdoms,  their  colonies,  and  North  America  from  the  xeahn 
of  the  pachas  and  similar  rulers.  But  industrial  enterprises 
enjoy  very  unequal  safety  even  in  law-abiding  kingdoma. 
In  certain  States  of  the  South  and  the  Far  West  the  ad- 
venturous tradesman  is  not  inclined  to  start  in  a  bosinesB 
with  limited  profits,  what  with  the  daily  risks  and  the 
rough  and  ready  methods  of  Judge  Lynch. 

In  the  old  world,  Portugal  and  G-reece  have  the  misfartune 
to  be  governed  by  authorities  who  inspire  the  minimum  of 
trust.  Enterprising  French  and  Swiss  merchants  may  well 
fear  those  democratic  inclinations  which  tend  toward  the 
imposition  of  taxes  on  income,  profit,  and  capitaL  All  such 
causes  undoubtedly  create  unfavourable  conditions,  which 
hinder  national  industry  and  can  themselves  produce  such 
an  increase  of  risk,  and  consequently  a  heavier  cost  of 
produce,  that  even  with  a  total  freedom  of  intematioiial 
exchange,  success  in  the  universal  market  will  appear 
doubtful. 

The  compensation  of  such  risks  by  tariff  charges  is  a 
very  unsatisfactory  method  of  escaping  from  the  difficulty. 
History  will  never  be  able  to  speak  in  a  complimentary 
manner  about  frontier  taxations  that  are  designed  to  mab 
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up  for  political  and  social  defecta.  Internal  safety  is  m- 
suffioient ;  the  police  is  badly  organised  ;  the  law  courts  are 
alow  aod  expeneive ;  the  taxes  are  heavy  and  uujost ;  credit 
Is  poor.     These  are  the  reasons  why,  when  other  conditions 

I  are  equals  the  local  industry  gives  way  to  foreign*  It 
cannot  make  an  appearance  in  foreign  markets  ;  to  protect 
the  native  market^  foreign  import  is  taxed. 

The  principle  of  the  positive  system  demands  another 
plan  of  action.  UndeFatanding  safety  in  the  widest  sense, 
as  a  general  sum  of  guarantees  of  life  and  property,  and 
entirely  avoiding  the  policy  of  levelling  the  tariffe^  the 
Ministry  should  consider  the  strengthening  of  safety  to  be 
the  principal  element  of  Oovernment  co-operation  with 
national  labour. 

I  Armiaai  navies,  forts  and  military  expenses  are  nowadays 
viewed  as  neoesaary  and  natural  elements  of  external  safety. 
An  army  is  likened  to  an  expensive  but  trustworthy  dani> 
which  protects  the  country  from  a  destrtictive  inundation* 

Expt^rienoe  teaches  us  that  a  good  annyf  and  still  more 
the  itrong  military  organisation  of  an  alert  empire,  has 
great  importance  and  faithfully  defends  the  political  ex- 
ifl6iioe  of  the  nation,  its  independence,  and  its  honour. 
FSnmia  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  thts  Great,  England 
ia  Eliiabeth's  reign  and  in  the  days  of  Napoleon,  France 
during  the  revolutions,  Bussia  in  1812^  resisted  military 
ooalitlODi,  The  transformation  of  half  the  territory  into 
a  saai  of  war  in  the  struggle  for  the  indepondence  and 
integrity  of  the  native  land,  is  an  episode  of  seoondary  oon- 
•equeuioe,  and  sometimei  is  part  of  the  plan  of  defensive 
mititary  aotionji.  But  such  a  form  of  strategic  operations 
daadans  iodiistry.  Germany  expects  to  be  protected  from 
the  calami tieit  of  an  invasion  by  being  always  ready  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  oouutry,  hoping  to  excel 
the  foe  in  rapid  mobilisation  and  oentralisatton  of  trDOpa. 
Snek  a  method  of  action  demandi  a  aeries  of  victoriet 
during  iha  first  part  of  the  campaign*  In  the  opposite  \ 
the  oatamiiiea  c^  Ihe  invasioii  will  be  deferred  only 
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few  weeks.  The  God  of  War,  to  whom  the  quaint  phraseo- 
logy of  hostile  proclamations  is  often  addressed,  frequently 
misleads  human  expectations. 

France  has  defended  her  weak  frontier  by  a  oontinuous 
row  of  fortresses.  Against  Italy,  considering  the  special 
conditions  of  locality  and  the  qualities  of  the  enemy,  such 
a  defence  may  possibly  decide  the  question.  In  Al^su^e  the 
illusion  is  vain.  The  foe  may  be  detained,  but  not  stopped 
by  the  fortified  camps,  forts,  and  toll-bars.  The  enemy's 
advance  to  Paris  will  depend  on  victories  in  the  field,  not 
on  siege  operations. 

England  is  in  an  undoubtedly  happier  condition.  Bat 
should  the  fleet  be  entirely  defeated,  then  the  landing  of 
the  enemy,  even  if  finally  compelled  to  withdraw,  will 
cause  such  misfortunes  as  the  British  will  not  recover  from 
for  several  years. 

External  safety  and  trustworthy  defence  against  the 
violence  and  ruin  connected  with  the  stay,  however  brief, 
of  the  enemy  in  the  country  are  attained  not  by  military 
force,  but  by  the  methods  which  avert  war  itself.  The 
only  method  which  causes  actual  peace  in  our  times  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  free  intercourse  with  other  civilised 
nations.  Free  frontiers  will  serve  as  defences  against 
hostile  invasions,  even  though  not  a  single  fort  or  battalion 
is  placed  on  the  frontier. 

Referring  to  a  series  of  facts  cited  in  the  second  part  of 
this  work,  we  affirm  that  the  height  of  the  frontier  wall 
is  determined  by  the  aggressive  inclinations  of  both  sides. 
Thus  the  lowering  of  this  wall  is  a  better  and  surer  means 
of  protecting  the  native  industry  from  the  misfortunes  of 
an  invasion  than  enormous  military  forces.  Let  us  pat 
faith  in  the  interests,  and  not  the  feelings,  of  persons,  and 
then  the  abolition  of  every  custom-house  will  produce  an 
equivalent  in  the  sense  of  the  reduction  of  army,  navy,  and 
forts.  We  agree  that  an  army  may  aptly  be  compared  to  a 
dam.  But  the  strongest  dams  have  been  known  to  ooUapse, 
with  the  result  that  ruin  and  destruction  have  done  their 
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worst  It  U  better  to  ba^e  a  small  datn^'aiid  take  good  care 
tbat  tbe  outlet  is  always  in  good  order.  Tben  no  danger 
is  to  be  feared. 

I  Tbe  nmnber  of  armed  foroes  naoessary  for  upholding 
order  and  aiding  the  polioe  in  ease  of  riota  is  considerably 
reduced  in  oonseqaenoe  of  the  constractton  of  railways  and 
the  introduction  of  steamers.  In  European  kingdoms  the 
actual  number  of  troops  is  possibly  ten  times  more  than  is 
neeeisary  for  international  defence. 

A  slightly  larger  militaiy  force  has  to  be  retained  while 
such  barbarous  kingdoms  as  Turkey  exist,  and  while  the 
sword  must  constantly  be  held  over  Persia  and  China. 
Every  successful  war  waged  by  any  civilised  kingdom 
agmnst  theoe  races  is  a  step  along  the  path  of  progress. 
For  future  mankind  the  speediest  attainment  of  peace 
among  civilised  Christian  nations  is  of  great  importance. 
With  free  frontiers  between  them^  and  the  disappearance  of 
antagonism  from  their  midst,  the  destruction  of  barbarous 
l"^^iyilif  and  lands  occupied  by  savage  races  will  be  carried 
OQt  I7  mutual  agraementt  either  by  peaceful  or  warlike 


The  constant  observance  of  older  and  the  striet  regard 
paid  to  acts  of  violence  committed  against  individuals  and 
{voperiy  have  a  great  economical  importance  in  these 
limii,  A  ootmtry  where  a  magniticent  palace  and  modest 
liul  are  equally  safe,  where  a  man  does  not  suffer  because 
of  Ui  political  opinions,  has  the  advantage  of  others  in 
iodnstrial  respects. 
P  "U  from  towns/'  says  Leroy-Beaulieu,*  **we  pass  to 
YiUag«a|  we  notice  that  during  recent  times  there  1^  been 
developed  a  kind  of  unpunished  robbery,  which  proves  that 
from  a  purely  material  point  of  view  of  iafety,  we  are  far 
[  being  in  a  satisfactory  condition/* 

We  oonsider  that  great  care  exercised  in  the  ez£armina* 
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tion  of  such  evils  would  be  a  better  act  of  protectioii  for 
French  agriculture  and  the  manufacturing  industry  than 
Melin's  taxes. 

After  the  great  changes  of  the  seventh  decade,  the  old 
lawlessness  and  freewill  have  passed,  in  their  principal 
features,  completely  out  of  sight.  In  Russia  new  law 
courts  appeared  after  the  well-remembered  act  of  1864,  as  a 
proof  of  the  living  value  of  the  idea  of  right,  and  of  her 
great  social  power.  In  France,  in  1870,  the  pemicions  in- 
fluence on  justice  of  Napoleon's  rule  disappeared.  Q^rman 
courts  were  united.  A  totally  diflferent  legal  order  was 
instituted  in  Austria  and  Italy.  With  the  disappearance 
of  slavery  from  the  United  States  a  new  era  for  justice 
commenced. 

We  may  consider  that  the  principal  bases  of  rightful 
foundations,  without  which  national  produce  and  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  cannot  develop,  are  now  firmly  placed  in 
all  civilised  and  Christian  countries.  Bribery  and  freewill 
do  not  longer  bar  the  path  of  economical  evolution. 

Nevertheless,  there  exist  grievous  defects  in  the  sphere  of 
administration  and  justice,  from  which  industry  and  trade 
suffer.  Safety  in  the  wide  sense  does  not  consist  only  in 
the  averting  of  the  danger  of  war  and  internal  disorders, 
but  in  the  inviolable  domination  of  the  idea  of  right. 

The  incorruptibility  of  courts  has  been  attained  in  the 
entire  civilised  world,  with  the  exception  of  several  un- 
happy American  republics.  The  impartiality  of  the  court 
is  less  reliable.  There  exist  two  questions  for  the  industrial 
interests  of  every  kingdom,  in  which  questions  the  objeo- 
tiveness  of  legal  and  administrative  organs  is  very  im- 
portant; but  subjective  principles  predominate  in  these 
questions.  First,  we  mean  the  protection  of  the  property 
interests  of  foreigners  (especially  the  protection  of  foreign 
capital) ;  secondly,  the  affairs  of  private  parties  and  institu- 
tions with  the  Government.  The  truth  here  rarely  differs 
from  the  public  opinion,  and  authority  inclined  to  value 
popularity  is  ready  to  support  the  guilty  side  (moreover, 
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this  is  inspired  by  national  feelings).  It  may  be  added 
that  national  bias  is  not  eaailj  counteracted,  even  by  men 
who  love  justice. 

The  starting  of  many  enterprises^  even  with  foreign 
capital^  is  in  any  case  the  sign  of  industiial  development. 
The  supporters  of  custom*hoiise  protection  gladly  point  out 
that  high  prices,  the  consequence  of  high  duties,  have 
attracted  from  foreign  lands  the  capital  wanting  at  home. 
But  when  &  foreign  enterprise  yields  large  proBts,  a  mur- 
mur is  raised  f  the  strength  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  profit.  **  Our  money  goes  abroad/'  is  a  common 
theme,  and  one  very  popular  among  short-sighted  gmm biers. 

In  the  United  States,  which  are  rich  in  energy  and 
enterprise,  but  poor  in  free  capital,  a  special  method  of 
oppreaion  and  cheating  of  English  capitalists  has  sprung 
up — a  method  whose  character  in  some  small  degree  re- 
sembles a  fashionable  sport.  The  French  capitalist  in  Ger- 
many^ and  the  German  capitalist  in  France,  woukt  be 
surprised  if  he  were  t<:)  meet  with  justice  and  attention 
from  the  authorities  and  courts. 

'^  Although  capital/*  says  Leroy'Beaulieu,  '^  might  be 
partly  placed  with  advantage  in  independent  and  foreign 
lands,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  colonies  supplying 
capital  to  their  metropolis  are  a  safer  and  less  unsteady 
fidd  of  operations.  Englishmen,  for  instance^  never  en* 
oooBtered  in  India  or  Australia  (although  the  latter  was 
badly  governed)  with  such  violations  of  right  and  legalised 
oonfiscation  as  they  came  in  contact  with  in  Argentinai 
Unifaay^  Portugal^  Greece,  and  other  countries/*  ^ 

b  another  work  on  oolomsation  the  same  economist 
Myi,  whsn  answering  those  who  doubt  the  advantage 
of  oolomies:  *'If  all  the  other  conditions  be  eijaal,  it  is 
always  belter  to  lend  one^s  capital  to  one's  own  oolonies 
than  to  foivign  l&ndt,  in  view  of  the  greater  surety  result- 
ing from  good  administration,  unimpeachable  justice,  and 
the  courteous  and  just  behaviour  of  the  population  and 
'  Tr^M  if£&momU§  Altll^vi,  ? oL  iv,  p,  054. 
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authorities.  Many  kingdoms  display  an  inclination  to 
regard  with  severity  such  foreign  capital  as  cannot  depend 
on  external  support.  In  this  respect  capitalists  are  subject 
to  less  risk  in  the  colonies,  which  form,  as  it  were,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  metropolis." 

Leroy-Beaulieu  confirms  his  opinions  by  a  series  of  recent 
facts.  In  1881  England,  by  using  threats,  caused  the  Suez 
Canal  Company  to  lower  the  duty  and  carry  out  work, 
which  might  have  been  put  off  without  any  danger.  "  The 
losses  incurred  by  the  Company  because  of  this  pressure 
are  reckoned  at  £20,000,000  per  annum,  which  is  equal 
to  from  460  to  500  million  francs  of  loss  caused  to  the 
French  shareholders.  Some  time  before  this  the  Egyptian 
Government,  without  any  necessity,  reduced  the  interest 
on  the  Egyptian  debt  by  one-third,  which  caused  the 
French  holders  of  the  bonds  to  lose  250,000,000  francs." 
In  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  attempts  more  or  less  legal 
were  made  to  suppress  French  enterprises,  that  were  to  be 
started  with  French  capital,  or  to  ruin  and  cause  losses  to 
French  undertakings  already  established.  We  need  men- 
tion only  the  affair  of  the  Roman  railway  and  the  Lorn- 
bardy  railways. 

"French  capitalists,"  Leroy-Beaulieu  concludes,  "were 
robbed  of  an  income  of  from  80  to  100  million  francs,  or 
a  capital  of  two  milliard  francs,  in  less  than  ten  years, 
by  treacheries,  cavillings,  oppression,  and  the  violation  of 
rights  by  foreign  governments." 

At  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  protectionism  and  mono- 
poly is  awakened  everywhere,  and  when  the  rudeness  of 
authorities  has  become  customary,  colonies  are  undeniably 
useful,  simply  as  places  open  to  the  capital  of  the  metro- 
polis and  enjoying  legal  and  just  conditions.^ 

We  think  that  the  works  of  Leroy-Beaulieu  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  colonial  politics  of  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Spain.  Though  a  supporter  of  peace,  he 
nevertheless  insisted  on  retaining  the  old  colonies  and  the 

^  Dt  la  Coloni$atum  chez  les  Feuples  Modemes,  4th  ed.  pp.  710,  TIL 
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toqaisitioa  of  new  ones.  International  antagomsm  created 
wiUing  hearers  for  Uie  editor  of  Economic  Franqais.  France 
and  Germany  proved  strong  enotigh  to  oyercome,  without 
apeoial  miafortune,  tb^  failures  of  colonisation.  Others 
wen  leia  fortunate:  Belgium  spent  much  on  the  Congo. 
Unkiiid  fate  hefel  Italy  in  Africa  and  Spain  in  Cuba. 

It  is  possible  that  England  extended  her  colonial  policy, 
inflaenced  by  the  general  movement. 

It  is  plain  that  aggre^ive  policy^  certainly  le^  dan- 
genoiis  beyond  the  ocean,  m  recommended  because  it  13 
pOKiUe  to  be  sure  of  juetice  only  within  the  limits  of 
miB^B  own  native  land.  The  argument  evidently  relates 
equally  to  the  metropolis.  If  an  inhabitant  of  Paris  or 
Berlin  decided  upon  giving  money  for  the  construction  of 
a  railway  in  Lombard y,  was  eventually  cheated,  and  found 
no  jttsttce  in  the  court  of  Milaui  the  question  does  not  oon- 
oara  oolonisation,  since  what  happened  in  Lombardy  might 
lift|^iaii  in  Abyssinia  or  Siam,  The  truth  lies  in  the  fact 
that  economical  dissensions,  wars,  and  injustice  are  very 
intimately  united. 

In  private  actions  honesty  is  often  of  advantage.  For 
kingdoms  honesty  is  always  advantageons. 

Industry^  and  with  it  the  fiscal  establishment,  receives 
the  greatest  income  when  observance  of  laws  and  agree- 
ments is  stricteat.  Home  and  foreign  capital,  thanks  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  life-giving  principle  which  Bua- 
sisn  law  calls  "national  trust,"  will  be  content  with  leas 
profit  No  taxes  can  replace  national  trust.  Tariffs  may 
cause  oertaiii  btanohes  of  industry  to  fiouriah,  not  very 
healthily;  bnt  the  sum  of  the  profitableness  of  national 
lalKmr  will  l)e  many  times  greater  if  capital  pours  in  freely 
in  tlii  hope  of  one  of  the  best  forms  of  active  protectionism, 
namely,  justice.  High  duties  mighty  for  instance,  attract  to 
Italy  several  rich  manufacturers,  who  might  found  Frenoh 
snterprisss,  risking  the  prejudiced  regard  of  the  anthori- 
ties.    Wtih  the  abolition  of  taxes,  in  the  modem  state  of 
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affairs,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money  would  become  an 
impossibility.  But  with  free  borders  eveiy where,  and  the 
proper  protection  of  foreign  enterprises,  the  rise  of  industry 
would  be  very  great,  and  would  enrich  the  country. 

It  depends  upon  the  Government  to  force  its  legal  and 
administrative  organs  to  be  strict  and  vigorous  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  capital,  and  to  adopt  benevolent  relationfl 
toward  the  same.  Even  if  public  opinion  be  on  one  side, 
and  bureaucracy  on  the  other,  the  idea  of  right  will  turn 
the  scales  of  justice.  Such  an  order  of  affairs  will  under- 
mine aggressive  desires,  and  will  give  the  country  a  chance 
of  helping  to  bring  nearer  the  international  market  of 
capital. 

The  steadying  of  the  value  of  monetary  tokens  should 
be  classed  with  those  Government  measures  which,  appear- 
ing as  an  element  of  the  safety  of  capital  and  labour,  ilieni- 
selves  express  one  of  the  substantial  and  beneficent  forms 
of  positive  co-operation  with  national  production. 

As  long  as  the  value  fluctuates,  all — from  the  millionaire 
manufacturer  to  the  poorest  day-labourer — speculate  quite 
involuntarily.  Until  a  firm  and  ensured  gold  exchange 
has  been  fixed,  the  general  iusecurity  hinders  the  inflow  of 
capital  to  the  healthy  branches  of  industry.  The  fluctua- 
tions are  taken  into  consideration,  and  simply  increase  the 
element  of  risk.  In  general,  industry  loses  much.  The 
tariff  fluctuates  day  by  day  to  a  remarkable  extent.  As 
long  as  the  rate  of  exchange  of  paper-money  produces  a 
speculative  element  in  all  economical  relations,  the  jeremiad 
against  Stock  Exchange  transactions  sounds  false,  no  matter 
by  whom  it  is  uttered. 

It  is  important  not  only  to  institute,  but  also  to  steady 
the  value.  The  loss  of  value  in  notes  often  appears  after 
new  persons  come  on  the  scene  and  new  times  commence. 
Only  those  reforms  are  successful  which  cannot  produce 
disenchantment  in  future  times.  Count  Kankrine  caused 
a  devaluation    in    1839.     He    died    in  1846.      The   agio 
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appeared  two  years  later,  and  the  exchange  was  stopped 
in  1866.  Now  aflTairs  progress  much  quicker.  Italy  re- 
iitabltshed  the  exchange  in  1^3^  and  in  1887  agio  to  the 
oxtent  of  2 1  per  oent.  on  gold  made  ita  appearance^  and 
qoiokly  changed  to  10  per  cant 

The  Becurity  of  exchange  depends  upon  many  causes : 
on  the  wealth  and  productiveness  of  the  country,  on  the 
balance  of  the  estimates,  the  debt  of  the  country^  its  credit^ 
on  external  policy,  on  the  settling  (auid  not  trade)  balance* 
A  very  substantial  guarantee  is  the  entrusting  of  the 
issne  of  the  exchange  to  an  independent  institution,  to 
the  national  bank,  which,  though  more  or  less  govern- 
mental, ia  not  placed  under  the  direct  surveillance  of 
governmental  financiers.  Of  these  institutions^  the  most 
solid  are  the  banks  of  England  and  France.  Wherever 
ocnnpulsory  exchange  remains,  or  wherever  it  reappears^ 
it  has  supporters^  partly  out  of  individual  interest,  partly 
mk  aooount  of  the  inclination  to  establish  what  we  may 
tarm  a  paper-Cdlif&mia^  as  a  very  easy  method  of  filling 
the  Exchequer  and  supplying  the  market  with  the  desired 
aaumBt  of  tokens  of  exchange,  avoiding  taxes  and  loans. 
In  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1878  a  union  was 
formed  between  the  agrarians  and  socialists^  called  the 
*' Labour  and  Greenback  party/' 

In  oountriee  where  the  Oovemment  suspends  payment 
an  Onvemment  loans,  private  enterprise  is  undermined. 
Qovenunent  bankruptcy  is  always  an  unjust  confiacation 
and  a  ndioil  violation  of  order  aad  right.  The  intensive 
forin  of  ptodnoa  does  xiot  find  any  eased  oonditiona  of  d&- 
vtlOfiliimtp  Ospiital  is  inclined  to  emigrate.  Even  a  high 
tntarait  does  not  tsmpt  the  speculator.  Bankruptcy 
ai^ean  ta  be  a  rasooiw  which  is  always  the  forerunner 
of  a  system  of  heavy  taxes. 

These  bankrupt  oountries  can  look  for  help  only  to 
agriculture,  uncertain  trade,  the  export  of  minerals,  and 
a  few  primitive  industries.    No  natural  wealth  serves  to 
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extract  Greece,  Portugal,  and  Argentina  from  a  state  of 
poverty.  The  bankruptcy  of  these  conntries  is  not  abso- 
lute. Portugal  pays  one- third  of  what  is  due  on  its 
coupons.  Pressure  has  been  applied  to  Ghreece,  and  the 
payments  temporarily  stopped  will  be  renewed,  at  least 
on  external  loans.  Argentina  tries  only  to  defer  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  capitaL  During  recent  years  various 
degrees  of  Government  bankruptcy  have  been  observed. 
The  above-named  countries  occupy  a  central  position,  for 
certain  countries  of  South  America  are  absolute  bank- 
rupts. 

Servia  has  authorised  the  conversion  of  her  5  per  cent, 
funds  to  4  per  cent.,  not  intending  to  repay  the  capital. 
Comments  are  useless.  The  debt  of  Spain  was,  in  1876, 
subjected  to  a  similar  discount,  but  by  agreement  with  the 
creditors,  which,  however,  was  quickly  broken. 

Italy  and  Austria  are  not  considered  bankrupt  countries. 
Nevertheless  the  holders  of  their  loans  have  suffered  great 
losses  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  interest  in  the  form  of 
the  so-called  coupon-tax,  which  is  exceedingly  severe. 

Referring  to  Governments  which  pay  the  interest  when 
due,  we  see  that  the  coupon-tax  on  private  Gt>vemment 
funds  is  adopted  by  Russia,  as  a  substitute  for  the  income- 
tax  of  England,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  income- 
tax.  Notwithstanding  frequent  attempts,  the  efforts  made 
to  tax  the  French  Rentes  have  proved  unsuccessful,  but 
the  bonds  of  railways  guaranteed  by  the  Government  are 
taxed  the  same  as  private  papers.  Further,  in  all  kingdoms 
where  the  income-tax  exists  the  holders  of  all  bonds  are 
threatened  with  confiscation,  fines,  and  other  punishments 
if  the  Government  funds  are  not  included  in  the  declaration 
of  the  property  or  yearly  income. 

With  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  payment,  England 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  At  the  bottom  we  see  the 
Republic  of  Liberia  and  certain  American  States,  which 
pay  nothing. 

Thanks  to  the  coupon-tax  the  sharp  distinction  between 
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iiolvetit  and  Imnkrupt  kingdoms  U  destroyed.  The  lan- 
gnage  of  mathematica — the  language  of  1mm  facta — says 
that  England  has  reduced  her  payments  2  per  cent.,  France 
and  Germany^  4  per  cent,  Hnssia  5,  Austria  from  7  to  20, 
Italy  from  13  to  IB,  Spain  from  IB  to  20,  Serria  20,  Egypt 
from  2B  to  30,  Tanis  from  36  to  50,  Portugal  66,  Oreeo© 
from  70  to  90,  Turkey  from  80  to  90,  Liberia  and  certain 
States  of  North  America,  and  Argentina  100  per  cent. 

An  tncome  or  conpon-tax  is  in  reality  equal  to  iuBolTOncy 
of  the  Government,  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  arrayed 
against  them,  the  coupon-tax  has  many  supporters,  whose 
arguments  may  ha  summed  up  as  follows : 

(1)  A  loaning  agreement  concluded  between  the  Govern* 
ment  and  its  creditora  doee  not  prevent  the  taxation  of  the 
latter,  ai  the  Govammeut  eannot  free  them  from  general 
civilian  obligationfl.  As  regards  their  obligation  to  pay 
tajcea,  it  ia  entirely  immaterial  from  whom  they  receive 
their  intareal  They  are  in  the  position  of  a  landlord  whose 
li0Dfle  is  let  to  the  Oovernment,  and  who  ii  not  therefore 
exempt  from  house^tax.  (This  opinion  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Yanjoui)  » 

(2)  The  class  of  persons  possessing  bonds  does  little  work, 
ami  should  be  oonaiderahly  more  taxable  than  oth^  classes 
(Pioissaoti  Lebedieff  and  Mr.  Yanjoui). 

(8)  The  Government  taxes  its  bonds  not  as  a  debtor,  but 
is  an  unprejudiced  lawgiver.  Only  fomgn  bond-holders 
havtt  grounds  for  claims  of  exemptian  from  conpon-taxes.^ 

(4)  The  oottpon-tax,  because  it  is  too  high,  harms  the 
ersdit  of  the  country,  as  is  seen  in  Austria  and  Italy. 
With  a  smati  tax  the  value  of  the  bonds  depreciates  only 
slightly.  There  is  no  iadwaCM^nt  for  the  capital  to  go 
abroad,  as  it  is  difficult  now  to  find  a  country  where  bonda 
are  not  taxed  (Mr.  Yanjoui). 

t  In  ginaral  inoodseHax*^ 

*  AaidMMHfat  PrittetpUM  iff  Finameitd  Xatiau,  Ed.  Sad,  p.  819 ; 
•d.  bth,  voL  ii.  p.  bib. 

•  U  aetmtm  dm  Fimmmm,  I,  0.  9.  tO, 
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(5)  Even  England,  where  legality  is  at  its  best,  has  not 
been  ashamed  to  tax  its  loans,  and  has  made  no  difference 
between  native  and  foreign  capitalists. 

Among  the  economists  who  are  not  convinced  by  these 
arguments  Leon  Say,  the  former  Minister  of  Finance  at 
the  critical  time  when  five  milliards  had  to  be  paid  to 
Germany,  ia  prominent.  He  sharply  condemns  the  taxation 
of  income  from  GK)vemment  funds,  as,  taking  advantage  of 
the  tax,  the  Government  pays  less  than  it  promised  and 
guaranteed  to  pay ;  thus  the  right  is  unquestionably  violated. 
The  chief  question  is  settled  in  the  positive  sense  by  the 
debtor  himself,  whose  views  are  certainly  in  accordance 
with  this  decision.  Leon  Say  considers  his  last  argument 
decisive. 

Lorenz  Stein,  defending  the  income-tax,  is  against 
coupon-tax  (either  on  Government  or  private  bonds),  ac- 
knowledging this  to  be  double  taxation. 

During  the  latest  debates  on  the  income-tax  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  brilliant  success  was  scored  by 
Bouvier  in  his  speech  against  the  tax  on  Rentes.  Consider- 
ing this  tax  an  attempt  against  Government  credit,  he 
pointed  out  two  epochs  of  French  history.  Napoleon  created 
an  enormous  military  force,  and  commenced  a  struggle  with 
England,  who  possessed  neither  a  numerous  army  nor  a 
general  leader.  But  England  had  credit,  a  possibility  of 
acquiring  almost  unlimited  capital,  and  England,  thanks 
to  this  credit,  conquered  Napoleon.  The  other  epoch  ia 
fresh  in  all  memories.  France  was  crushed,  degraded, 
ruined,  and  rendered  powerless.  The  enemy  occupied  half 
of  her  territory,  and  would  not  retire  till  the  partial 
payment  of  an  immense  indemnity  had  been  made.  The 
credit  which  remained  yielded  milliards  for  France,  and  she 
was  saved. 

It  is  known  that  the  Chamber  was  convinced  by  these 
arguments.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  French  Bentes  are 
free  from  tax. 

On  our  side  we  consider  that  the  taxation  of  all  funds  on 
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which  OoTsrmneet  haa  promised  or  guaranteed  the  icitereat 
ii  openly  contrary  to  principles  of  right;  benefits  are 
derived  only  in  case  of  ill-oonoealed  bankruptcy  (Austria^ 
Servia^  Italy).  Both  small  and  large  taxes  on  the  interests 
due  on  Ooyemment  loana  are  equal  violations  of  right; 
and  a  low  tax  giyee  no  advantages. 

In  debates  on  this  question^  to  avoid  useless  disputes  and 
total  oonfosion,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  all  socialists  and 
their  iriews,  and  not  to  mention  the  extreme  theories* 

Socialists  with  seats  in  Parliament^  and  those  who  do* 
claim  upon  platforms,  are  too  little  hindered  from  at  all 
times  attacking  and  abusing  the  Govemmemt  upon  all 
questions.  Their  opinion  of  tbis  matter  is  known^  and 
need  not  be  discussed^ 

According  to  our  opinion,  the  defenders  and  opponents  of 
the  coupon- tax  fall  into  an  extreme  confusion  of  ideas« 
PHvate  obligations  and  Government  bonds  are  placed  on 
tlie  same  level;  the  same  happens  with  natives  and 
fof^ignen*  Respecting  the  latter,  England  declines  all 
lunitettims  proposed  by  Leroy-Beaulien.  The  upholders 
of  VklDcli  Benies  as  seomities  not  to  be  taxed,  among  whom 
we  see  Rouvier,  very  iUogically  allow  the  taxation  of  bonds 
which  have  an  absolute  Govi^mment  guaiantee. 

The  arguments  against  the  inactivity  and  tax-paying 
eapacittes  of  the  class  of  ^^ rentiers'^  immediately  fall  to 
the  ground  when  they  are  applied  to  foreigners.  An 
English  capitalist  has  ac<}uirad  Austrian  fundSp  At  the 
time  of  purchase  not  a  word  was  aaid  oonoefiung  any  tax 
on  the  ooQpons*  Several  years  lat^r  the  posesMor  of  these 
bonds  is  Informed  that  he  is  a  very  fit  person  to  pay  Uxesi, 
that  Austria  has  too  many  debts,  that  the  army  is  too 
groat  The  deduction  is  that  he  wiU  have  to  be  sattsflid 
with  a  lower  intiiMi. 

The  niiisnionsnesB  that  it  is  unjust  and  dangerous  to 
smbject  foreigners  to  a  coupon-tax  caused  Italy  and  Spain 
to  lATani  a  division  of  interior  and  exterior  taxes^  One  of 
tbe  chief  methods  is  the  affidavit  of  fcteig;!!  credltora.    On 
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the  same  bond  an  Italian  subject  receiYes  payment  in  paper- 
money  at  Rome  with  a  deduction  of  13*6  per  cent,  tax,  and 
a  Frenchman  at  Paris  in  full-weighted  gold  francs  without 
any  reduction.  Financiers  boast  that  such  a  system  works 
satisfactorily.  It  is  necessary  to  think  that  the  aflSdavit 
represents  a  premium  of  a  certain  kind  for  those  devoid  of 
conscience,  and  a  limitation  for  solid  and  honest  capitalists. 
In  neither  case  is  a  country's  credit  strengthened.  During 
recent  years,  in  matters  connected  with  loans,  a  financial 
condition  has  appeared  which  would  overthrow  all  the  talk 
of  the  supporters  of  the  taxation  of  Government  funds,  no 
matter  to  whom  these  bonds  belong.  In  the  newest  loans 
the  question  of  taxation  is  settled  plainly.  "  The  QovOTn- 
ment  renounces  for  ever  all  taxes  and  duties,"  that  means 
coupon  or  income-taxes,  with  affidavit  or  without  it,  on 
foreign  or  native  owners.  The  affair  is  explained.  Old 
loans  are  taxed  because  at  the  time  of  their  issue  no  one 
thought  of  such  taxation.  New -loans  had  to  deal  with 
experienced  subscribers,  who  liberated  themselves  from  all 
unexpectedness  in  the  future.  But  in  view  of  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  condition  the  taxation  of  old  loans  ia 
evidently  unjust.  The  Government  should  not  take  advan- 
tage of  its  creditors,  no  matter  who  they  be.  Leon  Say,  for 
instance,  had  special  grounds  for  defending  the  French 
Rentes  from  taxes.  He  had  arranged  for  certain  remarkable 
loans,  when  the  country  had  offered  the  Government  all  its 
savings.  If  in  those  critical  days  only  one  man  had  been 
found  to  ask  whether  the  loan  of  Thiers  would  be  subjected 
to  a  coupon  or  income  taxation,  the  answer  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  such  a  decisive  proclamation  as  now 
accompanies  the  majority  of /new  loans:  "There  never 
will  be  any  taxes." 

But  we  are  told  that  England  has  taxed  the  coupons. 
To  this  we  can  make  answer  by  saying  that  neither 
England  nor  any  other  kingdom  ought  to  have  done  this. 
The  price  of  bonds  with  a  low  tax  (England,  Germany, 
Russia)  has  remained  steady,  thanks  to  a  phenomenon  of  a 
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far  from  f  ncouraging  sort,  wliich  may  be  called  "  Matnal 
servioe  between  GovenuneiiU  bankmpt  and  solveut/'  Gtood 
pajera,  by  ptinctuatly  meeting  their  obligailonsj  have  raised 
on  the  universal  money  market  the  credit  of  poor  and 
badly  managed  ooun tries,  which  have  managed  to  borrow 
many  millions  from  trusting  penona*  When  Oovemment 
bankruptcies  began  to  occur  one  after  auotheff  then  small 
tium  on  the  conpons  of  good  payers, — in  other  words, 
partial  insolvenoy^^eemed  a  comparatively  insignificant 
laaS|  of  which  it  wai  not  worth  speakln^f  in  view  of  others 
liavmg  suspended  payment  altogether.  England^s  credit 
anflmd  little  from  the  tax  on  funds,  because  the  simnl* 
teDMni  insolvencies  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  bank- 
fuptdea  of  Portugal  and  Greece,  and  the  Austrian  20  per 
oantb  tax  attracted  general  attention. 

Tbe  eventual  disadvantage  of  a  small  tax  (from  4  to  5 
par  oent,)  on  ooupons  becomes  plain,  if  the  profit  from  this 
it  compared  with  the  savings  ot  a  conversion.  At  times 
of  diffionltiM  the  United  States  borrowed  at  6  per  oent.» 
Franoe  at  from  5  to  5|  per  cent*  By  oonveraions  the  in* 
ierast  was  reduced  to  21  and  2  per  cent,,  in  France  to  3  per 
oent.  Cbnaequently  the  interest  (and  the  expenses  of  the 
ExobequiOT  in  the  payment  of  inters t)  was  reduced  at 
bast  40  per  cent.  But  what  is  the  importance  of  tkis  in 
oomparison  with  the  savings  of  the  Italian  and  Austrian 
tax,  whars  the  Excheqaer  taxes  its  creditors  from  13  to 
90  p«f  otni.  to  inoiMae  the  means  of  paying  their 
debts? 

Tba  mmb  nttraotad  conversion  yields  more  than  dit 
lughett  oonpoQ^tax.  And  the  rdeaaa  of  funds  from  taxa* 
iian  Maes  aU  the  forthcoming  oonversioujs. 

Bemaining  on  the  gromids  of  right  and  absolute  fulfil- 
m&at  of  its  obligations,  the  Ooverament  of  our  days  should 
foe  ever  deetine  the  taxation  of  the  interest  on  and  r^p^y* 
meat  of  Qovemment  funds,  and  ought  to  repeal  the  taxea 
Mkmdy  introduced  on  ooupons  and  incomes.  Private  bonds 
umI  imgiiaimnteed  sharea  may  be  iaxed^  because  the  Qoveni* 
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ment  is  bound  by  no  obligations  in  this  respect.  Sne 
taxation  is  as  legal  as  tlie  tax  on  bills.  A  distinction  sho 
be  made  between  paper  which  was  in  circulation  at 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  tax  and  that  issued  af( 
wards.  All  later  private  bonds  may  be  subject  to  taxati 
whether  shares  or  otherwise.  Only  those  which  were  issi 
earlier  can  be  included  in  the  income-tax. 

Such  an  economical  policy  will  give,  beside  par 
financial,  greater  general  advantages,  because  absol 
legal  regard  of  its  debts  points  out  the  kingdom  wh 
chooses  this  path  to  be  the  most  honourable  and  trustwori 
among  all  contemporary  nations,  not  a  few  of  which  dep 
from  legal  principles.  Not  only  the  Exchequer  will  ga 
but  the  entire  industry  of  the  country  will  reap  an  advi 
tage  from  the  high  level  of  Government  credit  and  ma 
prestige.  The  country  may  be  poorer  than  others,  1 
capital  will  flow  to  it  with  greater  ease.  Beside  this,  foi 
safe  from  taxation  will  always  be  for  all  classes  of  sooii 
a  stimulus  to  saving.  The  French  Rentes,  being  free  fr 
taxes,  undoubtedly  do  much  to  uphold  thrift  and  indusi 
in  the  nation,  and  always  give  the  poor  and  rich  olassei 
natural  investment  for  their  capital.  The  functions 
savings-banks  will  always  be  limited.  The  freedom  of  fui 
from  taxation  evidently  appears  as  one  of  the  chief  foi 
of  positive  action  on  national  produce. 

Government  obligations  consist  of  others  beside  loa 
The  economical  and  administrative  range  of  the  Ezoheqi] 
greatly  widened  and  complicated  during  the  latter  yei 
obliges  the  Government  yearly  to  conclude  various  i 
numerous  contracts  and  agreements  with  many  firms  a 
persons.  The  high  duty  of  maintaining  all  the  agreeme: 
of  the  Government,  all  privileges  and  concessions,  aocun 
fulfilment  and  unprejudiced  interpretation  are  all  neoessi 
for  the  success  of  national  labour.  The  Russian  la 
consider  that  agreements  concluded  by  any  Gt)vemmi 
authority  or  institution  ought  to  be  held  '*  in  such  fo: 
and  firmness  as  if  these  contracts  were  signed  persona 
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by  His  Imperial  Majesty/' '  The  Baoction  which  the  law- 
givers thai  gave  to  all  obUgatioBfl  of  th«  Government 
was  aD  act  of  great  wisdom  and  foTeaight,  With  the 
increase  ol  Government  activity^  with  the  multiplication 
of  the  administrative  permnnel^  which,  in  reality^  cannot 
remain  unchangeable,  it  m  very  important  to  inspire  with 
confidence  all  who  conclnde  any  agreements  with  official 
inatitntions  or  Individ  nals. 

In  past  times,  in  all  kingdoms,  the  Exchequer^  when  oon^ 
eluding  or  fulfilling  agreements  with  private  individnals, 
generally  snfiTered,  thanks  to  the  nnconaeientionsness  and 
earelesineia  of  iim  agents.  Not  having  a  trusty  pe^ 
mnml,  the  Exchequer  nearly  always  not  only  bought  dear 
and  sold  cheap,  but  suffered  loes  from  every  indistinctness 
of  the  agreement,  owing  to  the  criminal  concurrency  he* 
tween  the  officials  and  the  intei^sted  peraons. 

AU  such  negative  appearancea  are  considered^  after  the 
establishment  of  publicity  and  a  aeries  of  administrative 
rvionns,  as  exclusive  fact«.  But  owing  partly  to  natural 
and  ptrtly  to  artificial  reaction,  the  opposite  evil  is  observed. 
Bribery  and  oonstant  ignoring  of  the  Government  interests, 
which  are  now  facta  of  the  past,  have  created  an  excessive 
fear  for  these  interests,  a  special  form  of  suspiciousnessi  a 
distrustful  antagonistic  regard  of  all  private  individuals 
and  companies  who  wish  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
kt  institutions.  Pablicity  is  a  reason  for  fearing 
and  causes  one  to  make  a  compromise  with 
ooiii5i#Doe,  not  bom  gtMd,  as  in  former  times,  but  from  a 
Um  oC  awindting.  The  debuM  of  Government  property 
liaeOBiai  popular  even  in  the  eases  when  official  severity 
results  in  the  trampling  upon  of  the  rights  of  private 
individiLals.  A  policy  of  suspicion  is  estabUahedy  with 
a  view  to  niooassfully  safeguarding  the  Ooverainent  strong- 
box and  taxes,  and  in  the  struggle  against  the  natural 
d<lw<»  of  private  oontractors.  Legal  stratagems,  omis- 
•ioiiav  onie^idad  inlarpiratationji,  threats  are  among  the 
*  C3aast  im,  vpL  x.,  ihtsstaa  Civil  Laum. 
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weapons  energetically  employed,  the  only  desire  being 
that  the  Q-ovemment  should  be  victorious  in  all  dispates 
with  private  individuals.  If  the  reaction  against  former 
bribery  proves  in  these  actions  to  be  a  negative  stimulos, 
the  success  in  service  acts  as  a  positive  one.  The  wont 
feature  of  all  is  the  suspicious  regard  of  all  resistanoe  which 
is  displayed  in  the  name  of  right  by  the  administrative 
personnel. 

High-handed  and  exasperating  conduct  of  this  kind, 
which  the  French  economist  bemoans,  is  caused  not  only  by 
the  hatred  of  foreigners,  but  by  a  strange  enei^^  whicli 
does  not  trouble  to  base  itself  upon  justice.  The  nneqnsl 
and  ruinous  struggle,  which  has  such  a  bad  effect  on  tlie 
interests  of  foreign  capital,  is  evidently  carried  on  by  the 
native  wealth. 

In  France  itself  the  city  of  Paris  has  a  strange  way  of 
regarding  the  concessions  that  have  been  granted  to  various 
companies. 

All  means  were  considered  fair  as  long  as  they  caused 
losses  to  the  gas-lighting,  tramways,  omnibus,  and  muni- 
cipal water-supply  companies.  The  cold  and  unprejudiced 
tone  of  the  French  courts  affords  some  defence.  The  muni- 
cipalities openly  curse  the  laws  and  the  courts,  wluoli 
prevent  fiery  radicals  and  socialists  from  applying  the 
capital  to  the  use  of  the  town-exchequer. 

The  courts  cannot  always  defend  individual  property. 
The  Exchequer,  taking  advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of 
capitalistic  associations,  is  ready  to  defend  itself  against 
just  claims,  in  legal  order.  The  Exchequer  lost  the  suit 
with  the  Company  of  Southern  Railways  in  the  Qovem- 
ment  Council.  But  deputies  were  found  who  were  not 
ashamed  sharply  to  attack  the  Ministry  on  the  sooie  ol 
its  improvidence.  How  easy  it  would  have  been  to  swindle 
the  Company  if  they  had  at  the  proper  time  thought  ol 
passing  through  both  chambers  a  special  law  for  a  case  so 
plainly  connected  with  the  advantages  of  the  Exchequer! 

The  Swiss  Federal  Qovemment  evidently  made  use  of 
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mdications.  It  declared  thai  the  rights  of  a  con- 
cession might  be  repealed  at  any  time  when  the  Federal 
sEnbequer  should  think  such  action  desirable, 

F^rom  what  Arguments  such  attempts  arise  may  be  seen 
in  the  work  of  Professor  Tchouproff^  with  whom  Mr,  Yan- 
joal  is  in  cordial  agreement,  on  railways, 

'^  In  all  concessions  it  is  stated,  that  should  the  OoTem- 
ment  decide  on  purchasing  one  or  other  railway,  the 
imoe  of  purchase  is  determined  by  the  average  clear  profit 
for  ieveral  of  the  last  years,  and  according  to  this  the 
capital  is  realised^  or  the  Government  undertakes  to  pay 
tbta  revenue  yearly  up  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the 
oomoatBionp  These  conditions  demand  from  the  Government 
m  great  outlay  in  the  case  of  profitable  lines ;  owing  to  this, 
oertain  economists  have  involuntarily  (?)  been  of  the  opinion 
that  posaibly  the  Government  had  the  right  (?)  of  purohas* 
ing  the  railways  not  at  this  conditional  value,  but  at  their 
actual  oost,'* » 

To  auoh  economista  belongs  Professor  Tchouproff,  who 
finds  that  a  Government,  when  purchasing  railways,  should 
not  be  restrained  by  the  statutes  of  companies^  but  should 
otily  rap^y  the  shareholders  the  capital  actually  spent. 
Mr*  Ta^joul  explains  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Tchouproff  thus^ 
avidatitly  himi««^lf  being  of  the  same  opinion: — 

Every  large  profit  in  private  enterprise  is  the  result  of 

fapeoial  risk,  spi^cial  lalxiur,  energy,  and,  finally,  of  spending 

due*!  own  capital,  or  capital  obtained  at  one's  own  risk,  and 

■ubject  to  all  the  emergencies  of  competition ;  meanwhUe, 

this  rule  ia  oot  applied  to  railways.     In  reality,  the  large 

.  proflta  of  railways  are  not  the  resist  of  special  risk  ;  as  with 

[ills  ayitom  of  Govenunent  guarantee,  the  rijk  of  railway 

entarpfiflea  Ues  not  upon  the  owners  of  the  railway,  but 

opon  the  entire  oonntry, 

*'On  the  other  hand,  the  owners  of  the  railways,  the 
i  ahareholdefHy  spend  on  the  railway  not  only  their  capital, 
'  Imt  aaasnlJaUy  the  capital  of  others  in  the  form  of  prefer* 
PtimripifM  of  Financiai  Sd^ntt,  l^%  pp.  119,  IdOi 
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ence  shares,  which  frequently  represent  two-thirds  or 
fourths  of  the  entire  sum  spent  in  the  construction. 
not  one  of  those  economical  principles,  npon  whii 
profit  of  almost  every  enterprise  is  based,  is  app 
railway  business,  and  for  this  reason  the  Qovemme 
the  right  of  purchasing  the  line   at  the  actual  cod 


What  wonderful  reasoning !  This  argument  insist 
— the  right  of  cheating.  We  ought  to  be  just  to  onr  a 
solvent  Government  has  yet  violated  its  obligations 
respect.  Statutes  and  concessions,  be  they  regai 
agreements  or  separate  laws,  are  Qovernment  oUigi 
the  conditions  of  purchase  should  be  fulfilled  as  sacn 
/   '  the  guarantee  of  profit,  as  the  guarantee  of  an  obl]| 

as  the  guarantee  of  any  loan.    Every  economist  w 
i  knowledges  principles  of  right  should  observe  in  ihe  o] 

of  Messrs.  Tchouproff  and  Yanjoul  a  large  element  < 

I  j  for  every  shilling  entrusted  to  the  Government.    ^ 

'  our  side,  consider  it  our  duty  to  advise  people  not  f 

chase  the  bonds  of  a  Government  which  should  dei 

to  follow  the  above-mentioned  course. 

How  could  an  argument  in  favour  of  cheating  ap] 

i  the  pages  written  by  serious  economists  ?    Evident 

is  caused  by  that  mischievous  moral  infection  whi 

spread  even  to  university  professors — the  infection 

justice. 

English  Socialists  coolly  advise  the  disavowal 
national  debt.    It  is  a  question  as  to  which  loss 
heavier — the  material  loss  which  the  population 
from  the  unfulfilment  of  obligations  and  the  violal 
,  the  rights  of  proprietorship,  or  the  moral  damage  can 

a  decline  in  the  proper  estimation  of  individual  righ 
I  the  rights  of  the  kingdom. 

I   ■  Happily  for  national  labour,  there  has  not  yet  bee 

for  the  exact  limitations  of  suggested  infringements 
i  alliance  of  cheap  popularity  with  the  freedom  of  ad 

j  irative  practice  threatens  to  present  ns  with  such  i 
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of  affairs  as  will  oaase  us  to  regret  the  disappearaaoe  of  the 
patriarchal  timefl.     The  reign  of  bribery  will  aeem  heaven. 

Bribery  itself  will  soon  raappe&T>  Justice  is  alone  in  the 
world.  The  violation  of  jmstice  is  always  dangerous,  even 
if  it  be  explained  by  the  interests  of  the  Gtoverament. 
Little  by  little  the  criterion  of  morality  is  lost,  and  the 
oonsequenoe  is  the  appearance  of  demoralisation*  When 
large  and  small  infringements  of  rights  form  a  kind  of 
system,  adopted  in  the  interests  of  the  Exchequer,  both  by 
heads  of  the  departments  and  minor  officials,  then  we  shall 
be  not  far  from  iBdi\ndual  greed. 

A  rather  shaky  fulfilment  of  the  Government's  obliga* 
lions  is  often  worse  than  open  confiscation.  A  Government 
OQght  to  become  more  and  more  susceptible  to  feelings  of 
,  and  should  allow  no  one  to  stray  from  good  con- 
atid  reason. 

Thi  modern  kingdom  ponenea  not  only  the  property  of 
its  subjects — to  a  large  extent  the  universal  money-market 
iM  ofwn  to  it. 

Wa  have  already  spoken  of  the  importance  of  a  just  rigour 
in  ibis  spbifSi  Every  violation,  however  slight,  of  the 
exterior  credit,  should  be  rapidly  followed  by  punishment, 
Hut  certain  financial  measures  may  be  proposed^  often  very 
profilable,  the  secpst  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  discover ; 
and  no  matter  what  be  the  prejudice,  they,  in  the  eyes  of 
MOnoillista  oi  a  certain  tendency,  form  an  unpunishable 
ftod  aaitj  mttiod  of  refilling  the  resources  of  the  Excheqner, 
Stieli,  for  iiiitaiiee,  is  speculation  at  the  expense  of  the  Ex- 
obequOT,  The  OovernmeDt  fr*^nent!y  knows  in  advance 
ofamtfliatMices  which  inevitably  ought  to  cauBe  the  rise  or 
fall  of  stocky  and  the  Government  itself  frequently  appean 
as  the  creator  of  large  facta  in  the  sphere  of  general  poUtica 
— facta  which  sow  univetsal  dismay  or  cause  happy  peaoe. 
Bui  naither  this  foreeight  nor  this  power  should  serve  as  m 
ioiLroe  of  revenue,  Ko  matter  bow  great  the  temptation 
|0  ptuohaia  and  sell  Government  bonds  may  be  in  the  on- 
aaiUed  timea  cauaed  by  Gk»vemment  mewures ;  no  matter 
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how  difficult  it  be  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  sooh  speculi 
ethical  motives  should  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  Gh 
ment  to  withhold.  The  dignity  of  the  Government  f 
be  respected  in  its  secret  and  open  actions.  But  whe 
"  Q-ovemment's  brutality,"  to  use  Leroy-Beaulieu's 
becomes  flesh  and  blood  of  the  admimstrative  practice 
the  infection,  penetrating  downwards,  creates  a  mere 
spirit,  and,  penetrating  upwards,  undermines  the  r 
Government  credit. 

If  all  such  actions  be  renounced ;  if  absolute  honou 
in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Exchequer ;  if  all  unjust  priii 
be  discarded,  then  there  will  have  been  found  a  m 
means  of  awakening  the  national  productiveness.  SIin| 
where,  not  in  words,  but  in  actions,  the  Government  i 
for  what  is  most  honest  in  the  country,  will  not  be 
lected  ;  its  lands  will  be  tilled,  and  the  population  occ 
advantageously.  The  material  consequences  and 
prestige  will  be  a  better  attraction  for  capital  tha 
highest  walls  bmlt  by  the  custom-house.  For  the  nuk 
of  contemporary  Governments  it  is  not  difficult  to  r 
such  protection.  Bational  lawgiving  and  an  unbri 
magistracy  present  a  valuable  inheritance,  whic] 
already  possess.  It  is  necessary  when  applying  lawf 
in  all  affairs  of  management,  priter  la  gourde  oreBle 
counsellors,  who  misinterpret  plain  and  common  prim 
and  to  demand  that  unimpeachability  should  be 
with  justice  and  kindly  regard  of  all  institutions  ai 
dividuals  that  come  into  contact  with  Government  or) 
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Freedom  of  Industry  and  Government  Initiative,    Govern- 
ment and  Private  Institutions  of  Credit, 

MONTESQUEU  stated  that  the  sncxjess  of  the  tilling 
of  the  ftoil  depends  not  npon  its  natural  fertility^ 
but  upon  the  degree  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  labonrers, 

Tliese  wordii  are  true  not  only  in  regard  to  agriculture, 
but  to  all  branches  of  national  labour  and  the  entire  in- 
dtntarj  of  the  country.  Having  insured  safety  for  labour 
And  capital,  the  law-giver  and  administrator  ahouM  defend 
the  liberty  of  industry  within  those  boundaries^  and  with 
ocily  tuch  llmitationa  as  are  neceeaary  for  the  protection  of 
Iha  labouring  class  from  oppression  and  exploitation.  In 
thii  roapect  the  postulates  of  free-traders  and  protectionists 
ahouid  oorraspond.  Having  ensured  the  interior  industry 
by  more  or  less  high  duties,  should  not  the  protectionist 
pve  freedom  to  internal  industry?  Beyond  the  ideals  of 
socialism^  the  limitation  of  internal  industry,  defended  by 
#xlemal  duties,  will  be  a  deatmctive  contradiction.  We 
IbiiLk  that  in  many  countries  industry,  freed  from  limita- 
tioiift,  would  flaurish  with  free  frontiers.  To  take  away 
tbe  imiieoesaary  obttaclea  from  industry  is  one  of  the  beat 
displays  of  rational  prot^tion,  which  does  not  necessitate 
frontier  taxation. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  stated  that,  according  to  otir 
opinion^  manufacturing  laws  do  not  form  a  violation  of  the 
bstiiom  of  private  activity  in  a  cDntemponiy  government 
Now  when  the  fears  conneoted  with  the  goveriLment  pro^ 
ieetion  of  the  workiiig^lasaes  are  not  raaliied|  and  the 
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hopes  are  only  partly  realised,  we  may  diaouas  the  qi 
from  a  purely  legal  point  of  view. 

We  must  first  separate  the  prohibition,  and  limital 
the  labour  of  children.  The  most  confirmed  indiyk 
must  acknowledge  that  the  part  of  the  Gh>vemiD 
plain.  The  torturing  of  a  child,  even  by  its  parenl 
the  deprivation  of  education,  everywhere  evokes  cri 
prosecution.  For  this  reason  the  lawmaker  placed  be 
the  child  and  the  employer  has  to  deal  with  the  p 
tion  and  punishment  of  crimes,  and  not  with  eooni 
collision. 

The  questions  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  the  w< 
women,  the  number  of  hours,  the  Sunday  rest,  the  i 
tion  of  factories,  the  obligatory  regulations  of  safet 
cleanliness,  the  responsibility  of  the  mannfacturers  i 
injuries  of  workmen  are  not  so  dear.  But  we  thin] 
in  these  questions  the  confusion  of  ideas  has  risen  < 
because  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  the  defenders  ^ 
working-classes  had  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  socialist 
even  of  the  extreme  parties. 

With  the  entire  freedom  of  agreements  between  emp 
we  should  soon  see  which  juridical  forms  would  sa 
total  slavery.  Famine  and  want  would  soon  cam 
workman  to  send  his  young  son  to  the  poisonous  i 
phere  of  the  factory,  to  send  his  sick  wife  to  worl 
coal-mine,  to  give  his  employer  jus  primcB  naclis  wi 
daughter,  and  to  offer  his  back  for  the  lash. 

Not  allowing  agreements  of  slavery,  and  even  pun 
those  who  enter  into  the  same,  the  Government,  bg 
of  the  same  principle,  has  the  right  of  preventing 
tract  under  which  any  one  agrees  to  ezeoute  a  wo 
tiring,  or  executed  in  an  unhealthy  place  or  withon 
Just  as  the  employer  cannot  be  allowed  to  beat  his 
men,  even  under  conditions  of  a  contract,  so  also  th 
tract  agreements  to  renounce  holidays  and  respites  i 
be  prevented. 

The  ensurance  of  pensions  for  workmen,  introdnc 
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G^many,  h  the  kat  law  which  comes  under  tho  ides  of 
limitation  of  the  employer's  actions.  Notwithstanding  the 
protest  of  the  economists  of  the  classical  school,  tho  un^ 
prejudbed  observer  wiU  recognise  a  common  meaanre  in 
thii,  a  government  beneyoleiioe,  which  in  one  or  other 
fonn  never  ceased  existing,  even  in  the  period  of  the 
greatest  sacoesa  of  Maltbusianism.  In  a  oulturod  kingdom 
with  free  borders,  freedom  of  industry  may  be  set  as  one  of 
the  bases  of  government  reaction  or  national  prodnoe,  and 
no  fear  should  exht  that  the  poor  classes  may  lose  the 
vigi^iint  watch  which  prevents  the  resurrection  of  any 
form  of  slavery  or  serfdom.  The  question  of  the  collision 
of  goveniment  economy  with  individual  will  causes  more 
doubt.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  central  authorities 
and  public  organs  of  local  management  have  striven  to 
widen  their  economical  activity. 

The  opinions  of  economists  regarding  government 
economy  are  very  various,  Molinari,  a  pure  Manohester- 
ian,  regards  it  as  negatively  as  the  socialist,  Carl  Marks* 
The  difference  of  their  doctrino  did  not  prevent  them 
agreeing  on  this  question,  Sheffle  and  Herbert  Spencer 
we  bc^h  supporters  of  the  organic  theory,  and  have  dia- 
matrkally  opposite  views  of  the  economical  part  played  by 
the  government.  Henry  George  in  neither  of  his  treatises 
toucbfts  this  question,  evidently  considering  it  unimportant, 
John  Stuart  MUl,  finding  it  poistble  to  permit  government 
mmMem/mi  in  oertain  enterprises,  was  afraid  of  increasing 
the  goveummit  competeuey  too  greatly ;  but  he  met  with 
no  difiraltJet,  and  declared  that  every  enterprise  managed 
hf  liimtod  liability  companies  is  adaptable  for  tho  direct 
management  of  the  government,  Lferoy<^Beaalieu,  ascrib- 
tfig  to  governments  much  more  economical  competency 
than  Molinari,  nov^tholMs  finds  many  technical  difficult 
ties  for  tlie  government  managesBtnt^  pointing  out  that 
always  and  everywhere  it  prevtnti  earefulnessi  invention, 
and  pliability,  wbieh  are  the  ehief  qualities  tn  private 
enterpriisa.  Lasaalle  ascribes  to  government  a  predomi^ 
nating,  and  Bellamy  an  engulfing,  part, 
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According  to  our  opinion,  in  a  govemxnent  with 
borders,  both  government  and  private  economy  can 
velop  simultaneously.  The  absorption  of  industry  bj 
government  and  municipal  organs  (the  latter,  iron 
economical  point  of  view,  cannot  be  separated  from  oei 
authority)  will  be  very  injurious.  The  exclusive  dozE 
tion  of  private  initiative  will  also  have  a  very  grie 
effect  on  the  national  mass.  For  the  success  of  the  la 
the  competition  of  the  government  is  not  danger 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  its  regulating  acti^ 
Only  government  monopoly,  which  is  admissible  in  a 
industries,  drives  away  private  initiative  from  the  sti 
sphere  of  labour.  Very  injurious  is  the  system  of  goaxdi 
ship  accompanied  by  jealous  vigilance — ^the  system  of  ] 
liminary  prohibitions  and  permits.  Freed  from  regulal 
measures  and  from  improper  interference,  industry  hai 
need  to  dread  direct  government  management. 

Government  and  private  initiative  should  be  in  co-op 
tive  relation,  and  the  government  and  society  are  equ) 
free  in  their  industrial  undertakings. 

Having  given  freedom  to  private  industry,  the  gov 
ment  should  enjoy  the  same  rights.  On  one  side  prol 
tion  and  limitation  should  disappear,  and  on  the  ot 
injurious  doctrines  of  government  inactivity. 

Banking  operations  should  be  conducted  simultaneoi 
by  government  and  private  institutions,  and  should 
sent  a  good  example  of  the  beneficent  influence  cai 
by  the  free  co-operation  of  both  private  institutions 
government. 

The  government  bank  (the  central  institution  of  ere 
standing  on  the  entire  national  credit,  with  special  privil 
and  guarantees,  is  a  necessary  agent  for  the  developn 
of  the  industry  of  the  country.  First  of  all  it  is  the  b 
of  banks,  as  Englishmen  are  wont  to  say. 

Numerous  local  offices  of  the  government  bank  in 
country  should  be  acknowledged  as  a  great  benefit. 
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the  oapital|  the  oentral  gOTernmeat  bank  appears  as  the 
very  beat  regolator  of  the  money  exehaage,  aad  k  the 
direotor  of  the  rates  of  discouut.  In  difficitlt  times  of 
enMiMf  whi^u  the  most  nolid  privata  banJki  and  firm^  may 
midaflerv^Iy  and  uselessly  perish,  the  exoheqner  of  the 
government  bank  appears  tho  natural  place  of  safety^ 
without  any  risk  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Branch 
offices  have  other  reasons  for  exisbenoe.  Connecting  the 
provincial  markets  with  the  capital^  they  at  the  same 
time  appear  as  the  best  pioneers  of  industry  in  new  places^ 
whefe  a  safe  Imnklng  institution,  occupied  only  by  trans- 
ten,  saving  and  loaning  opemtious,  appears  as  the  vital 
condition  for  the  development  of  industry^  where  a  private 
enterprise  does  not  yet  perceive  sufficient  profit  to  estab- 
lish a  hanking  institution. 

In  general,  government  banks  manage  badly  as  regards 
discounting  operations  and  commercial  credit*  In  this 
respect  not  a  single  government  bank  can  take  the  place 
of  private  banks.  Their  establishment,  either  as  limited 
companies  or  as  individual  enterprises,  should  be  absolutely 
free.  Every  legally  capable  subject  and  any  group  of 
peiwni  should  have  the  right  of  establishing  a  bank,  large 
w  small,  with  their  own  capital.  A  normal  rule  concerning 
the  responsibility  of  limited  liability  bauks  and  Individ nal 
bankers  should  be  entered  into  the  civil  code  of  laws  of 
the  conntr}'.  The  general  public,  capitalists^  the  adminis- 
timtion  and  courts,  should  once  and  for  ever  take  leave  of 
the  system  of  pfelimtnary  permission,  and  adopt  the  system 
of  registration.  Every  one  should  be  at  liberty  to  iisne 
as  many  bonds  or  shares  as  he  desires^  and  at  any  price. 
The  receiving  of  investments,  current  accounts,  and  issue 
of  loans,  ought  to  be  free  from  any  limitations  what* 
ever,  and  from  any  government  watch  or  control,  Tho 
criminal  and  civil  responsibility  of  bankers  should  be 
sufficiently  severe^  an  example  of  which  we  observe  in 
Wnaaeh  laws  and  in  the  latest  Oerman  exchange  regula- 
tiooa. 
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A  French  economist,  travelling  in  North  America^  in 
1833*36,  relates  how  surprised  he  was  when,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  civilisation,  side  by  side  with  viig^  foxestSi  in 
a  settlement  consisting  of  only  a  few  poor  huts,  he  saw 
a  sign  on  one  of  them,  "  Bank  of  d^08tt  and  ducamUJ* 
Evidently  the  capital  of  this  establishment  was  not  laige, 
neither  was  the  statute  intricate.  NeverthelesS|  such 
banks,  under  conditions  of  the  honesty  and  thrift  <rf  their 
owners,  often  contained  the  germs  of  colossal  institutions 
having  many  millions  at  their  command,  just  as  the  groups 
of  huts  which  surrounded  them  were  transformedi  within 
the  memory  of  one  generation,  into  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco. 

The  number  of  banks  in  the  United  States,  the  country 
of  banking  freedom,  increased  wonderfuUyi  as  proved  hj 
the  following  table:— 

Tear.  No.  of  Bmakm. 

1820 807 

1829 881 

1884 606 

1860 1,682 

During  the  Civil  War  the  regulations  of  banking  were 
altered.  From  1838  to  1863  the  banks  enjoyed  the  right 
of  issuing  their  own  banknotes.  With  the  exception  of 
obligatory  immediate  cashing,  no  substantial  limitations 
were  imposed  upon  these  private  issues.  The  issue  was 
the  right  of  all  banks  which  were  subject  to  the  8up6^ 
vision  of  a  special  government  control,  and  which  deposited 
a  security  of  100,000  dollars  in  Qovemment  bonds,  and 
paid  a  fine  from  these  deposits  to  an  extent  of  from  14 
to  20  per  cent.,  in  case  of  refusal  of  immediate  payment 

The  act  to  provide  a  national  currency,  passed  Febru- 
ary 15,  1863,  laid  a  foundation  for  the  contemporary 
arrangement  of  American  private  banks.  The  establish- 
ment  of  a  bank  is  free.    It  is  necessary  only  that  the 

'  Michel  CheTalier. 
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number  of  foimd«n  or  sharBliold^rs  sliall  be  Eot  lefa  than 
five,  Tbo  stock  capital  of  the  bank  sbaU  not  be  less 
than  5^000  dollars^  and  may  later  be  increased  according 
to  the  nnmber  of  inhabitants  ;  the  banks  are  under  the 
snpervidion  of  the  controller  of  the  currency,  who  give« 
thm  permiaaion  for  the  opening  of  the  bank,  after  having 
proof  that  not  less  than  half  the  capital  is  paid,  and  thai 
tbo  organisation  of  the  bank  is  in  accordance  with  the 
laws.  The  controller  watches  the  issne  of  banknotes,  and 
has  the  power  of  revising  the  bank  at  any  time.  Every 
bamk  may  issue  notes  (with  the  signatnre  of  the  controller} 
nadtr  conditions  of  their  being  insnred  by  a  special  deposit 
of  at  least  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  the  stock  capital  in 
Oovmunent  funds.  A  bank  with  a  stock  of  not  less  than 
000,000  dollars  may  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  90  per 
cent*  of  the  security ;  banks  with  capitals  from  600,000 
ta  1|000|000  dollars,  80  per  cent.,  and  so  on.  The  bank  is 
bound  to  produce  a  security  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  issue  in 
cash  to  the  Government  exchequer.  In  the  principal  towns 
the  exchequer  of  the  bank  cannot  be  reduced  to  less  than 
25  par  cent  of  the  banking  accounts ;  15  per  oenti  is  the 
limit  of  reduction  for  other  banks. 

Banks  that  opened  before  the  issue  of  this  law  were 
obliged  eitker  to  submit  to  it,  and  form  so-called  national 
bftnks,  or  rencmn/ce  the  issue  of  banknotes  ^  and  become  local 
State  Banks. 

The  majority  of  banks  preferred  tho  latter  course. 
Many  banks  wound  up  their  Affairs.  Only  sijtty-six 
national  banks  wem  opened  in  1863.  During  the  first 
year  it  was  proved  that  the  new  law  was  not  too  tevtre, 
and  national  banks  became  more  numerous, 

In  1801  the  number  of  national  banks  reached  3,677, 
with  a  total  capital  of  677,000,000  dollai^. 

The  number  of  State  banks  increased  also,  and  in  1891 

^  Two  jears  later,  to  Xardi,  1869,  wmh  liaiika  wtro  allowsd  to  Lisua 
baakiiotss;  but  ihMswere  taxed  10  ptr  oent.  of  their  nlue^  which 
mm  aqual  to  firotiibitioii. 
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reached  2,572,  with  a  capital  of  206,564,000  dollarS|^  i 
investments  of  over  566,000,000  dollars. 

The  total  sum  of  banknotes  issued  by  limited  liabi 
banks  reached  131,000,000  dollars  in  1891;  but  the  en 
turnover  of  6,249  banks  (one  for  every  11,000  inhabita: 
was  over  17  milliard  francs.  The  discount  and  loan 
operations  were  13,140  million  francs.  Leroy-Beau 
justly  considers  the  thick  net  of  North  American  be 
an  exceptional  instrument.  Notwithstanding  tHe  lim 
tions  of  the  law  of  1863,  caused  by  the  cares  of  reduc 
and  securing  private  issue,  thanks  to  the  relative  free< 
of  banking,  which  de  facto  increased  with  the  increase 
the  number  of  banks,  the  industry  of  the  conntry  posse 
a  stimulating  agent  of  remarkable  effectiveness. 

The  opening  of  the  banks  in  the  States  would  be 
from  all  limitations  if  the  question  of  issue  of  notes 
solved  by  prohibition  of  issue  for  private  institutions. 
*  this  case  we  cannot  agree  with  Leroy-Beaulieu,  who  t 

'*  ports  warmly  the  almost  total  freedom  of  private  is 

and,  along  with  Wagner  and  Courcelle-Seneuil,  we  tl 
that  banking  freedom  should  not  touch  the  issuing  op 
■\  tion,  which,  as  is  the  right  of  coinage,  should  be  the  pi 

j   I  lege  of  the  Government,  or  of  an  institution  under  its  di 

1  control. 
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Let  us  not  regard  the  right  of  coinages  and  the  h 
of  banknotes  as  the  natural  government  privilege.  ' 
question  will  be  plainer  if  both  are  regarded  as  the  d 
of  the  government,  just  as  is  the  regulation  of  meast 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  even  without  the  interference 
the  authorities,  trade,  by  means  of  habit  and  indivic 
agreement,  would  institute  measures.  But  everywl 
such  functions  are  always  carried  out  to  greater  advant 
by  a  government  issuing  binding  regulations.  In 
days  great  steps  have  been  taken  towards  the  institui 
of  universal  measure,  whereas,  as  some  still   remem 

'  Consequently  their  average  capital  did  not  exceed  80,000  doll 
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tftTerol  different  measut^s  existed  in  the  various  kingdoiHB 
of  G^rm&iiy  alone.  It  h  the  same  with  the  coinage*  It 
ought  to  be  ooined  by  the  government.  Former  govern* 
ment  falsifications,  we  hope^  wiH  not  be  repeated  in  our 
days.  The  Government's  stamp  on  pieces  of  metal  trans- 
forms them  into  cxirrent  coins.  In  future  we  must  expect 
»  unity  of  coinage  similar  to  a  unity  of  measure. 

A  similar  duty  is  assigned  to  the  government  in  respect 
of  the  issue  of  banknotes.  Not  as  a  royalty,  but  from 
ptirely  utilitarian  views,  the  government  is  bound  to  supply 
th*?  country  with  a  sufficiency  of  full-valued  |>aper-money. 
At  the  present  time  the  best  solution  uf  the  question  is 
evidently  the  system  adopted  by  France  and  England, 
where  the  issue  is  given  to  a  bank  that  is  in  a  great  degree 
gmTmmentah  As  we  have  seen,  American  banks  are 
deterrtnl  from  i^tsning  notes  by  a  8erie9  of  limitations  and 
a  strict  control,  Somo  hanks  dimng  the  war  issued  noteSj 
but  this  was  done  by  authoriaatiou  of  the  Gh>vemment, 
which  made  several  issues.  We  think  that  the  permission 
of 'private  itfue  indirectly  caused  the  entanglement  of  mone* 
tary  exdiAiigey  from  which  the  Tin  i  tod  States,  though  such 
a  rich  oonBtry,  auflhrs,  despite  its  small  burden  of  debt.  A 
strange  anomaly  is  observed  :  the  credit  of  the  Government 
is  very  high,  but  the  banknotes  are  reganled  suspiciously, 
notwitluftanding  the  fact  that  they  can  bo  immediately 
changed  to  goU. 

IVivate  banks,  incurring  large  expenses,  had  to  do  the 
duty  of  the  Government.  The  reason  why  many  banks 
decline  the  right  of  issue  is  very  plain. 

In  Germany  the  majority  of  banks  refused  to  issue  notes 
in  favour  of  the  Imperial  bank^  and  up  to  January  1^ 
1888|  only  Mventaen  banks  enjoyed  this  right;  but  we 
must  remember  that  of  the  banks  which  retained  the  right 
of  iasxie  the'chief  were,  in  reaUty,  the  oentj^  banks  of 
vmrions  kingdoms  of  the  Empire  (Bavaria,  Wnrtemberg 
and  Baden}* 

In  Switzerland,  where  the  cantonal  banks  mmd  bank* 
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notes,  cashable^in  other  cantonal  banks,  we  can  see  how  im- 
portant is  the  unity  of  issuing  operations.  The  scarcity  of 
gold  there  has  become  a  chronic  matter.  Political  mistrust 
prevents  the  establishment  of  a  general  federal  bank.^ 

Total  freedom  of  issue  has  existed  in  no  land  during  iltf 
two  last  centuries.  The  permission  of  such  freedom  is  tbB 
more  difficult  the  stronger  the  idea  of  right.  In  reality,  if 
any  institution  is  allowed  to  issue  banknotes,  with  the  01I7 
obligation  of  cashing  them,  and  without  any  limitation  snd 
government  control,  and  the  public  has  the  right  of  acceptr 
ance  or  non-acceptance  of  these  tokens,  then  courts  ^ 
find  it  difficult  to  prove  the  substance  of  crime  in  th 
uttering  of  forged  papers,  and  the  pohce  will  hardly  lie 
able  to  prosecute  the  forgers.  The  difference  which  it 
present  exists  between  a  bank  that  has  put  into  circtilatsoi 
a  million's  worth  of  notes,  though  its  exchequer  is  emptj, 
and  a  ''  free  printer's  "  establishment  which  undertakes  I0 
increase  the  number  of  banknotes  without  any  seenritj, 
wiU  disappear.  Courts  acknowledge  that  the  stmggb 
with  forgers  is  the  business  of  the  banks,  and  does  not 
relate  to  the  authorities,  since  the  public  sees  what  doco- 
ments  it  accepts.  In  a  similar  manner,  total  freedom  oi 
measures  may  be  allowed.  Let  the  public  itself  take  noted 
those  shops  where  free  pounds,  metres  and  yards  are  used. 

Limited  and  controlled  private  issue  exists,  and  hai 
existed,  in  many  places.  It  yields  small  resources  to  hanbi 
but  in  times  of  panic  is  an  extra  danger  for  the  entixs 
market.  A  secured  private  issue  is  nothing  bub  a  tisdM 
and  inconvenient  transfer  of  the  Government  duty  to 
private  institutions. 

The  q[uestion  of  free  private  issue  up  to  the  present  tiiM 
has  prevented  the  free  opening  of  banks  on  the  Eozopesi 
continent. 

The  freedom  of  private  initiative  in  the  opening  of  banb 
is  displayed  in  the  most  advantageous  utilisation,  firsts  of 

^  Tho  agitation  against  the  establishment  of  a  federal  bankmi 
purely  political. 
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all  Uio  native  capital ;  secondly,  of  that  part  of  the  universal 
capital  which  emigrates  from  its  native  land,  seeking  the 
most  adranlageons  inveatment.  The  institution  of  new 
banks  by  foroign  capitalists  is  the  first  step  in  the  approach 
to  the  productivo  powers  of  the  country. 

The  free  institution  of  minor  limited  liability  banks 
mciist^  and  encourages  thrift  among  the  poor.  Every  in- 
tolUg^ont)  honest  and  laborious  man  with  a  good  reputa^ 
tkoi  has  an  opening  for  independent  activity  in  the  sphere 
of  camnercial  credit.  To  collect  from  fiiteen  to  twenty 
ibensand  fraaics,  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  marks,  five  to 
aix  thontand  roubles  by  issuing  very  small  shares  of  a  value 
of  several  francs,  marks  or  roubles^  will  be  a  very  easy 
matter  when  the  law  of  the  country  renounces  the  system 
of  preliminary  permission  and  consecutive  control. 

In  that  primitive  bank,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  famous  economist^  in  the  poor  settlement  on  the  border 
of  ctviliaation  in  the  Far  West,  possibly  the  interests  of  the 
olient  were  more  honourably  considered  than  they  would 
have  been  in  the  grand  palaces  of  the  Kew  York  banks. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  issue  of  banknotes  (a 
right  which  a0t'cts  the  interests  of  the  entire  governmentX 
the  prejudice  against  the  total  freedom  of  banking  opera* 
(ioat  mutt  disappear. 

Skutalioldcf*,  mvestors  and  clients  of  the  newly  opened 
banks  should  see  for  themselves  with  what  persons  and 
they  are  dealingi  The  hope  of  additional 
which  seem  to  exist  with  the  discriminative 
issue  of  coQoessions,  has  frequently  proved  an  illusioiL 
The  criticism  of  the  statutes,  and  the  sword  of  Damocles 
in  the  form  of  government  re^dsion,  often  turned  solid 
capitalists  and  honest  labourers  from  the  commencement 
of  ccH>perations  in  oommercial  credit ;  but  plunderers  were 
not  frightened* 

Institutions  of  mutual  credit  should  enjoy  entire  freedom, 
land,  in  certain  cases,  even  govemnient  aid.  Science  and 
Ijnractieal  Efe  have  axplained  this  qutstion  nffloiently.    The 
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principle  of  mutuality  has  proved  very  adaptable  to  mort- 
gage and  trade  credit.  During  recent  times  the  German 
banks  of  Bapheisen's  system  and  the  Italian  national  bank 
have  created  a  capital  out  of  almost  nothing.  Schulti- 
Dehlitz  and  Bapheisen  commenced  their  activity  with 
only  several  thousand  thalers,  and  during  their  lifetime  so 
enlarged  their  establishments  that  they  were  able  to  opeiata 
with  milliards.  The  national  bank  of  Milan  possessed  seven 
hundred  lires  on  the  day  of  opening.  Now  the  total  of  Ions 
issued  is  over  ten  millions. 

For  us  the  fact  is  important  that  all  these  varieties  rf 
large  and  small  institutions  of  mutual  credit  develop  side 
by  side  with  limited  liability  banks.  The  success  of  boA 
proves  that  powerful  authority  and  healthy  society  cia 
divide  the  field  of  action  with  capitalism,  and  that  the  ex- 
isting economical  order  contains  the  elements  which,  insteii 
of  promising  a  dangerous  enmity,  may  result  in  a  free  lal 
friendly  union. 
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Government  Activity  in  Bettering  the  Life  of  the  Labour- 
ing Classes   as  a    Factor   for  the   Elevation    of    Native 
Produce.     Private   Enterprises,   Co-operative   Companies 
aiid  Government  Housekeeping. 

THE  absolutft  necessity  of  freedom  for  enterprises  of 
indl vidttal  capital  is  sufficiently  adopted  in  all  civilised 
coantries ;  with  regard  to  limit^l  liability  companies  and 
pirtaerships  (of  which  wo  will  ^ix^ak  later)  there  exists 
no  unaaimoos  opinion.  A  farm,  works  hop,  factory,  mill, 
abop  or  imde  office  may  be  established  by  eapitaUsts  with 
their  own  means  and  at  their  risk  wherever  they  desire* 

Whether  the  cnatom-honse  wall  of  defence  be  high  or 
low,  the  muUi  plication  of  the  centres  of  iudustry  is  eqnally 
undesirable  for  free-traders  and  protectionists.  Acknow- 
ledged everywhere,  the  principles  of  freedom  for  every 
jisrsonV  indltistriat  iniUativo  are  practically  limited  byre* 
gnlatioDs  which  at  fir^t  sight  seem  of  very  small  con* 
8ei|QeiicG,  but  which  are  in  reality  very  bctrdensome.  Such 
are  polioe  regcdatious,  and  all  furmaUlies  connected  with 
the  receipt  of  various  permi^ions. 

The  unexpected  obstacles  with  which  the  enterprise  may 
meet  in  provincial  towns  and  before  rural  authorities  are 
difficult  to  ovefoome.  The  danger  is  very  great  in  federa- 
tive eountrieSf  such  as  the  United  States,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Austria  and  Scandinavia*  In  all  countries  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  issue  a  special,  universali  and 
binding  law,  ensuring  the  frocdom  of  oonimencing  and 
operating  private  enterpriser* 
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For  the  daily  necessities  the  kingdom  itself  ought  to 
appear  as  the  pioneer,  the  producer  and  the  merohini 
Government  farms,  government  factories,  government 
shops  have  many  enemies,  and  these  enemies  often  teD 
the  truth  concerning  the  defects  of  government  hoon- 
keeping.  Nevertheless,  no  country  has  managed  or  man- 
ages without  government  housekeeping. 

The  demands  of  the  army  and  navy  necessitate  certiin 
factories,  even  in  the  case  when  the  military  foroes  tn 
reduced  to  limits  barely  sufficient  for  internal  seooritj. 
Crown  domains,  forests  and  other  properties  are  a  tkj 
desirable  form  of  government  revenues,  bat  necessitate  a 
series  of  direct  housekeeping  measures.  The  Post  Qffin 
and  Telegraph  Department,  as  proved  by  experienoSi  an 
easily  managed  by  government  organisms.  Fnrther  on 
we  shall  mention  the  intricate  and  disputed  qnestioni 
connected  with  government  labour  in  the  constrnction  of 
communications :  this  sphere  of  activity  is  sharply  distinet 
from  all  the  national  produce  and  exchange. 

During  national  calamities  the  government  always  Im 
to  engage  actively  in  such  branches  of  industry  as  axe  not 
considered  adajrtable  for  government  management.  Gfenflnl 
want  of  work  caused  England  to  supply  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  with  food  during  the  North  American  war. 
In  Eussia  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  grain  by  tb 
government  during  years  of  famine  was  a  vast  piece  cf 
national  business. 

Where  the  necessary  operations  of  government  hoiUB- 
keeping  proceed  smoothly,  there  it  can  be  widened  nnte 
one  chief  condition,  namely,  the  total  freedom  of  private 
activity.    The  only  exception  should  be  fiscal  monopcdifla 

If  the  government  and  local  management  manage  their 
property,  capital,  lauds,  forests,  houses,  millsi  workoMi 
successfully,  then  the  housekeeping  activity  of  the  gov- 
ernment (we  mean  the  central  government  and  the  knd 
branches  of  official  control)  may  be  widened  with  great 
advantage  for  bettering  the  life  of  the  national 
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with  beneficent  resulU  for  all  tlie  uative  induBlry,  with- 
out tlie  least  Yiolation  of  its  liberty,  and  in  no  wise  follow- 
ing  tiie  programme  of  the  socialbts,  and  even  without 
Mostng  great  joy  to  the  snpporter$  of  government  inter- 
ference. 

Since  the  daj's  when  the  iron  law  of  wages  cocnpied  a 
grisTOUi  position  in  the  history  of  economical  miatakeSf 
oertain  inoreasesi  absolute  and  relative,  of  wages  are  noted 
in  all  countries,  StatisticM  helped  to  bring  on  a  better 
aiate  of  affairs.  The  indirect  reaulta  were  the  eonsciousneis 
of  the  fruit  fulness  of  efforts  with  a  view  to  cheapening 
articles  of  prime  necessity  required  by  the  nation. 

Healthy  dwellings,  cheap  bread  and  decent  clothing  might 
better  the  lot  of  the  workLug-classes  with  the  same  wage 
(gradually  tncreaaing),  and  with  the  dread  of  the  increaia 
of  the  population  and  natural  levelling  of  wages  no  longer 
overhanging*  Even  at  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
the  struggle  of  co-operative  companies  and  the  government 
ftgaintt  high  pricea  proved  that  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
neoevitiea  the  poor  man  pays  needlessly  high  prices.  If 
MM  a  pfoducer  the  workman  did  not  take  i>art  in  the  dis- 
iribuiion  of  the  extra  cost,  then  as  a  consumer  he  fre- 
quaatly  paid  for  the  extra  number  of  discounts.  The 
exotatrw  difference  between  wholesale  and  retail  priceSj 
which  does  mot  enrich  the  capitalistf  falls  as  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  budget  not  only  of  the  national  masses,  but  on 
th©  lower  class  of  tradesmen  and  all  those  who  exist  on 
ilender  earmingii,  including  members  of  the  so-called  liberal 
profDniotti, 

Oipiil&I  jmys  a  premium  to  acquire  funds  at  tliTt>e  and 
two  and  a  half  per  cent*,  and  the  labouring  popuktion  pays 
for  ita  honstng  three  times  more  than  is  made  neoessary 
by  land  rent  and  the  cost  of  building,  with  reasonable  and 
aconomical  use  of  materiatii. 

It  is  proved  by  experience  that  the  lessening  of  the  gap 
between  Iha  hari^MrMd  penny  and  the  real  prioe  of  goods 
increaaes  tht  goMtal   welfsm,  no   matter  whether   tha 
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shrinkage  is  caused  by  private  initiative,  or  societies  of 
consumers,  or  government  aid. 

More  than  this,  such  an  activity  leads  to  the  strongest 
and  most  direct  growth  of  produce,  and  to  the  increase  of 
national  wealth,  because  of  the  addition  to  the  buying 
capacities  of  the  population. 

If  with  the  same  amount  of  earned  francs,  shillings, 
marks  and  roubles,  the  labourer  pays  the  builder,  the 
manufacturer  and  the  farmer  the  surplus  which  expresses 
the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  ot 
is  the  result  of  inferior  utilisation  of  capital,  by  obtaining 
a  greater  amount  of  produce  the  labourer  betters  his  lot. 
This  surplus,  multiplied  by  milliards  of  working-days,  will 
be  a  real  happiness  for  contemporary  industry,  which  is 
always  searching  for  markets. 

Thousands  of  co-operative  societies,  with  millions  of 
members,  have  a  history  of  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  prototype  of  the  English  societies,  "EquitaUe 
Pioneers  of  Rochdale,"  was  founded  in  1843  by  twenty- 
eight  working  men,  with  a  capital  of  £28.  In  a  dull  lane 
of  a  small  town  near  Manchester  a  house  was  hired,  in 
which  a  shop  was  opened.  Of  the  merchandise  of  the  first 
purchase  the  most  valuable  items  were  three  sacks  of  flonr. 
There  was  no  end  to  derision.  Seventeen  years  later  the 
number  of  members  was  3,900,  the  capital  £43,000. 
After  forty-eight  years  the  society  possessed  enormous 
warehouses,  shops,  a  club ;  the  number  of  members  reached 
12,000,  and  the  capital  £300,000  (7,600,000  francs) ;  the 
profits  amounted  to  1,305,000  francs.  The  example  of 
Eochdale  was  followed  by  other  towns.  In  1892  there 
existed  1,600  such  societies  in  England,  numbering  1,100,000 
members.  The  clear  profits  for  1891  amounted  to 
110,000,000  francs.  English  societies  join  together  to 
effect  wholesale  purchases.  The  extent  of  the  latter  is 
seen  from  the  purchase  of  over  10,000,000  francs'  worth  of 
butter  in  1891. 

In  1894  there  existed  in  Qermany  1,412  societies.     Of 
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tlieae,  the  417  which  forwarded  copies  of  their  yearly 
AOODtiiits  to  the  *^  General  Umon  of  Oerman  Societies " 
nombarod  268,380  members,  with  a  capital  of  16,959,314 
marks,  selling  77,669,145  marks'  worth  of  goods  in  1894. 

I  In  all  countries  the  first  steps  of  co-operative  societies 
are  difScuIt.  The  danger  of  bankruptcy  and  dissolution 
always  and  e\rerywhere  is  great.  It  is  necessary  to  face 
the  fact  that  many  societies  will  have  to  be  closed,  and  that 
imlj  mlid  and  weU-man&ged  ones  will  continue  to  exist. 
Entire  freedom  in  this  business  is  the  best  principle. 
General  measures  of  goYemmont  aid  and  its  help  are  very 
uaeful,  but  all  efforts  should  be  made  to  avoid  single  and 
casual  protection  or  interference, 

rin  Germany  within  the  three  years  from  1889  to  1892, 
new  sooieties  sprang  up  to  the  number  of  508,  but  203  were 
dosed*  It  is  evident  that  active  criticism  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  these  institutions,  which  separates,  in  regard  to 
general  usefuhiea^,  the  living  organisations  from  the  still- 
born and  unsteady  onesi. 

No  matter  how  great  are  the  difficulties  met  with  by  co- 
operative societies,  they  are  always  aided  by  the  irresistible 
logic  of  figures  and  facts,    lu  Franc^p  with  a  total  con* 
1^  gumption  of  twenty-five  milliard  francs,   the   population 
Hpfttd  an  overprice  of  25  per  cent. ;  that  ii,  seven  and  a  half 
HmiUiard  francs, 

P     Leroy-Beaulieu  considers  that  a  difference  of  from  10 
to  15  per  cent,  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  ought 
to  be  acknowledged  moderate ;  a  rise  of  20,  80,  and  some- 
times even  40  percent,  may  be  borne;  but  often  the  differ* 
I    «iioe  11  ai  great  as  100,  200^  500  or  1,000  percent    Oo- 
■  operaltve  sooieties  in  France  enjoyed  a  profit  of  only  40 
■•per  cent,  and  their  actinty  {Jainly  aided  industry  and 
Kmnsnmptian  simultaneously. 

H  Bread  baked  in  large  towns  often  becomes  dearer  when 
Vllia  priM  of  floor  falls*  The  very  great  difference  between 
Pibe  priee  of  grain  and  the  price  of  baked  bread  arises  from 
tike  management  of  the  busineeat 
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Aocording  to  Arohambanel,  a  kilogram  of  wliite  bread  in 
Paris  cost  45  centimes  in  1878  and  38  centimes  in  1863. 
Since  1881  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen,  but  the  price 
demanded  by  bakers  is  the  same.  In  the  meat  trade  the 
same  anomaly  is  observed. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  the  extension  of  the 
co-operative  idea.  In  England,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Leroy-Beaulieu,  it  covers  only  one-thirtieth  of  the  local 
market,  notwithstanding  the  yearly  sum  of  the  turnover 
exceeding  milliards  of  francs. 

Private  initiative  has  also  begun  to  act  in  the  same 
manner  as  co-operative  associations. 

The  greatest  display  of  the  concentration  of  business  is 
to  be  observed  in  the  Paris  firms  known  under  the  general 
appellation  of  '^  Grands  Magasins." 

The  substance  of  these  enterprises  consists  of  the  attrac- 
tion ^of  a  very  great  number  of  purchasers  by  cheapness 
and  good  quality  of  wares  and  their  variety.  Against  the 
low  factory  prices  at  the  "  Bon  March^  "  and  the  "  Louvre" 
the  public  paid  not  more  than  21  per  cent.,  reckoning  in 
this  all  the  expenses  of  the  firm,  the  profits  of  which  did 
not  exceed  from  6  to  6  per  cent.  With  the  enormous  trade, 
which  in  1893  reached  160  millions  in  the  first  firm  and 
120  millions  in  the  second,  the  enterprises  yielded  eno^ 
mous  profits.  The  advantages  of  the  seller  and  buyer  co^ 
responded. 

Only  in  England  did  the  construction  of  dwellings  for 
the  poor  class  become  a  very  extensive  business.  In  other 
countries  this  business  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

Large  and  profitable  results  from  the  construction  of 
cheap  houses  in  London  and  other  localities  were  attained, 
thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  workmen  acting  in  harmony 
with  private  enterprise.  Limited  liability  compajiies  were 
formed,  some  with  the  aim  of  constructing  houses  with 
cheap  dwellings  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  labouring  class, 
others  for  the  construction  of  dwellings  to  be  sold  for  cash, 
the  payment  being  made  in  instalments,  so  that  the  honses 
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becAme  tb©  property  of  the  purchasers  on  the  so-ctlled 
Mulliatiseii  system.  The  Btimber  of  co-operattTe  lusocia* 
tsoQS  of  workmen  for  the  construction  of  dwellings  reached 
the  total  of  1 1,000  at  a  certain  period  \  the  Tsltte  of  the 
baildings  amoimted  to  £17,000,000  sterling;  the  sum  of 
toAns  for  the  constmction  of  houses  £11^000,000  sterling; 
the  number  of  members  was  800,000*  Most  of  these 
iHinii  i lilt  inn i  i  were  instituted  fgr  given  periods.  Alter  the 
realisation  of  their  aim  they  were  closed;  but  in  1894 
there  still  existed  2^500  aasociations.  Limited  liability 
oompanies  and  co-operative  associations  did  not  prove  hin^ 
drances  to  one  another« 

On  the  European  continent,  only  In  Germany  the  con* 
itructton  of  cheap  dwellings  was  an  assured  success,  though 
not  to  such  a  remarkable  extent  as  in  England, 

Scimming  up  the  total  activity  of  co-operative  asaocU' 
tions  and  private  enterprises  for  the  cheapening  and  better- 
ing of  articles  of  oonsomption^  we  find  absolutely  large  and 
comparatively  small  totab.  Much  has  been  done,  but 
much  more  ought  to  have  been  done. 

The  Government,  through  organs  of  local  management 
and  by  direct  acta  of  central  authorities,  should  freely  and 
widely  devdop  it«  actinty,  and  prove  a  powerful  and 
authoritative  oollaborator  in  private  enterprise  and  co-oper- 
ative institutions.  A  series  of  convincing  examples  has 
already  proved  the  excessive  benefit  proceeding  from  gov- 
ernment aid. 

Birmingham  constructs  houses,  trades  in  eatablea,  has 
stores  of  fuel  and  other  articles.  During  recent  times  the 
housekeeping  activity  of  the  city  has  developed  and  be* 
come  extremely  complicated.  Other  English  towns  follow 
Ibi  emnple  ^  Binalngbam*  Liverpool  serves  as  a  tyf^cal 
ipli  of  tnaisetie  moaioipal  trade.  With  great  suooMf 
this  town  undertook  and  finished  the  constroction  of  several 
with  dmmp  todgingt  (S66  dwellings  were  opened  in 
WBfy     The  expeoditws  was  £^lflC  sterling;  in  1886 
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no  less  a  sum  than  £2,825  was  received  for  rent  of  thfl 
dwellings ;  the  average  profit  was  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
Another  large  house  cost  the  city  £16,145  sterlingi  and 
has  yielded  four  per  cent,  clear  profit  since  1893. 

England  has  issued  a  very  important  law  for  the  exter- 
mination of  unhealthy  and  cramped  dwellings — ArtisMsuf 
and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act  (1868).  This  gives  the  local 
authorities  the  right  to  compel  landlords  to  effect  xepaizSi 
and  in  case  of  extremities  to  pull  down  such  houses  as  XDay 
be  in  an  unfavourable  condition.  The  rebuilding  may  be 
effected  by  order  of  the  District  Council,  and  with  ths 
expenditure  of  public  money,  und^r  the  condition  that 
each  sum  should  be  entered  as  a  loan  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  a  house,  the  loan  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  ol 
four  per  cent. 

To  raise  necessary  capital,  special  local  duties  are  allowed 
to  be  levied.    After  seven  years,  an  additional  'Act  wm 
issued  in  1878,  which  gave  the  right  of   reconstmctiiig 
entire  districts  of  towns,  with  a  view  to  improving  tlie    , 
sanitary  conditions,  and  with  the  right,  in  case  of  neoeasity,    j 
of  expropriating  the  land  necessary  for  the  oonstruotion  of 
the  new  buildings.    The  resources  were  (1)  a  special  tax,    j 
(2)  loans,  (3)  government  three  per  cent,  loans. 

No  matter  how  short  be  the  time  that  has  elapsed  ainoe 
the  appearance  of  Government  initiative,  it  is  very  impoil- 
ant  to  register  in  England  the  success  and  adaptability  and 
benefit  of  direct  participation  of  local  and  central  govern- 
ment organs  in  the  economical  life  of  the  country.  Nob  1m 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  housekeeping  activity  of  tha 
government  is  there  displayed,  where,  with  the  greatest 
intensivcnoss,  co-operative  associations  and  individual 
initiative  have  already  acted. 

When  more  facts  of  this  kind  have  been  accumulated,  it 
is  possible  that  in  the  consciousness  of  modem  nations. tlia 
conviction  that  the  word  "  co-operation "  has  a  wider 
meaning  than  formerly  thought  will  become  stronger. 

What  causes  explain  tho  late  institution  of  govemmiBiit 
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liomsekeepiug  in  a  classical  country  of  individoaliimi — in 
Hie  land  of  historical  mistmst  of  the  governmejii  ? 

The  cause  of  sucoess,  in  our  opmion,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  both  the  local  and  ceatral  powers  of  Englaiid  acted 
withuui  violating  the  freedom  of  industry  ;  the  newest 
British  enterprises  display  not  government  interference^ 
not  government  monopoly,  but  government  participation* 
The  muuieipalitii.^  uf  Birmiugham,  Liverpool,  and  other 
towuf  appear  as  competitors^  not  as  monopolists,  in  no  case 
Qudeavourlng  to  force  reaction*  The  aim  is  the  cheapen* 
ing  of  the  workman's  life,  A  govermnout  house  and  a 
government  shop  spring  up  side  by  side  with  privata 
and  oo-operative  onea  The  relations  of  legality  are  not 
ohaoged.  The  principles  of  socialists  and  Mauchesteriana 
are  equally  renounced 

It  remains  to  hope  that  the  good  results  of  the  activity 
of  tha  English  Government's  methods,  begnn  with  such 
IQiMsefa,  will  not  be  cheeked,  and  that  in  other  lands  a  like 
spirit  will  pass  from  the  region  of  words  to  that  of  reality. 
Fublie  aetc^  will  have  to  work  hard  at  first,  display  much 
energyi  and  still  mor^  resignatioiL,  To  institute  great 
public  benefits,  to  issue  popular  laws,  to  reform  taxes,  are 
daeds  which  produce  many  benefits  an<l  much  glory,  which 
ri^tdly  become  famous  and  reflect  honour  upon  the 
pionaan.  There  are  other  affairs  which  demand  not  IesS| 
but  pomibly  moroi  energy  and  labour — affairs  which  bring 
but  a  late  tecompsnse,  or  even  none  at  all.  To  such  belong 
thoie  everyKlay  labours  which  are  necessary  for  the  man- 
agemeiit  of  institutions  established  by  the  govemmemt 
or  local  auibofitiea  with  a  view  of  cheapening  the  life  of 
tlio  poorer  claana.  When  such  institutions  are  of  small 
meoaM  or  cause  looses,  then  there  is  no  end  to  condem* 
nation  and  reproaob.  When  the  business  flourishes,  the 
riproachei  disappear ;  but  the  praise  is  neither  ready  nor 
abundant 

The  nearer  Ihe  insiitxittons  of  assistance  are  Uj  ibo  daily 
of  tiie  maoiaSi  and  the  more  successfully  they  ars 
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conducted,  the  more  their  directors  should  seek  gratification 
in  the  sense  of  having  fulfilled  their  duty,  and  not  in  other 
and  material  forms.  The  reward  for  all  labours  and  un- 
pleasantnesses lies  in  the  conviction  that  they  have  im- 
doubtedly  succeeded  in  reducing  the  total  of  the  sufiTeringi 
caused  by  want. 

Christian  morals  are  the  most  likely  to  develop  this 
feeling  of  honourable  resignation.  Nations,  the  upper 
classes  of  which  are  strongest  in  the  depth  of  their  religioiu 
feelings,  which  have  separated  from  false  devotion  and 
made  their  peace  with  positive  science,  have  the  greatest 
chances  of  putting  forward  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  high  mission — the  reward  for 
which  is  not  of  this  world — of  bringing  the  wide  means  of 
the  modem  civilised  kingdom  nearer  to  the  daily  and  un- 
avoidable wants  of  the  national  masses.  Certfdn  hhppj 
facts  in  the  newest  history  of  England  and  America  ue 
undoubtedly  created  by  such  a  high  elevation  of  the  feeling 
of  resignation* 

The  freedom  of  industry  ought  to  be  a  general  mla 
Exceptions  appear  only  in  those  enterprises  which  cannot 
manage  without  preliminary  permissioni  without  the  ai- 
sistance  of  the  State,  without  one  or  other  privileges,  and 
without  direct  or  indirect  aid.  Owing  to  the  substance  of 
the  business,  a  concession  from  the  local  or  central  authori- 
ties is  necessary  when  the  work  is  carried  out  in  co- 
operation with  the  Government.  As  a  concessionary  form 
of  industry,  where  the  non-interference  of  the  Govermnent 
cannot  take  place,  we  class  nearly  all  those  enterprise! 
which  are  connected  witli  municipal  welfare,  and  thoM 
labours  of  State  importance  which  can  be  executed  Ij 
private  indivividuals,  companies,  and  partnerships  I7 
authorisation  of  the  Government,  with  the  observanoe  ol 
conditions  mutually  agreed  upon.  It  is  necessary  to  i 
what  work  the  Government  should  do  by  its  dheot  1 
ing,  and  what  work  can  be  given  out  as  contracts. 
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It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  tlie  quea-* 
iiOtt  dealing  with  the  dovelopment  of  native  luduatry.  To 
State  labours  we  shall  in  due  course  deyote  a  special 
chapter,  atid  will  now  diBCUsa  local  Initiativea,  prinoipally 
in  n^ganl  to  the  welfare  of  large  and  small  towns. 

Not  long  ago  mmiicipalities  in  all  countries  lent  a  willing 
«ar  to  the  requests  of  contractors.  The  enormous  capital 
which  waa  naed  to  establish  municipal  enterpriaes  np  to 
mcent  times  belonged  exeluiitTely  to  private  industry,  and 
priTate  persons  and  oompanies  were  the  initiators. 

Kow  other  times  have  commenced.  Every  company,  all 
partners  and  contractors  who  wish  to  undertake^  even  onder 
[daiiily  advantageous  conditions  for  the  inhabitants,  con- 
tracts for  the  management  of  part  of  the  municipal  house- 
keeping, are  regarded  suspiciously.  A  choice  is  made,  not 
between  two  contractors,  but  between  private  and  govern* 
ment  management,  and  the  latter,  as  a  geneial  rale,  is 
p(referrecL  Existing  private  concessionary  enterprises  are 
legarded  with  animosity.  The  profits  of  the  oompanisi 
an  copiidared  as  losses  of  the  population,  their  authority 
as  QSiifpation,  and  as  a  kingdom  in  a  kingdom. 

Bticli  opinions  quite  naturally  hold  very  strongly  whei> 
ever  Socialists,  of  whatever  grade,  are  numerous,  Where 
Soeialtsts  have  but  small  in^nenee^  the  same  results  are 
frM|iientty  attained,  owiug  to  the  fashionable  worship  of 
government  interference.  But  the  predominatiQg  influence 
belongs  neither  to  one  nor  another  economical  science,  and 
still  lea  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  popnlatiou.  The 
daoisivv  element  ia  the  fear  of  public  men  for  their  repnta- 
ttoa«  It  ii  diffionlt  for  any  initiative  to  stand  firm  under 
tlii  leiid  wpmmehm  which  are  showered  against  those  who 
givnt  oonoeasious^  oonooisioners,  and  against  their  up- 
holders. On  one  side  we  observe  tbat  fiery  speeehes  are 
deliversd  against  plutoeraey,  and  on  the  other  we  notioe 
that  popukriiy  is  courted  with  scrupulous  carai  The 
straggle  is  unequal  and  unfair. 

The  triumph  of  cheating  over  oommon^eense  has  caused, 
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and  will  still  causo,  miicli  evil.  In  back  lanes,  in  fashion- 
able districts  of  the  capitals,  and  in  the  distant  provinces, 
the  consequences  of  exclusive  trust  in  the  self-oontented 
municipal  management  will  be  felt.  Paris  is  plainly  be* 
coming  dirtier,  Petersburg  has  no  canalisation,  no  decent 
pavements,  and  uses  injurious  water.  The  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  Moscow  are  terrible.  The  best  managed  towns 
have  numerous  unsatisfied  necessities,  funds  for  which 
could  have  been  found  long  ago,  if  the  realisation  were  not 
put  off  year  after  year  by  officials  who  dread  to  give  oat 
even  the  contracts  most  advantageous  to  the  municipality. 

This  suspicious  fear  of  private  initiative  in  the  muni- 
cipal management  reminds  us  of  the  labourer  who^  in 
conversation  with  Molinari,  declared  that  he  had  no  desin 
to  know  political  economy,  for  if  his  fellows  got  to  know 
that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  this  science,  he  wooU 
undoubtedly  be  considered  a  servant  of  the  police. 

The  truth  is  that,  in  reality,  no  difference  exists  between 
private  initiative  and  municipal  management.  One  powep 
ful  hand  may,  with  great  advantage  for  the  population, 
manage  some  municipal  business  directly,  making  use  d 
private  companies  for  other  business.  It  should  be  xe- 
membored  that  "le  mieux  est  Tennemi  du  bion"  ;  prejudice! 
should  be  avoided,  and  criticism  not  dreaded  in  too  sensitiYO 
a  manner.  There  are  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  rising 
generation  will  possess  civil  courage  of  a  better  stamp  than 
the  present. 

Experience  proves  the  most  infallible  system.  In  locali- 
ties where  the  direct  satisfaction  of  one  or  another  necessity 
of  the  population  has  given  good  results,  this  form  of  activ- 
ity should  be  developed.  The  front  rank  should  be  occupied 
by  the  daily  necessities  of  the  population,  and  not  by 
doctrines.  Once  any  necessity  is  ripe,  it  is  advantageous  to 
satisfy  it  by  the  means  and  ordering  of  the  Gbvenmient 
If  such  a  condition  entails  a  very  long  or  indefinite  post- 
ponement, it  is  necessary  immediately  to  commence  open 
search  for  private  contractors.    Every  municipalist  may  be 
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told  :  Da  it  yourself  if  you  am^  and  do  U  immediate y.  In 
ihe  oppmU^  mm^  invite  the  aid  of  others^ 

The  blt^ndiiig  of  private  imtiative  in  all  aifairs  of  local 
maoageiaent  witk  the  wide  development  of  government 
masiagenient  ta  signified  by  the  above  formnla  for  tlie 
apeedieat  aatiafaction  of  all  ueoessities.  Such  principles 
will  atUBly  be  a/lopted  by  Looal  Boatds,  if  the  arapretae 
gOTemmoni  displays  itii  influence  and  itaelf  stepa  along  the 
froiifal  path  of  vinion  and  the  jmrallel  development  of 
government  and  private  initiative*  The  native  industry 
will  acquire  a  constant  and  energetic  impulse  which  no 
lariflTs  can  produce. 

Tlio  nation  which  decides  upon  adopt  tog  this  course  may 
iMrkMHly  open  iti  frontiers.  Its  trade  and  finanoes  will 
gmiUf  beoanae  the  national  welfare  is  a  factor  of  the  national 
wMlih^  and  will  put  an  end  to  the  sad  dissension  cauaed  by 
ihB  axistonae  of  an  overflowing  exchequer  and  rich  higher 
rliwna  among  a  mass  of  poor  oonstantly  on  the  veige  of 
absolnte  poverty^  owing  to  the  danger  of  absenoe  of  work, 
euaad  by  thi5  iuaeiivity  of  iUh  Govarument^  by  repressians 
with  ngatd  to  individual  initiative,  and  by  the  struggle 
which  QtehMsly  spends  so  much  power  in  the  strife  with 
thm  dementary  incHuation  of  the  universal  market  to 
general  onion. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

The  Laws  Concerning  Capitalistic  Initiative.     The  I 
dom  of  Capitalistic  Associations.     Foreign  Captal 
Free  Frontiers. 


A' 


MONG  the  conquests  made  by  collectiYeness 
socialism  of  various  shades,  not  the  least  is  the 
crediting  of  freedom.  Happily  for  mankind,  the  princ 
of  humanitarian  public  right  became  part  of  the  nati 
flesh  and  blood  before  the  struggle,  which  was  be 
against  individualism,  placed  the  friends  of  freedom  nc 
to  the  reactionaries  than  to  the  supporters  of  the  ne 
j  economical  currents.    If  governmental,  academic  and  i 

tant  socialisms,  if  the  followers  of  Marks  had  been  as  sti 
twenty  years  ago  as  they  are  now,  and  if  the  great  chi 
of  the  seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  ' 
late,  it  is  possible  that  slavery  would  still  exist.  It  sh 
be  remembered  that  the  preaching  of  Cabet,  Pmdhan 
Marks  corresponded  with  the  time  when  the  trad< 
human  beings  was  still  firm  in  America,  serfdom  ezi 
in  Eussia  de  jure,  and  in  Germany  and  Austria  de  f 
The  abolitionists  would  have  found  it  harder  to  ini 
public  opinion  to  their  side  if  in  their  midst  a  doul 
the  advantages  of  free  competition  and  free  labour 
existed  (although  the  doubts  would  have  been  foundei 
other  principles  than  the  efforts  of  the  feudalists  and 
owners).  The  extreme  economical  schools  had  time  to  e 
a  bad  influence  in  Bussia.  During  the  first  years  a 
forms  many  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  order  of  af 
ruling  in  Western  Europe  was  not  adaptable  for  Bu 
which  ought  to  adopt  better  social  f ormS|  avoiding  t 
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'intemiediate  pliMOi.  It  h  tiot  aeo^iaary  to  say  how  such 
oono^ption^  weakened  the  enlightened  rank^  of  thinkers 
and  relatively  strengthened  their  opponents. 

In  the  fiphore  of  industry  a  similar  influence  h  ohsenred 
in  the  limitations  of  new  enterpriaes^  which  take  advan* 
tage  of  the  means  of  capitaliatio  association.  In  the  most 
oonofeta  form  the  unifopulariiy  of  individualism  was  ex- 
pttwed  in  the^  limitations,  which  aro  ieriously  felt  by 
aisonymotts  companies,  whc^e  activity  on  the  universal 
market  U  expressed  by  hundreds  of  millions. 

The  formation  and  foundation  of  large  and  small  capital* 
istiio  kingdoms  within  a  political  kingdom  is  especially 
limited  by  a  series  of  jealous  restrictions.  The  principles 
of  foi»doB  fti^  removed  to  the  s^ond  plan.  Little  import* 
moM  ii  Meribed  to  the  will  of  the  capitalist  who  oflers  hia 


I 


Ths  ultra-i^gulating  principle  is  bfought  forwaid — the 
palemal  care  fur  unrea34>uable  lETestors^  who  without 
gorenunent  guardianship  risk  losing  their  savings.  The 
danger  is  supposed  to  be  equal  both  for  the  poor  and  the 
rioh  man.  The  principal  presumption  is  the  stupidity  of 
both  one  and  the  other. 

England  1ms  long  been  known  as  a  country  where  the 
laws  abound  in  inconsistencies^  but  wher^  healthy  ideaa 
mtt  infallibly  applied  to  life,  although  not  always  openly 
diolwid.  The  British  laws  concerning  trade  and  industrial 
GOmpamm  aUo  conii($t  uf  a  liappy  contradiction  between 
admhiieferatlve  and  juridical  practice.  The  Bubble  Act 
(June  llth,  1790)  prohibita  the  further  formation  of  com* 
j/tOMB  of  iliiz«lioklera  with  oorporati^'e  nght%  without  the 
ipieial  pueadmkm  of  the  Oovemment.  Phbctioally  the  law 
tj  aToiilad,  as  it  did  not  rekte  to  limited  liabUtty  companiea. 
m  period  of  ovi*r  a  hundrtJ  yearn  the  trade  world  of 
was  aatiified  with  tha  form  of  full  partnei^hip^ 
atoidisig  tha  dammad  of  parliamentary  acts.  Bemarkable 
ingauQity  was  displayed  in  the  invention  of  prospeotaaei  of 
nek  a  kiiMl  that  oomiiliaiioe  with  the  legal  clause  was  mior^ 
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apparent  than  real.  The  general  *laws  of  England  did  not 
prevent  the  transfer  of  shares  from  one  person  to  another. 
Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  founders  of  new  companief 
declared  that  they  were  founding  a  new  enterprise  in  ao- 
cordanco  with  the  Act  of  1720,  with  unlimited  liability  of 
the  partners,  but  added  that  this  liability  would  disappear 
once  the  shares  were  fully  paid  for  and  sold  to  another 
person.  In  any  other  country,  administrative  oidexs  or 
influence  would  long  ago  have  put  a  limit  to  snoh  inven- 
tions.  In  England  the  courts  could  only  uphold  the  lav. 
Judges  did  not  undertake  the  initiative,  and  legal  suits  wen 
disputed  and  expensive.  In  reality  the  prohibition  eoiH 
tained  in  the  Bubble  Act  was  less  oppressive  than  the  weD- 
meaning  but  meddling,  all-embracing  legislation  of  tba 
Continent.  During  the  last  two  years  in  whieh  the  Babbb 
Act  was  in  force,  from  1823  to  1825,  in  view  of  the  specu- 
lative inclination  which  seized'  the  market,  the  Act  im 
considered  a  dead  letter.  In  such  a  short  period  636  oon- 
panics  were  formed  with  a  capital  of  £372,000,000  sterliBfi 
of  wliich  only  £17,600,000  were  really  paid. 

The  repeal  of  the  Bubble  Act  was  not  accompanied  bf 
a  positive  legal  permission  to  form  companies  with  Umitod 
liability.  As  formerly,  the  business  of  companies  was  con- 
ductc'd  on  tlie  principle  of  the  special  adaptation  of  the 
principles  of  full  partnership;  as  formerly,  the  new  ehte^ 
prises  reckoned  with  only  the  customary  right  and  tbe 
legal  practice. 

During  the  period  of  the  railway  mania  in  ISMii  i 
general  law  finally  made  its  appearance,  which,  tQgetltfr 
with  certain  limitations,  gave  companies  the  rights  of  I^ 
individuality.  An  office  of  registration  of  limited  liability 
companies  was  established.  Two  registrations  were  neoei" 
sary :  preliminary  and  final.  The  first  was  executed  \ij 
the  founders.  They  were  bound  to  present  the 
with  all  the  chief  information  regarding  the  newly 
lished  company,  and  then  only  received  the  right  of  il 
shares  and  inviting  public  subscription.    Further,  to  ii^ 
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qtiire  the  proper  legal  positioiij  it  was  necessary  for  tli© 
foumlers  to  receive  from  the  registrar  a  final  registration, 
it  balng  neceasary  that  at  least  part  of  tlie  shareholders 
should  gign  tha  declaration  stating  that  the  capital  was 
coUecUxl,  Then  the  company  might  commence  operations. 
B«*sid^  this^  the  law  of  1844  introduced  certain  general 
rules  for  the  internal  management  of  compames,  something 
like  a  normal  statnte.  Furtheri  it  was  roqiusito  that  every 
change  of  directors  should  bo  declared  to  the  regis trar,  and 
that  the  Board  should  always  possess  and  issue  to  ©very 
one  a  list  of  shareholders. 

Under  the  condition  of  life  and  govemment  order  in 
England  the  limitations  of  1844  were  not  of  consequenoej 
but  the  privileges  were  of  great  \'alue.  It  was  not  difficult 
lor  new  enterprises  to  conform  with  the  regulations  of  the 
taw  as  long  as  the  registration  did  not  become  a  prelimi- 
nary permission,  attended  by  delays,  accidents,  and  high- 
handed procedure.  The  advantage  was  displayed  by  the 
increase  of  new  companies,  of  which  4,049  were  registered 
daring  nine  years ;  of  these  over  8jiXlO  were  newly  founded. 
The  tecoud  registration  was  not  observed  by  the  majority, 
beeanse  tlie  prohibition  contained  in  the  law  of  1844  against 
the  trading  of  shares  before  the  second  registmtion  had  no 
im|K>rtanoa,  as  the  money-mar kc't  c^f  London,  by  its  statutes, 
was  independent  of  Parliament,  and,  according  to  its  regu- 
laiuma^  permitted  operationa  with  temporary  certiiicaUn$. 

Finally^  in  1855,  a  law  appean^d  which  instituUMJ  the 
limited  liability  of  shareholders.  The  Joint-Stock  Com- 
pany's Aclp  which  abohahed  the  double  registration,  ap> 
peared  in  1866. 

I>uriDg  one  hundred  and  iixty*fiva  years,  from  1720  to 
1885,  the  ancieiit  liberties  of  England  defended  hc^r  indus- 
try. To  these  liberties,  created  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
oonntry  owes  many  mtorprisei,  which  were  eatahlished 
without  bntvancratic  guanlianship  ami  which  enriched  the 
population.  Thcae  liberties  created  trusty  regulating 
prineipli^  in  Ike  form  of  exchange  cerporaUons.    No  one 
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prevented  the  free  sale  and  purchase  of  shares  or  bonds  or 
the  declaration  of  their  price.  But,  to  be  valid  for  inser- 
tion in  the  official  quotation  of  the  London  Ezcliangey  such 
conditions  were  imposed  that  it  was  often  easier  for  many 
to  obtain  Parliamentary  permission.  The  conimittee  of  ths 
London  Exchange,  by  force  of  its  ancient  prerogatives, 
decided  whether  certain  shares  or  bonds  were  to  be  allowed 
to  circulate  on  the  Exchange  and  to  be  inserted  in  the 
official  quotation.  During  their  debates,  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  observance  of  the  forms  ordered  by  tbs 
Government,  or  to  the  existence  of  a  special  permission. 

The  Committee  of  the  London  Exchange  never  allows 
stock  to  be  quoted  in  the  official  list  without  a  reoonmieii* 
dation  received  from  one  of  its  own  members.  This  poi- 
son, under  fear  of  being  expelled  from  the  Exchange^  ii 
responsible  for  the  veracity  of  the  information  given  re- 
specting the  new  company.  The  committee  satisfies  itself 
that  the  shares  of  the  company  enjoy  a  certain  circolation, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  has  been  paid,  and 
is  not  squandered.  The  company  must  be  of  some  OQuse- 
quence,  established  without  violations  of  the  law,  and  must 
have  a  statute,  preventing  the  issue  of  preferenoe  sham 
for  a  sum  exceeding  the  stock  capital  of  the  shareboldflii 
The  agreement  made  between  the  founders  most  be  pab- 
lished,  and  the  number  of  shares  or  bonds  allotted  to  tin 
founders  must  be  made  known.  In  general|  no  misrepre- 
sentation or  suppression  of  material  facts  is  permitted. 
Furthermore,  the  statute  forbids  the  Board  to  puchsse 
shares  of  the  company  with  its  capital.  Such  are  tbe 
conditions  that  must  be  complied  with  before  an  offimil 
quotation  can  be  obtained.  In  England  these  conditioDi 
are  considered  strict.  Many  companies  provided  with 
recommendations  have  vainly  awaited  the  access  to  Ex- 
change. Hundreds  of  requests  were  refused  during  fifteei 
years  (1862-1877).  The  London  demands  would  have  faeea 
considered  very  lenient  on  the  Continent. 

For  the  mass  of  companies  tliat  decided  to  manage  wiik- 
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cub  the  saEOiion  of  the  Loudon  Exchange,  and  to  take 
adrantftge  of  the  mrmes  of  the  presa  and  private  banks, 
the  conditions  of  the  London  Exchange  are  immatmaL 
The  most  evident  proof  of  the  total  freedom  of  limited 
hability  enterprif^es  in  England  13  the  nnic|iie  nominal 
vahie  of  the  issued  sharet-  In  distinction  from  conti- 
utntal  customs^  the  share?  may  be  of  any  value,  accord* 
tug  to  the  desire  of  the  founders^  with  no  limitations 
whatever.  One  pound  is  a  very  usual  price.  In  1891  the 
Ajaokat  Gold  Field  of  Africa  Company  made  efforts  to 
lansf  sharea  of  the  value  of  one  farthing. 

The  acting  laws  of  England  concerning  limited  liability 
companies  are  founded  chiefly  on  the  Act  of  1862. 

The  most  important  additions  to  this  law  appeared  in 
1867,  1877  and  1890. 

To  acquire  the  rights  of  a  body  corporate  it  was  sufficient 
to  be  registered  at  the  Begistration  Office,  for  which  pur- 
poee  ii  waa  sufficient  to  state :  the  form  of  the  company, 
with  the  addition  of  ^VLimited^'  (that  is,  the  liability  is 
limited  to  the  shares),  the  address  of  the  Board,  the  actt« 
irity  of  the  company,  the  amount  of  stock  capital,  the 
number  of  shares  and  their  nominal  value,  the  names, 
addrewQg  and  profeasions  of  the  foundei^,  the  number  of 
wkieh  dy>uld  not  be  lest  than  seven  and  who  should 
poitess  at  least  one  share  each.  The  founders  were  obliged 
to  tign  the  declaration ^  ^^^  their  signature's  had  to  be 
witneesed  by  at  least  one  person.  This  was  all  How 
much  haa  been  reoeiired  in  payment  for  the  shares,  the 
Government  institutions  do  not  try  to  learn.  The  com* 
pany  may  compile  its  own  statute,  or  use  the  normal  one 
appended  to  the  law  of  1862. 

Both  thii  normal  statute  and  the  majority  of  the  212 
clauses  of  the  taw  oontain  the  usual  formalitiea  of  limited 
liability  eompanies.  The  Board,  says  the  law,  should 
alwajT*  give  the  shareholders  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  list  of  owners  of  sharea,  with  the 

IliabiUtiea  of  the  company  aud    the  half-yearly   balance 
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sheets  (of  banks).  The  later  law  contains  many  important 
facilities ;  the  limitations  concern  the  rights  of  crediton 
of  insolvent  companies,  their  liquidation  by  decree  of  oonrt, 
and,  finally,  the  violations  of  a  purely  criminal  character, 
such  as  intentional  unveracity  of  prospectoses.  The  law 
of  18G7  permits  an  unlimited  issue  of  shares  either  personal 
or  payable  to  bearer.  The  law  of  1877  allowed  all  com- 
panies to  reduce  their  stock  capital  even  without  the  con- 
sont  of  their  creditoi'S. 

The  freedom  of  capitalistic  initiative  thus  attained  • 
considerable  fulness  during  the  years  between  1860  and 
1870.  Legislators  carefully  avoided  the  remaining  ob- 
stacles which,  dejure,  impeded  the  foundation  of  large  and 
small  limited  companies. 

Now  in  England  any  person  who  has  coUeoted  a  Bmall 
group  of  supporters,  rich  or  poor,  may  declare  a  new  cooi- 
pany,  and  Government  institutions  are  obliged  to  regiBter 
it  as  a  new  corporate  body.  The  amount  of  capital  may 
vary  from  several  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  handreds  of 
millions.  The  capital  is  either  paid  up  in  full  or  for  ths 
greater  part  remains  fictitious,  at  the  option  of  the  f oonden 
and  actual  directors.  It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  any  pa>- 
mission  whatever  to  make  any  increase  or  redaction  of 
the  fictitious  or  actual  capital,  once  the  general  meeting 
of  the  shareholders  has  arrived  at  any  decision.  Tbe 
value  of  the  shares  may  be  as  low  or  high  as  desiraUa 
The  shares  may  be  payable  to  bearer,  personal,  or  botL 
The  founders  may  retain,  free  of  payment,  any  nuxnher 
of  shares  they  desire  in  remuneration  for  their  seryioea 
To  repay  the  preference  shares  no  Government  control  is 
necessary.  All  shares  may  circulate  and  be  quoted  on  tho 
Exchange.  Any  shares  may  come  into  the  official  list  of 
quotation  if  the  London  committee,  which  is  not  in  the 
least  interested  in  the  views  of  the  Government^  is  kind 
enough  to  accord  this  desirable  privilege. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  continental  legislators,  suck 
a  state  of  affairs  ought  to  ruin  a  kingdom. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact|  it  has  given  Eugland  wealth.  The 
laata  are  too  decisive.  Duriug  twenty-five  years,  from 
1862  to  1886,  limited  cotnpauies  to  iho  numher  of  25,303 
were  regiitercd.  Many  thousands  met  with  an  untimely 
death,  or  never  commenoed  operations,  or  went  into  liqni* 
dation  of  their  own  accord,  or  experienced  the  harden 
of  legal  liquidation.  But  in  ISOi  the  Uuited  Kingdom 
counted  18^361  oompaniej?,  witli  a  paid-up  capital  of 
£J^<336,029,S35  sterling — ^a  capital  on©  and  a  half  timea 
greater  than  all  the  capitalB  of  the  limited  companies  of 
France  and  Germany  put  tngethcn 

Aooording  to  the  official  certificate  of  the  representatives 
of  the  London  Exchange,  there  exist  a  very  great  number 
of  Knglish  companies  which  operate  abroa^l ;  they  posses 
an  Englisih  capital^  fully  paid,  of  £G6,000,000,  and  theif 
iliarit  circulate  ou  the  London  Exchange*  According  to 
gmaiml  opinion  the  Act  of  186*2  marks  the  commencement 
of  a  ntw  and  happy  era.  In  the  well-known  work,  TAe 
liishrg  ofBrUidi  Commerce,  p.  4G2,  the  period  of  1863-1886 
ia  named  the  '*  Extension  Mania,"  because  at  tUi  time  the 
nation  made  all  posBible  efforta  to  extend  its  commemal 
60tarprii«s*  At  thia  time  the  erection  of  houses,  the 
ImiMtitg  of  thipa,  the  organisation  of  mines,  and  other 
bmncMas  were  developed  very  extensively*  Small  capi- 
talists bought  such  industrial  itliares  as  in  the  general 
unimrti^m  of  the  market  seemed  to  pr^s^ut  a  vt^ry  atlvan* 
iagpoQi  impertinent  for  capital*  Duriug  the  years  be^ 
tween  1860  and  liflO  more  than  &,000  miles  of  railway  were 
CN^QfftrDoied  in  England,  or  nearly  as  much  as  during  the 
Batlwmy  Mania,  Notwithstanding  the  civil  war  in 
Amerioa,  which  stopped  the  delivery  of  cotton,  the  manu* 
facturing  tmde  developed  rapidly.  With  the  decrease  of 
cotton  mills  the  produce  of  wcm^Ucu  and  linen  goods  in* 
ensased. 

The  English  export  abroad  daring  the  five  years  from 
1861  to  1866  torn  from  125  to  189  millions  sterling. 

The  issue  of  laws  oonoemtng  the  ontiro  freedom  of  tr^do 
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and  industrial  incorporation  in  the  United  Songdom  OQm« 
cided  with  the  final  triumph  of  the  principle  of  free  int6^ 
national  exchange. 

No  external  union  existed  between  Gladstone's  tariff  and 
the  Acts  of  1856, 1862  and  1867.  But  the  internal  rimi- 
larity  was  great.  The  same  spirit  caused  both  refonnii 
Having  declined  the  services  of  the  Gt>vemment  in  tba 
form  of  the  artificial  increasing  of  prices,  the  British  in* 
dustry  needed,  first,  the  destruction  of  obstacles  to  in- 
dustrial initiative,  and  secondly,  the  genial  sanction  of 
capitalistic  associations  of  all  kinds.  New  England,  ofo*- 
come  by  Cobden's  ideas,  naturally  demanded  somethiag 
like  the  reverse  of  the  Bubble  Act. 

The  new  order  was  not  quite  strong  in  England,  and  the 
influence  of  continental  State  socialism  was  felt  at  timea 
After  the  crises,  which  were  repeated  about  every  ttt 
years,  repressive  means  against  incorporation  and  Exchaagi 
speculation  acquired  a  certain  popularity.  In  1876  the 
British  Government  tried  to  pass  a  series  of  limitationi^ 
of  which  the  chief  was  the  categorical  condition  that  tlie 
subscription  for  shares  should  amount  to  at  least  half  the 
stock  capital ;  otherwise,  according  to  the  project  of  tliii 
law,  the  company  was  refused  registration  and  the  rig^ 
of  legal  personality.  Various  standards  for  fonnderB'  jio- 
spectuses,  and  even  for  the  acquisition  of  immovealb 
property,  were  invented  to  ensure  the  companies  agMmt 
bargains  openly  disadvantageous  for  the  shaieIioUien» 
The  bill  was  presented,  subjected  to  many  alteiaticns  it 
the  sittings  of  committees ;  but  at  the  meeting  ci  tb 
House  it  became  evident  that  the  reform  did  not  eqoy 
popularity  and  was  not  likely  to  have  a  majority  of  vota 
The  Government  did  not  persist,  and  the  bill  was  alsa- 
doned.  Twenty  years  later  serious  efforts  were  renewedL  A 
committee  was  embodied  for  the  purpose  of  investigatingib 
question  of  the  alterations  necessary  in  the  laws  for  limitai 
liability  companies,  with  a  view  to  preventing  swindlof 
in  the  founding  of  companies  and  in  their  management! 
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^  The  committee  heard  the  ropresentatives  of  the  London 
Eichaage — the  tribunal  which  up  to  this  time  had  been 
most  feared  by  the  apeculators.  Contrary  to  expectation, 
the  memben  of  the  Exchange  declared  themselves  de- 
ciiively  against  any  UmitatLonB  and  obligatory  guarantees. 
**  Oppressive  measures/*  said  they,  "  instituted  for  the 
pttrpoee  of  cheokinif  abuses,  will  lead  to  the  best  and 
fichest  operators  leaTing  the  business."  Furthermore^ 
wMle  making  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  figum 
(£66,00O,(X)O)  of  the  capital  of  English  companies  doing 
boiinois  in  foreign  lands,  the  repreBentatives  of  the  Ex- 
ekatige  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  limitation  of  these 
mmpanies  abne  would  cause  the  transfer  to  the  bands  of 
foreigners  of  those  branches  of  trade  in  which  England, 
tlianka  to  the  Companies  Act^  bolda  a  monopolising 
position.  Even  admitting  that,  during  the  force  of  the 
said  ActSj  many  abuses  were  practised^  which  made  dis- 
honest enrichment  possiblef  nevertheless  their  consequences 
wm  X^TJ  important  and  benefioent,  because  '^  they  assisted 
the  development  of  industry  in  England  and  her  colonies,*' 
In  addttkin  to  these  convincing  and  authoritative  counsels, 
the  oommittee  itself  observed  principles  other  than  those 
observed  by  the  author  of  the  project  of  I87C*  In  its  report 
ibe  oommiilM  stated  its  own  opinion  as  foilows : — 

*^Tba  laws  cannot  defend  the  public  from  the  conse- 
c|ueboea  of  its  own  carelessness,  inexperience  and  indiscre- 
tion ;  the  lawgiver  is  not  capable  of  inspiring  it  with 
diseretionf  oommoii-sense  and  understanding  of  busineas. 
It  is  necessary  to  raoember  that  the  majority  of  companies 
are  formed  for  the  honest  conduct  of,  though  speculative, 
yet  legal  trade  and  industrial  enterprises/' 

Wiadam  itaell  is  contained  in  these  words.  They  should 
be  mgraved  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  walls  where  the 
antboritativo  eoonomisli  of  any  country  are  oocnpied  in 
tbs  oompiling  of  new  trade  an^l  Exchange  mles. 

France,  from  the  time  of  the  Bevdutioti  being  bshind 
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law-giving  principles.  The  freedom  of  indtistiy  was  de- 
clared on  March  2nd,  1791.  Notwithstanding  the  troaUed 
times,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  freedom  of  partDer- 
ships  and  companies  was  the  most  advantageous  expiessicm 
of  the  freedom  of  industries;  numerous  trade  entoprises 
sprang  up  even  under  the  stress  of  revolutionary  storms. 
But  the  favourable  circumstances  did  not  last  long.  The 
Government,  issuing  enormous  quantities  of  uncashaUe 
bills,  saw  with  dissatisfaction  that  the  price  of  industrial 
paper  became  firmer,  whereas  the  price  of  the  bills  became 
very  low.  In  view  of  such  conditions,  the  revolutionaiy 
rulers  were  not  slow  to  take  extreme  measures. 

The  National  Convention  issued  a  decree,  dated  August 
24th,  1793,  in  force  of  which  all  companies  with  shaiw 
payable  to  the  bearer  were  to  cease  operations,  the  furthff 
foundation  of  such  companies  being  possible  only  with  the 
sanction  of  the  authority,  asked  for  in  legal  order.  Observe 
that  at  the  same  time  the  freedom  of  industry  was  not 
repealed.  Eight  months  later,  on  April  16th,  1794,  a  still 
more  decisive  decree  was  issued :  new  companies  wei«  en- 
tirely prohibited. 

Among  the  motives  leading  to  tlus  enactment  was  tk 
desire  to  put  a  stop  to  speculation.  Old  men  still  lived  vho 
in  their  youth  had  known  persons  that  had  suffered  from  tbe 
enterprises  of  John  Law.  Notwithstanding  the  immense 
difference  between  the  stem  republicans  of  the  Conventiflfi 
and  the  careless,  kind,  elegant,  giddy  society  of  the  Eegency. 
there  was  a  strong  likeness,  in  essentials,  between  the 
Government  measures  of  1720  and  1794.  The  Begency 
having  purposely  created  a  love  of  speculation  by  means 
of  privileged  companies,  issued  bubble-shares  and  banknotes, 
and  to  elevate  the  price  of  these,  prohibited  the  keeping  of 
gold,  with  the  exception  of  small  sums,  nnder  threat  d 
confiscation.  The  Republic,  after  issuing  nncashable  faiOsr 
totally  prohibited  (under  threat  of  the  guillotine)  theinflnx 
of  capital  to  companies. 

When  the  Epoch  of  the  Terror  was  past,  the  Act  of  April 
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l&ili,  1794,  was  abolished  (November  21st,  1795) ;  bat  all 
other  llmitatioiis  and  obstacles  femaiued  iu  force*  Follow- 
iti^  thia  impoasibla  law^  French  eourts  acknowledged  the 
ttulimited  responsibilitj^  of  every  shareholder  in  all  bonds  of 
the  oompanjr.    It  was  impossible  to  go  further, 

Napojeon's  code  pnt  an  end  to  this  tinbearable  situation. 
It  is  true  that  limited  liability  companies  were  subjected  to 
very  compltcated  and  severe  preliminaries  before  Goveru'- 
ment  sanction  conld  be  obtained,  but  the  law  gave  total  free- 
dom to  the  so-called  '^  command ite*eompanies  '*  and  the  issue 
of  shares.  Part  of  the  owners  bore  the  ent  ire  responsibility : 
the  liabiEty  of  the  others  was  limited  to  their  invefitment, 
Tbe  demands  of  the  taw  were  fully  satisfied  if  only  one 
SEMmber  was  liable  for  all  his  property.  It  is  natural  timt  the 
form  just  mentioned  appeared  as  an  anchor  of  salvation;  and 
oapilelistic  iuitiativa  took  great  advantage  of  it  It  was 
mfieieiit  to  find  one  person  willing  to  play  the  |)art  of  the 
mttimited  sponsor  for  the  company,  this  person  often  being 
wUllfig  to  nndartake  any  responsibility  whatever  for  the 
most  miserable  remuneration.  l,10(j  of  these  companies^ 
with  A  capital  of  1,117,098^-10  francs,  ware  registered  at 
Paris  in  1808*  Meanwhile,  only  507  companies,  with  a 
capital  of  898,396,125  francs,  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Qoverasient.  The  wealth  of  France,  the  enormous  capital 
whiah  this  oountiy  poeaeeses,  was  collected  during  the 
wkob  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  the  fundamental 
capital,  which  gave  national  labour  the  power  of  astonish^ 
ing  the  world  by  the  number  of  free  milliards^  was  un* 
ckmbtedly  created  during  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
From  an  impoverisbed  and  ruined  state,  France  became 
a  rich  state  in  the  period  from  1810  to  1830.  The  oom* 
pubory  but  beneEcent  agrarian  re<livision  made  by  the 
Bevolution  (of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on)  had  very 
important  oouiequences  for  agriculture.  Fcir  industry 
•imilar  infliiwoee  were  caused  by  the  famoM  ireedom  of 
eapitalistic  initiative.  The  eompany  bnaine^i  gradually 
ring  aocuilomed  to  the  new  eider,  waa  obliged   to 
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capture  step  by  step  the  right  of  issue  of  shares  payaUe 
to  the  bearer.  At  the  critical  period  of  the  first  stages  of 
free  industry  the  normal  price  of  shares  happily  did  not 
exist,  and  the  figures  of  60  and  20  francs  were  not  nra 
Such  small  shares  terrified  many  of  the  contemporaxy 
economists.  The  country  became  rich  rapidly,  but  many 
companies  collapsed  entirely;  much  swindling  existed, 
and  large  savings  were  irrevocably  swallowed  up  by 
speculation.  The  G-ovemment  wished  to  compel  tha 
public  to  become  reasonable;  especial  fear  was  excited 
by  20  franc  shares. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  Second  Empire,  at  the  time 
of  political  peace,  the  question  of  trade  and  industrial 
law-making  naturally  came  forward  under  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  increasing  construction  of  railways.  In 
1856  the  freedom  of  companies  was  suspended.  The  law 
of  July  17  introduced  a  series  of  limitations.  The  most  Of- 
pressive  was  the  decree  as  to  the  minimum  value  of  shares  of 
companies,  namely,  600  francs.  If  a  compeiny  had  a  capitil 
of  less  than  200,000  francs  the  price  of  a  share  oouU  be 
reduced  to  a  hundred  francs.  Further,  companies  wen 
considered  incorporated  only  upon  subscription  of  the  en- 
tire capital  and  the  actual  payment  of  at  least  a  quarter  of 
the  stock  capital.  The  transfer  of  the  shares  was  permitted 
only  after  two-thirds  of  their  value  had  been  paid.  Shsxa 
payable  to  the  bearer  could  be  Issued  only  as  fully  paid. 
The  law  of  185(5  deprived  French  industry  of  the  poaai- 
bility  of  collecting  capital  gradually,  which  in  England 
was  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  many  powerful  firms.  The 
prohibition  of  the  issue  of  small  shares  hindered  smaD 
savings  from  taking  part  in  the  business.  The  law  d 
1856  must  be  acknowledged  to  possess  one  impartaat 
quality:  no  preliminary  sanction  was  necessary.  Thii 
was  the  reason  why  industry  adapted  itself  to  the  neif 
order ;  half  a  century  of  freedom  had  given  it  time  to  gUB 
in  strength. 

Further  regulating  and  limiting  measures   would  not 
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hMkir%  been  late  in  appe&rmg  but  for  the  bappy  change 
afleeled  by  Cobden*s  treaty,  which  brightened  the  dark 
days  of  Napoleon's  reign.  The  trade  treaty  with  England 
advanced  the  close  union  of  freedom  of  trade  with  the 
freedom  of  industrial  initiative.  The  prohibitive  current 
ODly  just  commencing  in  France  was  turned  away. 

The  natural  consequence  of  the  treaty  was  the  conven- 
tiou  of  April  30ih,  18G2,  by  force  of  which  English  com* 
paum  were  allowed  to  operate  in  France  as  competitors 
with  French  companies*  Then  the  simple  and  undeniable 
logic  of  facts  proved  thai  free  incorporation  and  free  eujtivity 
of  companies  give  important  advantages  to  a  country  of 
freedom  over  a  country  of  linutation. 

The  company  laws  of  France,  which  are  behind  those  of 
Englandi  though  considerably  in  advance  of  most  conti- 
litntal  Statsi  in  the  width  of  their  principal  bases^  are^  in 
Y«altty,  Cubdeu's  gift.  In  our  days  of  tariffs  another 
oppofiite  current  has  appeared  ;  the  liberal  law  in  regard  to 
•hares  still  exists.  This  gift  was  retained  by  the  Acts  of 
1863  and  18^57.  The  free  incorporation  of  both  '*  comman- 
dite **  and  limited  companies  has  been  astablished,  excepting 
life  tn^^uranee  oompauies.  It  is  sufficient  to  register  the 
statute  at  a  notary's  office  (and  publish  it),  with  the  signa- 
iUTi  of  not  iem  than  seven  founders  of  the  company.  The 
I  art  ooQsidenKi  not  incorporated  in  the  fallowing 


(1)  If  a  share  should  be  of  a  smaller  nominal  value  than 
100  francs  when  the  company's  capital  is  le^  than  2U0,000 
fimooii  or  smaller  than  500  francs  wheu  the  capital  is  more 
than  200|000  franca.  (2)  When  the  entire  stock  capital  ii 
not  rabaeribed.  (8)  When  on  all  shares  a  quarO^r  of  tbetr 
value  ta  not  paid.  (4)  When  the  founders  have  not  mftde  a 
notarial  declaimtion  that  the  two  former  demands  are  ful- 
filled. (5)  When  this  declaration  has  not  been  subjected 
to  the  diacossion  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  founders*  (6) 
Wbeii  the  statute  permita  the  transfer  of  the  aharM  before 
the  payment  of  a  quarter  of  their  value*     (7)  When  the 
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statute  permits  the  change  of  shares  payable  to  bearer,  or 
releases  the  shareholders  from  liability  before  the  payment 
of  this  part.  (8)  When  the  instalments  of  shares  or  other 
privileges  granted  in  favour  of  individual  parties  have  not 
been  verified  in  the  right  legal  manner.  (9)  When  the 
first  administrators  (Board  of  Directors)  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  statute,  and  are  not  elected  at  the  first  general  meet- 
ing of  shareholders.  (10)  When  the  same  meeting  has  not 
elected  a  reviser.  (11)  When  the  law  has  not  been  observed 
in  calling  the  first  meeting.  (12)  When  the  number  of 
founders  is  less  than  seven. 

This  long  list  cannot  be  avoided,  because  upon  any  vida- 
tion  of  the  demands  of  the  law  any  person  may  demand  the 
legal  cessation  of  the  company. 

Of  other  regulations  of  the  law  of  1867  we  observe  the 
limitation  of  the  number  of  votes  of  any  one  shareholder  to 
ten,  independently  of  the  number  of  shares  held  by  him. 

The  very  strict  civil  responsibility  of  the  founders  and 
administrators,  and  the  criminal  punishment  prepared  for 
swindlers,  strengthen  the  power  of  the  law. 

The  absence  of  preliminary  sanction  and  the  aboUtion  of 
the  absurd  "commandite"  fiction  redeem  much  that  is 
narrow  and  illogical.  French  industry  is  already  accus- 
tomed to  its  company  laws.  When  we  compare  them  with 
the  English  statutes  we  cannot  refrain  from  thinking  th»t 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  revival  of  protectionism  in  Prance 
is  contained  in  the  important  obstacles  which  the  law  has 
put  in  the  way  of  new  companies.  The  English  registra- 
tion gives  a  free  hand  to  every  industrial  association,  and  sees 
that  interference  is  not  made  too  easy.  The  French  process 
does  without  registration,  and  openly  pursues  every  limited 
liability  enterprise  with  a  jealous  and  distrustful  opinion, 
and  is  always  ready  to  interfere  at  the  first  sign  of  careless- 
ness and  as  soon  as  the  least  effort  is  made  by  the  company 
to  get  free  from  the  oppressing  limitations.  The  EngM 
freedom  certainly  may  assist  certain  abuses,  but  hardly  to  a 
great  extent,  because  the  public  and  the  Exchange  are 
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accustomed  to  the  necessary  care  and  defence  of  their  sar- 
iogt  without  the  help  of  prohibitive  measures ;  and  the 
country  m  not  being  impoverished.  The  good  qualities  of 
bee  incorporation  more  than  redeem  the  bad  ones. 

With  the  absence  of  formalities  and  limitations,  and  the 
non-interference  of  the  authorities,  the  public  soon  becomes 
fully  conscious  that  it  cannot  rely  upon  the  control  of  the 
Qoirernment,  and  that  every  one  must  decide  for  hinLsell 
concernmg  the  trustworthiness  of  a  giveu  enterprise  and 
the  reputation  of  its  founders.  This  consciousness  alone 
presents  the  best  guarantee  against  swindling  and  rotten 
speculation — a  guarantee  better  than  all  the  decrees  of  1866| 
1863  and  1867  put  together. 

The  concessionary  system  ruled  in  the  German  States 
and  Prussia  up  to  1870.  The  youthful  German  imperiaUsm 
decided  to  do  away  with  it>  but  to  surround  incorporation 
with  strict  conditions.  The  subscription  of  the  entire  stock 
capita!,  the  immediate  payment  of  10  per  cent,  the  release 
of  the  members  from  mutual  seourity  only  after  the  suh* 
jicripttoii  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  the  Issue  of  shares 
payable  to  the  bearer  only  upon  payment  of  25  per  cent, 
of  their  value,  the  wide  civil  responsibility  of  the  fij^i 
shareholders  and  founders,  the  strict  criminal  liability  of 
the  founders — these  are  Uie  general  features  of  the  Act  of 
July  il,  1870. 

The  famous  period  of  iuoorporation  of  1871-1874,  ending 
in  a  lieavy  crisis^  passed  while  these  laws  were  in  foree. 

The  ezcesiive  iniux  of  free  money  from  France,  in  the 
form  of  milljards  of  oontributionf  were  evidently  the  chief 
cause  of  the  speeulaiive  mood  which  took  poasesuon  of  the 
market.  Only  two  hnndred  and  three  limited  liability 
companies,  with  a  capital  of  2,192,900|000  marks,  existed 
in  Pkussia  up  to  187L  Later  (in  Prussia  alone),  in  1871, 
two  hnndred  and  three,  in  1872  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
•iglit^  and  in  1873  one  htmdred  and  sixty-two  companies 
founded,  and  the  total  capital  rose  to  5,3a9,000|00O 
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marks.  When  the  golden  dream  passed,  and  the  world 
woke  up,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  companies  were  in 
process  of  liquidation. 

The  calamities  of  the  crisis  evoked  an  agitation  againit 
the  freedom  of  incorporation,  but  the  return  to  the  coiio» 
sionary  system  did  not  become  more  popular.  It  was 
desired  to  increase  strictness  only  as  a  recompense  for  the 
absence  of  preliminary  sanction.  The  abundance  of  projecti 
retarded  the  affair,  and  not  till  nine  years  after  the  duk, 
in  September,  1883,  was  a  ministerial  law  compiled,  and 
only  after  a  discussion  lasting  for  eight  months  in  the 
papers,  in  trade  corporations,  and  in  the  Beichstagi  did  the 
law  of  May  18,  1884,  make  its  appearance. 

The  chief  object  of  this  new  enactment  was  to  invent 
regulations  not  less  strict  than  preliminary  sanctkm, 
without  returning  to  the  system  of  concessions.  The  pn* 
liminary  law  fixed  the  minimum  value  of  shares:  thoee 
payable  to  bearer  were  to  be  of  the  value  of  6|000  marks; 
the  others,  1,000  marks.  This  invention  of  the  G^ermaa 
lawmakers,  had  it  been  realised,  would  have  gained  vor 
enviable  distinction  by  totally  suppressing  inooxpontifB 
freedom.  At  the  last  moment  a  less  strict  decision  wii 
arrived  at.  The  minimum  value  of  shares,  whether  payable 
to  bearer  or  personal,  was  fixed  at  1,000  marks.^  Li  oom- 
parison  with  France,  the  rigour  of  the  law  is  expressed  in 
the  relation:  1,000  marks  (1,250  francs)  to  600  francs;  that 
is,  the  German  law  is  two  and  a  half  times  more  rigorooi 
than  the  French.  Other  strict  regulations  increased  the 
economical  misfortunes  experienced  by  the  GermanS|  thanb 
to  the  law  of  1884.  First,  the  former  arrangement  that  a 
subscription  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  capital  should  release  the 
members  from  mutual  security  was  abolished;  seoondljt 
temporary  certificates  payable  to  the  bearer  were  pro- 
hibited; thirdly,  the  liability  of  the  founders  was  increased; 

'  For  personal  shares  in  special  cases,  and  with  the  sanction  of  ike 
Council  of  the  Federation,  the  minimum  might  be  reduced  to  900 
marks. 
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foturthly,  the  pAjmeBt  of  une^foartii  of  the  capital  vms 
bindiBg ;  Mthly^  the  first  goneml  meeting  ftod  ike  oom- 
mencement  of  operations  were  set  under  the  control  of 
oomioerci&l  courts.  W©  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  our 
opinion  that  all  thesa  Hmiting  regulations  of  1884  were 
worse  than  the  concessionary  system. 

furious  consequences  soon  made  their  appearance.  It 
it  TCfy  generally  acknowledged  that  **  imm^iataly  after 
the  publishing  of  the  new  law  it  became  evident  that  to  a 
great  extent  it  hindered  the  exteujion  of  incorporative 
activity*^  The  liability  of  founders  and  other  members 
was  too  great;  many  solid  capitalists  were  simply  afraid  of 
getting  mixed  up  in  great  unpleasantnesses,  owing  to  the 
fault  of  other  persons,  or  even  in  case  of  the  least  careless- 
nesi.  The  worst  lot  feU  to  the  share  of  the  young  German 
colonies,  where  Xkew  enterprises,  thanks  to  the  rigour  of  the 
new  law,  decisively  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  limited 
liabiUty  form* 

The  undoubted  colonisbg  capacities  of  the  Germans,  and 
the  excess  of  population^  intelligent,  industrious  and 
moderitet  promised  a  brilliaut  future  for  the  transKK^eanio 
acquisitions  of  Germany* 

The  conquests  of  Major  Weissmaun  were  greeted  with  joy- 
The  law  of  1^4  was  just  in  time  to  undermine,  to  a  cou- 
siderable  degreoi  the  hopea  of  the  transfer  of  the  iudustriAl 
action ty  of  the  German  towns  mid  villages  to  the  virgin 
aoil  uf  Africa,  Industrial  freedom  is  absolutely  neceiiaqf 
where  eapitatiste  are  few,  the  population  thin,  and  whef^ 
labour  has  not  yet  miKle  much  advance. 

The  Acting  company  laws  of  Germany  h*ve  singular 
motives.  The  evident  aim  of  the  law  is  to  struggle  against 
the  periodical  desire  of  the  public  to  participate  in  new 
enterprises.  To  restrict  inoorporation  in  these  periods^  to 
provent  the  public  sup^ying  qiecuktors  with  money,  to 

>  &Mr. 
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Dbs  Otatia,  teMhad  dio  CommAti^iteti-OeMnieliafteii 
OessUschsJtsii,  von  18th  July,  1884  (Berlin^ 
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averting  crises — these  were  the  aims  of  tHose  who  drew 
up  these  rules.  The  lawgiver,  neglecting  English  object- 
lessons,  wished  to  '^  supply  the  public  with  reason  "  against 
its  will,  to  protect  the  pockets  of  adults  from  their  own 
mistakes. 

The  speculative  instinct  is  based  upon  such  features  of 
human  character  as  lie  beyond  the  natural  sphere  of  con- 
temporary law-making. 

At  ordinary  times  the  public  is  ready  to  value  its  wealth 
above  liberty,  health,  and  even  life.  It  has  long  since  been 
observed  that  the  highest  degree  of  administrative  oppres- 
sion is  borne  with  greater  ease  than  money  losses.  Heavy 
taxes  and  confiscation  seem  harder  to  bear  than  death  itself. 
But  periodically  a  time  comes  when  thej  majority,  for  a 
very  doubtful  advantage,  are  ready  to  sacrifice  all  the 
savings  produced  by  hard  labour.  The  frivolous  regard 
of  property  interests  is  then  spread  like  infection.  The 
wildest  schemes  find  capitalists.  The  public  disburses  its 
money,  notwithstanding  the  official  warning,  the  protest  of 
the  serious  papers,  and  the  derision  and  caricatures  of  the 
small  papers.  The  money  is  given  to  buy  shares  at  any 
price.  There  exist  inclinations  of  the  crowd,  the  causes  of 
which  can  be  studied,  but  not  stopped. 

A  long  series  of  crises  convinces  us  that  the  spirit  of 
speculation  takes  possession  of  the  populace  after  a  period 
of  inactivity.  The  part  of  the  Government  is  plain.  It  is 
useless  to  invent  legal  measures  to  deter  the  industrial 
initiative  in  the  years  of  the  awakening  energy.  It  is 
more  expedient  to  choose  other  courses  for  the  averting  or 
alleviation  of  the  crisis.  In  the  years  of  inactivity  it  is 
desirable  to  display  the  greatest  activity  of  Government 
housekeeping,  and  to  extend  financial  operations.  On  the 
contrary,  at  the  time  of  increased  private  enterprise  and 
speculative  fever  it  is  better  to  reduce  the  Gt)vemment 
economical  initiative.  Then  the  changes  from  stagnation 
to  activity  and  from  activity  to  decrease  will  be  lea 
sharp. 
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AfUr  the  war  of  1870-1871  j  the  German  Goverament 
foUowad  ft  less  rea^nable  course  of  politics*  The  com- 
sienoGEiidnt  of  peiLCO  after  brilliant  victories  ^tr&Dgthened 
itue  miimk  of  the  coutitry ;  the  buoyancy  of  the  naiioB&l 
ipirit  uf  its  own  accord  utight  to  lead  to  considerable 
Quliv^euing  of  industry  and  trade.  The  milUardji  of  the 
EVench  indemnity  gave  the  Government  funds  which 
might  have  been  utilised  for  the  regulation  or  strengthen* 
tng  of  industrial  enterprise,  In  other  words,  it  depended 
upon  the  will  of  the  Qovernmcnt  to  aid  the  free  and  healthy 
development  of  national  prcxiuction  or  to  give  a  supple* 
mentary  impulse  to  the  brilliant,  but  illusive  and  ruinous, 
mania  for  spticulative  enterprise.  The  Government  was 
oiMleiif  and^  forgetting  the  history  of  periodical  crises, 
began  to  tread  the  dangerous  path*  The  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  the  purchase  of  railways,  extensive  public 
works,  profuse  donations^  all  appeared  simultaneously,  and 
proved  that  the  five  milliards  of  francs  received  were  to  be 
poured  intci  the  country  in  a  very  short  time*  A  state  of 
feverishness  was  the  natural  result.  The  steady  flame  de- 
veloped into  a  terrible  conflagration*  When  the  movement 
had  worn  itself  out,  the  victorious  State,  that  had  so  lately 
been  enriched,  had  leisure  to  observe  bankruptcies,  catas* 
tfophesj  absence  of  work,  and  deame»s  everywhere.  The 
mannfacioriaa  remained  without  orders,  the  mills  without 
work|  shops  without  customers,  shipping  without  cargo, 
railwmyi  withoni  passengers,  and  houses  without  tenants. 

The  misforttine  was  great.  The  awakening  wis  sad. 
The  gntlty  were  sought  for.  Efforts  were  made  to  lay 
the  blame  cm  the  right  shoulders,  and  the  officious  prese 
ottered  rebokea  to  the  cardesi  public.  But  threats  and 
cnwaa  were  showered  upon  speculators^  They  wc^re  charged 
with  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  accused  of  having  taken 
advantage  of  industrial  freedom. 

Fifteen  years  havo  passed  since  the  issue  of  the  German 
limiting  law  of  1884^  which  is  still  in  force,  and  which, 
with  certain  imaU  and  unimportant  alterations,  is  included 
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in  the  new  civil  code  in  force  since  January  1,  1898. 
During  the  first  half  of  1898  the  harznfal  side  of  the 
German  Company  Act  was  proved,  among  other  facts  by 
the  comparison  of  the  small  number  of  limited  liability 
companies  founded  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  last 
year  in  Germany  with  the  number  of  new  companies  in 
England,  where  2,644,  with  a  capital  of  £145,889,428,  wew 
presented  for  registration,  free  of  limitation.  How  many 
of  these  were  ephemeral  enterprises  is  unknown;  bnt 
England  managed  to  overcome  the  calamities  connected 
with  industry  without  changing  the  law.  The  periodicil 
springing  up  of  masses  of  enterprises  marks  the  growth  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  with  the  simultaneous  incxean 
of  that  most  valuable  gift — the  collective  capacity  for  sail- 
defence. 
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The  Harmony  of  Free,  UnivcT$al»  and  Social 
Co-operation. 

^HE  %w&ommB  of  SocialiBm  excite  fear  in  Oermanj, 
Fmncc^,  and  Belgium.  Sinoe  the  Soeialista  began  to 
timggle  upon  election  platforms,  instead  of  upon  barri- 
cadeti  the  parliaments  have  become  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  tbeir  representativej.  Ko  new  party  ever  acquired 
better  tactics  and  better  discipline  so  quickly.  No  party 
e^er  took  such  advantage  of  the  lowering  of  electional 
rights^  and  of  uniyersal  auffiage.  The  famous  thirty-six 
SoctalistSf  whom  Prince  Blsmarok  admitted,  were  very  soon 
outnumbered.  During  recent  timet  the  Socialists  of  Prance 
made  eflforts  to  reach  the  President's  chair.  These  sue* 
csiita»  d«psodent  on  QovenuoELent  Acts,  or  on  the  grouping 
of  pattbSy  may  continue  until  the  time  when  the  SocialiatH 
take  hold  of  the  tx>wer  in  some  large  kingdom,  in  France 
or  Germany.  As  ioon  u%  they  commence  realising  their 
syttami  it  will  collapse.  Final  deHtruetion  awaits  them  at 
ibi  monaut  of  their  greatest  triumph.  I^t  rulers  succumb 
to  them,  and  let  them  grasp  the  armed  forces.  Let  the 
uaiioii  be  subdued.  Suppose  even  that  the  Oovemment 
will  deal  with  the  calamities  of  the  economical  shook 
piweeding  from  the  yictories  of  the  Socialists.  Buin  will 
approach  from  another  quarter.  The  sooialistio  kingdom 
will  fall  under  the  blows  of  other  nations,  no  matter  how 
much  truth  be  eontained  in  the  socialistlo  oooetption. 

Sangainary  oonfliota  with  the  neighbouring  nations  that 
do  not  believe  in  Socialiim  (the  simultaneons  universal 
triumph  of  Socialism  cannot  be  expected)  will  take  plaeey 
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but  not  from  the  desire  of  other  nations  (England,  Austria^ 
and  Russia)  to  crush  the  new  power.  The  causes  of  war 
will  be  more  imperative,  and  not  in  the  least  dependent  on 
any  particular  kind  of  policy. 

When  Bebel  was  requested  in  the  Reichstag  to  state 
what  the  aims  of  contemporary  organised  Socialism  con- 
sisted of,  the  venerable  leader  of  the  Socialists  gave  the 
following  general  description  of  his  ideas  : — 

**  The  implements  of  produce  will  no  longer  be  private 
property ;  land,  ore-deposits,  raw  materials,  instruments, 
machines,  means  of  communication,  will  become  pnblk 
property ;  the  reorganisation  of  the  produce  of  goods  in 
the  socialistic  direction  will  cause  the  constantly  increasing 
dimensions  of  productiveness  to  cease  serving  as  a  somce 
of  poverty  and  oppression  of  the  exploited  classes ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  will  become  a  means  of  elevating  the 
national  welfare  and  the  institution  of  harmonious  im- 
provement.'* 

Consequently  individual  initiative  will  be  abolished  and 
engulfed  by  the  State.  According  to  this  conception  the 
State  renounces  co-operation  with  free  individuality.  The 
first  consequence  of  such  a  form  of  productiveness  wiU  ce^ 
tainly  be  the  emigration  of  capital,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
departs  from  a  country  in  case  of  heavy  taxation,  or  in  case 
of  the  partial  decrease  of  safety.  The  second  consequence 
will  be  the  total  fall  of  the  exterior  credit  of  the  country. 

Evidently  the  Socialists  will  scorn  both  one  result  and 
the  other.  But  the  disappearance  of  capital  and  credit  wiO 
only  be  a  warning.  Worse  will  come  soon.  The  socialistic 
State  will  be  totally  isolated  economically — ^isolated  in  the 
united  universal  market. 

At  every  exchange  of  produce  with  other  countries 
which  have  retained  the  capitalistic  order,  losses  will  oocnr. 
Nearly  all  the  foreign  goods  will  be  produced  at  a  less 
cost,  with  abundant  and  cheap  capital,  with  energetic 
individual  initiative,  with  greater  surety  of  the  morrow. 
Any  produce,  any  article,  will  require  a  smaller  number 
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of  days  for  its  completioii.  Under  oomplicftted  <!oiidition.% 
of  iiit«^rchang6,  one  branch  after  auotbor  will  becomo  de- 
tnmeiital  in  the  socialistic  State,  Soon  the  means  of 
defence  will  be  the  greater  or  lesser  prohibition  of  inter- 
national  exchange — ^the  abolition  of  iui|)ort  and  export. 
Such  economical  alienation  lu  onr  dayn  has  cans^  0]ien 
atrift'.  Thi*  t*ocialistic  govf^rnmenti*  have  no  chance  of 
victory.  Germany,  with  Bebel  and  Liebknecht  as  dic- 
tatorSf  will  be  weaker  than  Denmark  and  Belgium.  It 
is  difficnlt  to  wage  war  without  money  and  armies.  There 
ia  no  necessity  to  prove  the  fahsity  of  Sociali.^m,  to  be  able 

prophesy  the  dt^^t ruction  of  the  social  State,  if  such, 
tliuiki  to  certain  conditions  favourable  for  Socialismi  were 
form^  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  firmness  of  the 
existing  economical  Mtate  of  affairs  is  ensured  tM>th  by  the 
elevation  nf  national  ^lf*con3cionsness  and  the  enlivening 
of  international  intenK)nrse,  The  enemy  of  the  existing 
economical  state  of  affairs — Socialism ^<;annot  hope  for 
irietorji  as  it  will  not  be  capable  of  conquering  simnl^ 
taneously  both  national  primitiveness  and  universal  in- 
tercouTHe* 

Wh^re,  then,  is  the  power—where  is  the  oause  of  the 
rooce— ii  of  contemporary  Socialismi  the  final  fall  of  which 
is  nndoubted,  bnt  which  i^  dangerous,  because  it  will  fall 
not  alone,  bnt  will  pull  down  one  or  other  of  the  highly 
ciiriliiad  nations  ? 

The  enmity  of  partie*!  is  only  a  side  issue.  Conservatives 
have  certainty  yieldetl  votes  to  Socialists  in  the  heat  of 
their  struggle  with  the  Liberals.  In  other  places  Socialism 
liai  conqneredf  thanks!  to  its  discipline,  when  the  majortty 
has  been  broken  up  into  several  almost  eqnal  groups, 
Uttt  no  matter  how  common  such  eases  may  be,  they  do 
not  eiplain  the  continuous  increase  of  the  general  number 
of  Totea  registered  ail  over  the  country  fotr  Socialists  at  the 
legialattve  elections  of  Oermiiny  and  Frc^eai  and,  though 
to  a  imaUer  «xtent,  in  Italy  and  Belgium.  The  real  cause 
of  the  approaching  storm  lies  in  the  low  lenvt  of  the  ideals 
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which  are  professed  by  the  contemporary  capitaUstie  ptrtiei 
of  the  continent  of  Western  Europe. 

By  the  months  of  talented  orators  and  famons  savanti 
the  Socialists  guarantee  that,  once  the  crowd  followB  them, 
universal  need  and  exhaustion  will  be  transformed  to  wide- 
spread content  and  leisure.  The  supporters  of  the  capital- 
istic state  of  affairs,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  promise  die 
masses  anything  satisfactory.  They  are  strong  in  criticb- 
ing  Socialism.  The  positive  side  of  the  economical  syubem, 
professed,  with  small  exceptions,  by  all  parties  of  order, 
presents  dark  perspectives  for  the  workman. 

To  prevent  bondage,  to  prohibit  the  exhaustion  of  chit 
dren,  to  punish  the  creation  of  hotbeds  of  infection— all 
these  aims  seem  to  signify  the  triumph  of  ^' GK>Yeminent 
interference "  over  individualism.  When  this  right  was 
united  with  such  popular  measures,  then  the  right  was 
used  for  the  further  attack  on  capitalism,  in  the  sense  of 
the  violation  of  Government  obligations,  for  the  introdno- 
tion  of  taxes,  similar  to  confiscation,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  grievous  system  called  ^^brutaJiti  du  gauvemementJ^ 

The  banner  with  the  false  legend,  which  was  unneces- 
sarily lifted  in  the  defence  of  the  labouring  classes  from  ths 
free-will  of  capital — this  standard,  after  certain  alleyiations 
in  the  conditions  of  labour  had  been  effected|  was  unfurled 
for  direct  attack  upon  property  and  freedom. 

Because  workmen  and  peasants  have  small  learning  and 
small  leisure,  they  not  unnaturally  miss  the  difference 
between  pure  Socialism — the  socialism  that  is  preached— 
and  the  State  Socialism.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why 
the  authoritative  enemies  of  Socialism  usurp  its  principka. 
Many  seem  to  be  tempted  to  destroy  its  illegal  ofisping 
and  enter  its  regular  ranks.  Were  it  not  better  to  prefer 
Schaeffle  and  Wagner  to  Lassalle  and  Marks ;  to  be  inspired 
by  Bebel's  speeches  rather  than  by  Bichter's?  And  beyoaid 
the  Bhine  would  it  not  be  better  to  be  named  ''compagnon" 
than  "  citoyen  "  ?  Were  it  not  better  to  turn  away  from 
the  men  who  consider  an  eight  hours'  day  heresy,  and 
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Affirm  thai  the  entire  fulure  belongs  to  the  exemplary 

workmen— the  Chmese  and  Japanese — half   dressed  and 

half  starved,  working  without  rest,  without  holidays,  for 

a  small  coin  ?    It  U  hard  for  a  poor  man,  who,  with  his 

hard-earned  pence,  educates  his  children,  to  learn  that  war 

if  perpetual,  that  millions  of  gunj  are  the  only  goaraniea 

of  uncertain  truce,  and  that,  by  force  of  the  steady  eoo- 

nomical  rule,  workmen,  professing  only  the  religion  of 

e,  belonging  to  one  race^  and  speaking  a  language  de- 

from  the  same  source,  are  natural  enemies.    Socialism 

biy  attracts  because  it  deceives  by  means  of  brilliant 

The  existing  state  of   affairs,  bo  it  affirms^  is 

kneas^  without  pleasures  and  without  hopes. 

We  should  be  it|rprised^  not  at  the  last  suocenes  of  the 

Socialists  in  France  and  Germany,  but  at  the  firm  common* 

kienie  of  the  nation,  itj  instinct,  which  up  to  the  present 
time  keeps  the  majority  of  the  electors  on  the  aide  of  tbe 
snodeimte  parties. 

The  nation  has  not  yet  lost  faith  in  freedom  and  right 

Only  the  highest  ideal  gives  vicboiy  over  the  enemies  of 
peaceful  and  primitive  national  development,  over  Sooialism^ 
and  over  all  doctrines  which  pisach  the  destruction  of 
bvedom  and  property.  Instead  of  from  national  collective- 
QMS,  joined  with  the  suppression  of  individual  energy,  the 
wsopomicml  system  should  rise  from  free  international  and 
^  aonial  eiHopotation. 

The  ideal  should  be  based  on  the  conacionsness'that  the 

ita  of  the  seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  mark 

fa  new  em  in  history.    The  changes  effected  in  the  yeata 

\  between  1860  and  1870  have  greater  eossequeBoes  than  the 

I  diseovery  of  America  and  the  fall  of  Rome.    The  historieal 

jlcilogy  which  these  two  epochs  produced  is  ended.    Man* 

[jond  is  entering  the  founh  period.     Simnltaneously  the 

»1  union  of   the  universal  market  occurred,  the 

miaaoKi  ol  legal  kingdoms  was  acknowledged  by  all, 

i  the  Ughesi  ideal  of  individual  inviolability  and  beedom 
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was  everywhere  empliasised.  As  long  as  the  present  epoch 
shall  too  carefully  remember  the  conceptions  of  vanished 
days,  and  as  long  as  one  kingdom  shall  wage  eternal  strife 
with  another,  and  shall  regard  individualism  as  an  interior 
enemy,  so  long  will  the  low  ideal  undermine  moral  forces 
and  increase  the  mass  of  sufferings.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  excellent  movements  that  had  their  origin  in  the 
seventh  decade  of  this  century  be  developed,  if  pacification 
result  in  a  blending  of  primitive  strength  and  modem  self- 
activity,  then  there  will  be  established  a  power  before 
which  all  hopes,  all  ravings  and  all  wiles  of  other  doctrines 
will  seem  insignificant. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  popular  cry,  "  Laisser  fairt, 
laisser  aller  "  caused  individuality  to  advance,  but  lowered 
society  and  State  authority.  The  State  was  to  give  free- 
dom to  one  and  all,  but  not  to  itself.  The  results  of  this 
idea  are  known:  the  crowd,  oppressed  by  poverty,  with 
only  one  kind  of  liberty — the  right  to  die  of  starvation; 
a  group  of  large  and  small  exploiters,  who  understood 
liberty  in  the  sense  of  unrestrained  enslaving  of  the  poor 
man  ;  the  indifferent  authority,  professing  Malthusiamsm, 
which  considered  the  free  actions  of  poverty,  vice  and 
disease  the  natural  means  of  assisting  the  future  genera- 
tions. The  ideal  was  nowhere  realised  in  the  pure  fOTin, 
but  was  acknowledged ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  reality  was  not  far 
from  the  theory. 

The  idea  Inisser  faire  had  a  great  influence  long  after 
logic  had  shaken  it  to  its  foundation.  The  State  was  not 
believed  in.  On  the  Continent,  up  to  the  end  of  the  siztli 
decade,  this  want  of  faith  was  quite  reasonable.  In  Eng- 
land the  mistrust  was  based  on  the  absurd  but  useful  tradi- 
tion, by  force  of  which  generation  after  generation  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  evade  Government  gU€u:dianship,  and 
to  rely  only  upon  their  own  strength. 

The  changes  effected  in  the  years  between  1860  and  187D 
created  other  views  with  regard  to  authority.    The  mkff 
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noed  their  inieresta  with  the  interests  of  the  nation.     The 

I^oveniiiient  waa  suddenly  released  from  the  part  of  op- 

3?!  and  instead  of  being  a  narrow  defensive  fanctioni 

ight,  aoootding  to  the  opinion  of  many,  to  have  become 

Ml  engulfing  element.     The  reaction  against  lakser  (aire 

rent  very  far ;  and  now  many  parties  are  ready  to  declare 

lividual   initiative  an  unimportant,  even  an  injurionSj 

lement.    Under  the  influence  of  this  reaction  a  tendency 

[will  be  formed  in  favour  of  the  numerous  limitations  of 

labour.     Individual  and  government  initiative  will  be 

)y  to  place  themselves  in  keenly  hostile  relations. 

The  suppre^ion  of  this  ruinaus  enmity  should  be  the  pro- 

Lof  eoonomical  ecience  and  State  practice.   The  salutary 

which  will  be  produced  by  paciiication,  will  be 

Ifound  in  the  forgotten  sense  uf  the  events  of  the  aeventh 

decade  of  the  nineteenth  centtLry*     The  universal  change 

^created  the  legal  state  and  fre«  labour,     Hlavery  is  crushed 

^koi  io  aa  to  aasisi  the  reign  of  ooUectiveness ;  and  nationa* 

^Hiiiea  vers  united  and   libenited  not   for  the  triumph  ol 

"plutocracy.     The  wide  initiative  uf  powerful  State  author- 

ity,  the  energetic  Government  eooncmaical  activity,  in  the 

opinion  of  unprejudiced  persons,  may  develop  at  the  same 

^tisia  as  public  and  individual  initiative.     In  an  earlier  para- 

we  stated  that  the  term  **  Government  interference  " 

\  eoonomical  relations  should  be  abolished  as  soon  as  the 

\  ol  the  weak  is  deduced  from  the  principles  of  the 

ling  mle*     The  rightful  kingdom  can   fearlessly  gii^ 

freedom  to  labour;    but  while  giving  others  freedom^  it 

^talioald  letain  freedom  for  itself.    In  this  sense,  the  pacify^ 

^■Bg  eaipieiaion  will  be,  ^^  Free  labour  in  a  free  State." 

f    HaTisg  timwti  off  the  chains  of  doctrine  and  egotism » 

it  IS  impontble  to  avoid  bowing  down  before  the  convlnctng 

{io  of  facta.    Compare  the  national  worlahope  of  1848 

ith  the  great  State  works  of  nowadays ;  compare  Owen's^ 

9bet'a  and  LaasaUe's  weak  and  unsteady  efforts  of  co-opera- 

ivo  pffoduction  with  the  firm  and  atioceasftil  system  of  con- 

[temporary  unions.     It  is  neceeiary  to  aeknowledge  thai 
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Grovemment  housekeeping  and  co-operative  AseocUtioiri 
act  simultaneously  with  capitalistic  entexpriseSy  witlumt 
any  noticeable  loss  for  the  latter ;  that  the  simultaneons 
existence  of  all  three  forms  of  initiative  appear  as  invalnibb 
methods  of  verification  and  competition ;  and  new  conqtieib 
in  the  sphere  of  co-operative  and  Government  managemmt 
are  possible  only  when  individual  initiative  will  create  an 
organisation  of  the  business,  of  which  the  GovemmeDt 
or  society  will  take  advantage. 

Such  are  the  lessons   and  consequences  of    the  gmt 
alteration  which  occurred  in  the  life  of  the  human  society 
thirty  years  ago,  and  which  in  the  universal  life  wis  ze- 
flected  by  the  creation  of  the  universal  market.    DistaDcei 
are  destroyed,  savage  lands  are  explored  and  connected  witk 
civilised  ones ;  the  changes  are  so  great,  the  union  is  n 
close,  that  no  conqueror,  dreaming  of   the  creation  of  t 
universal  monarchy,  could  have  created  anything  simihr. 
Every  civilised  nation  with  powerful  government  anthcntf 
should   give    way.      Artificial  obstacles  to  intemationil 
intercourse  should  be  removed,  and  frontiers  declared  free. 
The  elevation  and  development  of  national  produce  shonU 
be  based  on  the  direct  assistance  of  national  industry,  ui 
not  on  the  struggle  with  the  elementary  pressure  of  tb 
universal  market.    The  producing  capacity  of  every  comtij 
will  be  increased  tenfold  when  stimulated  by  the  influence 
of  the  Government,  free  interchange,  free  movements,  sad 
free  social  and  individual  initiative,  on  firm  principlee  of 
legality.    National  wealth  and  national  welfare  will  beconw 
synonymous. 

The  labour  union  of  nations  and  the  free  ccUaboration  d 
State  and  individuality  will  produce  universal  union  d 
labour.  It  will  suppress  the  struggle  which  the  State 
now  carries  on  in  spite  of  advanced  knowledge;  it  ^ 
increase  Government  authority  and  widen  the  sphen 
of  Government  influence,  without  violating  industdel 
freedom,  and  without  the  State  interfering  in  the  ngUM 
of  private   initiative ;    and  it  will  produce  an 
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cal   system    far  superior   to   either  free-trade  or  proteo 
tionism. 

The  most  valuable  consequence  of  the  universal  labour 
union  will  be  total  peace  between  civilised  nations,  attained 
without  violence  done  to  the  national  primitiveness,  with- 
out fear  for  the  national  future,  without  renouncing 
national  hopes.  Mankind  step  by  step  will  approach  the 
cessation  of  war  by  the  natural  historical  path,  without 
the  introduction  of  artificial  and  unnecessary  international 
institutions.  The  native  land  of  Shakespere  and  Byron  will 
cease  fearing  the  country  of  Poushkine  and  Tolstoy,  and 
the  *'  Vaterland  "  of  Kant  and  Goethe  will  be  at  peace  with 
the  country  of  Moli6re  and  Voltaire.  The  kingdoms  of  the 
Old  and  New  World  will  preserve  their  sovereignty,  and  will 
increase  the  care  of  national  labour ;  but  the  grounds  for 
armed  collisions  between  Christian  legal  States  will  dis* 
appear* 
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j  Education.   Germany*s  Example,   The  Historical 

I  of  the  Directors  of  National  Labour. 


T 


HE  influence  of  national  education  on  the  p 

capacities  of  the  country  needs  no  proof,  ai 

tradicted  by  no  one.    Herbert  Spencer  and  Iieroy- 

1  attacked  the  tenet  (formerly  thought  to  be  infall 

'  cemed  with  the  dependence  of  national  morality 

quantity  of  knowledge.    But  the  necessity  of  eU 

education  of  the  nation  and  sufficient  developmen 

L  fessional  knowledge  for  the  industry  of  the  conn 

}  contradicted  by  none.    Leroy-Beaulien  and  Lord  Ai 

'  made  loud  protests  only  against  the  nnlimited  in 

the  numbers  of  professional  schools,  especially  thoi 

higher  grade.    Whether,  for  the  success  of  prodnc 

mentary  knowledge  in  the  lower  classes,  or  wider 

in  the  upper  classes,  or  a  larger  number  of  tec 

trained  workmen  is  more  important,  is  a  question  ' 

is  fruitless  to  discuss.    In  these  days  the  village  sc! 

middle-class  schools,  imiversities,  technical  acaden 

professional  schools  are  all  equally  necessary.     To 

I  national  labour  general  education  of  all  grades  di 

ix)werful  although  indirect  influence  in  the  same 

i  do  other  political  and  social  factors,  such  as  the 

I  government,  geographical  situation  and  wealth. 

!  influence  is  caused  by  professional  ''  technical "  ed 

The  doubt  expressed  by  the  French  economist  a 

Armstrong  respecting  the  expedience  of  excessive  t 

I  for  the  increase  of  technical  knowledge  in  the  po 
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rmfty  be  regarded  as  destroysd  by  a  aenea  of  recent  and 

[importiitii  faotSj  whick  have  astouiideil  the  univer^. 

Tbe   famous  book  by  Mr.  WiUiams,  Made  in  Qerrnantf^ 

England^a  speedy  riling  eince  her  markets  will  be 

IjUnted   by   the   energetic  Oermati  competitors,       Sucti 

I  dad  act  ions  are  noibliig  but  &  political  tum^  borrowed  from 

parliamentary  eloquence  and  elective  manifeatocg^  in  which 

jth©  triumph  of  the  opposite  party  is  generally  represented 

pto  be  the  terminus  of  British  superiority.     But  the  facta 

bearing  witnesa  to  the  exeeasiye  deyelopment  of  German 

mannfaeture  and  the  improTement  of  the  arts  of  finding 

markets  for  sale  are  anthentic.    Yanjoul  pointa  out  that  in 

I  regard  to  the  chief  canfles  of  these  snccesaeft^  tour  state- 

1  menis  made  by  inra^tigatora  of  these  qneationj  in  England, 

[tlie  United  States,  Belginmi  and  Rnasia  eorreapond. 

Acooiding    to    the    Belgian    report,   Germany  displays 
rnpertority  in  the  qnality  of  it^  warea^  the  aueoeaa  of  dis- 
^  posal  of  German  goods  being  only  a  rmeard  for  the  accurate 
;  fulfilment  of  a  defined  programme  consisting  of  one  principle, 
fiamely,  the  ^^pation  of  national  edncathih    The  country 
gptliers  a  hatratt  from  the  seed  it  has  sown,  and  if  other 
ooontriii  wbh  to  compete  sncce^f  nlly,  they  should  act  with 
the  same  energy  and  in  the  same  direction,     Prussia  alone 
apends  about  3,(KV),0CM)  francs  annually  on  the  support  of 
t#chiiical  education,  not  taking  into   consideration   what 
lis  given  by  municipalities,  communities^  and  private  in* 
LdMdoali.     Praasta  has  established  six  special  schools  of 
fcittgiiia-CQiiilraetloni  a  school  of  bronae  industry,  a  school  of 
iron  and  ited  industry,  a  school  of  navigation^  a  school  for 
ttba  itisdy  of  ohina  and  pottery  manufacture  and  dn&wing 
[on  glass.    In  a  word,  the  State  takee  upon  itself  the  greater 
part  uf    the  espenaea    in  encouraging    various   aidea   of 
technical  arte,  and  the  local    authorities  and  rural  com- 
munities incttr  the  other  part  of  the  expense.      BesideSp 
many  Pmasiaii  teehntoal  schools  are  founded,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  various  private  companiea  and  aasociationa.    Tbm 
^ovmttaot  lar^  indaalrial  enterprises,  acknowledgmg  the 
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necessity  of  possessing  educated  and  instmcted  labour 
also  open  schools  at  their  own  ezpense^  or  are  asosted 
Government  subsidies.  248  such  schools^  with  11,( 
students,  exist  in  Prussia.  Painters  and  deooratoiB  have 
shoemakers  9,  tailors  16,  bakers  20,  butchers  6,  and  Uft 
smiths  26  schools.  Bavaria,  besides  the  higher  schoob 
architecture,  trade,  and  arts,  possesses  45  technical  echo 
with  2,682  students,  and  each  school  is  divided  into 
partments  devoted  to  special  branches  of  industry 
study. 

In  Wurtemberg,  weaving  is  greatly  encouraged,  anc 
series  of  schools  devoted  to  various  branches  of  this  i 
portant  industry  has  been  instituted. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  having  little  more  tl: 
1,600,000  inhabitants,  yearly  spends  over  1,600,000  frai 
on  technical  education. 

Hessen,  with  only  one  million  inhabitants,  has  se^e 
schools  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  as  well  as  9  tra 
43  industrial,  and  82  drawing  schools. 

Saxony  stands  higher  than  all  in  education  and  in 
dustry.  Notwithstanding  the  small  extent  of  the  Sta 
it  numbers  one  hundred  and  eleven  schools  of  a  techni 
character.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  nearly 
industries  are  studied.  Agriculture  and  trade  are  rep 
sented  by  fifty  schools,  ten  for  the  first  and  forty  for  i 
second.^ 

The  Belgian  investigator  discovers  that  the  position 
Germany  on  the  international  market  is  insured  mainly 
her  numerous  and  well-educated  "  industrial  army."  1 
close  connection  between  the  successes  of  Qerman  indusi 
and  the  development  and  improvement  of  technical  eda( 
tion  might  have  been  discovered  by  English  investigate 
more  easily  than  by  Belgians,  as  the  Boyal  Conunittee 
Technical  Education  visited  Germany  in  1882,  and  later, 
1896,  four  chief  members  visited  Germany  again,  when  t 

^  The  Belgian  report  is  not  published  in  full  (May,  1898).  Only 
extract  is  inserted  in  Gazette  de  LUge. 
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£laetricAl  ExtubitioQ  was  belngf  held  at  Sttitgardt.  Tbey 
pPMoated  to  their  chairmaQ,  the  Duke  of  DsYOiishirid,  a 
report  on  a  vkit  made  to  Germany  in  1896,  with  a  yiew 
of  aaoertainitig  the  recent  progress  of  teohQical  education 
In  that  country, 

Th#  oommiBsianerd  began  by  stating  that  they  were 
mrprisad  by  the  progress  in  aU  chief  branches  of  German 
iadoitry  which  had  taken  place  since  1882.  The  change 
wm§  wwry  marked  in  respect  to  electro^technical  industry, 
with  all  its  branches^  and  likewise  in  the  preparation  of 
oolonrs.  The  electric  factory  of  Schnkkert  &  Co.  was  es- 
tabtijshed  in  1682,  and  was  quite  a  small  affair ;  the  Com- 
nuMeioner^  found  it  to  be^  under  the  name  of  '^Electriciiat- 
Actien*Ge6eUsohaft,^^  a  great  concern,  employing  3,500 
workmen,  supplying  literally  the  whole  world  with  electric 
engines  and  optical  iustrumenti.  The  cement  industry  in 
fiararia  was  developed  only  during  recent  years,  and  gradu* 
ally  became  very  extensive.  The  visitors  inspected  factories 
that  were  producing  as  much  as  60,000  tons  per  annum. 
Artistic  printing  had  reached  a  remarkable  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  had  aeoured  a  market  even  in  England. 

The  oommiiucmers  called  the  activity  of  technical  know- 
kdfe  ''  feverish/'  The  great  fimr  in  Germany  ia  that  the 
proliaiifOnal  schools  may  not  become  subject  to  routine,  and 
f0f  this  reaaon  no  efifurts  and  means  are  spared  to  renovate 
tbt  icboola  and  oondoet  them  in  acoordance  with  the  level 
of  ihm  htmt  technieal  demands. 

It  €Ott  no  hm  than  a  mil  lion  marks  to  build  the  new 
artist  ic-tndustrial  school  at  Kuremburg*  WocdH^arving^ 
metal-workingf  articles  of  decorative  art  have  special  de- 
partmonts.  Ths  daytime  is  oceii|ned  in  study  with  the 
pernunieni  pupils*  Evening  lectttrea  are  arraiiged  for 
workmim, 

A  new  indufltrial  museum  (Mmster-Lager))  built  at  Stui* 
gartlt^  cost  the  Goveroment  about  4^G00,000  marks,  and^  in 
the  opinion  of  the  oommisaioners,  ought  to  pirove  of  immense 
influenoe  on  the  development  of  artistic  industry* 
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Farther,  the  English  investigators  point  to  weaving 
schools,  which  have  done  wonders  in  advancing  the  Germaii 
weaving  industry.  They  also  remark  on  the  great  socoea 
of  spinning  in  Saxony,  thanks  to  the  excellent  professionAl 
schools,  which  make  it  their  business  to  train,  in  the  mort 
thorough  fashion,  all  who  wish  to  engage  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

The  American  report  was  made  by  the  Consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Frankfort,  F.  H.  Mason,  and  is  based  on 
two  propositions. 

The  great  advantage  of  Germany  consists,  first,  in  the 
abundant  supplj'  and  high  level  of  technical  and  indnstriil 
education. 

Secondl}^  in  the  liberal  and  reasonable  support  of  both 
scientific  education  and  various  practical  sciences  by  the 
Imperial  and  other  Governments,  whether  directly  or  in- 
directly connected  with  industrj*. 

As  the   representative   of   the  United    States   says,  the 
plainest  proof  of  both  propositions  is  the  establishment  of 
the  Imperial  Ph3'sical-Technical  Institution  (Physikalische- 
Technischen-Eeichsanstalt)  at  Charlottenbnrg,  near  Berlin. 
The  foundation  money  was  a  gift  from  the  famous  elec- 
trician,   Siemens    (500,000    marks) ;    the    remainder   was 
granted  from  the  Imperial  exchequer.    The  first  president 
of  the  Institution  was  the  famous  Helmholtz,  and  after  his 
decease  Professor  Kalraush.   The  Institiition  is  not  a  school, 
but  partly  a  large,  well-stocked  laboratory  for  scientiiic 
investigations  (physical  department),  partly  an  institution 
for  mechanical  experiments. 

For  a  small  charge  the  physical  department  is  aooes- 
sible  to  students,  who  there  find  appliances,  models,  and 
materials  for  carrying  out  scientific  technical  researches, 
can  consult  with  experts,  and  receive  competent  and 
friendly  advice. 

The  second  (mechanical)  department  is  devoted  to  the 
practical  demands  of  industry  in  the  testing  of  raw  and 
manufactured  materials,  estimating  the  qualities,  discoTe^ 
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ing  their  diflferent  smtabilitien.  Of  the  four  sections  of 
tba  departmeEt,  the  first  testa  materials  and  timber ;  the 
i6oond|  itone,  brickS|  oementf  and  other  materials  for  build* 
iBg ;  the  third,  all  kinds  of  textile  tissues,  paper,  and  so 
on  ;  the  fourth,  lubricating  and  lighting  oiU. 

All  the^fe  dejiartments,  under  the  guidance  of  experienced 
ittioal  ongineers,  ans  supplied  with  machines  and 
for  carrying  out  mechanical  and  technical  tests  of 
mmtorialfl,  sent  to  the  Institution  by  manufacturers,  mill- 
owneiif  merchantu,  engineers,  arehitects,  and  every  one  who 
deiireSf  at  a  low  charge^  to  receive  the  fullest  and  most 
iccurate  definition  of  the  qualities  of  the  material  whieh 
Ibey  desire  to  nm^  sell  or  buy.  With  a  view  to  making 
widely  known  the  resulta  obtained,  the  Institution  issues 
ili  special  organ  and  prints  separate  jmrnphlets. 

Finally,  the  Initittttian  verifies  and  certifies  the  accuracy 
of  all  kinds  of  instniments  of  measurement^  and  ba^  the 
right  to  sanction  its  actions  by  applying  the  Imperial 
ieai 

The  American  report  Uniihes  with  the  assertion  that  of 
all  State  expenses  of  Oermany  not  one  i^  incurred  with 
tudi  libertUtyf  and  none  is  ipent  with  such  wisdom,  as  the 
OQila J  devoted  to  the  national  edtication  and  to  the  im- 
proTiments  of  science.  German  universities  and  technical 
and  industrial  schools  are  equalled  in  no  other  count ry,  and 
aU  these  educational  establishments  are  a  guarantee  of  the 
natioiiftl  suocesa  of  Qermany.  In  return  for  each  mark 
spent  upon  theee  tnttttutionsy  the  German  nation  receives 
a  large  dividend  from  its  superiority  in  technical  know- 
ledge, wbioh  elevatef  its  industry  and  creates  a  firm  acmroe 
of  wmIUi. 

Mr*  Yanjoul  was  authorised  in  16£)0  by  the  Bussian 
Oofwnment  to  make  a  visit  to  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
iBVeitigatiQg  industrial  matters.  He  made  a  tt^port  of  bis 
visit  in  a  seriee  of  leetores  delivered  in  St.  Petersbmg^. 
Among  many  interesting  facta  reported  by  him,  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  German  produceri  study 
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the  demands,  pectdiarities  and  inclinations  of  trans-a 
consumers  of  European  manufacture.  Honaehold  u4 
are  exported  in  great  numbers  to  distant  countries,  tl 
to  the  fact  that  the  national  life  of  each  people  has 
intimately  studied  by  the  enterprising  German* 

Information  culled  in  technical  schools  is  generally  ( 
theory ;  the  studies  of  mechanics  in  corresponding  fara 
of  production,  practice.    Except  in  Germany,  and 
only  during  recent  times,  general  opinion  prefers  pn 

i  to  theory.    It  is  openly  stated  that  theory  gives  a  i 

and  practice  a  large  return.  At  the  bottom  of  their  1 
many  directors  of  industrial  enterprises  consider  sc 

'  and  diplomas  to  be  decorative  rather  than  useful,  and 

'^  that  an  elementary  general  education  is  sufficient  foi 

sort  of  mechanic,  as  long  as  he  possesses  an  experience 
practical  knowledge  of  his  speciality.  In  Bussia  it  i 
long  since  practical  men  were  the  majority  in  places  \ 
the  Government  did  not  exert  any  direct  or  indirect 

I    '  sure  on  the  education  of. the  employis.    In  other cou] 

the  preference  for  self-educated  men  was  not  expi 
openly  by  the  masters,  for  fear  of  evoking  the  charge 
they  were  resisting  enlightenment.  Frequently  large 
were  satisfied  with  a  compromise:  they  engaged  ti 
three  educated  mechanics,  sometimes  only  for  consult 
purposes  ;  the  other  workmen  had  to  thank  their  schc 
for  everything  except  technical  knowledge. 

Doubts  as  to  the  use  of  technical  study,  it  is  sad  to 
fess,  are  frequently  supported  by  the  behaviour  of  profi 
in  the  technical  schools.  It  is  very  difficult  constiant 
renovate  the  course  of  study,  to  observe  attentively 
rapid  advance  of  science,  to  replenish  day  by  day  the 
of  erudition.  "Would  it  not  be  better  from  year  to  ye 
repeat  the  same  lectures  and  lessons,  and  inform  the 
dents  that  all  defects  and  wants  can  be  remedied  by 

«    .  tice?    Untalented  and  unintelligible  teaching  is  still  all 

to  exist,  thanks  to  the  opinion  that  the  real  treasm 
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knowledge  will  in  one  way  or  anoiheT  be  accjtured^  not  m 
ieboota  or  books,  but  in  practice. 

In  reftUty^  the  prejudice  against  school  knowledge  has 
no  value  after  it  has  pointed  out  the  few  defects  whioh 
youthful  mechanics  display  during  the  first  steps  of  their 
practical  activity.  These  defects  are  burdensome  only 
to  unthinking  and  impatient  managers.  A^urance  soon 
makes  its  appearance.  Wise  administratorB  avoid  the 
difficulties  by  temporarily  appointing  the  uupractised  me* 
chanics  to  posts  as  assistants.  The  ubw  inclination  in 
Obrmany,  having  put  forward  technical  schools,  only  con* 
firmed  the  unpopular  but  plain  truth.  The  comparison  of 
practice  and  tlieory,  which  is  at  all  times  abeufd,  is  doubly 
mnreaaonabto  with  regaxd  to  technical  education.  The 
leetufet  of  all  technical  schools— high,  middle,  and  low 
grade—partly  consist  of  data  of  exact  sciences^  partly  of 
written  and  systematised  practical  iiifurmation.  The  study 
if  aooompanied  by  correspond  tug  exercises  and  practical 
oocitpation.  After  the  short  time  necessary  for  looking 
iTiQnd  and  getting  into  the  swing  of  his  work  has  paasedi 
A  student  ol  a  good  school  will  immediately  apply  his 
•cientiAo  or  systematised  knowledge.  Further  on,  danger 
tlix«ftieii8  not  from  the  side  of  excess  of  theory^  but,  on  the 
ooDtrmry,  from  excessive  practicalitj'.  The  proverb,  **  Live 
a  lifetime,  learn  a  lifetime,' '  proves  true  in  this  case  uot  in  a 
relative  but  in  a  direct  aense.  The  rapid  advance  of  science 
in  our  tiniea  compels  the  earnest  meehaniQ  to  cheriBh  his 
books,  in  fufiiain  and  enlarge  his  theoretic  knowledge,  to 
be  cm  his  gnaid  against  routine,  and  to  connect  every  new 
kiscm  practically  with  the  general  system  of  science. 

The  rapid  advance  of  teehuieal  science  during  the  latter 
times  kaa  evidently  begun  to  influence  the  most  stubborn 
•npportefs  of  priclaM  aad  aelf^ucation,  and  to  bring  to 
Iha  front  the  importmioe  of  tchool  knowledge. 

Piiotical  men  who  aro  good  enough  for  routine  and 
antiqiiatod  ntetliodi  of  production  prove  totally  incapable 
whan  new  iovtatJoiLa  and  radical  changes  in  the  methoda 
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of  manufacture  make  their  appearance  on  all  sides. 
out  a  scientific  method,  without  a  aystematic  store  of 
ledge  acquired  within  the  classrooms,  it  is  imposs 
value  the  new  technical  methods.  And  successful  cc 
tion  in  the  universal  market  is  impossible  without 
adoption  of  useful  inventions.  Against  their  wil 
who  believe  in  the  old  routine  are  forced  to  succumb, 
sonal  advantage  forces  workman  and  master  alike  tc 
schools  and  theoretical  knowledge.  The  success  of  tec 
education  in  Germany  is  explained  by  the  strong  eff 
the  Q-ovemment  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  of  indiv 
All  nations  should  adopt  this  energetic  and  free  co- 
1  tion.  England,  and  especially  the  United  States,  shoi 

I  crease  Qovernment  initiative  in  the  matter  of  profet 

i  education,  because  up  to  the  present  time  individual : 

tive  has  predominated  in  these  countries. 

j  Russia  and  France,  on  the  contrary,  should  encc 

social  and  individual  activity  in  the   developmeni 

^  increase  of  technical  schools.     Measures  of   the  ki 

1   j  successful  in  Germany  will  soon  prove  to  be  advantaj 

'  and  any  cultured  State  will  quickly  enlist  an  ^^  indi 

»  army  "  as  numerous  and  as  good  as  the  German.     Ac 

of  central  authority  should  be  displayed  side  by  side 

the  initiative  of  organs  of  local  management,  private  i 

rations  and  private  individuals.    Uniform  types  and 

of  professional  schools  of  all  grades  are  quite  suital 

Government  activity.    But  private  companies  and  h 

duals  should  not  be  limited  either  by  preliminary  pe 

or  obligatory  standards  or  programmes.    The   defer 

students  and  the  suppression  of  any  harmful  inclim 

are  certainly  necessary,  but  in  this  respect  Goven 

inspection,  the  demand  of  publicity,  the  keen  vigilai 

the  press,  and  legal  punishments  are  sufficient. 

The  forthcoming  competition  of  science  in  the  s 
of  technical  education  presents  a  series  of  inceptions 
positive  character.     No  matter  who  founds  profess 
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acbools,  they  assist  the  national  industry  in  a  manner 
totally  opposite  to  tariiTss*  Tu  cause  a  loii  to  foreign  in- 
dtistry,  evan  at  the  cost  of  natiim  consmnptioii,  is  a  nega- 
tive maa^nrc;  to  give  the  native  land  an  advantage  by 
developiug  knowledge  is  a  positive  measure.  To  put  aside 
foreign  goods,  to  tax  them^  h  not  a  difficult  work;  bai 
eiren  the  moat  fiery  imagination  can  End  no  means  of 
damaging  foreign  education.  There  remains  no  choice  but 
to  educate  oneself. 

The  example  of  Germany,  its  magnificent  and  numerous 
technical  academies,  institutions,  schools,  evening  classes 
for  workmen,  stations  for  testing,  well-stocked  laboratories, 
and  technical  literature  prove  more  than  |>erhaps  the  Oer- 
man  rulers  desire.  We  are  inToluntarily  convinced  that 
knowledge  ia  a  factor  more  strong  and  more  trusty  than 
We  aae  quite  plainly  that  schools  give  in  a  surer 
thoea  results  which  are  thought  to  be  attained  by 
the  tajcaiion  of  foreign  import.  Boesessing  all  the  potential 
qualities  of  taxea,  schools  are  naturally  free  from  their 
actual  defects.  England  may  be  consoled,  and  need  not 
fear  the  future  much.  The  belief  in  knowledge,  the  ener* 
getki  free  co-operattou  of  the  Government,  social  and  in- 
dividual  forces,  will  soon  drive  away  the  nightmare  of 
future  akeenoe  of  work.  A  State  with  free  borders  shouM 
be  firmly  resoh^l  to  spread  technical  knowledge  among 
ibe  po^atioa.  It  is  necessary  only  that  the  miasion 
ahoold  be  dnoere,  should  be  qntokly  translated  into  aotioiui, 
and  sbouU  not  waste  time  in  empty  praise  of  sciaiiM  and 
•dooation.  The  best  proof  of  sincerity  will  be  the  deoisioii 
to  lepDul  frontier  taxations  for  the  future,  Lai  schools  be 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  enatom-houses. 

The  doubts  of  Leroy-Beaulieu  and  his  English  supporters 
as  to  whether  the  excessive  ^sead  of  technical  schools  is 
wise  ate  based  chiefly  on  the  well-known  ^momenon  of 
the  over-supply  of  mechanics  in  certain  States.  In  reality, 
ilia  explanation  of  the  Moots  of  schools  as  the  cauae  of  ike 
•loiia  of  mecbanifc*  is  bMsd  upon  misunderstanding.    A 
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country  with  a  slightly  developed  manuf actoring  iod 
will  not  yield  employment  even  for  a  dozen  engi 
unless  foreign  capital  has  created  some  large  enter] 
Where  produce  is  monopolised|  or  artificially  limite 
demands  of  the  State  are  confused  with  the  demands  i 
country.  Not  the  number  of  schools,  bat  the  limitati 
production  is  responsible  for  the  excess  of  educated 
men  and  mechanics. 

In  case  of  the  number  of  native  mechanics  bein 
small  to  meet  the  demand,  the  natural  course,  at  first  \ 
would  seem  to  be  the  invitation  of  foreigners.  If  machi 
inventions,  and  scientific  labour  come  from  foreign  1 
it  would  evidently  seem  advantageous  that  from  coai 
rich  in  scientific  knowledge  men  should  emigrate  to 
where  technical  education  has  fallen  below  the  demai 
industry^  The  following  facts  will  serve  as  convu 
examples  of  great  profits  resulting  from  foreign  for 
and  mechanics  :  the  exile  of  French  Huguenots,  who 
loped  industry  in  England  and  on  the  banks  of  the  S 
the  invitation  of  foreigners  by  Peter  the  Great;  ax 
more  recent  times,  the  emigration  to  America.  Dnrii^ 
last  few  years  a  similar  phenomenon  has  been  present 
the  emigration  of  capital.  If  a  foreigner  appears  not 
as  a  creditor  of  the  country,  not  only  as  a  holder  of 
or  Consols,  but  as  an  owner  of  enterprises,  then  wit 
money  he  is  inclined  to  send  for  his  own  people* 

Beferring  to  our  former  deductions,  we  can  affirm 
all  prohibitive  or  limitative  measures  are  as  injurious 
respect  to  foreign  mechanics  and  foremen  as  with  n 
to  foreign  capital.  This  does  not  prevent  us  from  bei 
the  opinion  that  instructed  foreigners,  often  nsefol 
sometimes  necessary,  will  never  fill  up  the  want  of  tecl 
education  in  the  contemporary  State. 

At  our  time  every  new  method  soon  becomes  kn 
industrial  secrets  are  few ;  they  are  transformed  into  pa 
and  privileges,  and  that  only  for  a  certain  term.     Csa 
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immigration  iimilar  to  that  of  the  Hugaenota  ia  the  gaTen4 

I  ieenth  ce>ntury  caanot  have  the  same  importance  uowadayB. 

Thb  demand  is  not  for  the  diacloeare  of  iecreta,  but  for  a  large 

■iaflr  of  persons  capable  of  adapting  the  nniversally  known^ 

tiniform  technical  knowledge  and  uniform  technical  art  to 

the  [ioeulianiies  of  climate,  soil,  rac0|  and  history.    It  ia 

bATflly  [>ossibl6  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  auch  persons 

oven  by  immigration.     Hnndreda  and  thonsandB  of  capable 

and  welbtanght  men  are  needed,  and  that  from  a  country 

hxim  iudu^tty   is  developed.      But    they  aro  ag    much 

[waatod  at  home.    The  statistics  of  omigation  in  the  United 

State  prove  that  the  chief  emigrants  are  onlinary  work* 

m^    It  is  po^ible  that  amidst  the  immigrants  landing  at 

FAflierteau  ports  educated  foremen  and  mechanics  will  be 

founds  but  their  number  is  quite  insigniiicaut  iu  comparison 

with  the  needs  of  the  iStates. 

If  America  should  possess  its    own  staff  of  teclmical 

managers,  then  all  other  oountries  which  do  not  attract  such 

wmves  of  immigration  should  evidently  come  to  the  con* 

iTiotioii  that  the  hope  of  obtain!  ug  skilled  foreigners  for  large 

[ladwtrial  States  is  problematic.     Only  where  no  technical 

lidmda  exists  induistrial  enterprises  are  conducted  wholly 

bj  foreagnetii*    The  fate  of  such  countries,  to  which  China 

I  ttmi  South  America  belong,  produces  an  example  of  nega- 

iiva  quality*    The  question  consists  of  the  nation  being 

oapabk  of  profitably  working  the;  natural  wealth  of   the 

native  land*    Kot  the  arrival  of  a  fuw  foreign  lu^tructort, 

but  the  spiMding  of  technical  knuwlvdgo  in  the  crowd,  is 

important.    The  country  will  gain  most  if  it  helps  to  estab- 

Uah  the  first  schools.    If  the  presence  of  foreigners  does  not 

oauie  the  spread  of  technical  educatioUf  all  the  worse  for  the 

youthful  indnslt^.    The  natural  problem  for  foreigners  is 

to  make  thenuelves  useful*    Though  we  inTite  them^  we 

should  look  upon  them  as  only  temporary  helpers* 

The  most  subatantial  obetaele  to  the  use  of  the  know- 
ledge and  experieuce  of  forsigu  mechanics  is  their  slight 
ImowMge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  country,    A  foreign 
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capitalist  who  should  determine   to   exclude  all   nativQi 
from  the  management  of  the  enterprise,  would  at  once 
labour  under  disadvantageous  conditions   of  competitioiL 
The  foreign    mechanic    only  knows  a     little    about  tb 
peculiarities  of  the  country  from  havings  read  one  or  two 
books.    He  receives  an  invitation  to  go  and  work  where  he 
never  expected  to  go.    He  arrives  at  the  spot,  and  meeti 
with  unaccustomed  conditions  of  life.     What  is  still  wone, 
he  has  perhaps  to  instruct  a  large  number  of  workmen  who 
differ  from  him  in  customs,  language  and  habits.     He  pays 
too  dear  in  purchasing,  and  receives  too  little  in  selhng. 
He  loses  much  time  in  becoming  accustomed  to  the  new  life 
and  new  people.    The  slightest  defects  in  his  individualiij 
and  character  create  a  hostile  atmosphere,   a  dull  anta- 
gonism between  him  and  all  persons  with  whom  he  comeB 
in  contact.    His  mistakes  cause  secret  pleasure.     The  result 
is  a  profitable  enterprise  transformed  into  one  that  causes 
loss.    Necessarily  we  arrive  at  a  deduction  of  the  greatest 
importance :  the  spread  of  technical  education  is  the  best 
national  way  of  assisting  national  industry.    France  for  the 
French,  America  for  the  Americans,  Russia  for  the  Bue- 
sians — all  these  sayings,  in  which  the  duties  of  the  legislator 
and  administrator  to  elevate  the  productive  forces  of  the 
country  are  proclaimed,  are  fully  realised  in  the  competition 
with  other  nations  as  regards  the  number  and  qualities  of 
industrial  and  scientific  schools.    The  establishment  of  i 
vital  connection  between  science  and  national  labour  will, 
in  one  generation,  do  more  to  confirm  the  position  of  the 
nation  in  the  market  of  the  universe  than  perpetual  enmity 
with  foreign  produce,  or  than  the  competition  in  causing 
injury  to  foreign  produce  and  foreign  labourers.    The  difbr- 
ence  between  competition  and  enmity  is  great.     Even  now 
one  part  of  a  State  competes  with  another  without  having 
recourse  to  any  of  the  weapons  from  the  arsenal  of  the  neo- 
protectionists.      In  an  English  factory  much   knowledge 
is  necessary ;  educated  foremen,  workmen,  engineers,  are 
wanted;   the  stamp,  ''Made  in  Germany/'  is  to  lose  itf 
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fmguificAUce*     All  these  instructed  men  mofli  be  English* 

mm.    Not  oiUy  should  they  be   Euglishmenf  but  theur 

» edueatioQ  i»hoiUcl  hmve  been  giveti  them  in  English  schools. 

On  a  Bawifta  fiurni,  to  be  able  to  conduct  aflTairs  profit- 

abljTf  it  is  noeasMry  to  use  the  most  modem  methods  in  the 

best  possible  ways*    For  thia  purpose  many  well-informed 

are  wanted.    They  should  be  Bus^ians  that  have  been 

iu  BuBsian  schools^ 

TakOf  fc^  instance,  a  French  factory.      To  find  some 

I  Intatkr  guarantee  of  profit^  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the 

[•auunpbi  eet  on  the  other  side  of  tho  Rhine  \  it  is  necessary 

^fco  spi^  technical  knowledge  among  the  workmen ;  better 

are  wanted ;  technical  iuiititutions  are  neoenafy. 

ifiipartant  that  all  these  establishments  should  be  in 

anrl  that  the  professors  and  stodenU  should  be 

[Frenchmen. 

By  fotise  of  event^^  technical  education  gives  national 
iadctitry  a  firm  national  organisation. 


feurlal  Older  predoMinated,  the  directors  of 
Dod)  labour  were  the  aristocracy  and  gentry ; 
I  •wen  in  towns,  her^itary  i^inciples  playod  a  prominent 
I  part, 

In  monarchieft  and  repuUios  of  the  Middle  Ages^  in  free 
towns  and  eoolesiaattoal  possesiions,  the  population  uniformly 
bereditary  rulers,  since  the  municipal  primates  and 
appeand  m  a  cssta  whiehf  by  force  of  law  or  enstomi 
the  work  of  the  nation ;  the  fonnii  and  methods  of 
llloe  wwe  pointed  out  both  in  villages  and  towns  by  the 
{her  diii,  wbsrt  bimditary  principles   ptodominated. 
\  Bwal  laboors  were  oaitied  out  under  the  oanagamenl  of 
ibe  seigQtttr ;  lowtt  oorporations  were  subject  to  municipal 
digiiitarisa* 

When  capiialisiio  order  was  created ,  then  the  sristocrscy 
of  capital  owroaiaii  the  aristooiacy  of  birth,  and  again 
oimtad  a  ruling  claast  which  was  not  mora  genial  to  the 
pn-fivolulionary  nobility,  beoanse  in  our  days  it  is  as 
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diMcult  to  amass  millions  as  it  was  formerly  hard  to  be 
knighted.  Now  the  representatives  of  capital  appear  as 
the  powerful  rulers  and  directors  of  all  the  national  in- 
dustry, and  the  State — ^poor  in  energy  and  means,  thanb 
to  militarism — is  inclined  either  to  become  a  capitalistic 
hierarchy  or  to  struggle  against  it,  undermizdng  iiMliyidnal 
liberty  and  principles  of  legality. 

As  the  power  of  Grovemment  authority  increases,  as  tlie 
universal  free  market  is  unlimited,  as  general  and  technical 
education  becomes  more  elevated,  so  from  the  national  mass 
there  becomes  prominent  a  class  which,  in  the  near  future, 
will  take  the  place  of  capitalistic  aristocracy,  and  will  be- 
come the  independent  director  of  national  labour.  Scien- 
tific, technical,  and  industrial  knowledge  gradually  creates 
a  new  class,  accessible  to  all,  which  may  be  called  the 
aristocracy  of  labour.  "When  capitalism  shall  have  been 
converted  from  predominative  to  co-operative,  after  tbe 
universal  acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of  scientific 
readiness,  this  new  aristocracy  will  become  as  powerful  as 
the  former  aristocracy  of  birth  and  aristocracy  of  capital 
were.  The  power  of  the  capitalist  may  be  lessened  by  tbe 
wide  interpretation  of  principles  of  legality,  and  by  tbe 
active  control  of  the  State  ;  in  co-operative  and  State  eater- 
prises  capital  is  put  aside.  But  the  sway  of  men  of  sdenoe 
remains.  The  agriculturist,  the  forester,  the  engineer,  tbe 
mechanic  and  the  architect  will  always  give  orders,  and 
the  orders  will  be  translated  into  active  work  by  foremen 
and  assistants.  The  working  class,  upholding  democratic 
discipline,  will  obey  the  orders  without  a  mnrmnr. 

Science  is  more  imperative  than  wealth  or  war.  At 
times  the  worker,  armed  with  an  instrument  of  measure- 
ment, is  compelled  to  traverse  unfertile  and  swampy  locali- 
ties,  and  well-nigh  impassable  forests.  According  to  his 
orders,  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  make  almost  impos- 
sible efforts  to  sink  shafts  in  rocks,  where  floods  threaten 
him  in  the  darkness,  or  injurious  gas  suffocates.  The  work 
of  the  gnome  is  done  in  turn  with  the  work  of  amphihioos 
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It  becamas  his  duty  io  excavate  the  mil  from  the 
of  &  doap  riTer,  workiog  in  a  case  with  oompresaed 
I  air,  the  case  surroiitided  on  all  sides  by  water,  and  kept 
down  by  a  heavy  mass  of  stones  piled  on  its  top, 

A  kind  of  lattice  work  is  rivetted  together  of  small  pieces 
ol  met&l^  and  made  to  span  chasms ;  tbia  web  has  to  snatain 
the  weight  of  heavy  trains.  Immense  veasab  are  loaded 
with  cables  made  from  costly  materials,  and  these  cables 
are  dropped  into  the  sea*  A  white  salt,  which  was  un- 
known not  so  very  many  years  ago,  is  brought  from  tropi- 
cal lands  to  fertilise  European  fieMs*  The  sea-bottom  is 
transformed  to  pasttiieSf  and  fraitlen  deeerts  are  watered^ 
In  the  ages  of  the  rule  of  the  aristocracy,  capital,  that  is 
I  powerful  now,  was  in  snbjtjction.  At  the  present  time 
f knowledge  has  subdued  capitaU  The  part  played  by  acience 
wtlt  cease  when  State  and  social  initiative  shall  have 
to  capital  its  full  powersi.  Hence  comes  the  necea- 
^sity  of  Government  initiative  and  control  in  the  higher 
technical  education.  The  directors  of  national  labour  should 
[be  educated  so  as  not  to  be  dependent  upon  the  influence  of 
'the  aristocracy  of  capitah  The  Qovemment  and  society 
ahould  make  conscious  efforts  to  bring  it  to  pass  that  know- 
lidge  ihoakl  also  lie  Hljerated  from  its  subjection  to  gold,  as 
in  former  age^  gold  was  liberated  from  subjection  to  the 
sword.  The  new  dasimon  of  Bciance,  whom  wo  call  the 
ttriatocracy  of  labour,  occupying  the  highest  {josts  in  the 
limarohy  d  labonTi  ahould  enjoy  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  oociety,  mod  should  regard  State  authority  as  their 
natural  protector.  At  the  present  epoch  of  change  the 
letiM  of  the  working  class  from  the  abu5te  of  capitalism, 
the  grounds  of  the  humanitarian  inteqiretation  of 
|]egality,  is  possible  only  because  the  poneasors  of  scientifio 
have  produced  a  trusty  staff  of  men  obeying 
it  orderst  and  have  applied  to  themaelvet  the 
iteft  legiilaiioii  devised  in  their  behalf. 
It  remains  f oms  Io  express  a  wi^^h  that  the  new  dirvctom 
[of  national  labofir  shall  in  reality  be  *^salt  of  the  earth''; 
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that  they  should  not  borrow  the  pride  and  exch 
the  possessors  of  hereditary  prerogatives,  or  selfn 
antagonism  to  the  national  masses  from  the 
capitalism ;  that  they  should  not  forget  that  th 
of  the  working  classes.  Let  them  remember  th 
is  as  natural  for  knowledge  as  self-esteem  for 
that  the  high  advantages  and  great  power  resu 
scientific  preparation  enforce  moral  obligations, 
borrow  from  the  aristocracy  of  capital  its  activity 
and  tenacity ;  and  from  the  nobility  its  feeling 
and  readiness  of  self-sacrifice,  which  in  the  dark] 
Middle  Ages  caused  the  powerful  and  noble  to  ^ 
pleasures  of  life,  and  accept  the  cross  as  a  symbo! 
ings  for  the  weak.  It  is  possible  that  a  time 
when  the  aristocracy  of  labour  will  lose  its  antl 
will  fulfil  its  historical  mission.  This  will  hap: 
ages — we  cannot  say  near  or  distant — ^when  tl 
political  and  economical  changes  will  be  finished, 
kind  will  enter  upon  a  higher  form  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  Vll 

The  Universal  Murkct  and  National  Production* 

Principal    Qualities   of    Contemporary    Communications, 

State  Sovereignty  and  Private  Companies* 

IN  a  State  where  Government ^  social,  and  tndiyidnal 
iniiiativd  are  constantly  acting,  aequiriDg  energy 
from  the  wide  nndentanding  of  tbe  principles  of  safety 
and  liberty,  and  wbere  the  scientific  is  close  to  national 
tubcntr,  nation aI  industry  is  contlnnonsly  stlmtilated  with 
great  force,  and  free  frontiors  i^^sent  in  State  interesig 
[thi  most  advantageons  base  of  intemationa]  relations. 
Won  musih  a  State  the  competition  of  all  countries  is  not 
a  dangsr,  but  the  very  beat  natnral  regulator.  There  is 
one  form  of  national  activity  which  deepens  the  conse* 
qtieooes  of  safety,  freedom,  and  knowledge*  The  union  if 
tk§  mmherMai  matkei  ne^miiai^M  th^  ini&rnal  union  of  every 
kimgdom  that  partkipaieM  in  the  frm  exAange.  The  State 
toads  of  communication^  and  the  other  means  of  interconrse 
now  at  our  disposal,  beoome  the  vital  condition  of  pro- 
dootion.  The  most  profuse  natnral  wealth  may  be  con-* 
an  insignificant  incimaae  of  national  riches  if  steam 
atid  ekctricity  do  not  bring  them  doae  to  the  oenti«  and 
^boniers  of  the  kingdom. 

Aay  oontemporary  State,  thanks  to  the  snoeesses  of 
•ei«iiO0r  ^34^  fearleasly  renounoe  any  taxation  of  foreign 
import,  if  only  om  tide  of  State  activity-- the  oonstmciion 
of  nMaaa  of  lAtefoourse  and  roads  of  communication— is  set 
in  eorresponding  conditions. 

Tha  ra|a.l  development  of  tha  moat  backward  oonntries, 
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most  distant  outskirts,  that  has  been  effected  by  mei 
railroads,  has  often  caused  astonishment.  In  realii 
every  place  where  primitive  methods  of  communii 
are  supplanted  by  railways  connected  with  the  uni 
net-work  of  steam  communication,  magic  change 
effected,  which  are  caused  by  something  more  poi 
than  the  simple  cheapening  and  facilitation  of  inl 
interchange.  The  cause  of  these  changes  will  b 
plainer  if  we  compare  those  relatively  nnimportani 
sequences  that  result  when  the  best  methods  of  com 
cation  are  separate  from  the  net  amount  of  universal 
Railways  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  Africa,  Si 
China,  separated  from  the  net  amount  of  -work,  would 
but  a  small  local  use.  The  saving  of  labour  is  imi 
if  we  compare  the  transport  by  carriers  with  steam 
port  by  rails.*  Nevertheless  the  general  order  of 
archal  economical  relations  is  changed  very  little. 
a  certain  number  of  slaves  and  mules  become  free. 

But  everything  alters  with  remarkable  rapidity  as 
as  steam  and  electricity  connect  the  arteries  of  the  co 
with  the  universal  exchange.  Russia,  the  Par 
America,  Japan,  and  India  in  two  or  three  decades  t 
went  vast  changes,  which  were  caused  by  the  net  ai 
of  universal  work  being  enlarged  by  the  trade  activii 
these  countries. 

It  is  this  connection  with  the  universal  market 
causes  this  magic  influence.  The  reality  of  the  phenon 
lies  in  the  fact  that  any  point  of  the  universal  cha 
communication  possesses  an  impulse  equal  to  the  tota 

'  In  South  Africa  two  Dutch  republics  have  for  some  time  poe 
a  railway  cut  off  from  the  sea.  A  line  of  fifteen  versts  hai 
existed  in  Siberia  for  the  sole  use  of  a  factory.  In  both  cases  • 
slight  advantage  has  been  derived.  Steamers  on  Siberian  rivi 
to  the  construction  of  the  Siberian  railway,  steamships  on  the 
Congo  from  Stanley's  Pool  to  Stanley's  waterfalls,  before  the  ba 
of  the  railway  from  Matado  to  Stanley's  Pool,  could  not  recon 
the  economical  conditions  of  the  country,  although  they  appea 
a  very  useful  factor  of  welfare  for  the  population. 
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of  force  produced  by  the  foregoiug  adyaiice  of  civiliaation 
and  &cien6€.  The  web  of  raOrockls  is  capable  every  where 
dI  producing  the  inflaence  of  uaiveisal  continaous  ioter- 
ahange«  Almoist  bs  soon  as  a  branch  line  jias  tnvadad  a 
virgm  eouiiiry,  thom  appear  from  civil  iscd  latids  mis* 
iMMiari«9,  doctors,  and  teaeheri.  Articles  of  contemporary 
manQlaotnre  are  tniported;  free  capital  seuda  pioneers  to 
mvetii^te.  The  newly^piinted  book,  the  latest  gun, 
mUltards  of  ttavings,  are  placed  beside  and  among  savagee* 
Not  only  diatanca,  but  time  also,  is  destroyed ;  the  age  of 
stagnation  is  smspended.  The  country  joins  the  collective 
reaMin  of  mankind^  and  rapidly  acquires  the  sum  of 
evolntions  of  a  thonsand  years. 

This  joining  of  forces  acts  like  nature  in  thesa  wild 
districts ;  in  civilised  latids  it  ii  directed  by  the  conscious 
activity  of  the  State  and  society, 

Oouieqiiratly  contemporary  nations  poasasa  a  factor  of 
prodwe,  the  power  of  which  is  always  multiplied  by  the 
•t&m  of  universal  intercourse. 

When  comparing  the  pomlke  factor  with  the  mgatim 
we  naturally  arnA'o  at  two  general  deductions : — 

(1)  The  absolute  quantity  of  the  positive  factor  (very 
impjid|  cheap,  and  unbroken  communication  by  means  of 
ileam  and  eJectrioity  with  the  universal  market)  shonld  be 
higher  than  thd  negative  factor  (the  limiting  of  prohibi- 
tion of  foreign  eompetition)*  Good  roads  will  lower  prices 
to  a  greater  extent  than  high  duties  will  elevate  them 
(unJev  they  are  prohibitive  taaci^}*  lu  reality,  the  taxa- 
tion of  foreign  import  ca^itos  artificial  conditions  for  the 
beiiaii  af  only  m>me  bimtichea  of  industry*  The  Integrating 
iiiflm«Me  on  tbo  wgrking  of  all  imtural  wi^aUh  of  the 
Mmitiy  (the  undoubted  (quality  of  modern  railroads)  cannot 
need  by  tariffii. 
I)  The  improvemeni  of  roads  and  the  inereaae  of  tarn 
are  always  opposed  to  each  other ;  the  iufluenoe  of  ijii* 
pfored  and  rapid  oommunJcation  is  destroyed  by  tariffs, 
and,  on  the  ecmtniry,  the  inflnence  of  tariffs — ^the  high 
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price  of  imports — ^is  lessened  or  paralysed  by  tlie  improve- 
ment of  communications,  both  international  and  interior. 
The  combination  of  improvement  of  oonunonications  with 
tariff  politics  is  observed  in  all  countries,  England  (ih» 
metropolis)  excepted ;  and  as  technical  science  is  continu- 
ously  perfected  and  tariffs  are  constantly  changed,  the 
result  is  an  existing  crim  of  umversal  production.  No 
balance  can  be  instituted ;  industry  has  no  possibility  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  changing  conditions ;  pauperism  end 
surplus  of  produce  exist  simultaneously ;  as  liquids  in  ooi^ 
nected  vessels  cannot  retain  one  level  if  the  vesiel  ii 
shaken,  so  universal  exchange  cannot  be  balanced ;  it  conU 
adapt  itself  either  to  tariffs  or  the  improvement  of  roedi 
but  not  to  both  one  and  the  other  simultaneously. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  a  network  of  i^ilwaysjol 
a  total  length  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  ninety  thonaiil 
miles.  Paul  Dubois^  says  that  this  length  is  a  quarter 
more  than  that  of  all  the  railways  of  Europe  put  tpgetlier, 
whereas  the  extent  of  land  is  one-sixth  less,  and  the  popa- 
lation  five  times  less. 

^'  The  feverish  movement  on  all  sides  astonishes  the 
European  observer.  Look  at  any  trade  market  of  tho 
West  and  any  manufacturing  centre  of  the  East  of  tk 
United  States:  each  of  them  is  surrounded  by  a  remaik- 
able  and  indescribably  complicated  net  of  railways,  wbiA 
run  in  all  directions,  ignoring  all  natural  obstacles,  croanng 
each  other,  and  increasing  as  they  go  along^i  and  OOB- 
iinually  developing  new  districts.  Nine  railway  companief 
compete  in  carrying  passengers  between  New  York  anl 
Chicago. 

<^Men  of  business  have  twenty  lines  to  choose  among 
when  sending  goods  from  the  great  Atlantic  port  to  tk 
capital  of  Illinois.  Two  of  these,  for  half  of  their  distanDS, 
have  four  lines  of  rails,  and  the  goods  traffic  of  the  Kmb 

*  Lcs  Chcinins  defer  aux  tHaU-Unis^  Paris,  1896 
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lylvsma  BailrMd  is  four  timea  greater  tlum  that  of  the 
Nortliora  railways  of  France," 

The  Aame  auibor  writes:  *^The  remarkable  sncoesa 
attaitietl  by  tli©  railway  industry  in  the  TTnited  States  ia 
eicplaitied  by  tbat  subfitantial  part  which  railways  play  in 
the  d«rvelopmeiit  of  territory  and  the  crushing  inilneooe 
which  they  effect  on  Ih©  economieal  lifo  of  the  conn  try. 
In  Ainerica  a  nttlway  in  the  firni  and  chief  factor  of  labour 
and  eoloniaation.  To  open  up  a  new  territory  the  Americana 
generally  begin  by  laying  down  a  railway  ;  oolonies  s[mng 
up  afterwardiij  using  the  adjoining  lands  and  turning  them 
into  vahiable  property,  creating  for  the  railway  the  custom 
which  recompenneft  it  for  ita  enterprise.  It  is  possible  to 
affirm  that  railways  have  created  the  country,  and  that 
Americana  should  be  grateful  to  these  for  the  remarkable 
auocesit  of  their  national  development/^ 

Thm  C}0terament  did  not  spend  a  single  dollar  on  thi^ 
lifiineiiie  net  of  railwaye  :  in  certain  cases  the  Government 
ttUottad,  free  of  charge,  strips  of  land  adjoining  the  rail* 
way. 

Gradually  American  railwaya  cheapened  the  transport 
of  paii!ienger9  and  gooda, 

Paul  Dnboifi  says  that  the  Uiuted  States  is  the  sole 
country  in  the  world  where  cheap  trannport  of  goods 
exbti.  Comparing  the  United  States  with  Prance  m  tht^ 
r«spect|  we  find  that  the  average  net  receipts  of  the  United 
Btitm  railways  per  ion  and  per  kilometrs  is  3  centimes. 
wliemu  in  France  it  varies  from  4*66  centimes  in  the 
north  to  6*903  eentim&s  in  the  south  (18!>2),  Hedley  in 
hi-t  Jtmtrot^d  TmnMporlalhn  {\%  KM)  said  that  freights  were 
lower  in  the  United  Htat^^s  tlian  anywhere  el^e^  and  on  the 
aveimge  were  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent*  per  ton-mile« 
Siiioe  18M  they  hav<%  fallen  an  eighth  per  cent,  Iower« 
SbkOi  1670  the  tariff  haa  lalkii  60  per  cent,  (in  rettlity^ 
oonndering  the  diftiWM  ol  esdiaagef  the  fall  is  36  per 
cent.).  In  separate  SlaleSi  cmaea  of  still  greater  rcdnctiom 
are  recoided;  for  ettmplei  in  New  York  the  freights  from 
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1-7  went  down  to  08  cents,  and  in  Ohio  from  2*40  to 
cents.* 

At  the  same  time  as  the  redaction  of  the  prices  of  tn 
portation,  an  excessive  increase  occurred  in  the  amonnl 
traffic.^     Paul  Dubois  says  that  from    1880  to  1890 
population   of   the  United  States  increased  24   per  oe 
national    wealth   49    per  cent.,    bnfc    that     the    mill 
traffic  advanced  with  still  greater  rapidity.     From  1 
to   1892    passenger    traffic  has  become    iJ^ost   doab 
having   increased    from   7,688,468,538  passenger  milei 
13,697,343,80dl    passenger  miles.     The   goods    traffic 
increased  to    a  still   greater    extent,   having  risen  fi 
39,202,209,249  ton-miles  to  &4,448,197,130  ton-miles.    ' 
profits  received  by  railways  from  this    huge  traffic  n 
partially  balanced  by  the  construction  of  new  lines.    ! 
raihva3\s  of   the  United  States  during    the    same  dec 
(1882  to  1802)  increased  from  96,752  miles  to  170,607  mi 
so  that  the  number  of  passengers  in   proportion  to 
number  of  miles  remained  the  same,  and  the  nnmba 
tons,  proiX)rtional   to  the  entire  length   of   railways, 
creased  6*3  per  cent.    Thus  the  increase  of  the  rail^ 
nearl}''  balanced  the  increase  of  traffic. 

These  facts  and  figures  are  very  convincing.  If  i 
perienced  data  should  verify  and  supplement  a  priori 
Unctions,  then  we  ought  to  acknowledge  that  the  gr 
American  Republic  has  deserved  praise  for  fiwrl^Tig  the  ti 
best  and  most  profitable  method  of  constmcting  railwi 
Railways  that  are  five  times  more  extensive  than  l 
mil  ways  of  Euroix*,  and  yet  do  not  harden  the  natio 
d(A)t  or  its  current  list  of  exixsnses — these  railways  wh 
give  choajier  means  of  communication  than  those  of  1 
()\d  world,  present  a  magnificent  means  of  creating  natio) 
wealth. 

Should  not  all  other  kingdoms  learn  the  lessons  tani 
bj^   the    history  of    the   development  of  railways  in  I 

'  Yaii.ionrrj  Indiisfnaf  Syndicates, 
'  13.  F.  Branat's  Foreit/n  Capital,  pp.  232-234. 
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Uiiiiad  States  of  North  America  ?  The  policy  to  be  piir- 
saed  is  not  a  difficult  one*  All  railways  should  enjoy 
the  right  of  expropriation,  and  they  tihould  be  allowed  to 
Hie  Stale  land,  Fmthermore,  thero  Hhould  be  no  inter- 
on  the  part  of  the  Sfcate^  and  the  private  initiative 
thoald  in  no  way  be  shackJod. 

A  teriee  of  objections  against  such  a  solution  of  the 
qiaiiit0ll  h  put  forward  by  European  economists. 

First  of  all»  they  point  out  that  such  "railway  kings" 
as  Gould  I  Vauderbilt^  and  othem,  are  dangerou;!  from 
political,  social,  and  economical  points  of  view*  They  can 
greatly  influence  tho  administration  and  elections,  and 
repreeenti  as  it  were,  "  a  kingdom  within  a  kingdom/' 

Further,  the  freedom  of  tariffs  is  found  to  be  injurioos  for 
the  following  reasons :  First,  because  the  fact  of  companies 
being  free  to  settle  its  freight  oharges  would  often  disad* 
vantageously  afToct  entire  industrial  districts.  For  instanoe, 
in  Stay,  1878,  the  cost  of  freight  for  grain  from  Chicago  to 
Philadelphia  was  thirteen  oents,  whereas  for  a  journey  half 
ftikog,  to  Pittsburg,  eighteen  cents  wtrt  eharged.  Secondly, 
twnmoae  special,  and  often  secret,  agreements  are  known  to 
esist  with  consigners  of  goods,  giving  them  the  privilege 
of  a  reduction  on  freights.  This  system,  known  iu 
America  as  ^  discrimination,''  had  a  demoralising  influence 
0ti  the  entire  ppogrtm  of  industryi  assisting  certain  pro* 
dtioera  at  the  osepense  of  others,  and  causing  just  com- 
ylaiiils  all  over  the  country.  Thus,  the  well-known 
sryodicate  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  during  fifteen 
oonthf  reoeived  a  reduction  of  a  sum  of  ten  million  dollars 
on  llii  traasportaikm  of  petroleum  between  Cleveland  and 
KtUhmg  aad  tba  ports  of  the  Atlantic  OeeaUt  ftnd  thus, 
thanks  to  similar  agreements  with  various  railway  com* 
pmm^  wm»  187&  has  monopolised  the  entire  petroleum 
trade  el  the  oonntry.'  Thirdly,  because  the  plsclng  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  freights  in  the  haniis  of  oompanles  win  lead 
to  the  country  losing  the  benefit  of  cheap  transportation. 
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The  cheapness  and  uniformity  of  freights  seem  nataitUy 
connected  with  Government  working  of  railwaySi  because 
the  Government  desires  general,  and  companies  individml, 
advantages.  It  is  difficult  to  rely  upon  competition  between 
companies,  because  they  enter  into  mutual  agreements  anl 
monopolise  the  trade. 

It  is  true  that  the  railways  of  the  United  States  did  not 
require  any  monetary  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  Goven- 
ment,  or  any  temporary  assistance.  But,  nevertheM 
they  received  a  good  deal  of  Government  land  free  el 
charge.  At  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  Fmik 
Railroad,  757,000  square  kilometres  were  g^^nted— that  i, 
an  area  greater  than  France.  Finally,  the  immense  number 
of  railway  shares,  specially  increased  by  the  system  oi 
watering  the  stock  capital,  and  the  building;  manias^  im 
together  increased  the  extent  of  speculation.  These  mn 
two  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  financial  crises  in  1872  aid 
1883. 

When  the  Shah  of  Persia  visited  England,  he  was  strock 
by  the  magnificence  displayed  at  the  ball  given  by  tk 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  Having  been  told  how  rich  the  dub 
was,  the  eastern  ruler  said  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  "Toi 
have  a  too  powerful  subject;  if  I  were  in  your  plioel 
would  order  his  head  to  be  cut  off" 

Whenever  we  hear  of  the  dread  occasioned  among  certsa 
economists  by  the  nature  of  the  railway  enterprises  n 
America,  we  always  think  of  this  story  about  the  Shah  d 
Persia.  In  civilised  countries  such  warnings  and  feiii 
should  bo  regarded  with  contempt.  The  independenos  of 
an  unchangeable  court  has  also  been  considered  a  dangy. 
Every  influential  corporation  is  capable  of  exciting  sif- 
picion.  Every  person  possessed  of  several  milliona  shoaU, 
if  this  argument  be  pressed,  seem  dangerous  to  the  Stito 
sovereignty.  Large  accumulations  of  wealth,  consisting  of 
capital,  funds,  or  easily  realised  valuables,  are  certainly 
8ome%vhat  dangerous,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  heU 
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by  the  eneioies  uf  private  Gxpluiifttion  of  rAilwaya,  bec&Ofia 
the  pofisesaor  of  large  capital  has  the  odvantage  of  total 
inddpendence,  au  advaatage  which  a  large,  industrial  enter* 
prisa,  Mpecially  a  railway^  cannot  enjoy* 

The  flaciMtion  of  pric^^,  good  or  bad  harreeti,  strikea, 
com  petit  ion,  accideDts— all  these  facts  are  data  which  serve 
to  vitiate  the  most  careful  calculationfl,  and  which  strongly 
bind  the  will  of  industrial  kings,  eapectally  railway  kings, 
Manniaetiirers  and  millK^wners  possess  an  tndnence,  organi* 
WttOiii  and  power  of  opposition  greater  than  the  owners  of 
fmilroads*  The  Inter-State  Commerce  Law  of  1887  in  the 
Untied  States,  of  wliich  we  shall  speak  in  due  conrse,  waa 
i  after  a  struggle  with  the  railway  kiugs*  How  much 
difficult  is  the  struggle  (not  yet  ended)  in  passing 
:  iaetorf  laws.  It  was  easier  to  avoid  the  ahnses  of  Gould 
and  Yanderhilt  in  respect  of  freight  charges  than  it  was  to 
liberate  a  woman  or  child  from  tiring  or  nnhealthy  labonn 
It  ti  said  that  the  numerous  staff  of  each  great  railway 
yields  the  financiers  an  obedient  army  at  the  times  of  elec- 
tions. But  why  is  such  an  influence  ascribed  to  railways 
only,  when  in  different  spheres  of  industry  other  numerous 
i  exist  which  should  give  rise  to  similar  fears  ?  It  is 
to  reckon  with  public  opinion,  and  for  this  reason 
on  the  crowd  is  inconvenient,  and  secret  action 
\  no  promise  of  auocesa, 
¥he  danger  proceeding  from  a  venial  staff  cannot  serve 
i  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  State  management  of 
I  imilwsyi.  It  is  said  that  in  case  of  Government  manage- 
^  ment,  the  distribution  of  situations  on  railways  is  a  weapon 
[for  atrtiggbs  betweta  political  partiea, 

Wmsk  of  tbe  two  ofiposito  argoaoMili,  in  oar  opinion, 

strpyi  tbi  oihtr*    A  certain  depndMiQe  of  electors,  and 

in  aboan    awn  bribery— will  long  be  mti  with  during 

igitetiaiia.     But  in  our  daya  this  evil  cannot 

a  dangerous  form  in  countriet  where  legality  and 

ibUoiiy  rale. 
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The  free  reduction  of    freights,  and   someiiiiiei 
abases,  undoubtedly  took  place  on  American  railway 
;  even  if  all  complaints  concerning  the  instability  and 

of  freights  were  firmly  founded,  the  geperal  sun 
crease  of  wealth,  with  which  the  lines  of  300fiC 
metres  in  length  endowed  the  country,  is  superior 
advantages  derived  by  any  country  iroia  a  net? 
railways,  whether  Governmental  or  assisted  by  tb 
Ask  the  population  of  the  States  which  they  Mroold 
a  network  of  the  European  standard — that  is,  not  mo 
60,000  kilometres  of  rail,  with  freights  oontrolled  i 
commanded  by  the  Government — or  300,000  kilo 
with  all  the  injurious  machinations  and  wiles 
railway  kings  ?  Every  one  would  prefer  the 
Finally,  the  monopoly  which  would  appear  if  the  1 
were  fixed  by  companies  at  their  option  is  also  ve 
ditional.  If  all  American  railways,  without  ex< 
were  gathered  into  the  hands  of  one  company,  eve 
'  the  action  of  local  and  general  monopoly  would  be 

i   ^  by  loi  de  substUution^  which  is  based  on  the  fact  tha 

we  think  to  be  the  absolute  necessities  of  human  1 
^  experience  remarkable   changes  when  big   obstacl 

unfavourable  conditions  appear. 

The  substitution  of  one  material  for  another  is  no 
uncommon.  The  high  price  of  cotton  during  the 
1860-1866  not  only  developed  the  culture  of  cotton  i 
and  Egypt,  but  gave  an  impetus  to  the  mann&c 
flax  and  light  woollen  textiles.  Formerly,  during  th 
of  the  continental  system,  the  high  price  of  cane-sn^ 
much  for  the  development  of  the  beetroot  industry, 
owing  to  phylloxera,  the  price  of  grape  wine  was  in^ 
considerably  in  France,  wine  from  dried  currants,  ei 
from  Greece  and  Turkey,  was  invented.  Vegetable  oi 
petroleum,  and  electricity  can  in  turn  be  employ 
lighting  purposes. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  copper  during  the  existe 
the  syndicate  served  to  develop  the  use   of    nicke 
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ittm.    Caatempoxmry    indtutry,  with    the    help   of 

thtta  ct^&ted  materials  or  means  which  can  be  later* 

1,  io  that  the  iocraasie  in  the  prica  of  one  eaiiBes  the 

Iter  ttso  of  the  other.    This  comjioses  the  natural  com* 

Ipfttiticiti  of  articlei. 

The  law  of  suhatitution  applies  U}  human  beings  a»  well 
to  induitrial  methcjcln. 

Simtliar  mbititutioii  is  observed^  not  only  In  regard  to 
fgooda  and  servioeBy  but  even  in  reBpact  of  the  neceisitia^  of 
mankind.! 

Kowhere  h  ihin  law  flo  dvklont  m  in  the  history  of  the 
Torth  American  railways.  Their  owners,  long  before  1887, 
not  limited  by  rules  or  agreements  with  the  Qoveni- 
it.  They  formed  a  [lowerf ul  union ;  small  coiii{>anie^ 
joined  together  into  large  onea,  and  rival  lines  made 
&i  agreementa.  But  freighta  never  eauaed  any  article 
become  considerably  too  dear,  fiince  the  majority  of 
jvaifiabb  goodi  which  alone  could  bear  high  charges  would  ^ 
[if  tbiii  had  been  tlio  caae^  very  noon  have  compelled  sub- 
itiiies  to  be  formed.  The  liberty  of  freighta,  which  assisted 
rapid  apread  of  the  network  uf  railways,  could  »ut^  by 
of  the  law  poiuteil  ont  by  the  French  economist, 
lllie  m  aerioujs  injury  to  national  economy* 
The  posaibillty  of  harm  will  become  fit  ill  less  if  we  look 
mora  closely  at  the  peculiarities  and  conditions  of  railway 
k  frftight*  in  &  very  authoritative  book  *  it  iii  explained 
Htliat  the  monopr)ly  uf  tramtportationi  which  b  ascribed  to 
H  railways,  cannot  have  an  oppramvia  tnflnenoe  on  the  tndus- 
I  try  of  a  country^  and  that  freights  an:^  naturally  rogulatedi 
K#veo  witbont  any  int4*r{er(mce  of  thi»  Uovemment:  fint 
Bliy  oompetttioni  secondly  by  the  personal  inlereats  of  the 
^    ownerfl. 

Tlie  eonipeUticni  of  ordinary  loada  is  always  fijlt.    For 
sbovt  diiteiiOit  cartage  is   tinAmfatodly   moi^   advan- 

*  TVciiltf  #£fea<9MM  Pdiiiqmt  voL  I  |>p.  S^  608  (ed.  189$X 
'  PtimeipUM  af  BMwm^  JhrwtgkiM  in  the  TtanMportaiiim  of  G^odi, 
Bf  8v  Witle.    urn.    KMt 
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tageous;   greater  distances  are  always  oonaideied  wlien 
settling  freights. 

Seas,  rivers,  and  canals,  on  the  contrary,  prove  clmper 
than  railroads  for  the  transport  of  many  intematiinil 
goods,  and,  in  general,  railways  find  it  difficult  to  compete 
with  water-ways.  In  Russia  the  shipment  of  goods  fm 
the  southern  ports  to  the  North,  and  vice  versa^  is  efficted 
at  very  advantageous  terms,  even  though  they  travel  bf 
sea  all  round  Europe ;  river  freights  are  very  low. 

Railways  do  not  only  compete  with  each  other  when  tbj 
run  to  the  same  places  or  localities.  In  reality,  railwiji 
compete  even  in  different  situations,  distant  from  eiek 
other,  and  having  quite  opposite  directions.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  import  into  Russia  of  foreign  goods  sndi  ii 
cotton-wool,  tea,  lemons,  and  other  articles.  In  this  cw 
those  railways  compete  which  lead  to  the  great  centM  of 
consumption  or  stores  of  these  goods  in  the  Empixe,  bolfc 
from  the  inland  frontier  and  the  chief  ports  of  the  T^H* 
and  Black  Sea.  ^ 

Besides  competition  in  the  general  sense  of  the  voi 
every  railway  freight  tariff  is  limited  by  the  interests  i 
the  company  on  which  the  charges  depend.  Once  these sif 
high,  splendid  profits  are  increased,  but  the  clear  profit  ii 
reduced,  because  the  heavy  freight  reduces  the  produce  d 
the  country.  A  railway  yields  good  profits  only  in  ciss  rf 
extensive  traffic,  so  that  its  owners,  with  a  view  to  tlitf 
own  interests,  raise  the  freights  only  to  an  extent  ir\A 
the  stated  merchandise  can  easily  bear.  Besides  theintenrii 
of  the  shareholders  consist  in  the  possible  reduction  of  tk 
expenses  of  working.  Only  with  small  expenses  does  it 
become  possible  to  attract  more  cheap  goods  and  to  ns> 
the  clear  profit  to  the  greatest  limit. 

Comparing  the  above  deductions  of    the   French  uk 

Russian  economists  (who  in  general  do  not  agree  in  thor 

*  Principles  of  Fail  way  Freights  in  the  Transporiaiian  of  Gost 
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jiineipal  opinions),  wd  «6«  that  iu  Americft,  where  such  a 
id  network  o(  railroads  htis  been  constructed  wiiti 
private  capital,  and  h  workod  by  private  companies  with 
no  interfei^noe  on  tlie  part  of  the  Oovernment,  the  natural 
aaaing  tho  iuduence  of  monopoly  and  defending  the 
cotinlry  from  the  avaricious  free-will  of  companies,  should 
be  displayed  with  special  power, 

Bad  features  in  American  railways  are  what  are  known 
ii  Moiet  ^'  discrimiuations  "  ^  and  the  excessive  fluctuations 
of  freights  daring  the  freight- wars,  and  after  them«  An 
end  wai  put  to  the  greater  part  of  railway  abuses  by  the 
Beagan  bill  of  February  4th,  1887  (the  luter-State  Commeroe 
Law}* 

This  law  eetabltshee  an  Inter*3tate  Commeroe  Commission 
of  five  members,  who  are  changed  every  six  years.  The 
Oommiasion  haa  the  right— 

(1)  Of  investigating  the  management  of  the  business  of 
ofery  eompaiiy, 

(2)  Of  demanding  that  the  company  should  present 
jMfljr  aoconuta  of  the  working  of  the  line*  These  must 
be  drawn  up  iu  aocordauce  with  the  plan  approved  by  the 
Commisiton. 

(9)  Of  receiving  complaints  directed  against  the  railway 
eOBipftiiiiei  mnd  of  discussing  the  same. 

(4)  Of  imposing  legal  puniahmeuta  to  be  execnied  by  the 
Law  Courta. 

{&)  Of  compiling  and  presenting  to  the  Qtrvemment 
mearaiei  for  avoiding  defects. 

The  same  law  obliged  all  railways  to  publish  their 
For  maUng  charges  not  in  accordance  with  the 
paUiiliad  fmighlii  fines  to  the  amount  of  5,000  doUars  are 
impond.  Privikigas  in  transportaiion  are  prohibited  ;  and 
obstaolec  must  not  be  put  in  the  way  of  one  firm  of 
ooiiaignen  more  than  of  another. 

Further,  it  is  dachirsd  unlawful  if  a  public  carrieri  Icmt 
whom  the  regulations  of  the  present  law  are  obligatory  in 
*  By  Ikii  we  inean  spaeiJd  ami  secfit  ledaciions  of  Irfrlglita. 
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respect  to  the  transportation  of  persons  and  goods  oi 
same  kind,  should  charge,  under  similar  conditions 
cases,  a  larger  freight  for  a  distance  shorter  than 
longest  on  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction. 

This  regulation  should  not  be  interpreted  in  the  c 
that  a  public  carrier  has  the  right  of  charging  for 
shortest  distance  a  freight  similar  to  the  longest.  He 
the  right,  with  permission  of  the  Commission  estaUi 
for  this  purpose,  of  charging  for  passengers  and  good 
the  greatest  distance  lower  freights  than  for  the  she 
distances.  The  Commission  from  time  to  time  declare 
what  extent  a  public  carrier  can  be  liberated  from 
regulations  of  the  present  clause.  Further,  it  is  consic 
unlawful  to  make  any  agreement  between  competing 
panics,  tending  to  the  voluntary  division  of  pr^pis ;  tlu 
concurrence  is  prohibited.  For  every  day  of  the  exist 
of  such  an  agreement  a  fine  of  5,000  dollars  can  be  impc 

Sometimes,  in  the  heat  of  the  strife,  freights  are  r^ 
very  frequently.    But  the  freight-war  has  evidently  s 
'  ened.    The  chief  cause  is  the  better  staff  of  manage] 

and  the  gradual  junction  of  small  lines  into  large  compa 
which  during  the  latter  years  have  formed  five  king 
within  a  kingdom. 

The  most  convincing  argument  in  favour  of  the  Amei 
arrangement  is  the  plan  of  tariffs  acting  in  Ami 
Continental  Europe  (with  its  State  railways,  State  coi 
and  other  observances)  will  have  to  wait  long  for 
cheap  transportation. 

The  accusation  as  to  an  exaggerated  granting  of  i 
lands  is  baseless.  It  is  true  that  companies,  by  the  sf 
lots  of  lands  received  free  of  charge,  realised  large  sums 
the  value  of  the  land  was  created  by  the  constmctic 
the  railway.    Never  was  plus  value  received  more  jnst 

State  lands  in  other  countries  (for  instance,  Bnssia 
ceded  free  of  charge  to  railway  companies,  bat  only  na 
strips  necessary  for  the  construction    of    the    iLie. 
America  the  same  principle  was  regarded|  but  in  vie 
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the  Abimduicd  of  free  latid  and  its  tsmiUI  value  (bc^fore  the 
wnstmctioQ  of  the  milway)  the  strip  was  cont^iderably 
wider;  but  then  no  aiiilisidy  or  guarantee  wait  given,  tieitlier 
irii  Ihere  any  mouoy  or  material  GovemiiiejiL  as^iistanee. 
Ill  general,  in  North  America  the  tHjouomical  phenomenon^ 
the  construction  of  railways  by  individual  initiaiivf^  working 
under  natural  conditions — ^is  the  best  display  of  tho  fruit- 
Inlnees  of  the  union  of  the  State  and  individuality,  iu  the 
poiitive  measures  for  favourably  affecting  national  labour. 
The  State  gave  Government  land  and  the  right  of  ex- 
propriating |irtvate  landa.  Private  indi vidnals  produced  the 
capital.  No  Government  interference  existed,  co-operation 
sad  aid  was  given  to  a  wide  extent,  but  not  in  any 
aitiflciiJ  fonn«  The  results  were,  the  rapid  developn^ent  of 
iadltitry  amidst  virgin  forests  and  prairies,  the  attraction 
of  eMlinuona  millions  of  emigrants,  and  the  enormona 
of  national  wealth. 


The  deleota  of  American  railway  pr>Hoy  connliit  not  in  the 
Oovemment  avoiding  interferencer  but,  first  of  all,  in  the 
indefinite  term  of  concessions.  For  the  right  of  expropria* 
lion,  for  the  grant  of  a  wide  strip  of  State  land,  the  G(ovem- 
mant  coald  easily,  without  any  perceptible  burdeniug  of 
ihe  ooooeanoiiers,  have  reaerved  a  transfer  of  the  railway 
ftee  of  ooit  to  the  State  in  fifty-five,  sixty,  or  sixty-five  years, 
er  the  right  uf  purchaae  on  advantageous  condiiioUi^  fmm 
Uie  oonoeeiioners  after  half  of  the  term*  The  n^alii^atiuii  tjf 
private  captlali  as  proved  by  experience,  is  not  prevented  by 
sook  hmg  terms;  a  small  allotment  to  cover  the  cmi  of 
reserved  from  the  yearly  profits,  would  be 
iL  Tbe  peenliarity  of  American  and  other  free 
exploitation  of  milways  im  the  insignificancso  of  stoi:k  capital 
in  ootnpariscm  with  the  obligation  capitaL  The  pioneers, 
working  wilboni  Government  subsidies,  and  liberated  from 
an  adminisiraiive  oontract,  consimct  tbe  line  of  a  light 
type,  with  flMnay  realised  by  the  sale  of  sliareii,  limiting 
as  far  as  poesiUe  that  part  of  capilsl  which  ii  subject  to 
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risks.  The  line  is  finished  and  developed  with  the  pn 
ence  capital,  which  has  a  hypothetic  right  on  the  o 
spending  railway  stock. 

The  right  to  purchase  the  concession  after  the  lapse 
certain  time  would,  without  damaging  individual  initial 
provide  the  Government  with  enormous  financial  resou: 
During  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  twent 
century,  the  federal  Government  would  possess  over  900 
kilometres  of  railways,  which  may  be  valued  at  not 
than  fifty  milliards  of  francs,  and  which  would  enrich 
treasury  without  any  limitation  of  industrial  freedom^ 
without  the  slightest  shadow  of  the  violation  of  rig 
For  those  great  problems  which  the  Qt)vemnient  wiU  1 
to  examine  in  the  new  century  such  an  increase  of  S 
resources  would  be  incalculably  precious. 

A  blemish  in  the  American  system  of  Government  lie 
the  fact  that  private  is  sharply  opposed  to  Government  ii 
ative.  Freedom,  according  to  the  opinion  of  statesmen  sit^ 
at  the  Capitol  and  White  House,  becomes  impossible  ^ 
the  increase  of  State  domains.   They  consider  railways  t 
industrial  enterprises,  and  that  they  as  such  should  for  < 
remain  in  private  hands.    Besides,  the  transfer  of  rail^ 
to  the  State  seems  to  be  the  same  as  direct  State  mam 
ment.    The  possibility  of  the  transfer  of  lines  belongin, 
the  State  on  hire  to  private  companies  is  ignored. 
separate  States  are  deservedly  to  be  blamed  for  their 
trust  in  the  central  Government,   whose  authority 
importance  they  should  have  striven  to  increase. 

Railways  are  far  more  complicated  than  any  oi 
industrial  enterprise,  both  in  the  method  of  collect 
revenues  and  in  their  system  of  expenses.  The  compilai 
of  railway  freights  alone  is  a  difficult  problem  demand 
a  mass  of  labour  and  knowledge.  To  this  we  must  add 
matters  of  loading  and  discharging,  maintenance,  delivc 
the  inspection  of  officials,  loans,  and  insurances.  On 
other  hand,  the  complication  of  the  working  of  the  line, 
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repain  of  the  Ime  mnd  rolUng  stock,  th#  nuuuQg  of  iriiiui, 
•n  matters  muck  loore  Important  than  iny  in  iodustrml 
|€llterprUa8,  To  give  a  concise  idea  of  the  intncAey  of  this 
it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  Eumber  of 
Is  (r&w,  faalf-manufactaFed,  aud  flutahad  arttclas) 
-^iba  so-cftUed  uomenclature  of  railway  stock — is  far  over 
ten  thonsaud.  The  possibility  of  the  Ooiremmetii  man- 
aging «uch  an  enterprise  satisfactorily  irould  depend  upon 
whether  or  no  it  should  find  an  excellent  organtaation 
ready  for  it,  The  State  acquires  not  only  the  property^ 
bat  the  intelleetnal  capital  in  the  form  of  a  strong  and 

taUa  administrative  mechamsm.  Experience  proves  that 
Government  exjdoitation  is  conducted  snaoesafciUy  when 
Hie  lines  have  been  worked  by  private  ent^'prbe. 
One  of  the  stimnlanta  to  the  sucoess  of  private  exploita* 
lion  was  competitioUt  not  only  in  freights,  as  revenues,  but 
in  expottsdi  as  the  oosi  of  prodooe^  By  means  of  conatant 
oompetatioQ  between  companies  the  most  advantageotts 
baiMing  norms  are  produoed,  the  best  specifications  of 
materials;  means  of  economising  articles  of  consumption 
I  and  the  redoiciion  of  the  staff  are  sought  for,  as  well  as 
limits  to  responsibility  for  accidents,  and  the  best  procedure 
in  regard  to  the  Umtiation  of  the  working  hours. 
With  the  transfer  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  lines  io  the  State, 
m  km  ooenrs  in  the  natural  stimulants  of  improvement  and 
ttllliiml  i^gnlation.  The  competition  between  milways 
in  rqpud  to  technical  improvement  is  weakened,  and  tbe 
question  of  the  quickest  and  best  adaptation  of  scieotsflo 
knowledge  is  leas  keenly  debated*  A  vital  interest  with 
respaot  to  tha  imotMae  ot  safety  is  lost.  The  protection  of 
the  worknien*s  intwsiti  is  leas  to  be  trn^^t^xl,  as  the  Qovim- 
ment  institutions  will  control  themselves,  and  not  private 
oampaniai ;  tbe  development  of  legislation  for  the  limitation 
^fli  tLi  warkbg  lioitrs  wiU  ba  b«farod  when  the  Oovem- 
^^pit  is  burdened  with  f unctions  in  oonnaetion  with  eoono- 
^mfeal  management 

In  oonaideration  of  the  above,  one  of  the  chief  conditions 
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of  successful  State  management  of  railways  is  the 

ence  of    many  private  railways  as  well.     Then  wc 

have  a  chance  of  constantly  making  very  instmctivi 

parisons.     Government  administration,  when  oppoc 

private  management,  will  gain  in  activity  and  le 

depart  from  routine  and  red  tape.      Still  better  wool 

if  the  Gk)vemment  management  shonld  exist  for  < 

short  time,  and  the  lines,  remaining  G-ovemment  pn 

be  let  out  on  hire  (for  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  ye 

private  companies  worthy  of  trust.     Then  the  adva 

of  State  possession  and  private  exploitation  would  be 

together.      The  greater  part  of  the  profits  would  f 

way  into  the  Exchequer,  and  yet  all  the  while  the  G 

ment  would  be  free  from  the  difficult  and  complicatec 

agement;    the  responsibility  for  the  public  safety 

remain  with  the  company,  which  would  be  interested 

economising  of  expenses  and  in  the  proper  managem 

the  line,  so  as  to  avoid  losses  in  cases  of  catastrophe 

conditions  of  hire  would  be  taught  by  experience 

conclusion  of  an  agreement,  even  in   a  federative 

would  be  the  business  of  the  highest  authority  or  ( 

management. 

The  question  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  Govei 
construction  is  generally  separate  from  the  question 
working  and  running  of  lines.  Under  the  preset 
ditions  of  knowledge,  with  the  enormous  stock  of  tec 
and  economical  data,  with  the  excessively  develope 
petition,  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that  the  differe: 
quality  and  cost  of  railway  construction  cannot  be 
whether  built  by  the  State  or  by  private  companies,  a 
secondary  question.  The  real  importance  for  every  a 
is  the  rapid  construction  of  the  line,  and,  in  view  o 
private  initiative  is  not  to  be  replaced  in  large  kin| 
Nothing  can  replace  the  inventiveness  which,  with  i 
and  push,  and  an  admixture  of  the  speculative  spii 
covered  England  and  the  United  States  with  a  thick 
railways.    The  most  exemplary  administrative  orga: 
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mmt  industrioQii  and  pairiotrtc  r^prc^eQtativo  meetiuga, 
will  always  be  Miind  th^i  crowd  of  pioaeers,  ilio  fearless 
founder^^  the  active  m^mtorSf  the  enlorijriisiiig  tra<ler8, 
and  Uie  auspkious  scbemerB.  Every  Uuvernmeui  tias 
alrMdy  too  many  carea  to  replace  the  lierce  activity  shown 
by  this  varied  and  not  always  sympaihetio  crowd.  The 
oonniry  gains  if  ike  Government  withholds  from  buildiug 
mew  lines  or  oonstrncts  only  a  very  few*  When  granting 
ootioeisionSy  it  is  alwaya  necessary  to  remember  that  all  the 
meriU  of  Government  constrnctton,  and  all  the  dark  sides 
of  private  constmctorship,  do  not  balance  a  tenth  part  of 
thoae  benefits  which  the  nation  acquires  from  the  rapid 
increase  of  railways.  The  best  railway  policy  should  con- 
sist uf,  in  the  first  place,  the  construction  of  the  majority 
of  railways  by  jirivate  companieSi  which  shall  receive  from 
Qm  Oovernment  the  right  of  expropriating  the  necessary 
strip  of  landf  and^  in  certain  caaes,  shall  be  granted  either 
thai  form  of  material  subvention  which  was  granted  to 
certain  enterprises  in  America,  or  assistance  which  can  take 
the  place  of  such  subvention*  Pirivate  companies  shaU 
VMeive  A  concession  for  a  term  of  about  sixty  or  sixty-five 
3rMtBi  after  which  the  lines  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
State  without  any  piayment.  The  right  of  purclmse  may  be 
limited  (o  half  the  time,  this  right  being  reser^-ed  pur* 
posely,  so  as  not  to  make  it  necessary  to  reserve  conditions 
in  tho  oosioe«m»ll,  which  might  limit  the  free  development 
of  privatd  imtiativo.  Secondly ,  cerUiu  11  uc^  shall  bo 
oanstrcioted  by  order  of  the  StatOi  but  only  when  the 
inteivate  of  the  conntry  demand  the  moi^t  rapid  laying 
down  of  the  line,  and  when  private  initiative  is  tempor- 
srilj  wMkMed,  as  it  might  be  in  case  of  oommerLtal  crises. 
Thirdly,  all  railways  ^hall  gra/lually  become  State  pro- 
p(*rtyi  being  either  purchased  or  transferred  free  of  charge, 
either  by  force  of  conoessions,  or  special  agreements* 
Fourthly,  the  Qoverament  shall  let  the  rail  ways  transferred 
to  it  out  on  kire  lo  trustworthy  private  companies  under 
eontraets,    rsMwed  every    twenty  or  twenty-five  years, 
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The  substance  of  these  agreements  shall  be  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  profits  shall  enter  the  ezcheqner  of  ths 
State,  and  the  lesser  part  shall  serve  as  a  recompense  to 
the  company  for  managing  the  State  railway,  and  for  iti 
responsibility  before  the  law  for  accidents  and  defects.  Ths 
particulars  shall  be  compiled  from  the  suggestions  made  hj 
the  different  contractors.  For  every  improvement  midef 
the  company  shall  receive  a  recompense  if  the  oontnct  ii 
not  renewed.  Fifthly,  the  freights  of  private  railwayi 
shall  be  regulated  only  by  those  rules  and  that  Gk)vemiiiflBt 
control  which  are  apjJied  in  the  United  States, 

At  the  first  glance,  no  country  presents  greater  obstielBi 
than  the  United  States  for  the  transfer  of  private  linei  to 
the  State.  The  Government  reserves  no  right  of  pucbaie; 
the  term  of  the  concession  is  unlimited  ;  the  900,000  kik 
metres  of  railways  cost  over  fifty  milliards  of  fram 
These  obstacles  are  not  as  formidable  as  they  appear  to  h^ 
though  before  they  can  be  removed,  some  sacrifioes  viH 
have  to  be  made.  The  cost  of  purchase,  together  with  Ae 
national  management  of  the  affair,  will  not  be  bnrdensOBB^ 
even  for  the  budget ;  they  will  be  insignificant  for  tb 
national  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Few  American  railways  yield  great  profits,  while  aW 
lines  are  actually  in  difficulties.  The  Gx>vemment  shooU 
not  offer  to  buy  the  lines  immediately.  It  is  only  neoe^ 
sary  to  reserve  (in  return  for  a  subsidy  paid  to  the  ihm- 
holders  immediately)  the  agreement  of  the  companiee  to 
transfer  the  lines  to  the  Government  in  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  years;  to  bring  to  pass  the  increased  repayment «( 
preference  shares,  sufficient  means  being  found  by  uang 
part  of  the  Government  subsidy,  and  part  of  the  profito; 
to  effect  every  fresh  improvement  of  the  railway  at  tb 
expense  of  the  State ;  and  in  all  new  concessions  to  iniat 
clauses  with  regard  to  the  line  being  'transfenedy  fne  of 
cost,  to  the  State  in  fifty-five,  sixty,  or  sixty-five  yean. 

If,    for    thirty    years  from  the  commencement  of  lib 
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twentieth  century,  the  Congress  will  annually  assign  part 
of  the  estimated  means  for  these  expenses,  and  if  these 
large  sums  are  spent  rationally  and  honestly,  then  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  present  network  of  300,000  kilometres  of  rail- 
ways, which  will  by  that  time  have  cost  sixty  milliards  of 
dollars,  will  become  the  property  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  tenth  part  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  rail- 
ways not  having  been  spent.  For  the  State  the  term  of 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  is  just  about  the  right  length ; 
for  private  owners  (and  still  more  for  anonymous  share- 
holders) it  is  very  long.  For  limited,  but  immediate, 
profits  any  company  will  cede  anything  that  may  be  forth- 
coming in  the  distant  future.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it 
is  sufficient  to  examine  the  conditions  of  thirty-five  years, 
hire  of  property.  The  most  difficult  matter  is  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  statesmen,  who  will  have  to  work  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  future  generations,  and  the  glory  of  their 
distant  successors.  Abuses  of  the  proposed  system  are 
possible,  but  the  States  have  two  guarantees  against 
bribery — wide  publicity,  and  the  great  authority  of  the 
President,  who  is  personally  always  irreproachable.  Even 
in  case  of  great  abuse  and  mistakes  (often  the  latter  are 
more  dangerous  than  unfair  dealings),  the  system  of 
acquiring  the  future  possession  of  the  line — by  means  of 
immediate  subvention  of  the  company — will  inevitably 
lead,  considering  the  great  resources  of  the  States,  to  the 
desirable  result  of  the  transfer  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  rail- 
ways to  the  Government. 

When  this  result  is  arrived  at,  and  the  present  American 
network  shall  be  State  property,  and  all  new  lines,  although 
constructed  for  the  greater  part  by  private  companies, 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  State  by  force  of  their  conces- 
sions, then  State  management  and  private  property, 
Government  interests  and  freedom,  will  cease  to  be  op- 
posed to  each  other;  Government  interference  (for  which 
the  transfer  of  the  railways  to  the  State  serves,  in  the 
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opinion  of  contemporary  economists,  as  t 
will  be  sabstitated  by  some  other  more  sti 
and,  under  the  inflaence  of  the  econon] 
individualism  and  socialism  will  be  transJ 
doctrine  as  will  envelop  the  best  principlei 
other. 
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The  Continuous  Increase  of  Rents  of  CommunicatbnSf 
and  the  Consequences  of  this  Rule. 

THE  reasons  wliy  all  BUkim  should  aec^uire  railwaya 
arts  not  the  imaginary  danger  of  the  free  institu- 
tion of  eharg^s^  not  the  harm  which  m  imagined  to  be  pi^ 
annied  by  pDwerfuI  railway  companies,  not  the  merits  of 
direct  State  exploitation^  not  freight-wara,  and  not  the 
hopes  with  which  Soeialiata  of  all  hues  are  filled  when 
ohsenring  the  development  of  GkiTemment  management. 
The  reason  is  the  natural  increase  of  transportation  and 
communication,  the  continuously  increasing^  although 
fluctuating,  profit  yielded  by  continental  roads,  a  special 
I  rent,  which  we  will  call  communication- rent  Thiji  rent 
I  cannot  affect  sea-roads  or  aerial  spaces*  The  oceans^ 
and  air  are  free.  Narrow  straits,  if  they  become  a 
pit>p('rty,  yield  a  rent  immediately.  The  Botmd 
the  Boiphonu  art  fme  only  under  the  pressure  of 
lational  powir.  The  months  of  the  rivers  Schekltp 
^S^anttlie  and  ithtne  have  long  been  a  source  of  revenue. 
Stwywheiie  rivefrii  under  the  iafltienoe  of  the  oontinu* 
IfMii  ineiMse  of  oofnmunication^  yi^ld,  or  am  capable  of 
fing,  a  rent  to  their  ownem.  The  profit  corresponds 
the  gain  which^  according  to  Btcardop  is  received 
mtati  of  lands  more  fruitful  or  better  situated*  If 
Its  of  this  kind  were  not  received  after  the  freeing  of 
I  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  or  of  the  Bhine,  the  cause  would 
political  evetita,  international  wants,  and  State  measures. 
to  tbs  pceasnt  time,  no  State,  even  in  timet  of  din 
bias  ever  atlemptsd  to  sell  luivigahls  rivsoL 
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Channels  often  are  private  property.  Among  sea-cl: 
that  have  been  constructed  with  private  capital,  th 
Canal  ought  to  yield  an  increasing  profit  as  long  as 
mains  in  the  hands  of  a  company,  and  does  not  bea 
all  respects  free.  In  England,  during  the  last  cent 
series  of  high  roads  was  constructed  by  companie 
levied  a  tax  on  people  and  goods.  These  roads  ei 
the  country,  but  their  disappearance  was  a  great  I 
Railways  more  than  any  other  means  of  commun 
present  a  strip  of  land  capable  of  yielding  a  specia 
of  rent,  very  similar  to  the  rent  of  tilled  land  or 
diBtricts.  This  has  grown  larger,  owing  to  the  cent 
increase  of  communication,  the  growth  of  interic 
international  exchange  in  consequence  of  the  e£f( 
unite  the  universal  market. 

To  explain  the  action  of  the  law  of  natural  incr 
profit  on  roads  of  communication,  especially  on  rai 
we  will  compare  the  condition  of  this  rent  with  land 

The  theory  of  land-rent  is  derived  from  the  anal 
conditions  of  land  ownership  in  a  virgin  country 
thin  population.  In  such  a  country,  good  and  froitf 
abounds  on  all  sides.^  At  the  beginning  of  his  ent< 
every  agriculturist  freely  takes  possession  of  as  muc 
land  as  he  likes.  But  later,  with  the  increase  of  ] 
tion,  all  the  fertile  districts  (at  least,  those  which  ai 
the  place  of  sale)  are  claimed,  and  quickly  become  m< 
more  valuable.  The  cultivation  of  these  lands  can  no 
feed  the  population.  New  generations  of  agriculturis 
only  worse  lands,  which  yield  less  harvest,  or  lands 
tile,  but  more  distant  and  necessitating  more  expense 
transportation  of  the  produce.  Placed  in  such  a  dia 
tageous  situation,  some  of  the  settlers,  deprived  of  tl 
and  most  profitable  lands,  can  apply  to  the  owners 
latter,  hire  their  property,  and  pay  them  a  remunc 
exclusively  for  the  better  quality  or  the  better  sitna 
the  district,  besides  the  interest  on  the  capital  th 

>  TraiU  d*£canomie  PDlitique,  toI  i.  pp.  701, 776.    18d6. 
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ipeni  in  the  improyemeiiiSr  buUdlnga^  stock,  and  bo 
'his  remuneration  for  the  land  can  ma  to  the  diffiir* 
cnoe  between  tho  natural  procluctivimeds  of  good  land  and 
the  natural  productiveness  of  that  inferior  land  which  can 
Btill  be  worked  because  there  is  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  agricnltural  produet!i«  lii^t  ns  suppose  that  the  best 
land  yieldfl  tweuty  Lashels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  that 
with  the  same  expense  and  labour  the  worst  laud,  which  it 
is  still  pDitiible  to  till  without  loss,  while  grain  keepe  at  a 
good  price,  yields  only  ten  brnheU  per  acre.  It  is  plain 
that  iha  hire  of  the  good  land  can  rise  to  ten  bushels  per 
acre.    This  payment  is  rent. 

The  CAm  is  not  altered  when  areas  of  equal  feriUity  are 
at  diflfcrDut  distances  from  the  centre  of  sale.  If  the  differ- 
«iiee  in  the  ooet  of  transportation  from  the  farthest  dis- 
tricia  and  from  those  nearer  the  centre  represents  five 
bushels  of  grain^  then  the  rent  to  be  paid  as  profit  to  the 
oiraers  of  the  nearer  districts  can  rise  to  the  value  of  five 
boifaals,* 

Benl  axiata  in  eases  where  there  is  no  hire  of  land^  and 
the  ownjtr  receives  it  among  his  other  revenues^  which  are 
increased  corres]iondingly  with  the  natural  fruit  fulness  or 
advantageous  situation  of  the  district. 

Bent — that  is,  revenue  from  the  natural  advantage  of 
land — appears  where  there  is  no  qnestion  of  agriculture* 
Generally  speaking,  Bbardo's  rule  can  act  with  special 
weight  in  towns.  Urban  property  in  capitals  and  large 
trade  centres  often  fetches  as  much  as  five  or  six  thousand 
francs  per  square  metre,  and  sometimes  more.  If  such  land 
is  l^t  on  hire,  a  eorrsaponding  yearly  revenue  is  received. 
In  towns  we  see  very  plainly  the  various  causes  of  the  rise 
ci  value,  or  revenue,  of  IandS|  in  accordance  witli  the  thec^ 
ries  of  Ricardo,' 

Thus,  for  iostance,  from  a  oonunereial  point  of  view  tile 
dUhfenoe  in  the  hire  of  land  in  towns  repreeeats  m  diftr- 
«BM  in  the  elear  pfoflt  wtiioh  oouM  be  received  tm  the 
•  ibid.,  up.  iii-Tia      *  ihid.,  IV  iia 
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same  capital  and  the  same  work  from  a  shop,  started  in  the 
central  part  of  such  a  town  as  Fkris,  and  the  clear  profit 
yielded  by  a  similar  shop  in  a  very  remote  district,-^ 
example,  at  Neuilly  or  Levallois-Perret,  or  from  a  shop 
situated  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  capital. 

Eent  is  produced  in  towns  by  those  pieces  of  land  which 
are  near  the  centres  of  amusement,  the  fashionable  q1U^ 
ters,  good  i)romenades,  parks  and  gardenS|  where  the  hoiues 
are  less  densely  packed,  and  where  the  aristocracy  of  the 
town  cannot  see  the  sad  life  of  the  poor. 

Eent  is  produced  by  those  properties  which  possess  aooB 
kind  of  natural  riches  or  easily  utilised  natural  powtt 
Such  are  mines  and  ore-beds.  The  value  of  a  waterfaD 
can  be  estimated  as  the  equivalent  of  the  saving  of  fnd 
for  the  development  of  a  certain  power,  a  saving  fm 
which  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  interest  and  amortisatioi 
charges  on  the  capital  expended  in  adapting  the  waterid 
to  the  purpose  required.* 

'-  If  the  air,  water,  atmospheric  pressure/'  says  Bicudi^ 
'^  could  possess  changeable  or  limitable  qualities,  if  tlief 
could  be  turned  into  property,  all  these  natural  powai 
would  3'ield  a  rent."  ^ 

Though  the  opinions  of  Bicardo  and  Ijeroy-Beanlieii  ii 
regard  to  rent  were  very  wide  and  exhaustive,  neither  tb 
English  economist  nor  his  French  commentator  took  notin 
of  one  special  form  of  rent — a  form  which,  in  Bictido'i 
time,  ought  to  have  had  a  hypothetical,  and,  f or  na^  i 
concrete  imjK)rtance. 

In  large  estates  it  is  possible  that  entire  lakes  and  eva 
navigable  rivers  were  included.  Formerly,  with  a  tba 
population  and  a  patriarchal  state  of  affairs,  the  owneis  Id 
in  view  only  the  culture  and  hire  of  the  shores  and  bisb 
and  fisheries.  But  with  the  increase  of  population  and  lb 
increase  of  the  division  of  labour,  movement  is  devekpi 
The  water-road,  the  property  of  some  magnate,  lednoei  tb 
cost  of  transportation.    The  magnate  might  desire  a  idt 

*  Ti-ait^  d'£cofiomie  Politiqne,  toI.  i.  p.  721,  •  Ibid.,  p.  1ft 
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equal  to  Ihe  difference  between  the  ooet  of  land  and  wat€r 
transportation.  Even  if  the  law  were  to  institute  a  maxi- 
mani  paymAni,^-even  if  the  owner  of  the  water-road  ware 
sat]«ifidd  with  a  moderate  revenue  in  order  to  develop  trans- 
portation^— the  existence  of  the  rent  is  an  nndoubted  fact. 
Bat  under  the  pressure  of  neoesiity,  legislation  has  declared 
the  water-roads  pnblic  property ;  by  the  laws  of  sU  conn- 
tries  the  ownera  of  the  shores  are  obliged  to  put  a  certain 
strip  of  the  shore  at  the  disposal  of  the  demands  of  naviga- 
tion. But  artificial  water-ways  are  construct^  with  pri- 
vate capital^  with  the  necessary  assistance  of  the  Govern^ 
ment  in  the  form  of  the  right  of  expropriation  (canals  in 
England),  and  necessarily  produce  a  rent.  The  right  of 
appropriation  deprived  the  owners  of  the  lands  through 
which  the  canal  was  projected  of  the  power  to  demand  a 
high  n=*nt  for  their  property.  In  reaUtyi  this  right  was 
Irmnsferr^d  to  the  constructor  of  the  road,  the  revenue  of 
ivkieh  ii  formed  of  the  interest  and  amortisation  of  the  in- 
Tested  capital,  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  road, 
mnd  a  rent  for  the  expropriated  land  which  proved  suitable 
-Jot  the  establiMhrnent  of  an  improved  means  of  oommunica* 
mth  a  coiilJuitoKS   inclination  to  the  inermme  &f  lAs 

A  similar  phenomenon  is  obeerved  in  the  construction  of 
a  high  nmd,  when  taxes  are  levied,  which  yield  a  surplus 
Uia  interest  on  the  invested  capital    This  surplus  is 
MMjther  form  of  rent. 

With  the  increase  of  traffic,  railways  may,  and  mostly 
dOf  produce  greater  rent  than  riversi  lakes,  and  canals. 
The  first  main  lines  of  railroads  are  generally  the  most 
fitable. 

connection  ban  been  made   between  the  chief 
and  trading  canirss  and  the  chief  ports,  the  turn 
importaoi  and  ksi  |mfitable  lines  comes ;  after  the 
rQ0ltoa  of  Ibese,  the  revenue  of  the  main  line  increasas 
mora»  baoauae  new  goods,  appaariiig  during  the  de- 
Telopaaol  of  induatiy  and  when  tlia  Mtwork  of  railways 
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has  become  thicker,  cannot  possibly  avoid  the  mau 
Finally,  branch  lines  adapted  for  local  traffic  , 
yield  a  small  profit,  and  by  their  work  enrich 
themselves,  but  also  the  main  lines. 

Leroy-Beaulieu  tells  us  that  for  more  than  half  s 
the  theory  of  Bicardo,  and  what  was  called  tl 
qnence  of  this  theory,  held  good  in  economical 
especially  in  England  and  Gbrmany. 

After  this,  even  in  these  countries,  by  the  ligh 
facts  which  Bicardo  and  Malthus  could  hardly  h 
seen,  though  John  Stuart  Mill  might  have  fare 
since  they  began  to  appear  during  his  lifetime,  th 
of  Bicardo  was  submitted  to  a  closer  and  less  i 
examination.  Though  it  was  tried  by  these  t 
tests,  it  did  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  the  point  o: 
abstract  truth ;  but  thinkers  became  convinced 
partial  display  of  causes  of  another  quality  made 
sary  for  this  theory  to  be  applied  in  a  more  limited 
than  formerly. 

Having  thus  excused  himself,  the  French  econo 
cusses  one  after  another  the  causes  of  the  increase 
tion  of  land-rent.    For  our  part,  we  will  see  how  i 
positive  and  negative  factors  influence  the  rent 
munications. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  when  discussing  the  actioi 
law  of  land-rent,  states  three  suppositions,  whicl 
opinipn,  cover  aU  possible  cases. 

Mill's  First  Supposition. 

The  population  increases,  capital  and  agronon 
provements  and,  in  general,  the  system  of  ag: 
remain  constant.  In  such  a  case,  land-rent  will 
Of  course  it  is  understood  that,  in  case  of  this  sup 
communication-rent  will  also  increase,  because  i 
number  of  movements  in  civilised  society,  with  the 
of  population,  always  develops,  as  may  be  sup 
priori^  and  as  proved  by  experience ;  the  growth 
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mtnikatioQ  doet  not  increaae  in  exmot  proporiion  to  the 
iticrs&ae  of  popaktion.     If  the  population  donbka,  qnite 
;  four  timai  the  aiimber  of  oommunicattons  or  moTementi 
'  wiU  be  observed. 

MiU't  S^o&nd  SuppasnHon. 
The  population  doea  not  inoreaflu,  agronomy  b  not 
developed,  but  capital  increases.  ^*  Then,"  says  Mill,  ^*  Und- 
mit  will  inoreaae  aa  the  demand  for  agricultural  produoe 
inoreaaee  and  the  desire  for  produce  of  better  quality 
ftf^ieart;  more  land  m  allotted  to  luxury**' 

Leroy-Beaulieu  considers  this  opinion  in  respect  to  land* 
[rent  too  decisive  and  untveisal* 

But  iu  regard  to  communieation-rent  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  limitation,  or  exception. 

In  realityj  a  greater  oonaumption  and  greater  variety  of 
produae  ii  sufficient   to   increase  the  revenue  of  roads  of 
I  eommumcation^  although  the  increaae  of  population  is  at  a 
standstill* 

MUl'g  TTtird  SuppomHmi. 

The  population  and  capital  do  not  increase^  but  agrioul- 

tafa  it  greatly  developed.     In  thia  oaae,  aooording  to  Uill, 

rent  should  fall,  because  the  supply  of  pri:)duoe  increases, 

wbaraaa  ibe  demand  remains  the  same.     It  is  evident  that 

l«lll>ll  ft  dedoolion,  though  true  for  land-rent,  is  inadmisMibId 

(or  ooQununtcation-rent :    with   the  increase  of  the  total 

.  produoo  and  the  fall  of  prices,  the  revenue  of  the  agrieul- 

^  lariat  may  dttoreftae,  but  the  revenue  of  railway  companies 

will  rise.    Basing  his  belief  on  his  suppositions,  Mill  makes 

Itlia  dodootion  that  every  laac^mit  is  inclined  to  rise.    This 

Ffiaa  may  temponrtly  be  interraiiled  by  some  success  in  the 

aeieneea  relating  to  cultivation,  or  by  the  rsduotion  of  the 

of  tnnsportation  from  distant  or  poor  lands.     Mill 

thai  ifao  peiioda  of  the  increase  of  price  of  land  will 

fbo  ihori,    TIm  wwotmm  of  agriculture  cannot  be  so  oon- 

[stantas  in  manufacturing  ittdmttry.    New  lands  will  be- 

popubited,  and  will  themaelTei  conftime  their  surplus 

^  wtidiet  o(  liiod  and  the  varioni  prodoote  oi  Iho  aoiL 
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Without  stopping  to  notice  the  reproaolies  h 
Leroy-Beaulieu  against  Mill  because  the  latte: 
attention  to  facts  which  all  pointed  to  the  lengi 
the  aboye-mentioned  periods,  we  will  remark 
causes  which  reduce  (for  either  a  short  or  a  long  ti 
rent  make  commumcation-rent  rise.  The  disooTS 
lands  capable  of  supplying  the  Old  World  with  c 
duce  leads  to  the  excessive  traffic  on  ooeans,  in 
canals  and  rivers,  high  roads  and  railways,  of  i 
last  produce  a  most  rapidly  increasing  rent. 

Mill  in  his  latest  works  affirms  decisively  that 
only  land,  increases  in  price  continuously. 

"  Let  them  show  me,"  says  Mill,  "  any  kind  of 
not  connected  with  land,  and  sufficiently  large  to 
into  consideration,  which  is  inclined  to  a  continue 
price,  without  the  owners  doing  anything  towar 
crease  of  value.    On  the  contrary,  the  other  for 
perty  which  yields  a  revenue — capital — instead  of  i 
value,  in  reality  falls  as  the  nation  progresses. 
— ^let  us  consider  this  as  the  name  of  all  kinds 
property — has  the  advantage  of  constant  increase 
from  natural  causes,  and  the  cause  of  this  is 
quantity    of    land   is    strictly  limited;    as    it 
increase  it   cannot  balance    the  continuously   j 
demand." 

In  another  place  Mill  says, ''  Generally  the  de^ 
of  a  nation,  the  wealth  of  which  increases,  ores 
times  an  inclination  to  the  increase  of  the  revenu 
owners  and  gives  them  simultaneously  a  large  ] 
large  part  of  national  wealth,  independent  of  an 
any  expenses  on  their  part.  They  become  rich  ii 
are  asleep,  without  risking  or  saving." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  exaggen 
suppositions  of  Mill  proved  to  be  during  the  last  c 
the  nineteenth  century.  But  if  we  substitute  for 
the  rent  of  lands  occupied  by  railways  and  can 
arguments  are  vitiated  in  no  particular. 
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In  reftlifcj,  mwry  fiction  where  wealth  is  collected  most 
develop  intem&l  and  external  ezch&tiga  with  exeeasiTS 
eodrgy  I  &mmqnently  the  traffic  mcre&iea.  The  more  the 
net  of  railwsyi  is  developed,  the  grmter  qimntity  of  goodi 
ifl  pnxluced^  not  only  absolutely^  but  relatively-  Newly 
nstrticted  linea  appear  only  as  temporary  competitors  of 
more  ancient  linea.  Railway  centres  correspond  with  large 
towns,  and  at  certain  snch  points  new  settlements  appear. 
The  natural  and  irresistible  increase  of  revenues^  subj^t  to 
certain  HactoationS;  has  a  constant  tendency  to  ria©. 

Finally,  the  owners  of  the  narrow  strips  of  land  along 
which  the  railway  tmvek  can  at  their  wish  liberate  them- 
selTei  from  any  risk  and  d^es,  and  yet  continne  to  become 
richer*  They  can  alwajrs  find  persons  willing  to  hire  the 
pgopsrty,  who  will  snpply  aU  the  requisite  labour,  will  oon* 
aUntly  improve  the  linej  increase  the  stock,  and  all  the 
will  pay  the  linn's  share  of  revenue  to  the  owners.  In 
rief,  land-rent  suffers  from  stagnation;  commumcation- 
nt  may  be  tmstad  to  improve. 

HiU — taking  £a«tem  oonntries,  where  the  State  is  the  sole 
for  an  e]UU!aple^thinks  it  to  be  jnst  that  in  civilised 
the  State  shootd  seize  the  snrplna  of  rent,  which  he 
imeaiiied  increment.  Even  thb  indication  of  East- 
detpoiisms,  the  general  order  and  agrarian  laws  of 
which  mm  a  doubtful  example  for  England,  becomes  a  proof 
of  out  theory  of  the  commnntcation-rent,  A  country  where 
the  number  of  State  railways  has  increased  can  teach  much 
la  the  Deighbanring  countriee.  It  wonld  be  somewhat 
peUeol  if  England,  listening  to  such  eoonomista  as  Mill 
mad  his  {bll0weiiy  were  to  adopt  the  land-laws  of  Turkey. 
But  nothing  rei&arkable  or  terrible  will  be  observed  if  m 
ooTTSotloQ,  founded  on  the  experience  of  Belgium,  Germany, 
Bunia,  Italy,  and  Sweden^  be  introdnoed  into  the  oonoee* 
aionary  eonditioni,  Henry  George,  who  wrote  thirty  yMii 
Iter  Mill,  baaed  the  neoeesily  of  turning  the  land-rent  to 
net  of  the  State  on  tlie  fact  that  all  the  ptogren  of 
,  aU  tbe  ecooissei  of  aeieiiee,  every  additkMUl  Mm  oI 
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railways,  increases  the  unmerited  value  of  land ;  iiif 
tive  of  the  population,  the  effects  of  impfrovemen 
methods  of  production  and  exchange  are  an  increase  a 
rent.  Let  us  insert  before  the  word  '^  rent "  the 
''  communication,"  or  '^  railway,"  and  all  the  argomen 
Leroy-Beaulieu  and  other  eoonomists  against  the  opi 
of  George  at  once  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  all  facts  i 
occurred  after  the  year  1881  (when  Progress  and  R 
was  published)  would  prove  to  be  in  favour  of  the  aul 
deductions. 

The  famous  land-tax  of  Henry  G^rge,  Tirliich  was, 
himself  said,  derived  from  the  physiocrats,  could  in  nc 
fill  the  Government  exchequer.  On  the  contrary,  tb 
propriation  of  the  clear  profit  by  the  Exchequer,  afte 
cost  of  construction  shall  have  been  repaid  and  the  oi 
of  the  enterprise  handsomely  remunerated,  will  not 
not  be  unjust,  but,  in  reality,  for  the  future  of  the 
will  present  a  most  reliable  financial  system,  in  i 
duties,  excises,  and  the  majority  of  taxes  will  n< 
necessary. 

Li  the  absence  of  frequent,  long,  and  ruinous  wai 
increase  of  free  capital  can  go  on  very  quickly,  as  i 
done  up  to  recent  times,  so  that  industry  is  not  a] 
capable  of  employing  the  whole  of  it.  A  plain  pn 
the  cheapening  of  capital  is  the  well-known  reducti 
interest  on  public  loans  in  States  that  enjoy  good  cred 

At  the  first  glance  it  is  evident  that  the  profitaU 
of  roads  of  communication,  in  consequence  of  the  redu 
of  interest,  putting  its  influence  on  land-rent  out  o: 
question,  will  be  largely  increased.  The  cheapness  of 
tal  gives  a  great  impulse  to  all  industry;  all  kin 
traffic  and  exchange  flourish  more  and  more. 

In  towns  where  Bicardo's  laws  acted,  generally 
increasing  intensiveness,  certain  counteracting  infli: 
have  made  their  appearance.  The  improvements  of  i 
of  communication  have  led  to  the  population  preferri 
live  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  the  value  oi 
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liM  rijeiif  timyilEa  of  the  can  ire  of  the  town  l^ing  reducad* 
Thfai  idiASge  hms  been  tioticed  for  some  time  in  Pans.  It  is 
eTideiit  that  the  fall  of  the  price  of  land  that  is  covered 
witt  town  baildingi  can  be  diiplayed  only  when  there  in 
an  ex€)eiiflive  development  of  traffic  in  urban  and  saburban 
rmilwayi ;  that  is  to  iay,  simnltaneou&lj  with  the  inciMai 
of  ibear  iBToniifi. 


» 


Faots  of  the  greab^i  importance  are  dixlnced  from  these 
All  caosee  leading  to  the  increase  of  land-rent,  in- 
oommimioatioa-rent.  AH  causes  influencing  the  fall 
df  Iand*reut  act  in  an  opposite  manner  on  communioation* 
f^nt.  All  opposition  which  Ricardo^s  law  meets  with  is 
not  applicable  to  the  law  of  Gommanication-rent*  Should 
the  quantity  of  fertile  land  be  doubled  on  our  planet^  awing 
to  some  change ;  if  the  polar  ices  were  melted ;  if  a  new 
eontinent  af^ieared  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
and  if  at  the  iuiie  time  the  increase  of  the  population  were 
hindered,  the  science  of  land-rent  would  remain  an  abstract 
ibeory  with  only  a  hbtoric&l  importance,  but  the  communi- 
cation-rsnt  would  continne  increasing.  The  opening  up  of 
extenstve  and  uncivilised  countries  and  the  union  of  the 
tuUTBiiai  market  have  worked  greater  changes  than  would 
ratidl  bt)iti  the  appearance  of  mew  continents^  and  impras- 
■iins  fawTts  show  an  unbroken  increase  of  traffic,  absolute 
and  mlaiive.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  improvement 
cif  aeronautics  could  influence  the  laws  of  communication-^ 
miti.  If  ibe  dnams  about  free  movement  in  tlie  air  are 
destined  to  come  true,  this  method  of  communioation  will 
Tety  likely  always  remain  very  expensive  in  comparisati 
with  steamers,  cars^  and  carriages.  It  should  be  remem- 
berod  that  railways  have  not  k»ened  the  impo(rtanoe  of 
fivers  and  oanalSf  and  have  increased  the  number  of  high 
fottda.  Just  in  the  same  way  aerial  ships  or  flying  ma* 
ehinei  ol  ibi  future  will  create  and  satisfy  the  new  forma 
of  pifioerttiisi.  The  ^oonomical  oonsequenoesof  the  conquest 
oi  Um  fcNirIb  «liB«Bl  will  be  not  tha  fall  of  commtmication- 
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rent,  but  tlie  evident  impossibility  of  all  frontier  limita 
and  closed  frontiers.  But  we  hope  that  before  such  a 
cult  and  great  victory  has  been  accomplishedf  a  vi 
will  be  gained  over  prejudices,  stagnation,  and  the 
doctrines  which  are  obstacles  to  the  labour  union  of  cull 
nations. 

The  increase  of  communication  is  not  a  mathemi 
progression.  Social  changes  and  economical  phenoi 
never  follow  exact  formulss.  Fluctuations  occur  in 
development  of  communication.  But  if  we  observe 
data  of  the  traffic  on  all  international  and  interior  i 
for  not  more  than  two  decades,  all  doubts  will  disap 
In  consequence  of  the  competition  of  new  roads,  indepei 
lines  of  communication  show  a  decrease  of  revenue 
several  years.  With  rare  exceptions,  all  this  is  madi 
and  the  increasing  movement  regains  its  force.  To  j 
the  continuously  increasing  flow  of  goods,  not  tw^o  bul 
decade  is  sufficient.  But  it  is  necessary  not  to  confuse 
rent  of  communication  with  the  intricate  and  casual 
mercial  combinations  owing  to  which  the  profits  of  1 
enterprises  fluctuate.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  watc 
of  capital  in  America,  with  all  its  consequences.  Sud 
the  artificial  relations  to  the  State  in  France,  Italy,  S 
and  Bussia,  the  system  of  mutual  subventions  and  ; 
leges,  which  burden  the  reasonable  norms  of  conoess 
Such  is  in  all  countries  the  ceaseless  construction,  to  n 
most  companies  are  addicted,  which  does  not  give 
chance  to  calculate  the  actual  construction.  The  cons 
tion  of  strategic  lines,  no  matter  by  whom,  also  ci 
confusion  of  judgment. 

The  above-proved  communication-rent  la^v  demands 
all  natural  river  communications  should  belong  to 
State ;  these  roads  are  the  general  property  of  the  na 
Ordinary  roads  and  bridges,  as  shown  by  the  experi 
of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  can  better  be 
and  worked  by  companies  or  individuals,  levying  a  ta 
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equal  to  the  diS&emam  beiwieeti  the  oott  of  kad  and  water 
tmnf pDTtattatL  Eiren  if  the  Iaw  wero  to  mftitota  a  maxi- 
paymenti — neo  if  llie  owner  of  Iba  wmtor>n»d  weia 
with  a  tiiodamle  tvireniia  in  oirder  to  devabp  trana- 
portaiioii,— iba  ixittoaM  of  iba  rent  ia  an  nndoabted  fact 
Boi  nndar  tba  ptwictra  of  neoeaiity,  k^gifilation  has  dciolared 
Cba  walar^roada  pnblio  propert j ;  by  tba  laws  of  all  oouti-^ 
tmi  Iba  ownaia  of  the  shores  ai«  oUigad  to  put  a  oartain 
atrip  of  tba  ibore  at  tbe  diipoaal  of  the  demands  of  navigar 
lion*  fiat  artificial  water-wajra  aia  oomttnicted  with  pri- 
unto  eapttalf  with  tba  naoenary  aMStiOioa  of  tba  Oovam- 
mant  tn  Iba  form  of  tba  right  of  expropriation  (canala  in 
England },  and  fiwiwwiriljr  pcudtioa  a  rant  The  right  erf 
axpropnation  daprivid  tiia  ownera  ot  tba  laods  through 
wUek  tba  oanal  waa  psojeolad  of  tbe  power  to  demand  a 
bi|^  lant  lor  tbair  pgoyagty.  In  raalitj^  tbii  right  waa 
tnmbrrmi  to  tba  canatmctor  of  the  road,  the  rev^lilia  of 
wbiob  ia  fosmed  of  tbe  intereit  and  amorttsation  of  tba  in* 
mlail  capital,  tbe  expinan  of  tbe  maintenanea  of  the  road, 
aad  a  lant  for  tbe  exproprialed  land  which  prOTed  amitabla 
lor  tba  aatabltahment  of  an  improved  meana  of  oommnniea^ 
tion,   mtk  a  eomiimmomt  imdim&iiom  to  A^  imcrmm  of  ihi 


A  rimilar  phenomenon  ia  obeerred  in  tba  oouatriiotion  of 
a  high  road,  when  taxes  are  kyiad,  which  yield  a  snrplns 
aboTe  the  interest  on  tba  invaatad  capital  Tbis  enrploa  is 
another  form  of  renit 

With  tba  iuciaaie  of  traffic,  railwayi  may,  and  mostly 
'  dcH  prodnoa  griaiar  ml  Iban  rivava,  lakea,  and  canala. 

Thm  iial  mMa  Umm  of  raaboada  are  ganarmUy  tba  moit 
profitabla. 

After  a  oannadftm  baa  baan  mada  betwaan  tba  chiaf 
i  faduatriaJ  and  trading  eantraa  and  Iba  abiaf  porta,  the  torn 
I  af  lasB  important  and  leM  profilaUa  linea  comes ;  after  the 
iatraeliosi  of  Iheae,  tba  revenue  of  Ibe  main  line  inorsaaas 
laltll  more,  hecaiaa  new  gooda,  appearing  daring  tba  de> 
^  mlopment  of  indtta^  and  when  tba  nalwork  of  railways 
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States  would  not  be  covered  by  a  fifth  pari  of  its  rail' 
if  State  construction  bad  been  the  rule.  Tlie  unspeal 
valuable  part  played  by  individual  initiative,  the  i 
diency  of  allowing  companies  to  work  the  railway! 
several  decades,  and  then  transfer  them  to  the  Stat 
certain  respects  compels  us  to  think  of  actual  propri 
ship,  the  rise,  use,  and  suspension  of  w^hich  is  sufiicii 
the  same  in  all  legislation.  From  a  purely  econoi 
point  of  view,  the  profitable  conjunction  on  expropr 
land  appears  generally  in  interest  and  amortisatio 
the  capital  spent  in  the  construction  of  the  line.  It  ¥ 
be  very  unjust  to  demand  the  amortisation  of  the  ca 
in  a  very  short  term,  thus  necessitating  a  very  high  y 
deduction  from  the  revenue.  With  moderate  dedud 
the  natural  term  of  the  concession  for  which  it  is  nece 
to  grant  the  expropriated  land  for  temporary  commu 
tion-rent  is  determined  at  from  60  to  70  yeara.  Di 
this  term  the  revenue  of  railways  ia  the  just  remuner 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  agent  of  national  -wealth, 
reduction  of  such  a  term  should  be  e£fected  by  snbvei 
and  purchase. 

All  kinds  of  large  public  works  display  a  conside 
influence  on  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  some  a 
as  great,  if  not  greater,  importance  thiui  railways.  "^ 
others,  the  actual  possibility  of  existence  is  connc 
The  sea  dams  of  Holland,  and  artificial  irrigation  in  i 
southern  lands,  are  vital  conditions.  The  pre8ervati< 
forests  and  forest  planting  defend  agriculture  from  frui 
ness  in  many  extensive  territories.  Nevertheless,  the  i 
tion  of  the  best  organisation  of  all  Qovemment  works, 
the  exception  of  ways  of  communication  and  railways,  o 
to  be  set  beyond  the  limits  of  our  labours,  as  all  meai 
communication  influence  the  produce  directly  and  all  i 
labours  indirectly.  Only  means  of  communication  in 
form  of  freights  enter  into  the  mathematioal  equa 
where  the  other  quantities  are  the  cost  of    produc 
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duties,  and  the  market  prioe.  Finally,  of  all  Gbvemment 
works  and  means  of  communication  only  railways  present 
a  rapid  and  accessible  factor  for  the  increase  of  production 
— a  positive  factor,  which  manifestly  overbalances  the  nega- 
tive influence  of  frontier  taxation. 
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;  CHAPTEB   IX 

Free-Trade  and   Rsulways  in   England.    Ta 
and   State   Management  in    Germany. 

ASTBANGE  argument  is  sometimes  advanced 
English  Free-Trade.    It  is  said  that  the  gi 
English  wealth,  which  undoubtedly  appeared  aftei 
j  peal  of  the  majority  of  duties,  should  to  a  great  e: 

ascribed  to  the  construction  of  the  network  of  railw 
reality,  such  a  statement  should  undermine  the  s] 
\  negative   protectionism   more    than    anything    el 

country  has  become  wealthier.     Protective  duties 
exist,  but  many  railroads  were  constructed,   a  de: 
)  work  of  which  covered  aU  the  counties.     Conse 

there  is  a  positive  factor,  under  the  contempon 
^  dition  of  science  and  culture,  which  displays  an 

ant  influence  on  the  increase  of  industry;  and 
the  greatest  factors,  not  necessitating  the  co-oper 
custom-houses,  is  the  railroad. 

With  the  issue  of  the  first  concessions  in   !Enj 

1^0-1836,  parliamentary  charges    sometimes    rea 

£8,000  per  mile.    There  not  only  existed  no  Gk)v< 

aid  or  guarantee,  but  the  necessary  rights  of  expro 

i  were  acquired  at  prices  unquestionably  dear.       < 

Ireland  railways  enjoyed  a  certain  amount   of   j 
aid  from  the  Government;  in  England  and  Soot 
the  30,000  kilometres  were  constructed  with  private 
^  :  at  the  personal  risk  of  private  companies.    No  Sta 

existed  which  the  Government  could  have  grante 
America.    The  rapid  creation  of  a  revenue  was 
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by  th«  dense  popolation  and  the  wealth  of  the  coon  try , 
Ckio&gp  developed  from  a  amall  yillage  to  a  great  town, 
tliaiilcfi  to  the  locomotive.  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Olaigow  were  wealthy  before  the  birth  of  Stephenson. 
England^  jnat  as  did  the  United  States,  acquired  its  net^ 
work  withoat  the  ipending  of  a  aingle  shilling  of  the 
State  Budget,  and  withont  the  writing  of  a  tingle  line  in 
the  ledger  of  State  debts. 

A.  oomnuttee,  onder  the  chairmanship  of  Gladetone, 
worked  oat  in  1844  a  series  of  measures  which  became 
law  in  the  same  year.  The  chief  regnlations  were :  First, 
the  right  of  the  &0Temment  to  fix  fi^sight  charges,  if  in 
twenty^ne  years  after  the  opening  of  traflfio  the  clear 
profit  should  exceed  ten  per  oent.  ;  secondly,  the  right  of 
pnii^hase,  also  after  twenty-one  years,  the  purchase  value 
being  determined  either  by  basing  a  capitalidation  on  the 
average  profit  for  three  years,  or  by  arbitration. 

It  was  never  necessary  to  resort  to  the  fimt  regulation, 
as  ootnpetition  between  railways  was  sufficient  to  reduce 

la  1865  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  railways  gave 
rtae  to  inirsattgation,  but  the  roads  of  the  metropolis  vers 
icraad  to  be  in  private  iyuids.  The  real^  although  nnex- 
pgsastd,  obstacles  to  the  p&rohase  were  :  (a)  the  desire  not 
to  increue  the  National  Debt ;  (ft)  the  mistmst  of  Govern* 
mini  maaagament ;  (e)  the  agitation  of  Socialists,  whose 
iroioet  al  tbii  time  were  very  loud,  and  whose  conduct 
excited  no  small  degree  of  dread. 

In  1816  the  National  Debt  of  England  was  £861,080,049. 
Evan  in  our  iimee  enoh  a  sum — nearly  twenty-one  and  a 
half  milliards  of  francs — is  enormous  for  a  rich  country. 
In  iboee  days  it  seemed  crushing.  One  goneraitofi  of 
statesmen  after  another  made  all  ponible  efforts  to  ease  the 
burden  lying  on  the  country* 

In  the  oouiae  of  the  fifty  years  between  1815  and  186&, 
notwithstanding  the  Crinaean  War  and  military  expedi* 
tiona  on  a  amaUer  scale,  the  debt  feU  to  £749,000,000^ 
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Tha  base  of  tha  financial  ptan  of  piirchase  nhonld  be 
the  i&me  as  in  America.  Tbanka  to  debts  and  military 
tsponses,  the  English  Exeheqner  haa  fewar  free  fnncli  than 
the  American ;  but  ten  times  fewer  roadii  will  have  to  be 
pfitrcshaeed.  Although  the  rolatiye  cost  of  Engliih  railways 
is  thnM»  times  greater  than  Ameirican,  the  actual  and  possible 
revenue  are  nearly  equal.  We  think  that  the  yearly  alloi- 
m«nt  of  from  six  to  seven  million  pounds  starling  for  from 
96  to  30  years  to  the  Board  of  Trade  would,  as  in  America, 
give  sufllcient  means  to  ensure  very  advantageous  eandi* 
tjcms  of  transfer  of  railways  to  the  State,  by  means  of 
I  gSQiscoQs  bat  timely  subventions  of  companies.  With 
Ibasa  funds  (produced  partly  by  loans,  partly  from  the 
Budget)  unprofitAble  lines  could  undoubtedly  be  purchased 
immediately.  Remuneration  might  be  offered  to  profitable 
Linea  for  the  alteration  of  the  oanditions  of  concessions^ 
meaning  the  agreement  to  transfer  the  line  to  the  State 
in  a  almrtOT  term,  and  the  increase  of  repayment  of  pre- 
hnmam  shares  from  the  clear  profits.  The  total  capital 
spani  on  all  the  roads  of  the  United  Kingdam  was,  in  1899, 
about  as  foUowi : — 

Sham £326,900,000 

Guaranteed  or  pririleged       ,        .    «327,4O0,000 
Loans  and  current  debts       .         .     £222,9(3<D,(XX) 

Tliacilear  profit  of  Euglish  railways  roee  from  £27,446,600 
in  1876(a?erage,  417  per  cent.)  to  £31,000,4X3i>  in  1836  (3  80 
per  oant.),  and  to  £35,140,000  in  1889  (401  per  cent.)*  With 
the  aneption  of  Irish  poads  (built  nnder  special  conditions^ 
with  financial  aid  from  the  QoTSmment)  and  nnprofi table 
lines  (the  purchase  of  which  will  bo  no  great  sacrifice),  and 
mnembering  that  the  linee  opened  up  to  1890  represent  all 
the  chief  artsiries  of  the  Statep  the  financial  plan  will  apply 
to  property  with  a  total  revenue  of  about  £20,000,000. 
Yearly  mms  of  £&jQOO,000^  in  the  hands  of  the  Boanl  of 

*  ffV^sa  £l jOOOijQOO  Is  IfflOCMW)  a  yesr  may  to  spent  eft  ths 
ol  oapv^Atabla  Iiimsl 
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Trade,  daring  a  term  of  30  years,  will  be  sufficient  fo 
gradual  approach  of  the  term  of  the  free  transfer  of 
ways  to  the  State.  Such  a  policy  will  settle  the  que 
in  a  peaceful  and  harmless  manner ;  companies  will 
no  cause  to  fear  a  sudden  and  forcible  purchasei  as 
suggested  by  the  law  of  1845. 

The  result  will  be  that  before  1960  the  English  Go 
ment,  with  a  debt  of  not  more  than  £760,000,000, 
possess  lines  representing  assets  greater  than  the 
National  Debt.  If,  at  the  granting  of  concessions  foi 
lines,  terms  of  not  more  than  50  years  are  accepted, 
a  right  of  purchase  in  20  or  26  years,  the  commimia 
rent  will  always  be  a  public  property,  whether  on 
ways,  or  canals,  or  high  roads. 

The  English  Gcvemment  has  a  certain  experience  i 
working  of  railways,  thanks  to  the  State  lines  in  ] 
There,  three  large  railways  are  let  out  on  hire — ^Be 
Nipoor,  Central  Indian,  and  South  Madras.  Since  t 
so,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  temporary  State  ma 
ment  on  the  lines  in  the  metropolis,  up  to  the  time 
steady  and  trustworthy  firms,  to  which  it  may  be  po 
to  let  the  purchased  railways  on  hire  under  cond 
advantageous  for  the  Exchequer,  are  found.  To  x 
the  above-mentioned  plan,  England  possesses,  in  ad 
to  wealth,  an  expert  and  absolutely  honest  administr 
which  is  under  the  vigilant  observation  of  the  Ptolii 
and  Press. 

Germany  is  quite  different  from  the  United  State 
England.     The  discussion  of  the  railway  policy  of 
three  States  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  method 
consequences  of  the  turning  of  communication-reni 
State    property  in  all   countries.    The    German   ra 

^  In  1895  the  debt  was  £658,000,000.  The  suggested  fi Tn^^irial 
tions  in  thirty  years  will  produce  an  increase  of  not  mon 
£100fiOOfiOO,  since  half  of  the  yearly  assignments  will  be 
from  the  Budget. 
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policy  ilwayi  had  an  incliiiatioti  to  State  oonstraction  and 
State  working.  Siaoe  1^0,  resolute  stepi  have  been  Ukeii 
to  turn  nearly  all  liii60  into  federal  property  (FtaSBia, 
Bavaria^  Saxcmy,  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  aud  Heasen).  The 
advame  ol  the  purchase  of  PruB8ian  railwayi  trom  1880  to 
1886f  togatliir  with  the  conBtnietion  of  new  lineSf  in  seen 
itom  the  foDowing  table: — 


State  Buhraf*. 

lVml«  lAilvrnTs. 

u  auf» 

la  NtO* 

KilMMttW. 

18» 

itno 

^ 

1,244 

tsm 

4398 

%im 

9,060 

tern 

4t75B 

2fiBB 

^m 

1877 

4,M 

Bjm 

Bm 

ins 

64llfi 

8,7»l 

S^ 

ins 

fi^ 

8,181 

9,39a 

mo 

11,S84 

Bfibl 

4^a 

UBl 

1134d 

tfil^ 

M19 

Utt 

14,603 

— 

— 

u» 

ia,7S7 

^ 

^ 

tBM-ises 

10JM 

B4S 

1^3 

laas-uee 

10,^163 

842 

1^7 

Atl  Oenuan  Statea  followed  the  example  of  Prtisaia,  anil 
by  189i  the  ratlwayii  of  the  Empire  were  diitributed  in 
auch  a  maniMyr  ad  will  ^pp^ftt  crverleaf : — 

HeiDM  it  ia  aeen  that  before  the  commencenietit  of  1895 
thare  had  paaied  into  the  hands  of  the  State  94  per  oeal, 
of  the  eluef  tinea,  and  of  branch  lines  only  86  per  oent. 
ware  pMeeaatd  by  private  oompaniea  Sinoe  the  end  of 
1879  the  policy  of  ocoaatonal  and  gtadnal  ptirchaae  of 
privato  railwayi  by  the  State  haa  yielded  to  the  deter- 
mination entirely  to  aboli^ih  privato  working  ae  «peedily  ae 
ponble,  replacitig  it  by  State  manageinant.  In  1886  there 
era  built  by  the  Slate  2,206  kiloroetreai  and  S36  by  pri^ato 
enierpriie. 
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EiLOHKTBas  BT  May  1,  1891. 


0t»teB^w%7«. 

Frint«B«lli 

la  GoTftrnnfteiitJ     Ij 

Ma 

Total. 

LocaL 

Total. 

Load. 

Ta4 

Pruseia 

26,m 

7,632 

w 

G8 

1.6 

Bavaria.    ....... 

5^6 

1,106 

18 

18 

8 

s^ony  ; 

2,700 

955 

66 

40 

-^ 

Wurtemtnirg .    •    *    •    .    . 

1,705 

167 

^ 

3 

Badea 

1,402 

100 

71 

42 

11 

H€«een . 

'271 

46 

7i 

Kocklenburg-ScLwerin  ,    . 

897 

409 

71 

71 

„            StreliU.    ,    - 



. 

1 

Saxe  Weimar     .    ,    .    ,    , 

76 

76  1 

^ 

— 

ff 

Oldenburg 

^5 

66 

41| 

41 

Anhalt 

Brunswick,    ,..,,, 









11 

Sajte  Meiningen      ,    .    .    . 

87 

66 

217 

64 

Vi 

„      Altenburg    •    *    ,    . 

25 

25 

_ 

Schwarzburg  Sojideabaufieii 

^ 

^ 

\ 

Hamburg^ 

7 

S 

^.    ' 

. 

Bremen .,....,. 

2 

,^_ 

- 

Alaace  and  Lorraine  .    ,    . 

1   1,482 

858 

11 

11 

1 

40^9 

10,948 

848 

376 

4.* 

The  justice  and  foresight  of  the  laws  of  1838 
the  transfer  of  the  Prussian  lines  to  the  State, 
ciples  of  these  laws  remained  without  great  alte 
to  1878,  when  Prince  Bismarck  determined  to 
their  purchase.    The  law  regulated  the  conditic 
cessions  and  averted  accidental  influences.     The 
bureaucracy,  nourished  by  the  traditions  of  Pp 
Great,  considered,  under  all  changes  of  the  staj 
norms,  created  at  the  time  when  the  negative  ai 
influence  of  Socialism  did  not  poison  the  best  G 
measures,  were  quite  obligatory. 

'  Not  taking  into  consideration  the  branches  cloaed  hn 
(2,906  kUometres). 
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The  Government  retains  the  right  of  purobase  with  the 
oheerring  of  the  following  chief  conditionB:^ — (1)  Not  lesi 
than  thirty  years  shall  have  paased  from  the  opening  of  the 
road  (2)  The  company  shall  be  informed  of  the  purchase 
m  year  in  advance.  (8)  The  purchase  sum  is  determined  by 
multiplying  the  average  dividend  for  the  last  five  yean  by 
iweaty-five. 

BefofS  lh0  expiration  of  thirty  years  from  the  opening  of 
a  railway,  new  linee  are  not  permitted  between  the  eamo 
tarmiiu  and  intermediate  pointa. 

Theee  conditions  are  instituted  as  a  general  standard. 
Their  simplicity,  practicality  and  justice  are  evident  to  all 
unprejudiced  economists ;  they  were  the  base  of  the  rail- 
way  policy  which^  ten  years  ago,  led  to  the  oonoentratioii 
ol  nearly  aU  railways  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

The  transfer  of  railways  to  the  State  gave  brilliant 
iMnlla  without  any  violations  of  concessionary  rights* 

In  1890  the  State  railways  yielded  an  income  of 
776,088,674  marks.  After  deducting  the  working  ex- 
pmiBt,  860  millions  still  remained :  the  payments  due  on 
aU  national  debts,  including  railway  loans,  in  1889-1890 
were  210,066,628  marks.^ 

Prama's  national  debt  was  6,492,800,000  marks  in 
1887-1898.  The  takings  of  State  railways  amounted  to 
l|118,8&4t689  marks,  and  their  working  expenses  to 
684t427,065  marks;  consequently,  we  may  state  in  round 
flgut^  that  a  debt  of  six  and  a  half  milliards  demanded  a 
liaynient  gf  only  976  million  marks  a  year.  This  debt 
(oauaed  by  military  expenses)  is  more  than  balanced  by  the 
daar  railway  profit  of  nearly  60,000,000  marks.' 

Th»  fasolts  are  brilliant*  Eoonomists  and  rulers  of 
all  oonnlrieti  especially  of  England  and  America,  should 
take  example  from  the  Germans.  The  railway  policy  of 
German  Slatea  in  general,  and  especially  of  Prussia,  eon- 
firms  the  great  advantages  which  the  Exchequer  derivet 

*  Im  Sekmm  dm  Fimamcu^  p.  597,  rot  ii. 

'  artfffitfscfcst  BmihMChfar  im  Pm^iudim  Bkui  OMfl, 
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from  the  gradual  increase  of  the   profits  of 
ways. 

The  best  railway  policy  consiBts  of  the  jonct 
systems,  of  which  one  enriches  the  finances  oj 
and  protects  the  country  from  the  action  of  comji 
rent,  while  the  other  has  created  the  i^^-ealth  < 
and  America. 

All  German  State  lines  should  be  declared  Im 
let  out  to  private  companies  for  terms  of  fifteen 
years  under  the  general  law  voted  by  the  Beic 
on  concessions,  each  being  approved  independen 
federal  council,  after  presentation  by  the  Chance 
Empire.    The  money,  paid  in  accordance  vrith 
ment  of  hire,  ought  to  be  distributed  between  t 
States  or  paid  to  the  Exchequer.    The  constmcti 
lines  should  generally   be  left  to  private  init 
freely  established  private  companies.     Conoessic 
be  granted,  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States 
the  limitation  of  the  term  to  sixty  (even  fifty) 
right  of  purchase  should  arrive  not  later   than 
expiration  of  thirty  years  at  most. 

These  railway  companies  should  be  aided,  but  | 
of  capital  shotdd  be  avoided.  It  is  better  to  su 
and,  still  better,  subventions,  and  in  the  majori 
not  money,  but  rails  or  sleepers,  or  rolling  stock. 

Technical  control  and  all  limitations  connect 
can  exist  only  on  State  lines  that  have  been  let  c 
The  safety  of  traffic  should  be  ensured  not  by 
but  by  the  strict  legal  responsibility  of  the  comp 

The  consequences  of  such  changes  will  not 
appearing.     The    free    capital    of   Berlin,    Prar 
Hamburg,  instead  of  emigrating,  will  find  empl 
home.    In  ten  or  twelve  years  the  construction 
sixty   thousand  kilometres   of    cheap    lines    wi 
2,000,000,000  marks. 

The  emigration  of  the  inhabitants  will  also  I 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand  Germans  will  r< 
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nfttionftlity  and  fitid  remtitierfttiTe  occupation  at  home, 
withant  croisiiig  the  ocean. 

Germany  with  100,000  kLlametres  of  milwajs^  compared 
with  Germany  with  only  50,000  kilometres,  will  be,  not 
twice,  but  four  timee  richen 

When  thta  increaee  of  wealth  h  joined  to  the  develop- 
ment of  indastry,  which,  in  our  opinion,  Germany  haa 
acquired  from  the  spread  of  knowledge,  then  all  frontier 
ItnittatioEfl  will  become  unneoeasary  for  national  labour 
and  the  exchequer^  Freedom  of  foreign  import  will  ceaae 
Cfeattng  fear;  dntiea  and  excises  will  be  useless  when  the 
Bitwork  ia  doubled  by  insignificant  saerificee  of  the  ex* 
eliequer.  The  advantageousnesa  of  one  or  another  State 
line  will  fluctuate,  bttt  the  general  taking  of  all  lines  will 
gradually  increase  by  force  of  the  law  of  communication- 
rant. 

With  the  declaration  of  the  freedom  of  German  frontierfl, 
Oarmany  wilt  have  no  more  enemies  or  suspicions  allies 
either  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  Vistula,  the  German  Sea,  or 
the  Danube.  Neighbour  will  be  the  synonym  of  ally. 
When  numeroua  tratna,  loaded  at  the  Loire  and  discharg- 
ing at  Yienna,  Pesth  and  Warsaw,  cfoes  the  bridges  of  the 
BhtneT  then  the  Rhine  fortreeeee  and  the  earthworks  of 
OoUanta  and  Maintx  will  become  attraotiom  for  tourists, 
aa  are  the  towers  in  which  Icng  ago  stern  and  mailed 
anoastona  lived  in  hourly  expectation  of  an  attack  from 
ilieir  enemies. 
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CHAPTER   X 
Agrarian  Laws 

WE  did  not  intend  including  the  agrarian  qnea 
this  book.  The  forms  and  types  of  land-owi 
greatly  inflaenoe  production,  but  obseryation  prov< 
under  entirely  opposite  agrarian  relations  a  similar  ] 
national  wealth  is  reached.  The  best  norms  of  the 
bution  of  landed  property  correspond  with  indnstria 
nation  and  poverty.  Estates  are  very  large  in  Ei 
and  Italy.  Land  is  nationalised  in  the  Mahommedai 
Community  reigns  in  Bussia  and  on  the  island  of 
the  ancient  peasant  State  of  Norway  is  very  simi 
agrarian  relations  to  many  states  of  North  America. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  distribution  of 
property  and  agrarian  laws  have  much  more  infiuc 
national  welfare  than  on  national  wealth.  We  cao 
this  work  discuss  such  questions,  because  we  are  de 
only  the  economical  order,  national  and  international^ 
ought  to  lead  to  the  cessation  of  international  antag 
and  consequently  aboUsh  war,  the  influence  of  wh 
the  sum  of  national  wealth,  likewise  of  the  n 
welfare,  is  much  stronger  than  the  influence  of  any  a{ 
relations.  When  wars  cease  and  armies  disappec 
material  and  intellectual  force  of  State  power,  in< 
tenfold,  will  speedily  solve  the  gravest  injustices  o: 
ownership,  simultaneously  with  other  questions  of  as 
importance,  connected  with  the  averting  of  epid 
poverty.  We  are  thus  forced  to  put  the  agrarian  qi 
in  a  very  concrete  form,  although  the  results  of  the  m 
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pfopoied  befeafter,  in  oAse  of  their  reaUsaiioD,  wiU  oirer- 
ooma  all  thai  is  actnaUy  attained  by  the  total  activity  of 
the  party  preaching  the  nationalisation  of  land.  We  have 
simply  to  point  out  the  positivB  equivaletit  of  agrarian 
measiiras  which  balanceBthe  negative  inflttenoe  of  duties. 

BtiaBia  and  America  export  grain,  which  England  im- 
portt  without  dnty.  France  and  Germany  import  it,  bat 
institute  protective  duties.  Free  exchange  is  important  for 
countries  exporting  agricultural  produce,  as  has  been 
proved,  firstly,  in  cotiae(|Uotice  of  the  cheapesLing  of  agri- 
cultuml  implements,  machinery,  and  applianoos;  secondly, 
in  oooaequetioe  of  the  cheapening  of  the  majority  of 
arfciclefl  of  consumption,  the  result  being  that  for  an 
aqual  quantity  of  sgricultural  produce  a  greater  quantity 
of  other  goods  is  exchange,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
reTsnUfl,  in  reality,  increases. 

The  Bussian  landlord  and  peasant,  and  the  American 
farmtr,  with  the  diiappearanoe  of  custom-houses,  will  till 
his  land  Letter,  and,  even  if  the  harvests  and  prices  do  not 
vary,  will  live  better. 

In  QerTDBuy  and  FrUK^  where  the  Cora  Laws  were  re- 
vived at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  repeal  of 
gimin  dtttlee  will  bo  viewed  by  agrarians  as  a  loss  of  a  con- 
tideimble  p*rt  of  the  land  revenuea.  But  certainly  the 
agrarians  themselves  and  the  MeUnista  would  ooniider  the 
losiii  liia  ii,  with  the  total  freedom  of  frontien^  not  only 
rural  prodnne  but  all  manulibctured  goods  were  to  become 
ehMper*  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  highest  of  the  exist* 
i&g  iariffii  rats<Kl  the  clear  profit  of  land  more  than  25  per 
aent  The  unprejudiced  eoonomist  oonfesaes  that  the  com* 
piQiatioa  for  the  total  abolition  of  oustom^houaes  wonld 
be  nore  tlum  tuAoiint  even  for  those  narrow  calculations 
wMsk  ebanoteriae  ibe  plana  for  the  ephemeral  welfare  of 
igrionliure  by  maani  of  tha  rise  in  tiie  prioea  of  artiohi 
of  genevml  consumption. 

It  is  now  about  half  a  oentury  since  Cobden  won  hk 
great  viotory.    We  have  already  proved  that  with  the 
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present  tariffs  the  export  and  import  by  ^vray  of  tl 
tiers  of  the  British  metropolis  can  be  called  free  < 
comparison  with  other  countries.  If  the  frontiers 
United  Kingdom  became  quite  free,  agricnltoie  wou] 
for  two  reasons :  first,  colonial  goods,  taxed  with  tst] 
excises,  and  forming  part  of  the  necessities  of  an  i 
tural  labourer  (coffee,  tea,  beer,  cocoa),  i^ould  becom 
cheaper,  so  that  with  the  same  leyel  of  i^^age  the  co 
of  the  poor  would  be  bettered;  secondly,  all  othei 
would  be  liberated  from  the  oppressive  custoo 
formalities,  and  would  also  become  cheaper,  and  tl 
trade  balance  would  increase  rapidly.  !Even  in  t] 
future  the  freedom  of  English  frontiers  would  lead 
disappearance  of  custom-house  and  frontier .  oord 
least  in  those  countries  which  in  principle  ackno 
free  trade.  These  are  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  Cb 
the  colonies  of  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Gape. 

In  all  countries  with  free  frontiers,  agriculture, 
equality  with  other  forms  of  national  industry,  wi 
advantage  of  all  positive  measures  of  GK>vemmeni 
ance  to  industry. 

The  increase  of  credit  is  as  important  for  land 
factories.  Free  State  and  private  initiative  is  as  { 
for  the  farmer  as  for  the  manufacturer.  The  spreai 
knowledge  will  produce  intensive  management,  a 
rapid  growth  of  railways  will  give  the  agriculturiE 
profit  than  could  come  from  duties  on  imported  graii 

Agrarian  measures,  which  should  come  within  the 
of  State  assistance  to  agriculture  after  the  free 
borders,  should  consist  in  the  abolition  of  huge  estai 
in  such  purchase  and  hire  operations  as  would  establ 
prevalence  of  small  landlords  or  communities.  In  ] 
and  North  America,  in  States  with  cold  or  ten 
climates,  with  dense  populations,  with  firm  civil  or 
the  near  future  it  will  be  necessary  to  aid,  not  agric 
but  the  agriculturist.  The  farmers  of  Germany  anc 
coimtries,  finding  that  the  cheapness  of  grain  was  i 
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to  their  ititerestaf  in  reality  were  pleased  by  the  existence  of 
large  landowners,  although  in  all  their  ccmplaiuts  they 
mentioned  the  wanta  of  the  farm-tabomen  The  union  of 
free  borden  and  necessary  agrarian  measured  will  remaTS 
all  reasons  for  this  agitation.  Free  ezchangef  the  spread 
of  knowledge  and  small  proprietorships,  wiU  harmonise 
^mey  well  with  cheap  prieea  of  grain. 

The  agrarian  policy  of  the  twentieth  century,  to  be  fmit- 
fnl,  ahonld  cansistj  not  of^the  inactiyity  of  the  State,  not  of 
its  non-int^^rferenee,  not  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  land^ 
not  of  Melinism,  not  of  Harksism.  It  is  neoessary  to  keep 
back  the  aolntion  of  the  qneation  as  to  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  common  proprietorship.  It  is  neoesaaiy  to 
aeknoirledge  legal  not  only  the  interests  of  the  higher 
claasei,  but  aJao  national  traditions.  Bight  should  not 
timmpla  on  liberty,  or  liberty  on  right. 

The  same  principles  of  life  as  were  established  after  the 
seventh  decade  are  the  principles  which  promise  eternal  war 
or  eternal  peace,  the  result  depending  on  the  dissent  or 
labour  union  of  nations.  These  pnneiplas  eauaed  a  revoltt- 
tton  in  the  importance  of  land  as  an  Implement  of  labour. 
Wliiii  ohfiapnen  and  rapidity  of  communication  placed 
Amersean  and  Australian  paatnrea  side  by  side  with 
Eofopean,  the  consequences  were  not  slow  to  appear.  The 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  began  to  fluctuate,  and  either 
fell  or  acquired  a  tendency  to  fall.  The  growth  of  land-rent 
1,  and  in  certain  countries  fell  rapidly,  Iiarge  land- 
ihtp  ceased  being  the  best  form  of  individual  and 
family  wealth.  Large  estates  frequently  became  like  ihoti 
•pscnlallTe  holdings  which  generally  yield  small  dividends, 
fiflMl  yield  nothing,  and  threaten  to  collapse  in  the  future. 
The  ownen  of  enlsnis  in  England^  Prussian  junkers,  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  magnates,  the  large  landlords  of 
Frmuioe,  Buasimn  landlords,  all  aaw  a  similar  decrease  of 
their  revenosa.  Many  formerly  wealthy  persons,  the 
ownant  of  huge  attalas,  could  only  remain  in  the  ranks  of 
the  rich   ariitoenisT  il^  in  addition  to   their  land,   they 
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possessed  other  more  trustworthy  sources  of  rBirenney 
as  town  houses,  factories,  mines,  and  capitaL 

Havingceased  to  yield  an  ensured  and  increaaingreTi 
large   estates,  because  of   other  reasons,   oeased  to 
power.    The  economically  dependent  formers  and  kbo 
nurture  animosity  towards  the  landlcnnd^  and  do  not  fesi 
in  the  least. 

In  England  the  appellation  ^^ landlord''  is  freqm 
understood  to  denote  the  natural  enemy  of  the  popols 
An  active  propaganda  is  preached  in  G^ermany,  France 
England  with  a  view  of  proving  to  the  popniace  thai 
more  land  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  perse 
family,  the  more  such  persons  or  families  should  be 
sidered  guilty  of  attempting  to  seize  the  natural  weaH 
the  human  family.  A  large  landowner  rarely  has  i 
influence  at  elections.  It  is  difficult  to  act  openly ;  sec 
and  untrusty  anonymous  agents  limit  success.  When 
dishonest  affairs  are  successful, — as,  for  instance,  pressu 
the  conscience  and  opinion  of  electors, — ^the  success  ii 
worth  the  unpleasantness  which  remains  and  the  upb 
ings  which  are  heard  on  all  sides — ^in  papers,  from 
forms,  and  in  the  halls  of  Parliament. 

The  former  importance  of  landed  magnates  has  d 
peared,  thanks  to  the  abolition  of  class  prerogai 
equality  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  elective  reforms,  free 
of  the  press,  spread  of  education,  democratic  feelings, 
new  doctrines.  The  position  of  the  manufacturer 
the  large  mill-owner  is  more  advantageous,  for  they 
easily  win  a  certain  measure  of  popularity  among  i 
numerous  and  disciplined  workmen.  The  possesaioi 
enormous  wealth  does  not  prevent  them  from  decla 
themselves  supporters  of  the  nationalisation  of  land, 
thundering  against  feudality  and  junkers  in  G^erm 
against  landlords  in  England,  and  from  appealing  tc 
great  principles  of  1789  in  France. 

Landed  entails,  family  estates,  are  dear  to  the  ow 
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beoftltie  tlie  Sl«t«  does  not  offer  them  a  better  security,  s&fe 
ffOBI  Bpendthrift  inclitiatioii»  and  other  accidents.  Family 
irsditioiiA  are  everywhere  connected  with  a  amall  area  of 
land  where  the  ancestral  house  still  standiv.  For  a  FrenctL* 
nan  bearing  an  ancient  name,  for  the  English  Bi|mre»  tbi» 
Oanaan  baron^  the  Russian  nobleman,  the  real  intellectnal 
intWMt  consists  in  the  preeervBtion  of  the  old  home  only 
wken  his  anoeetors  lived  ;  and,  instead  of  extensive  lands 
mronnding  bis  garden  and  park,  it  is  preferable  to  possess 
y  and  enduring  money  rent. 

aims  for  which  In  England  and  on  the  Continent 

family  entails  and  largB  estates  are  still  preserved,  and  the 

why  aid  is  given  to  the  nobleman  landlord^  will  be 

iaisly  attained  if  the  State^  in  a  liberal  manner,  will 

large  estates^  not  for  a  sum  payable  immediately, 

but  for  a  perpetual  rentah     This  r«nt  should  be  declared 

(aocKirding  to    the    laws    of    the  country)    either  family 

pffoperiyi  or  subject  to  division,  or  a  property  passing  to  the 

fitatborn,  and  oonsequently  presenting  only  a  revenue  for  a 

lifelimey  every  claim  to  which  becomes  extinct  with  the 

death  of  the  owner*     Entail  will  be  inntituted  only  for  the 

family  dwelUng-place,  t©  which  a  perpetual  money  rent  will 

bo  added,    The  family  traditioaSf  political  aims,  and  the 

poaftaktes  of  the  new  economical  order  will  be  at  truce. 

In  England  or  Wales  it  would  be  sufficient  to  leave  1,000 
moxm  for  every  estate  to  the  4^10  peers  who  possess  an 
•visage  of  14,332  each,  and  to  1,200  other  large  land- 
owners who  have  an  average  of  €,598  acres  each,  and  to 
porebaee  atl  that  remains  above  that  norm,  since  large 
eaough  farms,  yapls  and  parks  can  be  arranged  on  such 
•n  area.  Family  oaks  and  elms,  drives  planted  during  the 
reigti  of  the  Stuarta,  will  remain  intact,  and  will  be  pre* 
served  e>gainst  the  propagaiida  of  the  advanced  Socialists 
and  the  quieler  supporters  of  the  nationalisation  of  land. 
The  real  charm  of  old  English  homes  will  not  be  destroyed. 
After  this  has  been  done^  an  enormous  area  will  remain  for 
the  nation. 
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Thanks  to  the  onion  of  the  market  and  the  fall  (A 
rent  in  England  during  the  last  thirty  years,  a  oe 
liberality  of  price  when  porohasing,  not  too  bnrdenscm 
the  Exchequer,  would  make  it  possible  to  avoid  sc 
compulsory  expropriation  for  the  majority  of  landed  ei 
as  for  some  time  has  been  observed  in  the  expropriati 
land  for  State  works,  when  nearly  all  owners  yieU 
land  with  pleasure,  and  positively  gain,  whether  the  in 
be  voluntary  or  compulsory.  It  will  not  be  di£Bcii] 
the  State  to  let  the  expropriated  lands,  temporari 
perpetually,  or  to  sell  them  to  small  ownera  It  i 
difficult  to  institute  laws  so  as  to  prevent  the  regroiv 
large  estates.  There  will  be  no  injustice  done  in  estal 
ing  a  progressive  tax  on  those  lands  which,  at  the  ins 
of  the  Qovemment,  shall  be  transformed  from  lar 
small  estates,  or  made  public  property.  Such  a  tax  n 
reality  be  a  burden  laid  by  the  State  on  a  certain  p 
the  territory  acquired  at  the  cost  of  the  Exchequer,  i 
wide  gap  i?^  separate  this  tax  from  thoee  proposals  i 
are  based  on  masked  confiscation  of  large  estates  by  i 
of  high-handed  and  heavy  taxation. 

On  the  purely  financial  side  the  whole  reform  wi 
quire  only  turnover,  and  not  actual  expenditure. 
hardly  necessary  to  resort  to  statistical  oalcnlatio 
prove  that  land  in  England  will  find  purchasers  or  1 
when  its  new  owner,  the  State,  commences  offering 
small  lots  under  advantageous  conditions  of  payme 
just  conditions  of  hire.  The  process  of  the  disappea 
of  small  ownership  and  the  growth  of  large  possec 
which  is  still  continuing,  will  cease  suddenly  whe 
large  estates  are  purchased  and  their  reappearance  be 
impossible.  English  nobility  and  English  gentry  folio 
example  of  their  sovereigns,  who,  though  wealthy, 
strive  to  get  much  land  into  their  possession. 

The  centres  of  aggregation  will  not  exist.  Other  p 
f ul  influences  will  be  liberated.  Foreign  oompetitio: 
the  union  of  the  universal  market,  the  famous  cheap 
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ooeatiie  grsiiif  mud  other  pnxluctB  which  flood  the  cotmtry, 
Uii«ftteti  the  Imndlord  and  large  farmer^  btit  do  not  in  the 
laui  form  an  obiiacle  to  the  cr&ation  of  a  class  of  small 
ovnen*  The  mcreaae  of  wage  and  the  reduction  of  work- 
ing hours,  the  cheapening  and  facilitation  of  oommanica- 
tiom  are  the  three  causes  which,  taken  together,  will 
aaturally  tend  to  help  the  factory  and  agricultural  labourer, 
whotd  oUef  raven  ite  is  wage  received  in  town  and  on  farms^ 
in  becoming  an  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  with  a  flower  and 
kitchen  gardeiL  With  the  same  economical  conditions, 
free  cheap  lands  round  manufacturing  districts  along  the 
railways  wiU  become  covered  with  thousands  of  cottages, 
whither  the  labourer  will  daily  return^  spending  his  leisure 
with  his  family  in  the  pure  air,  and  not  in  the  barrack^ 
like  buildings  in  the  dose  streets^  Elnglish  towns  will 
rapidly  inorMsa  in  siae  and  in  the  number  of  railway  ap 

The  land  which  will  be  cut  up  into  farms  of  small  and 
medium  siM^  undar  Uia  piresent  conditions  possibly  will  not 
gain  in  tb#  S0nie  of  ?«v«nne ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
will  be  no  loss.  The  almost  perfect  condition  of  agriculture 
will  still  exist  when  the  new  plan  is  in  operation^  as  proved 
in  Germany,  Francis,  Norway  and  Japan,  And  if  in  certain 
Sngliah  shires  the  conditions  of  cultivation  demanded 
larger  agricultural  units^  the  great  capacity  of  the  Eng- 
lishman for  forming  associations  would  yield  not  less  profit 
in  the  sphere  of  agriculture  than  in  other  branches  of 
industry.  The  ethical  and  poUtseal  consequences  of  the 
pmnliaaa  and  sale  of  English  entailed  property  would  be 
vsfvy  great.  The  unpopularity  of  the  landed  aristocracy 
wimld  disappear,  and,  preserving  all  forms  of  hereditary 
revenue,  excepting  lands,  this  aristocracy  would  lose  no- 
thing. The  useful  sides  of  influence  would  be  preserved ; 
the  injurious  would  disappear*  The  democratic  feeling  is 
Strang  in  ibe  English  populace,  but  it  is  joined  with  bis- 
tortcal  feeling.  AU  know  what  the  nobility  and  gentry 
did  for  English  ffwdim^  and  thsnloM  liUas  and  lan&ily 
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wealth,  if  they  do  not  threaten  general  interestSi  do  not 
rouse  in  the  farmer  and  labourer  that  animosity  which  u 
so  strong  and  fiery  in  many  continental  oonntriea.  Thera 
will  be  no  landlords,  but  lords  will  remain.  Sich  dnkoi 
and  barons  and  wealthy  squires  will  not  be  impoverished, 
and  will  still  dwell  upon  the  family  estates  in  l^e  midst  d 
ancestral  gardens  and  parks.  But  they  will  be  freed  fiQD 
their  present  and  not  very  elevating  relations  to  fannen 
and  farm-labourers. 

Extortions,  foolish  lenience,  and  oppressions  woold  cesMi 
Country  squires  would  be  surrounded  by  friendly  neigk- 
bours,  by  a  class  of  owners  and  agricoltiuists  amoqg 
whom  the  wealthy,  educated,  and  noble  inheritors  of  the 
ancient  halls,  by  force  of  English  traditions,  will  ahraji 
enjoy  an  honourable  influence.  The  sad  aspects  of  mill 
life  in  the  counties  will  disappear,  and  the  best  cnstomi  d 
old  and  merry  England  will  reappear  as  soon  as  EngfiA 
land  becomes  the  property  of  the  English  nation. 

The  fundamental  conditions  of  land-ownership  j^i^  had 
hire  in  Germany  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  Duties  on  farm  produce  are  introduced  to  pioteot  tki 
country  from  cheap  import. 

(2)  Large  estates  predominate  in  North  and  North-EMt 
Germany.  In  all  other  States  there  are  nnmeroos  entHb 
and  family  holdings  belonging  to  the  liohility.  The  politt 
cal  importance  of  the  aristocracy  and  military  noUhtyii 
very  great.  In  the  largest  States  the  higher  class  protgnti 
a  fbrm  support  for  the  throne,  and  possesses  powexfol  a^ 
steady  supporters  in  the  persons  of  the  allied  mmia^w^lia^ 

(3)  In  the  south  and  south-west  (Baden,  the  Thmiagn 
States,  part  of  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria,  the  Pmssiaii  fS^ 
vinces  and  Nassau)  and  on  the  Bhine,  small  land-ownsnUf 
prevails.  In  certain  places  the  land  is  oat  np  into  laok 
minute  estates  that  farming  assumes  a  oharaoter  idikk 
excites  alarm  in  the  hearts  of  many  economists.  They  mj 
that  nothing  good  can  come  of  the  work  of  a  fanner  on  Ai 
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iOPSilii^y  small  estate  which  arecallad  ^^  dwarf  posses- 
aioQS  '*  ("  Zwergwirihsehaft  ")* 

With  further  diTisioii^  all  the  landed  property,  all  the 
tenilory  of  the  Stata^  aa  predicted  by  Friedrich  List,  may 
}m  ttirtiad  to  dust.  An  area  of  one  and  a  half  hectares,  or 
leti,  is  oonsidered  dust  {^*  Staub  '*), 

(4)  In  iha  central  zone,  and  partly  in  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Brandenberg,  Westphalia,  Oldenberg  and  Hessen,  medium 
land-ownership  prevaila.  The  holdings  vary  from  10  to 
100  hectares.  Not  long  ago  economists  and  the  Oovern- 
meni  eqttally  praised  the  paradise  whioh  arose  with  the 
ettabtishment  of  peasant  landowning.  ^^  Ein  tiiehtiger 
gittmder  Bauemtand  **  was  the  ideal  towards  which  it  was 
neoeasary  to  move.  Time  has  brought  much  disenchant- 
ment.  As  long  aa  medium  ownership  exists,  very  many 
peopb  aro  torn  away  from  the  soil,  and  all  that  have  not 
gone  to  the  town,  or  have  not  emigrated,  involuntarily  be* 
come  workmen.  During  recent  years  the  paradiaa  has 
proved  to  be  a  mirage.  The  competition  of  the  universal 
XDarkei,  in  despite  of  duties,  has  lowered  prices ;  taxes  and 
wages  have  risen,  and  the  population  has  increased.  Under 
th«  comhioad  iaflaeaoe  of  iheee  causia,  together  with  the 
fall  of  profile  and  the  comparatively  good  prioee  of  land,  the 
medium  lots  wtfe  aoU  and  divided  by  the  transfer  to  largs^ 
wealthy  ownera,  or  to  form  "  Zwergwirthscbaf t/* 

Though  we  do  not  venture  to  propht^y  the  coming 
agrarian  order  of  0ermany,  we  do  not  shrink  from  affirm- 
ing that  free  borden  and  Government  purchase  of  large 
«etatei  will  pQt  a  atop  to  such  economical  contradictions  as 
Iha  high  prioe  of  food  and  the  poor  revenaes  of  agricul* 
tuiB ;  the  aimtiltaaMlM  ruin  of  both  owoeii  and  hinrs ; 
the  danger  of  cutting  up  land  into  areas  thai  are  too  smalls 
&nd  of  its  moDopotisatiou  in  the  bands  of  magnatea. 

The  righta  nnd  intereela  of  German  kndownera  can 
aore  easily  be  eusured  than  that  of  English  landlords. 
The  famUy  claims  on  the  Bhine  and  the  Elbe  are  un- 
doubtedly more  modatt  than  they  are  aoitm  the  Stn 
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Dover.     A  smaller  family  estate  and  a  smallei 
will  be  considered  sufficient. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  stm^g^le  agaim 
called  '' Zwergwirthschaf t."  The  use  of  land 
existing  com  duties  is  quite  different  from  its  use 
borders.  United  with  the  universal  market,  ensure 
land  monopoly,  wealthy  Gbrmany,  with  its  deve 
dustry,  will  manage  to  find  the  most  generally 
geous  norms  of  land  distribution  and  of  the  use 
by  uniting  individual  initiative  and  co-operative 
tural  unions.  With  the  widest  activity,  the  Sta 
rities  will  have  no  necessity  to  go  beyond  the  i 
the  rules  now  in  force,  or  to  limit  personal  freed< 
undertake  any  oppressive,  regulative  or  confiscat 
sures.  Once  an  end  is  put  to  the  large  per» 
hereditary  estates,  the  territory  will  gradoallj 
nationalised.  The  Government  will  only  have  U 
natural  economical  process,  carried  out  under  the 
of  competition  and  co-operation  with  distant  esti 
ated  in  neighbouring  countries  or  in  distant  par 
world. 

The  administrative  work  will  be  executed  wit! 
justice.  Possibly  on  the  purchased  estates  new  fom 
relations  will  spring  up,  as,  for  instance,  perpetua 
lands  from  the  State  (Erbpacht).  This  system  ha 
been  tested,  and  has  yielded  happy  results. 

In  any  case,  free  borders  and  the  disappearance 
land-ownership  will  help  to  brighten  the  future. 
plaints  of  the  agrarians  will  cease  when  their  e£ 
purchased.  The  population  will  receive  cheap  g 
cheap  land,  and  agriculture  will  begin  to  adapt 
costlier  products,  or  such  as  do  not  depend  on  tra: 
competition.  The  questions  of  landownership  a 
ated  from  questions  of  agriculture.  In  manuJ 
districts  the  owners  of  "  dwarf  estates  "  will  qui 
come,  speaking  comparatively,  large  landowners,  • 
still  smaller  form  of  ownership  will  make  its  aj 
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when  erery  workman  haa  hi*  own  pAtch  of  ground,  with  m 
^  oottftge  built  npDii  it.  There  will  ha  nothing  to  present 
the  Gbverament,  with  advantage  to  the  Exchequer,  from 
[ileveloping  activity  in  purchasing  large  estates,  and  aft^ir^ 
I  wards  in  adopting  the  pnnciplee  of  ^^Erbpaeht/'  ev«n  to 
'  very  amaU  holdings. 

No  diffioolty  will  be  experienced  in  maintaining  the 
I  upper  class,  since  the  family  capital  and  the  rent  produced 
by  the  small  estates  will  endure  the  safe  and  handsome  por^ 
tion  of  the  old  owners  of  the  huge  estates^  which,  towards 
ilid  end  of  the  nineteenth  centnrj,  instead  of  their  former 
importanise  and  wealth,  have  produced  losses,  risks,  and 
lliatrad. 


K 


I 


The  agrarian  relations  of  France  can  be  described  in  a 
lew  woids.  The  number  of  owners  is  very  great.  Half  the 
popolaticm  of  the  country  owns  land.  The  majority  have 
small  lotSf  as  three-quarters  of  the  agricultural  territory 
of  the  oountry  (nearly  50,000,000  hectares}  belongs  to 
jnedinm  and  large  owners. 

From  our  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the 
number  of  owners. 

To  purchase  20,000,000  beotares^  which  are  in  the  bands 
of  large  owners,  and  to  divide  them  into  small  estates 
of  not  more  than  25  or  dO  hectares,  and  then  to  let 
tJkmm  out  on  hire  or  sell  them,  would  be  a  measure  that 
would  do  much  more  for  landowners  than  the  custom* 
hof»s  combinattoua  of  M,  Melin. 

Small  ownerahip  would  certainly  be  a  powerful  factor 
for  increasing  the  national  wealth  of  France. 

It  is  known  that  daring  the  Revolution  a  great  num* 
bar  of  landsi  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  State,  the 
ooUlity  and  the  clergy,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  paas* 
anis*  The  importanoe  of  the  agrarian  revolation,  which 
took  place  with  a  grievous  and  nnneoeasaiy  violation  of 
rights,  cannot  be  exaggerated,  but,  in  any  caae,  this  land 
r^isthbutioti  is  to  a  great   extent    oonneeted  with  tha 
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present  comparative  welfare  of  France  and  her  ec 
stability. 

It  is  necessary  in  our  days  to  repeat  this  dist 
but  with  the  strict  observance  of  individual  rij 
legality.  The  natural  inclination  to  political 
equality  and  independence,  which  Tvas  expressec 
great  Revolution,  now  gives  way  to  as  great  an  ele 
inclination  to  imiversal  labour  union.  When  the 
porary  border  obstacles,  which  limit  oniversal  co-o 
and,  what  is  &r  worse,  nurture  international  anti 
with  all  its  consequences,  armies  and  wars,  shall  d 
the  agrarian  problem  of  European  Gt>vemnient8 
come  simple  and  clear.  It  is  necessary  to  agree  th 
bread  shsJl  arrive  from  beyond  the  ocean,  and  to 
the  cheapness  a  benefit,  and  not  an  evil.  It  is  necc 
consider  the  fall  of  land-rent  in  Europe  the  nat 
beneficent  consequence  springing  from  the  widenin, 
the  world's  agricultural  area  and  from  the  instil 
universal  co-operation.  And  with  the  means,  a 
and  experience  which  contemporary  governments  ji 
is  possible  for  them  all  to  endow  the  majority  of  t 
lation  with  land. 

Democratic  France,  which  has  outlived  so  manj 
tions  in  one  century,  differs  sharply  from  £ngl 
Germany  with  regaid  to  the  higher  classes.  The 
power  of  the  French  nobility  is  ruined.  Happily 
happily,  no  contemporary  French  Government  virou 
of  imitating  England's  solicitude  for  her  nobility  an 
gentry,  and  Germany's  for  her  princes  and  baroi 

The  agrarian  question  of  France  is  not  so  < 
and  is  naturally  limited  to  the  simple  payn 
the  purchased  estate.  But  even  here  the  pacific 
parties  may  be  effected  by  giving  the  contemporarj 
of  large  estates  the  pri^ege  of  preserving  famil 
ings,  as  well  as  pieces  of  ground  adjoining  them 
the  maximum  estates ;  that  iei,  from  twenty-five  t 
hectares.  Twenty  million  hectares  will  be  distribute 
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tlie  Fremsli  labourers  and  pe&sants,  bat  at  the  same  time  the 
iiobility  nod  the  rich  urill  preserve  their  chdieaux. 

In  any  caae,  tks  acstive  measures  of  the  State  in  iucreas- 
i&g  axuall  landn^wiierBhip  will  kelp  France  to  come  out  of 
iM  coateinporary  em^le  mcieux. 


Ootmtries  thai  export  grain  are  placed  iu  a  happier  posi- 
tSem  thau  England^  Frauce  aud  Germauy  with  regard  to 
ochopermtioD  with  agriculture.  There  can  be  uo  question  of 
duiiea  m  the  Umtad  Statea  and  RussJa. 

It  is  koowa  that  gimin-oxporting  countriea  oomplain  of 
fstijgii  oompetition  QOi  lees  than  do  Germau  agrariaos  and 
Bngliah  landJoida.  The  real  difference  is  that  the  fooner 
oomplain  of  the  flooding  of  the  hon&e-market  and  the  latter 
of  the  inundation  of  the  universal  market*  Argentine 
wheat  preiNsnIa  the  Staffordshire  farmer  from  selling  his 
grain  tn  the  neighbouring  townSt  and  prevents  the  Russian 
kndlofd  from  reoeiving  a  high  price  on  the  London  maricei. 
The  union  of  the  universal  market  in  the  interests  of  grain* 
axpoiti&g  lands  mantfertly  rfftmanfffff  bmima  of  Crontieii 
and  naatl  land-own«t«hipi 

A  smaller  sum  of  gold  is  now  paid  for  the  same  quantity 
of  grain*  But  the  priM  of  maaolKrturad  goods  has  fallea 
$tiU  more.  As  a  oonsequwioe  of  this  oheapoess,  tha 
TOvanuA  of  land,  lu  goods,  increases,  being  nominaay  lower 
ill  money  value.  The  ehange  to  intei^ve  ntaaagemaot 
acluaUy  dependsi  on  the  cheayasas  and  good  quaUly  of 
nf*^*"**  and  toota ;  and  cbsapoMS  and  good  quafiiy  appsar 
only  in  oonsequenoe  of  univeisal  oompeittion*  Thoo|^  aO 
theae  plam  trallm  do  not  want  prooft  th^  need  to  be  sa«»- 
tanned  from  time  lo  tima. 

If  the  same  methods  of  tilUug  ara  ^ppt^  i^  the  Argm^ 

Bepafalic  and  Ruadai  the  ITnsriin  laigie  and 
itas  will  not  be  oapaUa  of  elwiiftig  m  equal 
with  the  tianaDoea&ia  owner,  wha  enjoys  perpetual  u,  ■■■■—, 
and  who  usuatly  rsapi  two  harvests  awry  year*    Bat  he 
who  worki  psnonaUy  with  his  temily  on  Us  ova  laad  dose 
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not  fear  the  transooeanic  competitor  if  the  harvest  i 
The  priceB  of  grain  and  labour  have  no  importance  i 
when  the  ground  tilled  by  him  yields  an  abundant  li 
and  even  in  a  bad  year  it  will  be  seen  that  his  pos 
by  no  means  discouraging.^  Large  land-owneish 
large  farms  are  the  characteristics  of  lands  with  ri 
and  thin  population,  whence  the  surplas  is  despab 
densely  populated  countries  with  moderate  and  a 
mates  and  less  fertile  soil ;  to  countries  Tirhere  there  i 
winter  leisure,  many  abundant  stores  of  mineral  fu 
where  abundant  free  capital  has  been  collected. 

In  European  Russia  over  73,000,000  hectares  bel 
the  nobility  and  about  10,000,000  are  in  the  possee 
merchants  and  other  classes — ^not  peasants:  aU  thii 
mous  area  can  serve  as  an  object  of  agrarian  me 
Since  1880  the  Government  has  decided  upon  helpL 
nobility.  It  was  declared  necessary  to  have  a  here 
ensured  class,  connected  by  its  property  with  the  lo 
terests.  This  was  the  reason  of  the  institution 
State  nobility  land-bank,  which  issued  loans  to  Ha 
landowners  on  very  advantageous  conditions.  Th€ 
mortgage  valuation,  low  interest,  and  the  instalment  i 
of  payments  were  all  introduced,  so  that  landlords 
privileged  class,  burdened  by  debt  and  deprived 
capital,  might  preserve  their  estates  and  acquire  ret 
for  turnover. 

By  the  substance  of  these  measures  it  is  plain  tli 
Government  considered  the  land  only  as  a  met 
material  security  of  the  nobility.  It  was  desirable 
tain  not  the  concentration  of  the  maximum  quani 
land  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  but  a  surety  tlu 
class  should  become  fixed  to  the  land  and  enjoy  m 
independence.    At  the  same  time  as  the    nobility 

^  To  prove  the  future  triumpli  of  small  land-owneraliip  m 
been  done  by  the  talented  Bossian  economist  wHo  ^writes  ux 
initials  of  Y.V.    See  his  27^  Ftde  of  Capiialimn  in  RusHa. 
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A  waa  established,  the  problem  of  which  oon* 
of  astftbliskiiig  the  peasants  as  small  land-ownerg, 
Oomparing  the  principal  ideas  of  the  fotmdation  of  these 
two  banks,  it  ia  plain  that  for  one  of  them  land  is  the 
BMu^  and  for  the  other  the  aim*  By  means  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  former  bank,  with  the  asaiaiance  of  land,  we 
atrire  to  ensure  the  nobtlity*s  wealthy  independence  and 
ptenljT  r  bj  means  of  the  operations  of  the  latter  we  strive 
to  give  the  peaaantry  more  land. 

Complaints  of  the  haid  and  inaecnre  state  of  the 
nobility  do  not  cease,  and  their  chief  source  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  sufficient  revenue  from  estates  for  a  decent 
liring.  In  each  separate  case  the  State  advance  of  money 
is  only  a  paUiatiye.  The  price  of  grain  has  fallen  because 
of  trmnaooeanio  oompetition  and  the  very  small  increase  of 
population,  and  protectbnism  with  one  hand  raises  the 
|irioe  of  agricultural  implements^  and  with  the  other  causes 
Ihe  deamess  uf  manufactured  goods* 

At  the  Tory  time  when  the  posseaston  of  land  is  a  burden 
to  the  nobles,  the  peasant  sneers  from  the  want  of  land. 
Hundreds  of  thousa^s  of  Busstans  emigrate  to  Siberia  in 
the  search  for  free  lauds.  In  1398  over  400,000  emigrants 
ware  carried  beyond  the  Ural  mountains  along  the  new 
Siberian  railway.  The  emigration  floods,  which  in  North 
America  were  created  by  international  demands,  are  cau^ 
by  national  life  in  Russia. 

Within  the  Umita  of  a  State  a  movement  takes  place 
equal  in  extent  and  oonasqiie&oe  to  universal  revolutions. 

We  take  the  libeFty  of  expreosing  a  conviction  that  the 
GovemuMiit's  aim— the  roateriml  safety  of  the  nobility- 
can  be  fuUy  and  speedily  attained  suoceasfully  by  the  same 
mMsures  as  would  for  a  long  time  supply  the  peasantry 
with  land,  and  wouM  put  an  end  simultaneously  to  the 
bui^Qj  and  tbe  complaints  of  the  landowners. 

The  abolitioti  of  all  obstacles  to  international  free  exchange 
OQ  fiMBiaii  bards(f%  and  llie  substitution  of  positive  in  the 
plaoa  of  negatin  ocMfiaralioii  with  national  industry  would 
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rapidly  enliven  agrionlttirei  and  oonld  be  oonnected  wi 
State  consolidation  of  the  estates  of  nobility.  Inli 
estates  shonld  be  entailed,  just  as  are  prescribed  e 
Not  more  than  fifty  (at  the  most  a  hundred)  hectares 
to  be  allotted  to  each  of  the  estates  belonging  to  i 
On  an  average,  the  securing  of  estates  for  the  nc 
would  necessitate  not  more  than  6,000,000  hectares. 

The  remaining  75,000,000  hectares   would   have 
purchased  in  a  liberal  spirit ;  in  return  for  land,  certi 
of  a  perpetual  investment  at  4  per  cent,  might  be 
by  the  State  Bank. 

The  total  operation  could  not  be  disadvantageous 
Government,  because : — 

(1)  Land  in  Russia  is  becoming  dearer  everywhere 

(2)  Acquiring  large  areas  and  ceding  them  as  pre 
or  letting  them  to  peasants  or  communities,  the  Excl 
will  realise  all  its  expenses,  even  if  a  liberal  pnrchae 
is  paid. 

(3)  The  Government  possess  instruments  for  these 
tions  in  the  two  banks  that  we  have  mentioned, 
institutions  possess  sufficient  experience,  and  have  ac 
the  necessary  habit  in  all  forms  of  valuation  and  con 
tion  of  the  landed  property,  both  of  the  nobility  ai 
peasantry. 

The  nobility  will  acquire  a  sure  revenue,  and  the  c 
tion  with  local  interests  will  not  be  purchased  at  thi 
of  ruin,  useless  labour,  and  even  want.  Rural  life  w: 
its  present  dull  colour.  The  unbecoming  relations  be 
the  nobles  and  the  peasants  will  cease,  and  class  antag 
will  never  reappear. 

The  mass  of  oppressed  peasantry  will  gain  most  < 
Seventy-five  million  hectares  of  land  purchased  fro: 
landowners  and  distributed  by  the  Government  will 
the  final  disappearance  of  the  want  of  land.  Up 
present  time  a  smaller  area  has  been  marked  out  in  £ 
for  emigration.  The  75,000,000  hectares  are  situate 
the  peasants'  lands.     The  paying  capacity  of  the  : 
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will  increase.  The  increase  of  the  land  in  the  possession  of 
the  poor  agricnltarist  will  so  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
Exchequer  that  the  additional  income  will  more  than  cover 
the  abolition  of  frontier,  protectional,  fiscal  and  excise  taxes. 
National  industry  will  receive  an  extensive  demand  for 
goods  for  the  inland  market. 
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CHAPTEB    XI 

Special  Measures  for  Posidve  Encouragement  of  I 

Industry. 

WITH  free  frontiers,  safety  and  liberty,  with 
level  of  education,  with  an  extensive  neti 
means  of  conununication,  certain  branches  of  prodn 
withstanding  beneficent  natural  conditions,  will  me 
temporary  obstacles,  partly  owing  to  stagnation  i 
sufficient  enterprise,  and  partly  to  the  pressure 
established  foreign  trade.  We  are  ready  to  admit  t 
certain  industries  the  Government  may  decide  on  ten 
direct  assistance. 

The  direct  natural  solution  of  the  question  is  i 
issue  of  premiums,  which  have  frequently  been  profi 
the  economical  equivalent  of  duties.  The  compai 
premiums  and  taxes  is,  according  to  our  opinion,  a 
mistake.  In  regard  to  their  influence  on  national 
premiums  and  taxes  are  not  plus  or  minus.  The  < 
explained  by  attention  being  paid  only  to  the  extc 
frontier  duties  (import  tax),  and  hence  was  deduo 
necessity  of  an  equal  premium  on  native  products,  if 
tionism  became  positive.  In  England  a  piece  of  ootto: 
costs  5,  in  Bussia,  8  roubles ;  consequently,  in  place 
equalising  duty  of  3  roubles,  a  premium  of  3  rou 
suggested ;  with  duty,  the  price  of  cotton  print  in 
will  be  8  roubles,  and  the  Russian  manufacturer  cai 
on  business  selling  at  8  roubles ;  with  a  premium  tfa 
will  be  5  roubles,  but  the  Bussian  manufacturer  will : 
the  additional  3  roubles  from  the  State,  and  conseqi 
it  is  said,  will  be  capable  of  competing  with  English  i 
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Such  dedociioiii  are  mrroneonM.  Jn  reality^  to  pat  the 
qMvltcm  properlji  we  abouM  taka  not  the  different  clatissa 
of  the  tariff^  but  the  eiiftV#  tariffs  with  its  influence  on  the 
produce  of  the  cauntry^  surroaiided  by  the  tariff  walL 
Having  put  aaide  the  fijscal  element,  which  m  always  joined 
with  aU  protectiofLal  custom-house  combinations,  we  see 
that  the  ooontry  wheie  the  c3onsiimer  indirectly  pays  fron- 
tier taxee  on  import  (rf  cheap  foreign  goods  agrees  to  the 
deficiency  of  oertain  indnstrii^  being  repaid  at  the  cost  of 
Ifaa  entire  State,  If  dnties  are  abolished,  and  the  whole 
oofmiry  forma  an  extensive  po/ii/f^franm^  and  the  aim  of 
the  poeitive  (Government  is  the  preservation  of  these  native 
prodacta  (notwithatandin^  the  pressure  of  universal  free 
O0(mpelitaon)|  the  natural  solution  of  the  question  is  the 
apiisaranoe  of  Omernnmni  mBl$  and  faelarim.  Suppose  we 
aboUlhdotiea  <m  cotton ,  ootton-printf  cloth  and  iron,  but 
itill  deiijfa,  for  fninre  advantages^  immediately  to  eom- 
iMiioo  worlcitig  Butaian  cotton^  wool  and  ore,  and  agree  to 
make  oertain  sacrifioea  for  the  eatablishment  of  cotton  and 
wool  milla  and  ircMi  worl».  In  inch  a  case^  all  theee  mills 
and  worki,  aa  waa  lo  be  expeeted,  will  be  established 
with  Slate  oapilaL  Ptemitima,  and  not  Oovemment  fao- 
toriea,  were  propoaed  in  view  of  the  onrrent  opinion  of  the 
nnaoitability  of  Oovemment  organa  lor  management  Am 
we  haw  siea,  this  nnsnitability  haa  omly  a  relative  eoiaie 
qoenoe.  Al  any  ralOf  dnring  the  dajn  of  Bastial  and  Cbo- 
siderMit  the  ■opporteri  of  pmmiums  displayed  a  Car  too  aaall 
aoqoaintance  with  (acta,  I#ong  ago,  extenisw  < 
WOTki  eziated  in  all  ooontriea  for  only  military 
Tba  iiiantiiiOliii«  of  gmn%  Eiflaii  projeetilai,  iba 
tion  ol  battlwhipi  mm  mmA  men  oooipUoatad  ilMn  bm* 
working,  oottoa<apinning  and  dolh-waaviagf  and  many 
other  iiidtkilmawkieli  am  protaotad  bf  aaaloo-hottaedalit% 
and  to  wlitdi  «a  daaira  to  giva  pmrniium,  la  ov  oobi^ 
iion,  the  Stale  cannot  control  Urn  eolm  prodooe  el  %lm 
to  tko 
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and  advantageonsly  as  private  persons  and  pnvw 
panieB.  But  the  Gbyemment  can  nndonbtedly  : 
factories  and  mills  just  as  well  as  firms  and  inc 
owners,  for  whom  decades  of  tariffi  are  conditio  $ 
nan. 

In  the  contemporary  sphere  of  peaceful  indnsi 

State  can  be  more  snccessfol  than  in  military  affid 

secrecy  is  necessary.     The  entire  coarse  of   manv 

can  be  open  to  free  criticiBm.    In  an  age  f avonrahL 

Governmental  working  of  railways  it  is  difficult  1 

the  possibility  of  State  factories.    We  have  already 

that  railway  economy,  the  working  and  repair  of  n 

presents  a  very  intricate  business,  and  that  this  ii 

is  the  chief  obstacle  to  direct  Qovemment  mana^ 

Mill  and  factory  management  is  much  more  simp 

that  of  railways.    But  it  is  better  for  Gt>vemment  f 

to  adopt  that  method  of  private  hire  and  State  po 

which  presents  the  natural  solution  of  the  question 

is  to  own  and  who  is  to  manage  railways.     For  fi 

hire  appears  to  be  a  very  reasonable  plan  of  manaj 

An  important  point  of  di£Ference  between  them  a 

ways  must  consist  of   the  fact  that   the   produc 

which  the  Government  mills  and  factories  will  be 

arily  occupied,  will  gradually  and  entirely  pass  into 

hands,  so  that,  instead  of  an  artificial  creation,  an 

independent  private  industry  will  spring   up,  ga 

force  from  general  and  not  special  measures  of  Gove 

co-operation  with  national  labour. 

For  direct  co-operation  with  native  produce 
Government,  besides  State  factories,  possesses  j 
means,  long  since  tested,  and  not  once  proved  to  b 
than  any  provoking  duties.  We  mean  the  gnan 
orders  for  private  national  industry.  Free  bord« 
aside  negative  protectional  entanglement  from  all  I 
of  national  labour,  which  have  natural  germs  of  < 
ment  in  the  country.     For  direct  encouragement 
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tAin  loTmi  of  maantacturing  iiidiistiy,  the  Gkivormment 
can  tmort  to  its  right  of  acqtxirmg  at  home  artictei 
neomary  for  tlui  OoTerament  matiagement.  The  newest 
indogtry  proTea  Tery  susceptible  to  such  co-operation, 
which  IB  foreigii  to  any  prohibitive  character  The  abun- 
danoe  of  capital,  the  great  power  of  contemporary  technical 
•eiaiMMii  and  tba  energy  of  enterprising  bimness  men  all 
oQBibuii  togethar  where  there  is  a  snro  markei  and  regnlar 


Tba  acmyi  flaet,  commmnieations  and  roads  belonging  to 
the  Oovmment  or  dependant  on  the  GbTemment^  State 
buildings,  Government  schools,  State  lands — all  these  re* 
quire  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  goods,  the  pFodaction 
of  which  in  the  interior  of  the  country  causes  neo-protec- 
tioGists,  the  followers  and  assistants  of  Bismarck,  MeHn, 
MfKinlty  and  Hendeleyieff,  to  alter  their  tariffs.  Be- 
nonnetng  the  GreatioD  of  artificial  high  prices  by  establish^ 
ing  frontier  taxation,  the  Government  baa  full  reason, 
rsmembering  the  sacrifice  borne  by  the  consumers,  to  tn* 
flidt  them  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  Eicheqnerf  paying 
mora  on  orders  and  supplies  for  Government.  The  legal 
prinoiple  of  inch  oo-operation  is  plain.  Any  local  authority 
prefan  in  all  Beceaaitaai  to  deal  with  local  tradesmen  and 
indmtriaa,  if  Hmy  are  not  too  expensive.  The  central 
CtoronuDeiil  has  the  same  reasons  for  preferriog  native 
pnryayofa,  just  as  municipal  and  provincial  authorities 
prefer  beal  workmen  and  trademaiL 

The  eoonomioal  base  of  ooKiperation  with  native  indostry 
is  estaUialiad  by  the  effort  of  oontemporary  induttry  to 
balance  prioea  rapidly*  With  free  frontiers  this  rapidity 
will  ha  incraaaed.  And  then  that  natural  preferenoe  which 
evif^f  toaaonabla  Oovammant  has  for  local  punreyors  will 
giva  Bativa  industry  an  enormona  advantage* 

Efvs  now,  with  the  system  of  artifidal  azpanaivenMS 
and  frDnliar  limitations,  we  can  be  convinced  bow  mnob 
mora  affi»ctive  is  Government  seonrily  of  sale  than  bigb 
protMlifa  taxation  of  foreign  import. 
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New  works  and  the  deyelopment  of  the  cc 
South  of  Russia  were  least  of  all  developed  1 
The  construction  of  railways,  which  connect 
with  ooal-mineSy  and  Gh)yemment  orders  £ 
satisfy  the  demands  for  a  further  constractio 
i  did  in  two  or  three  years  what  in  fifteen  yi 

I  be  done  by  100  per  cent.,  and  even  hig^her, 

on  iron,  pig-iron,  steel,  and  60  per  cent,  on  < 
capitalists  constructed  a  large  manufactory 
were  made,  and  enlarged  it  only  upon  receij: 
sive  Government  order  for  raUs:  war-dut 
create  mines  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  S 
change  of  policy  created  a  new  railway  i 
English,  Belgian,  French,  and  Gherman  c 
couraged  by  abundant  and  continuous  orders, 
ness  on  a  large  footing.  The  country  was 
The  first  steps  were  taken  to  derive  advani 
immense  stores  of  excellent  mineral  fueL 

Offer  the  authors  of  the  development  of 
Russian  industry  the  choice  of  doubling  th 
new  order,  even  at  a  low  price.  They  wil] 
prefer  the  latter.  The  calculation  is  plain  ai 
is  better  to  gain  ten  copecks  per  pood  on  a  miU 
thirty  or  forty  per  pood  on  a  hundred  thonss 
Government  abolishing  duties,  and  simultai 
about  finding  work  for  native  enterprises,  i 
profits,  but  increases  the  revenues  of  enterprise 
of  contemporary  industry  is  expressed  by  th 
French  principle  gagne  petU.  In  other  words 
large  sale  is  the  object  at  which  to  aim. 

The  development  of  American  industry  i 
siderable  obligation  to  the  large  orders  w^hiol 
growth  of  railways  gave  to  native  mills. 
couragement,  without  any  duties,  was  eflfectec 
though  not  by  the  State,  but  by  building  com 
When  the  positive  co-operation  with  nati 
factories  grows  out  of  free  borders  into  a  ratio: 
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woald  be  ttdefttl,  according  to  out  opimon,  to  est&bltsh  it  on 
the  (olio wing  four  pritioip&l  bases: — 

(1)  Dutiai  and  Government  oxdefa  ahonU  not  be  per- 
mitted simtiltaneonsly*  Ooverntneni  ordeis  ihonld  be  giimn 
onlj  after  the  frontiers  are  free. 

(2)  No  measnrea,  lawd  or  rulea  of  an  exoeptioiml  or  pro- 
hibttiTe  cbaFacter  ibouid  be  permitted  with  regard  to 
OoirenuDant  snppliea.  Foreign  orders  should  not  be  pro* 
Ubtted,  bat  on  the  contrary^  it  would  be  useful  to  take 
measmw  to  bring  it  to  pass  that  part  of  each  order — 
although  the  smaller  part — should  be  executed  abroad,  for 
ih#0cmst&nt  oompariBon  of  the  prices  and  qualtties  of  native 
and  loteign  goods. 

{3}  The  distribution  of  cnden  should  be  effected  openly^ 
and  should  be  decided  upon  by  a  committee.  To  avoid  per* 
wual  preference,  it  is  neoeasary  to  be  directed  by  oompeti- 
lion.  With  free  troutiers  no  syndicates  or  agreements  are 
dangerotis; 

(4)  Itaring  iimes  when  work  is  scarce,  the  quantity  of 
Oowmjiient  orders  should  be  increased,  so  as  to  assist  native 
;  in  other  words,  orders  should  be  given  for 
of  artjcles  which  are  not  liable  to  spoil  if  kept. 
ThsM  stores,  in  times  of  increased  activity  of  works  and 
lactartea,  will  allow  of  the  reduction  of  supplies,  and  prevent 
the  nec6»ity  of  paying  high  pricea. 


demanded  cheap  Government  credit  for  the 
lofuiatiosi  of  productive  associations  of  workmen.  At  our 
iisM  State  loans  (o  native  enterprises,  without  any  relationa 
to  aooialirtiD  princaplesi  should  occupy  a  prominent  position 
amoQg  posiiiTe  msMures  for  thfi  support  of  certain  branches 
of  manufacturing  tudusHy*  States  possessing  a  high  level 
of  credit  can  give  great  assistance  to  native  produce,  if 
th«  QovaamiMnt  with  all  its  aathority  becomes  an  agent 
between  tlie  demand  of  capital  and  its  supply. 

Suppoae  a  eapilaliffi  has  oonatmcied  a  mill  or  factory  on 
the  borders  of  the  State.    Needing  to  develop  the 
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or  still  oftener  being  in  need  of  capital  for  tan 
issues  preference  sliares ;  bnt  their  realisation  in 
vinces  depends  on  accidental  circnmstances,  and  i 
placing  of  the  capital  will  be  a  difficult  matter,  h 
the  distance  at  which  the  enterprise  is  situated. 

If  this  enterprise  is  classed  with  the  kind  of 
which  is  to  be  supported,  the  Gk>vemment'8  a 
should  consist  first  of  all  in  the  thorongh  verificati< 
guarantee  of  the  obligations,  and  then  their  guai 
purchase.  The  interest  should  be  equal  to  the  ini 
Government  bonds,  but  the  repayment  should 
rapid.  Such  loans  should  in  no  case  be  a  source  of 
for  the  Exchequer. 

Loans  for  industrial  purposes  can  be  issued  in 
form.  If  Government  factories  are  considered  incoi 
the  industrial  enterprises  can  be  established  par 
private  and  partly  with  Government  capital.  In 
two  governments,  which  in  past  times  were  not 
interfere  in  private  industry,  have  adopted  the  prii 
partial,  but  direct,  participation  of  the  treasury  in  c 
the  stock  capital  of  private  enterprises.  Belgian  d 
fer  fridnaux  are  constructed  thus :  one-third  of  th 
is  provided  by  private  companies,  one-third  by 
government,  and  one-third  by  the  central  gov 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Bailroad,  though  construci 
limited  liability  company,  received  a  large  subvent 
that  Government  whicrh  in  the  metropolis  declined 
railway  construction — ^leaving  all  to  private  inr 
and  in  India  adheres  to  the  system  of  State  railw 
the  sphere  of  mill  and  factory  industry  every  f act< 
by  the  Gt)vemment,  and  later,  for  certain  reasons 
let  to  private  persons  or  companies,  is  an  exampl 
actual  co-operation  of  State  with  private  capital. 

Government  subvention  of  private  enterprise  sh 
create  an  oppressive  or  a  too  detailed  control,  mucli 
interference  of  the  fiscal  agents  in  the  regular  a: 
business  orders.    If  the  enterprise  is  managed  by  i 
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ipoaed  partly  of  Govaramdnt  repraaentatives,  then  all 
ili0  bftd  sides  of  QoTeniment  and  private  maiiageineiit  are 
tmiiad,  and  tbe  good  ones  disappear. 

It  id  said  that  tlid  Oovemment  is  more  inellaed  to  take 
cam  of  the  mmplojfiM  and  workmen  than  the  ownei^  of 
private  enterpriaes :  the  State  is  ready  to  cede  part  of  the 
[MnofiUi  of  the  enterprise  to  ease  the  lot  of  workmen,  and 
renonnoe  profits  if  general  welfare  demands  such 
Private  entarprise  cannot  acquire  any  of  these 
good  qmalittet  from  the  participation  of  Q^ovemment  agents 
in  the  management  of  its  affairs.  But  red  tapeism  is 
instttubed^  and  oommercial  flexibility  and  invention  are 
toft  II  it  were  poeiible  to  foroe  upon  the  most  profitable 
eatirpriaea  (for  instanoo,  well-known  banks,  or  old  insurance 
oompaniea)  even  one  repreientativa  of  the  Gbverament  in 
their  Boasds  of  Directors,  this  would  cause  the  profit  to  be 
redoMd  ocmaiderably,  and,  still  worse,  this  reduction  would 
give  no  one,  whether  an  important  or  au  unimportant 
efficjal,  any  obaerfable  advantage  or  ease. 

If  the  OoveresMnt  is  a  shareholder,  then  it  ought  to 
obeftnro  tbe  principle  of  non-interference,  and  for  the  best 
intereeta  of  the  business  in  no  case  ought  it  to  ascribe 
to  itself  mora  righU  than  are  possessed  by  the  private 
oapitalisU  participating  in  the  enterprise.  By  means  of  the 
VOiea  oonlrolledf  it  may  infiuence  the  election  and  make 
\  to  fonsi  a  daain^de  Boaid  of  Directors,  the  members 

whiek,  for  tlie  detaiioe  of  the  inleresta  of  the  Treaanry^ 
•hcMiU  be  large  Bhareholder%  and  not  officiala.  If  such  a 
ayatem  iufpires  doabi,  it  were  better  that  the  Government 
thonld  lake  00  part  in  private  enterprieee^  and  pmrchaee  no 
buiineaa  for  the  State. 


wv¥mm  V 

Kfwlik 


Tliat  form  of  OoTernment  o<M)p»ntton  with  naiivv  in* 
dottrj  vhielit  to  mmnj  snpporton  of  active  protocttoiiifls, 
ippauB  to  he  Uw  bati  kiul  only  powibln  m«thod  for  Um  SUto 
■dopt — mooonguiMiii  {■ttminm*,  with  frso  HciiU  co> 
liioa,  «ad  with  indinilttBl  Mid  OoTemtoBtii  miuativ* 
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oombined— even  in  the  ranks  of  special  secondary  n 
should  occupy  the  last  place.  We  have  already  pro^ 
the  economical  equivalent  of  tarifib  are  State  factor 
in  no  case  premiums. 

The  natural  part  of  the  latter  in  the  system  of 
State  reaction  on  national  labour  and  their  natural 
are  determined  only  when  assisting  industry  in  th 
tries    where    capital    is   rare    and    the    rate    of 
high. 

The  scientific  study  of  the  question  of  such  natu] 
miums  and  their  conscious  introduction  into  the  eco 
order  are  matters  for  the  future.  While  w^e  are  s] 
about  premiums,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  onderstai 
ficial,  and  almost  casual,  single  donations  to  one  or 
branch  of  industry  from  the  funds  of  the  £xcheqii 
is  to  say,  from  taxes. 

Premiums  are  paid  to  steamship  companies  ai 
builders,  to  rail  and  locomotive  works  (France  and  ] 
wealthy  France  and  poor  Spain  give  premiums 
encouragement  of  the  silk  industry.  In  1898  Frai 
mised  a  premium  for  flax  and  hemp  sowing  (law  c 
9th),  and  New  Zealand  for  the  working  of  ore-beds. 

All  these  donations  from  the  treasury  in  regard 
economical  order  which  will  arise  in  Governments  w 
borders — an  order,  we  hope,  of  the  not  distant  fi 
should  be  viewed  as  the  forerunners  of  better  time 
should  like  to  find  an  analogy:  contemporary  pn 
are  similar  to  good  materials  which  are  being  used 
first  time  by  a  builder  whose  houses  were  formei 
structed  of  rotten  material  and,  because  of  such,  cc 
one  after  another.  The  new  material  is  trusty,  1 
builder  does  not  know  how  to  use  it,  has  but  a 
acquaintance  with  its  qualities,  and,  therefore,  arran 
first  layers  with  an  inexperienced  and  unsteady  banc 
legislator  who,  having  compiled  many  ephemeral 
which  cheated  all  hopes,  turns  to  premiums,  is  like 
builder.    Premiums  are  good  material,  but  are  go 
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for  orow^Qisg  the  bmUding.  Th#  fouadation  and  walk,  aa 
wa  haiTd  aaeiii  demmiid  ioiiLetMiig  mord  Bubstantial* 

U  we  iraloA  preouuiiii  wit  boat  any  relation  to  the  future  p 
they  must  be  acknowkdged  to  be  very  absurd.  Now  they 
are  tamed  for  the  enoouragement  of  those  iudustriea  which 
ffU^r  from  tariffs.  Manufactumrs  of  Spanish  silks,  French 
fiajt^  Buiaian  ralbi  when  receiving  pretnioms^  should  view 
tbenx  as  compeojiations  for  many  taxes^  the  existence  of 
wbteh  is  reilaoted  on  their  produce.  The  treasury  gives 
with  one  baud  and  takes  with  the  other.  The  manulacturer 
and  mill-owner,  owing  to  duties^  pay  too  much  for  raw 
materialtft  machinery,  tools  and  transport ;  ibanks  to  other 
Uoceti  ihe  manufacturer  causes  tbe  consumer  iu  the  home 
market  to  pay  too  mueb  for  manufactured  goods.  The 
rerali  is  tbe  frequent  loss  of  profit  and  capital.  Premiums 
aim  at  returning  part  of  tbe  loss.  With  a  somewbat  oom- 
plkated  fiscal  |m>tectiouist  tariff,  tbe  repeal  of  any  one  duty 
and  its  replacement  by  a  premium  cannot  give  tbe  latter 
ihe  importanoe  of  a  positive  factor.  The  absurdity  remains, 
beoause  tbe  premium  appears  as  an  indefinite  corrective  for 
many  dutiea  not  yet  repealed*  80^  for  instance,  tbe  institu* 
lion  of  a  premium  on  steel  in  place  of  tbe  repealed  protective 
duty  denotes  only  tbe  repayment  to  tbe  manufacturer  of 
part  of  the  large  overpayments  for  fuel,  ore  and  pig-iron, 
niiQlunery  and  t^mls,  workmen's  clothing,  and  for  the 
expennve  working  of  railways,  which  have  to  bear  tbe 
biudeii  of  many  protective  duties, 

Tbe  real  oonsaqnence  of  premiumj  will  be  displayed  with 
fnmtiers,  when  all  import  taxes^  all  negati%*e  protection 
native  industry  and  all  frontier  limitations  disappear. 
Premiums  will  be  very  useful  in  tbe  first  years  after  the 
total  aboUtaon  of  all  fTontier  toU-^bars  and  taxations.  For 
those  lands  of  industry  wbioh  will  find  it  difficult  to 
change  smUenJy  from  the  contemporary  hothouse  of  pro* 
lefltionism  to  the  fresh  air  of  free  exchange^  and  for  which, 
from  oiber  caikiee,  measures  of  positive  coK^peraiion  will 
aoi  be  ooiiv«giieAl|  pramiumi  tmu  be  granted  for  a  longer 
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period.  In  case  of  sach  a  solution  of  the  quea 
mioms  will  not  be  a  burden  for  the  Ezcheqnery  be 
number  of  their  classes  and  their  extent  will  not 
and  the  total  will  not  present  burdens  for  the  Bud 

The  taxpayers  will  observe  the  moment  ^ 
necessity  for  issuing  premiums  wiU  oease  :  on  the 
duties  are  levied  long  after  the  cause  of  their  ii 
has  disaj^peared. 

Premiums,  by  force  of  influence  on  national  lal 
way  to  all  other  positive  measures.  But  premiui 
one  valuable  quality — ^plainness.  All  and  every 
calculate  accurately  the  cost  of  Government  assi 
any  given  branch  of  industry. 
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Passing  Measures.      Polttical  Relations  and  National 
Primitivcncss  with  Free  Frontiers. 


I 


IN  the  history  of  Batiom  the  greateai  piroeperity  of 
fmtitier  taxAtions  was  reached  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
OontdrnpOTAry  duties  am  the  deaoendants  of  thooe  do  ties 
mad  telAiiOBs,  to  eoiure  the  receipt  of  which  the  pictaresque 
outles  with  towers  and  drawbridges  were  bnilt.  The 
hittory  of  the  Bhiiie  valley  for  six  centuries  speaks  of  the 
OOlEStant  struggle  against  forcible  taxes,  which  later  ac* 
qoired  the  appellation  of  fiscal  and  protectional  dnties, 

Momths  of  rivers  and  stratts  always  attracted  the  graaping 
atlmtiofii  of  the  Treasury.  The  fundamental  rights  of 
w»ier*spaoea  adjoining  the  liniit«  of  States  are  intarestiDg. 
In  Blunchly^i  oode^  clause  302  rmns  as  follows : — 

**  If  ike  boundary  of  a  State  is  the  open  sea,  it  is  agreed 
ihat  the  terrilortat  authority  spreads  over  the  water  along 
the  shore  as  far  aa  it  ts  in  the  reach  of  the  State ;  that  is, 
the  distanoe  of  a  gun-shot/* 

In  the  notes  to  this  clause,  BluncUy  esptains  that 
formerly  frontiers  were  determined  by  tbe  disftaime  a  stOM 
oould  be  thrown^  and  later  by  the  dtstanoe  an  arrow  oouM 
be  shot  The  dii^seltaig  principle  in  this  ease  is  TBrrm 
domimimm  fimiimr^  nhi  ftmiur  armormm  pk, 

Bnofecsor  Mvtens  writes:  *'  If  ttraats  are  under  the  guns 
of  one  or  another  State,  they  aie  oonsidered  the  property 
of  the  lalt^*''  ^ 

Booh  ars  the  prinoiples  of  international  righte*    History 

•  CMtafiOrwir  IMrMMoiial  MiffkU  qf  CirOimi  WctimM.    Yet  l. 
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says  that  such  straits  as  narrow  sea-paths  were  always  free 
from  taxes  (notwithstanding  the  stubborn  opposition  of  tlie 
States  which  possessed  them),  because  taxes  of  even  i 
moderate  extent  proved  an  unbearable  burden. 

The  Sound  tax,  which  Denmark  considered  an  inyiolaUe 
prerogative,  was  purchased  in  1867  by  the  Powen  for 
several  million  rix-doUars.  In  1863  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Scheldt  was  exempted  from  taxes,  the  Dutch  Gk>vemmd&: 
receiving  34,000,000  francs  by  way  of  compensation. 

In  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  taxes  ^^Yerr 
burdensome  would  certainly  have  appeared  (in  accordance 
with  international  regulations)  if  the  business  depeinkti 
upon  the  state  of  Turkish  finances  and  upon  the  nninbeT 
of  vessels  passing  through  them."  But  the  passage  re- 
mained free,  because  Bussia  and  other  Powers  trading 
with  the  Black  Sea  did  not  desire  to  become  Turkey's  tax- 
payers. 

No  taxes  can  be  levied  in  the  Suez  Canal,  except  tk 
premium  due  to  the  Company. 

How  constantly  and  bitterly  international  exchange  hM& 
suffered  from  all  kinds  of  frontier  taxations  may  be  proTed 
by  all  trade  reports  and  by  a  mass  of  statistical  d[ata.  Nega- 
tive facts  have  been  pointed  out  by  us.  The  development  d 
trade  will  be  very  great  when  all  frontier  burdens  disappear. 
No  country  has  yet  enabled  us  to  observe  the  full  snccess 
of  free-trade.  SuflGlciently  convincing  indications  of  the 
possible  future  are  given  by  any  so-called  poria-fnmco. 
separate  sea-points,  sometimes  important  towns,  wheie  all 
custom-house  siurveillance  and  duties  are  abolished  and  the 
frontier  cordon  is  transferred  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  surrounding  the  parto-franco  by  a  semi-circle  of  land, 
so  that  we  are  reminded  of  an  army  without  the  aid  of  a 
fleet  besieging  a  sea  fortress. 

Porto-franco  is  established  generally  for  a  certain  period 
at  maritime  localities  and  towns  where  it  is  desirable  to 
create  a  most  rapid  growth  of  trade  and  industries,  re- 
nouncing a  part  of  the  custom-house  revenues.     Among 
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IQ  towne,  B&ioum  anjojod  these  pnvilegea  up  to  1866, 
ftnd  Ykdivostock  stiU  enjoys  them,  Odessa,  from  a  small 
village  of  mo  coiuieq nance,  developed  in  sise  and  wealth  and 
hecame  a  great  town,  thanks  to  the  free  port,  which  existed 
up  to  1849.  The  transfer  of  the  closed  frontier  for  even 
only  a  few  yerata  inland  *^  rapidly  as  if  by  magic  '^  creates 
a  happy  oatts.  Meanwhile^  it  is  evident  that  freedom  of 
exchange  relates  only  to  the  necessities  of  the  population 
of  the  frse  port  and  to  the  free  discharge  of  goods  to  the 
town  warehoujies*  This  is  snfilcient  for  the  establishment 
of  a  trade  centre. 

That  material  and  moral  benefit  which  is  now  the  lot  of 
Iha  mhahitauU  of  the  bee  porta  will  some  day  be  enjoyed 
by  exteiuiive  kingdonui,  whtoh  will  not  be  afraid  of  eadsting 
witli  frae  frontien.  And  just  as  in  these  happy  maritime 
powarfnl  and  independent  State  authority,  by 
t  of  geneiml  meaanres  and  special  coH^perations,  oomes 
to  the  iwtstinee  of  the  local  industry,  so  in  the  entire 
eountry  which  shall  have  shaken  off  the  chains  of  castom- 
honses,  national  induatry  will  derive  power  for  participation 
in  tba  operaiions  of  the  nniveraal  market  from  individaal 
initiative  and  common  aelf-helpy  founded  on  the  powerful 
and  active  o<M>peratian  of  the  OovemmenL 


The  fear  of  the  eahmiiies  and  difficulttes  which  the 
of  altamlioa  thnatona  haa  more  than  once  detained 
it  Iegialativ«  ohaagpa.  The  very  peraons  who  be- 
lieve in  the  advantageous  conseqnenoee  of  any  reform  are 
inelined  to  vacillate  and  iranstor  the  btirdon  of  change  to 
tlie  fntnne  generation,  so  as  to  avoid  the  riitka  inotured* 
Tba  plan  of  free  boideia  will  undoubtedly  win  many 
aome  of  whom  will  at  once  begin  lo  state  tba 
Ity  of  any  change  fjx>m  the  oontemporary  oondiCion 
the  abolition  of  all  fivnifcier  taxations. 
They  will  ask,  WiU  not  national  indostiy  perish  in 
oountriei  where  protaoUva  principles  have  reigned  for  so 
long?    Will  tifOt  State  budgets  suffer  too  much,  if  only 
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temporarily,  in  ooontries  where  exoiae  taxation  exit 
one  coontiy  frees  its  frontiers,  will  it  not  sofiEer  ant 
States  follow  its  example?  WTrere  are  the  mean 
fonnd  for  the  poeitiye  cooperation  with  native  ii 
when  the  budget,  even  now  heavily  burdened,  Ic 
onstom-honse  revennes? 

To  avert  snoh  fears,  to  be  free  from  diflScolties 
avoid  sharp  broaks  daring  the  epoch  of  ohange,  si 
and  firmness  are  most  of  all  neoessary.  It  is  m 
portant  to  understand  the  aim  of  the  future — the  a 
of  all  frontier  taxes  and  excises. 

It  is  necessary  to  allot  to  free  exchan^^e— that  is, 
tablishment  of  peace — at  least  a  small  part  of  the  si 
which,  with  so  liberal  a  hand,  are  made  in  respect  of  m 
by  year.  Let  tariffs  and  custom-houses  go  on  worl 
a  certain  time ;  but  it  is  imperative  once  for  all  to  re 
the  introduction  of  any  new  taxes  or  frontier  dui 
renounce  all  increase  of  existing  duties  and  frontier  € 
not  to  increase  duties  or  excises,  and  not  to  renev 
once  they  are  aboUshed  or  reduced  in  oonsequence 
surplus  of  revenues  and  the  successes  of  industry  oi 
agreements;  and  to  renounce  or  reduce  all  prohibi 
partly  prohibitive  duties. 

Once  these  principles  are  firmly  rooted,  the  develc 
of  industry,  the  successes  of  science,  and  other  advant 
circumstances  will  rapidly  advance  the  reform. 

Furthermore,  these  points  are  necessary :  first,  to  si 
the  tariff  immediately,  entirely  abolishing  all  minoi 
tions  (even  in  the  English  tariff  small  items  exist 
ought  to  have  been  repealed  long  ago,  namely, 
chicory,  currants,  fruits,  and  other  articles)  ;  seoonc 
commence  at  once,  in  accordance  with  the  above-men 
principles,  a  reform  of  the  excise  taxation,  so  th 
levying  of  interior  taxes  shall  no  longer  demand  the 
custom-houses;  thirdly,  in  years  of  financial  weU 
allot  part  of  the  budget  surplus  to  the  abolition  of 
another  duty  (under  conditions  of  their  never  bei 
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MWtd) ;  faiirtU J,  in  y^mm  of  financial  diffionltiei  to  gotof 
the  deficit  by  loans  (if  it  ii  oonsidered  not  ootiTemetit  to 
iaoraiaa  the  direat  inlftiul  taxas),  but  in  no  case  to  incmam 
tim  oQstoaii'^OQM  rairanne ;  fifthly,  to  leave  lor  a  short  and 
difinito  period  the  principally  proiectivB  dnties  (we  have 
alfMdy  teen  that  pnroly  protectiire  duties  are  rare,  and 
alwaji  hmv%  an  admixture  of  the  fiscal  element) ;  sixthly, 
to  oonolude  trade  tnaliea  only  with  the  aim  of  quickening 
the  arrival  of  the  order  of  free  frontiers.  When  the  pzesent 
tariff  ^dhettitf  mMi^  shall  be  transformed  to  icAdiM  $an$ 
mtm  rftiCiiirfflnlcii  then  the  principal  idea  of  aU  future  trade 
ti«aiies  should  consist  of  the  simple  and  sincere  statement 
that  in  the  near  future  all  duties  will  be  entirely  abolished, 
and  that  the  custom^houne  tariff  will  represent  a  book  in 
which  the  number  of  dean  pages  wiU  increase ;  but  the 
eonsenting  neighbouis  should  only  assist  the  approach  of 
the  desired  day  of  total  freedom  of  frontiers,  not  force  it  in 
a  harried  and  dangerous  manner. 

If  policy  is  inspired  with  such  prineiples,  this  day  wiU 
be  near,  and  no  shocks  will  be  felt  either  by  native  industry 
or  ike  Ezohequer. 

The  fainoai  qnestbn  of  tarilT  mutuality  should  not  be 
oottsiflered  a  diAcmlty  or  an  obstacle  in  the  path  to  free 
frontiers.  If  neighbouring  nations  do  not  give  way  easily, 
—that  to,  if  they  cannot  yet  overooma  eoonomiea!  stagna^ 
tion^ — the  State  that  deoidM  to  open  its  fion  tiers  should 
not  fear  its  place  amid  utbOT  nations  stubbornly  pfeaerr- 
ing,  or  even  inoreasing,  their  enstom-house  walls. 

The  oontsiniituoiis  rem^ks  of  fiastiat  and  Henry  George 
in  regaid  to  mutuality,  at  the  and  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
weri  affected  by  o^^in  proofs^  the  consequenoe  of  which 
can  be  refuted  only  by  means  of  sophisms  and  untruths. 
England  does  noi  beoome  poorer,  though  she  is  placed 
aoMHig  other  nations  which  are  as  yet  suffering  under  the 
ptagUA  of  neo-proteotionismi  and,  what  b  still  more  im^ 
portant,  does  not  bsed  the  nnmemtis  ptophets  who  ptopbesy 
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her  speedy  rain.  There  are  many  other  countries,— k 
instance,  Belgium  and  Holland, — ^which  also  fearlessly  re- 
nounce mutuality.  For  the  proper  oonsideration  of  Ae 
question  touching  the  institution  of  mntoally  injurioos 
tariffs,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  they  have  alwijs 
existed,  not  in  reality,  but  in  the  imagination  of  mxmopo- 
Usts.  Only  in  time  of  war,  when  all  trade  relations  imd 
exchange  are  suspended,  can  it  be  acknowledged  that  the 
opponents  have  the  best  of  the  argument.  If,  for  instance. 
France  is  at  war  with  Germany,  the  mutuality  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  exports  of  either  country  cannot  be 
exchanged  otherwise  than  under  a  neutral  flag.  Custom- 
house war  only  can  produce  such  mutuality  when  both 
sides  have  adopted  an  absolutely  prohibitive  tariff.  But 
such  a  custom-house  war  is  impossible,  because  it  will 
immediately  become  open  war,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  sncb 
an  impossibility  as  the  prohibition  of  exchange  (between 
European  nations)^  without  immediate  armed  strife  is  one 
of  the  most  evident  proofs  of  the  close  union  between 
nations  in  respect  to  the  questions  of  war  and  peace. 

During  such  custom-house  wars  as  are  actxially  possiUe. 
when  the  exchange  is  very  limited,  mutuality  is  already 
undermined,  because  at  any  stated  moment,  both  in  the 
entire  industry  and  in  its  separate  branches,  the  totals  of 
losses  and  injury  are  different.  With  the  concluding  of  a 
trade  treaty,  or,  in  general,  with  the  abolition  of  war 
duties,  there  can  be  no  question  of  mutuality.  Beally,  it  is 
impossible  to  belieye  that  mutuality  exists  ^where,  for  in- 
stance, several  influential  groups  of  French  manuf actuiers 
on  one  side  and  several  similar  groups  of  German  million- 
aires on  the  other  consider  that  they  suffer  mutually.  The 
unprejudiced  observer  sees,  on  the  contrary,  a  series  of 
totally  different  results  and  various  influences.  Different 
goods  are  taxed  with  different  duties ;  the  sum  of  customs, 

'  Blockade,  as  a  repression  not  ending  in  war,  is  possible,  bat  only 
in  exceptional  cases,  in  r^;ard  to  a  powerless  State. 
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ih«  t«v«tiii0  ol  the  Ejcoh«qit«r,  tho  ooat  of  export  and  import 
mn  ftU  different* 

As  up  to  the  priHient  timis  matttality  hsi  appsarsd  only 
with  the  deckratioQ  t>(  war^  no  tn  the  futore  aotaal  mutu* 
alitj  wiU  exist  only  with  entirely  frt^  frontiafs^  Motaalifcy 
exists  noir  between  England  and  Scotland ,  between  Brii- 
Isny  and  Normandy,  between  Prania  and  Bavaria. 

Free  intornational  co-oparation  joined  with  free  social 
oompaiatioti  wiU  abolish  war,  will  gradtially  redaoe  the 
araiea  and  fleets  to  very  small  numbers.  Let  the  State 
which  first  opens  its  frontiem  maintain  its  armed  forces  till 
an  agreement  be  made  between  all  the  powers*  Let  it  even 
increaae  iham,  if  any  fears  trouble  the  Government ;  but  a 
▼aluabli  amsoie  of  change  would  b©  the  use  of  a  certain, 
although  not  great,  part  of  war  credits  for  the  reduction  of 
dniieSi  and  chiefly  those  dttttes  (rem  which  the  nation  that 
is  eonsidared  to  be  an  antagonist  mostly  suffers.  If  France 
increases  km  fliii  because  of  the  threatening  state  of  Eug* 
luidt  ibsii  eirery  exeenive  asKgaiMnt  of  money  for  the 
ooiisferQ<?tkiii  of  ifonelada  and  the  rainforoement  of  field 
artillery  ought  to  bo  aooompimied  by  the  reduettoti  of  tariffs 
frm  which  the  English  manufactarer  and  English  work* 
nmii  sttflbr.  If  instead  of  100,000,000  fmnas,  80,OOU,qOO 
are  spent  on  the  ileet^  sttffiicrient  care  will  have  been  taken ; 
bat  if  the  remaining  21^0111)^000  are  a»igaed  for  reducing 
snob  frontier  taxations  as  will  lead  to  the  infcrease  of  import, 
the  sacrifices  ol  the  Excheqiier  wHl  be  redeemed  by  the  isiii 
that  the  military  budget  UtUe  by  little,  without  human 
contrivance,  losee  its  tendency  towaids  rapid  increase ;  and 
if  tbs  iDovemeiit  in  iavoor  i^  free  frontiers  is  kepi  up,  Ihe 
military  bndget  will  acquire  an  omioeita  inclination.  If  all 
civilised  kingdoms  inmxind  ihemaalves  with  free  frootif  r- 
tbaaamad  farce  will  have  to  he  maJntalned  for  thu  ke^pi 
of  internal  order  and  for  compulsory  mmmam  in  reepeci  lo 
QBOiYilised,  or  partly  otvUiiid  ooimtxisa.  Than  measurft* 
ha  equal  ndnction  of  aU  the  atsiisi  will  have  I 
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considered.  Then  tlie  day  will  dawn  when  it  will  be  n 
sary  to  call  a  congress  or  conference  with  a  view  to  a 
lishing  not  a  maximum  but  a  minimufn  of  armed  i 
which  every  State  will  be  compelled  to  maintain,  so  i 
be  prepared  at  any  given  moment  to  defend  the  intere 
ci vUisation.  Even  in  the  nineteenth  oentnry  more  than 
the  military  forces  of  European  powers  have  had  sod 
mane  aims.  The  battle  of  Navarino,  the  conquest  of  Alt 
the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  Syrian  expediticn 
defence  of  missionaries,  the  war  of  1877—78,  the  autoz 
of  Crete  are  all  similar  cases.  When  international  anti 
ism  ceases,  then  every  application  of  force  or  every  tl 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  civilised  world  can  be  displayc 
the  same  idea  of  right  and  humaneness. 

National  independence  and  State  sovereignty  will  I 
violable  when  all  frontiers  are  free. 

Frontier  guards  and  custom-house  toll-bars  on 
frontier  of  two  law-abiding  and  independent  States  are  < 
unnecessary  either  for  political  or  social  aims.  The  foi 
Government,  the  laws  and  customs,  the  competency  o 
mimstrative  authority,  will  remain  unshaken  with 
frontiers.  The  owner  of  a  large  estate  does  not  need  a 
round  his  boundary,  and  suffers  nothing  from  the  tran 
of  goods  along  the  roads  which  cross  his  property,  or 
the  passage  of  all  kinds  of  persons.  A  State  armed 
its  sovereignty  has  still  less  to  fear  from  free  movem 
The  frontier  relations  of  federative  kingdoms  or  1 
united  in  custom-house  alliance  are  very  convincing, 
Ghermany ,  special  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  froi 
of  Bavaria  and  Luxemburg.  Bavaria,  althongh  a  pa 
the  Gkrman  Empire,  has  preserved  great  independ 
Like  other  States,  it  has  an  hereditary  monarch.  The  i 
obeys  the  Emperor  only  in  times  of  war.  Liuxeml 
forming  part  of  the  ''  ZoUverein,"  is  an  absolutely 
pendent  kingdom.  The  absence  of  custom-houses  oi 
Gterman  frontiers  of  Bavaria  and  Luxemburg  is,  ii 
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erf  tha  royal  and  Grand  Boke'd  Qo^ammetita,  an 
arruigemcnt  not  in  tlie  least  likely  to  Inereaae  the  danger 
of  a  grabbing  policy  on  the  part  of  Oarmany.  Special  lawa 
fulfil  their  ftinctiozLS  regularly  on  both  lides  of  the  foee 
frontier*  Hnngary  haa  alao  attained  ejcoeaalve  indepen* 
daooe.  Bui  the  ouatom-hou^  aone  on  the  riTer  Leith  is 
nofc  altered.  Swiai  oantons  are  «o  smapioiona  that  they  fear 
even  a  general  Stata-^ianoe  bank.  Bat  the  abeenee  of 
interior  toll*bars  and  cordons  inspires  no  faar. 

By  meani  of  the  modem  rapidity  of  railway  travelling 
and  the  abolition  of  passport  controlf  a  passenger  who  has 
no  luggage  is  transported  in  the  same  car,  without  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  aniharitieSj  from  one  independent 
kingdom  to  another  in  several  hours.  The  State  sove- 
reignty ii  not  in  the  least  reduced  by  this.  We  have  a 
full  right  to  affirm  that  the  entire  working  of  the  State 
mechanism  will  remain  untouched  when  the  frontiers  are 
opsn.  Only  on  the  frontiers  of  savage  States  will  it  be 
neoessary  to  have  a  vigilant  oozdon^  and  tt  would  be  desir- 
aUo  for  the  sake  of  aecurity  to  inci«ase  there  the  military 
polioe  snrveiUanoe.  We  cUm  the  Asiatic  frontiers  of 
Bnasia  and  England,  and,  in  general,  the  ooloniai  borders 
of  States  with  theae. 

The  Didetr  of  free  frontiers,  joined  with  absolute  politieal 
iadepettdaMe  and  active  omm  on  the  part  of  the  ODvem- 
il  in  fwpeoi  to  native  indostryi  will  be  refleoied  on  tha 
solution  of  thoia  thifli  tatemational  oonfliols 
which  often  ariio  between  civilised  kingdoms.  When  the 
eaohaage  beeottes  free  and  trado  competition  incapable  of 
aloM  aaoettisg  enmity,  then  all  political  disputes  will  be 
summed  up  in  two  oategorias:  they  will  either  be  terri* 
torial  disputM  between  the  metropolises  or  territorial  die* 
pmtes  in  colonies.  Soch  questions  as  the  re-annexation  of 
Alsace  belong  to  the  first  category ;  the  Eastern  question, 
which  now  is  BOlhing  bat  the  question  of  the  division  cl 
Turkey  and  Beiata,  can  be  dassed  in  the  ■ooondy  since,  now 
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that  great  distances  are  so  easily  oonqneredy  we  cannot 
finding  a  marked  similarity  between  the  disputes  con 
ing  African  protectorate  or  Chinese  occupation  am^ 
question  of  the  sphere  of  influence  in  Asia  Minor  or  on 
shores  of  the  Q-ulf  of  Persia. 

On  the  European  continent  the  order  of  open  fnni 
will  tend,  whatever  the  desire  of  this  or  that  ruler  ma; 
whatever  the  wish  of  one  or  another  ruling  party,  to 
the  weakening  of  not  only  purely  aggressive,  but  sis 
uniting,  inclinations.  The  annexation  of  the  disj 
province  and  the  regulation  of  frontiers  will  be  less  at 
tive,  because  every  day  the  remembrance  of  disaster 
fered  will  become  fainter.  At  the  same  time  the  presi 
tion  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  the  population, 
a  tendency  toward  a  centre  beyond  the  border,  will  a] 
in  a  new  light. 

When  the  frontier  becomes  free,  the  French  patriot 
not  so  keenly  desire  that  Metz  should    again   beloi 
France.     The  German  patriot  will  be  inclined  to  renc 
the  present  nan  possumus  when  he  understands  that 
the  abolition  of  frontier  obstacles  the  ancient  possessi^ 
<*  Gesammt  Yaterland ''  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blun< 
be  considered  connected  historically  by    strong  ties 
Germany,  although  these  regions  were  governed  from  1 
The  Alsatian  deputies,  whatever  their  opinions  concei 
the  annexation  to  France,  would  appear  as  f  ellow-wo 
in  the  Beichstag.    The  representatives  of  Northern  Sc 
wig  would  join  them.     For  similar  reasons  the  rela 
of  Denmark  and  Germany  would  assume  a  friendly  as| 
The  ''  Italia  irredenta  "  party  would  undertake  a  qi 
programme,  one  not  dangerous  to  peace  even  whex 
population  of  Lombardy,  Piedmont  and  Venice  should 
into  continuous  communication  with  the  peoples  of 
Savoy,  Tichino,  Istria  and  the  TyroL 

The  inclination  to  capture  disputed  territories  *« 
decrease.  The  efforts  to  preserve  inviolable  frontiers  'i 
weaken.    The  result  would  be  that  the  wishes  of  the  ] 
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Utkm  ia  regmrd  to  tbfi  diipiitad  territory  woold  beooma 
mom  and  more  doctnim. 

If  in  oar  dftyft  n  qtiostion  arofte  abont  the  destmettom  of 
tbe  bordera  of  the  Bm^ll  Orrmim  StmteSf  the  queiition  wookl 
he  debated  with  ftc&demic4il  modormtion.  The  conrectioii  of 
the  bordor  between  North  and  South  Oermsny,  between 
PtUii*  and  Bavaria,  osnuot  aiistimo  the  fieroe  character  of 
1886^  when  Prince  Btimarck  hod  to  struggle  hard  to  keep 
hit  aovwtign  from  territorial  acquiaitiona  in  Pfalz  and 
Aita|MU^  Freedom  of  frontien  haa  done  ite  work  in  thirty* 
five  yeaiv.  Separate  inelinationi  are  weaker.  The  aggrea^ 
•lire  detiree  of  Priuiaia  have  diaappoared.  If  the  Beiobatag 
upon  annexing  Pfali  to  PruRaia,  Bavaria,  aUhongh 
wonld  make  no  plana  for  leaving  the  union. 
Btti  Praaaia  will  hardly  make  efforts  to  attain  a  small 
inoteeee  el  her  territory,  if  her  scheme  is  met  with  pn> 


Cbangea  in  the  frontiera  of  the  United  States  or  Swiss 
eantoni  are  hardly  capable  of  cansing  aeriona  conflict,  as 
the  tempemtnre  of  the  diapnte  will  be  Inkewann. 

It  ia  not  only  the  habit  of  freedom  of  exchange  and 
tiansmigration  that  mitigates  frontier  and  territorial  dis- 
potea  between  legal  king^ms*  Not  leaa  influence  appears 
In  the  avsimnoe  of  indjvidoal  gnarantees  and  the  firamesa 
of  the  legal  ovder.  Free  frontiers  of  half  a  centnry  back 
were  oapable  of  pmidootng  other  conaeqnenoea.  For  in* 
atanoe,  beiwean  1690  and  1610,  Piedmont  might  ooncltide 
a  mmkmAmum  traaty  with  Amrtria,  the  Papa]  States  with 
Naples*  But  tbe  eotidittons  of  Italian  life  were  m>  variona 
that  free  frontiera  woald  have  pacifiiid  only  the  Oovem* 
mi^nlau  Now  they  pacify  natioua.  In  colonial  q  neat  ions 
the  pacifying  oonaeqneiioe  of  free  frontiers  ia  still  more 
evident  than  in  the  direct  oonoema  of  the  mettopoUaL 
Every  aocitemporai^  act  of  oolontal  policy  haa  no  other 
aim  than  the  development  of  the  native  market  and 
llie  aoqnigtiott  of  lenritory  for  eettlaaieiita.  All  other 
qneationa  eooeemtBg  marifciai*  atationay  proteelorateep  ike 
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defence  of  trade  paths,  tlie  splierea  of  inflnenoe  ar 
directly  connected  witli  the  necessities  of  ezchi 
emigration,  or  serve  indirectly  for  the  same  aims,  a 
the  military  defence  of  the  possessions  already  a 
If  England  were  to  renounce  her  colonial  policy,  tb 
ing  behavionr  of  France  and  Gtermany  wonld 
English  goods  not  going  across  the  seas ;  the  raw  i 
from  distant  lands  would  not  reach  England,  a 
English  workman  would  he  prevented  from  seti 
many  far  and  fertile  countries.  Similar  fears  and 
tions  direct  the  colonial  policy  of  every  nation  wb 
either  the  chance  or  the  need  to  follow  an  active  pol 
With  free  frontiers  it  will  he  important  for  ever 
that  colonial  extension  should  belong  to  legal  kii 
Germany  will  view  the  successes  of  England  and 
with  pleasure,  because  in  places  where  the  Engli 
French  flags  are  planted  German  goods  will  not  be 
and  German  settlers  will  acquire  the  right  to  c 
use  land.  It  is  true  that  French  or  Snglish  i] 
will  have  many  important  advantages  in  their  c 
because  of  positive  encouragement,  but  this  always 
a  large  margin  for  foreign  exchange.  If  Americ 
Indian  custom-houses  were  to  disappear,  their  ei 
with  the  universe  would  be  increased  tenfold; 
industry  would  have  little  fear  of  local  administra 
of  agrarian  and  purely  economical  measures  for  the  i 
of  productive  forces.  State  works.  State  subventi 
premiums  create  local  competitors  for  foreign  imp 
never  cause  such  loss  as  negative  frontier  obstacles, 
branches  of  industry  will  remain  without  direct  n 
and,  in  general,  the  system  of  positive  co-operatioi 
from  the  healthy  principle  of  reducing  the  expenses 
duction,  and  strives  for  cheapness  rather  than  for  high 
Universal  exchange  will  adapt  itself  to  all  circum 
that  are  fair,  but  will  not  overcome  such  obsta 
frontier  taxations.  Native  manufacture,  rising  in 
and  virgin  countries,  yields  profits  for  the   free-t 
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eir«ry  csoimlry ;  poesibty  oertaiii  parts  of  ojcohftoge  will  bo 
rtdnoodf  but  the  total  will  incre&ie. 

The  differonoo  between  poeitive  and  megAtiTO  oo-operA* 
tioQ  is  seen  most  plsialy  in  the  immigrmtioB  of  capitals 
Foreign  cepttal  will  gladlj  flow  to  the  ooimiry  where  it 
c&n  be  employed  safely  with  the  resomoes  of  the  in- 
habitants.^ Foreign  capital  will  flow  to  the  kingdom  where 
Chrvemment  management  is  developed.  But  foreign  capital 
will  not  flow  to  the  country  where  it  is  taxed  with  heavy 
duties  or  badly  defended  by  the  laws. 

It  is  the  same  with  emigration.  The  immigrant  work- 
man or  planter  will  find  the  conditions  and  periods  relating 
to  naturalisation  to  be  just.  Foreigners  who  arrived  long 
ago  win  agpse  that  they  mnst  give  way  to  the  natives  of 
t^  oomitry  in  matters  of  politics.  Immigmnts  only  do* 
mand  free  arrival  and  fr^e  labour.  Onoe  these  are  granted, 
the  feeling  of  animosity  disappears.  International  anla^ 
gonism  btoomes  slowly  and  anrely  less. 

The  Eastern  question — that  constant  threat  of  Europesn 
pesos — will  be  solved  ss  soon  as  free  frontiers  are  in* 
stituted,  for  they  will  release  the  Powers  from  the  long- 
existing  nightmare  of  war. 

Who  is  to  posBceg  the  Bosphorus?  ^w  is  Turkey  to 
be  divided?  When  the  principles  of  free  frontiers  are 
ilKiroiighly  learned  by  the  PowefS,  the  question  of  straits 
and  tenitorial  distribution  beyond  the  Balkans  and  in  Asia 
MtfiiOr  wiU  demand  the  appliostiou  of  foroe  only  with  regard 
io  Turkey,  and  tbi  dangsr  ol  a  European  oonfliot  will 
disappear  lor  aver,  Wtm  Bussta,  tha  possemon  of  Om- 
stantinopla  and  the  DaidatkelleSi  from  a  vital  interest,  will 
bsoome  a  platouic  and  historic  tradition,  If  the  Straits 
fill  into  the  bauds  of  a  oivilkad  kingdom,  the  possibility 
of  a  oonflioi  with  whioh  will  not  be  greater  than  the  poa- 
aiUlity  ol  a  ooUision  between  England  and  Sootland,  and 
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if  the  free  use  of  the  Bosphoms  for  Snssia 
be  as  secure  as  the  navigation  of  the  Straits 
then  any  Christian  owner  of  Byzantium  will  b 
the  Turk.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  £iig;land, 
Germany  will  see  nothing  dangerous  in  the 
Oleg's  shield  being  renewed,  the  Mahomedans  c 
St.  Sophia  re-established,  and  a  Bnssian  goven 
at  Constantinople,  if  these  Powers  are  assured 
not  only  has  no  aggressive  intentions,  but  tha 
interests  will  disappear,  and  if  the  vessels  oJ 
can  sail  free  from  taxation  on  all  Itossian  seai 
every  Bossian  port,  the  whole  great  Empire  fa 
large  free  port. 

The  interest  lately  displayed  by  G-ermany 
questions  is  caused  by  colonisation  movemc 
Germans  towards  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  If 
districts  become  the  possession  of  a  kingdom  wl 
freedom  of  immigration  in  its  principal  laws,  G 
willingly  agree  to  the  division  of  Turkey  betw< 
and  Bussia.  German  colonies  will  gain  from 
tion  of  legal  order. 

When  England  becomes  sure  that  the  possess 
presents  an  interest  for  no  one,  because  the  In 
will  be  open  to  all  and  every  one,  England's  c 
tics  will  assume  another  character.  England 
her  ocean  paths  and  her  stations  from  neighbour 
and  not  from  the  intentions  of  other  countries, 
frontiers  the  European  concert  will  as  sinoerely  a 
defend  the  Suez  Canal  from  exterior  dangers 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  defended  against  tl 
plague.  In  the  contemporary  state  of  affitirs  t 
of  the  Powers  that  are  strong  on  the  sea  are  ver 
and  complicated.  With  free  frontiers  the  dan| 
appear  simultaneously  with  the  simplification 
Freedom  will  have  a  steady  consequence  in  t 
and  beyond  it.  Compare  the  former  complici 
tions  of  countries  where  slavery,  serfdom,  class 
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and  boreancratio  polioe  order  existed  with  the  contemporary 
sodml  order.  Ctaai  privilegoa  are  ywj  intricate ;  equality 
iB  vwy  nmple.  Oemor  statutes  and  censor  practice  are 
irefj  difficult ;  fraedom  of  the  press  is  giTea  by  a  simple 
law,  and  increases  the  leisure  of  the  authorities.  Every 
union  of  legal  and  administrative  authority  is  not  only 
iujortoos,  but  is  artiEcial,  and  demaads  great  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  legislator.  Independence  of  juBtioe  is  not  only 
beneficentf  but  is  a  yery  simple  solution.  The  system  of 
fgflimfn^^ry  permissions  necessitates  an  enormous  staff  of 
■srvttiits^  divided  into  many  difiereni  groups.  Industrial 
fgeedom  elttagee  these  heavy  cluties  into  sinecures.  The 
QQBipilAtioii  and  introduction  of  custom* house  tariffs  m  a 
colossal  labour;  the  abi:»lition  of  frontier  taiation^  and 
custom^hoosee  gives  wealth  and  peaoe,  simplifies  the  law, 
mod  jnmatvm  the  fc^roes  of  statesmen  and  minor  officials, 
Qovm&raeiit  interference  in  national  economy,  even  to  a 
limited  extent,  practically  creates  a  series  of  large  and 
small  tliiJ  which  are  often  not  all  easy  of  solution* 

Vr%*^  titatv  ...;L.«^uve  on  the  wideat  footing  is  bated  on  the 
most  simple  and  natural  directing  principle. 

Thus  will  it  be  with  international  relations  when  free 
borders  are  in  esistenoe^  The  medlf^y  of  diplomatic  wiles, 
cabinet  secrets,  «ad  fieiions  of  intornationa!  rights  will 
suddenly  be  repkoed  by  a  platu  principle  of  the  labour 
union  of  independeni  naiiona.  International  oomplications 
are  the  sign  of  approaching  war.  When  there  shall  be 
nothing  in  the  future  except  peaceful  agreements^  the  sense 
of  such  complications  will  be  driven  from  the  diplomatic 
language. 

Military  ooUisions  with  Asiatio  despots  and  savage  races, 
and  possibly  with  certain  advanced  republics  d  SotiUi 
America,  will  fill  another  age  with  martial  ezplcita.  As 
long  as  the  reign  of  right  ts  not  firm  aveiywbeiBf  foroe 
will  have  to  be  appliid  more  than  onoi\  But  when  cultured 
aalions  in  all  ejcterior  affairs  n^main  in  uuioUf  annisoi 
and  military  bodgete  wilt  not  be  great  For 
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